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PREFACE. 


Once, while selling a copy of the ‘‘Lincoln and Douglas Debates,’ 
the bookseller remarked while wrapping up the book, “ Those were 
th(} days wh(3n they made history. ” This is eminently true. And 
that history wliich was then being made was a vital part of the 
histoiy of this nation. It was nothing less than the practical 
application, the maintenance, and the carrying to completion, in 
national affairs, by the people, of the principles announced by the 
fathers as the fundamental principles of the nation. This con- 
sideration alone gives to this discussion a living interest which 
will continue as long as the nation exists , and justifies the repub- 
lishing of the discussion as many times and in as many shapes as 
may best serve to keep it before the people. 

There is, however, another consideration that makes it important 
that this discussion should find a large place amongst the people, 
’riiat is, the fact that in our day and generation another attack is 
m.-idc upon the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, 
in an attempt once more “ to turn a free people back into the hate- 
ful paths of despotism.” — P, As indeed no attack could ever 

\)e made upon the Declaration, with any other view. 

Then^ the attack was upon the clause which declares that “all 
men are created equal. ” Now^ the attack is upon that clause which 
declares that “governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” T/ien, there was rendered a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States which perverted the Constitu- 
tion in the interests of that attack. NoWy there is also a decision 

[iii] 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States which perverts the Con- 
stitution in the interests of this attack. The careful study of this 
history-making discussion, and of the principles involved, will pre- 
pare the people successfully and in the right way, to meet this later 
attack, as well as all other attacks, upon the immortal Declaration ; 
and to correc.t any and all perversions of the Constitution. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United Statiis as they stand in their own words^ are the perfect 
charters of the liberties of mankind and the rights of the people. 
And the people must see to it that those who are, or may be, chosen 
to positions of trust to maintain the principles announced in these 
noble charters, shall iinhicd maintain those principles as they arc 
declared in the words, and not be allowed to subvert them alto- 
gether by vicious interpretations. For, “The people of these 
United States arc the rightful masters of both Congresses and Courts ; 
not to overthrow the Constitution ; but to overthrow the men who 
pervert the Constitution. ” — P. 507 , And “ If there is anything which 
it is the duty of the whole people to never entrust to any hands but 
their own, that thing is the preservation and perpetuity of their 
own liberties and institutions.” — P. 27 /.. 

A word may be said as to the arrangement of this edition of the 
Speeches and Debates. The aim has been, ( 1 ) To bring together 
such matter as would cover the whole ground, giving a history of 
the situation, in the smallest compass possible for convenience ; and 
( 2 ) So to arrange this matter as that it might be most available 
for study and reference. 

In these points, every other edition has proved defective. One 
edition prints only the Joint Debates. Another prints the Joint 
Debates and certain other speeches before and after the debates; 
but beginning only with Lincoln’s nomination for Senator, and 
stopping short of his inaugural. These both are unsatisfactory in 
that they do not begin soon enough and end too soon. Another 
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prints only certain leading speeches of Lincoln. This is unsatis- 
factory because it gives only one side of the case. And yet others 
print the Joint Debates and all of Lincoln’s speeches, letters etc., 
of every sort, besides. These are unsatisfactory, because they are 
too bulky, contain too miuili tliat is not needed, and are too high- 
priced for popular use and wide circulation. 

This edition begins with Lincolns Speccdi at Peoria, in 1854, 
which, in itself, gives the whole history of the question up to tlie 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise in that year. This is followed 
by Lincoln’s Speech at Springfield, June 2(>, 1857, which carries 
the history up to the Dred Scott decision in that year. Tlicn fol- 
lows Lincoln’s speech at Springfield, to the Convention that nomi- 
nated him for Senator, with which begins the close contest between 
him and Senator Douglas that continued till Lincoln’s election and 
inauguration. And the Ijook closes practically with Lincoln’s first 
inaugural ; though it has been thought best to add the Gettys- 
burg speech and his second inaugural. This arrangement, it will 
be seen, gives a fairly full history of the whole (question involved, 
practically a political history of the country, up to the breaking 
out of the war. This arrangement covers the whole ground in a 
book of convenient size, and at a price that puts it within easy 
reach of every man who cares to study. ' 

To the student, another serious defect in previous editions is 
the total lack of any helpful system of headings to either pages or 
speeches — the book-title being put at the top of every page from 
beginning to end of th(3 book, and the place and date of the 
speeches, with the name of the speaker, at the beginning only of 
each speech; so that, when a passage is wanted, even though tluj 
particular speech is remembered, it is impossible to find it without 
a tedious turning of leaves, first to find that speech or debate, then 
to find, if in a debate, the particular speech desired, and then again 
to find the passage wanted. 

In this edition it will be seen that the place, date, and name of 
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the speaker, of each particular speech, are set at the top of the 
pages, so that wherever the book may be opened the reader knows 
instantly precisely where he is. Then, with su])-heads placed through 
the speeches according to the leading points discussed, and with 
important passages in black letters, the arrangement is such that 
any passage that may be wanted can easily be found. 

Great care has been taken in the reading. Five separate editions 
of the speeches, debates, etc., have been used for comparison. In 
this way serious mistakes and important omissions have been dis- 
covered and corrected. This is not lo profess that no mistak(;s can 
be found in this edition; it is only to say that the greatest care has 
been taken that tliere should be none. 

That these living princi{)les and this vital history may receive 
from tlie Americiaii p(M)i)le the e.onsideration that is due both to the 
matter and to themselves, is the earnest wish of 

The Editor 

AND 

The PiiBLisirERS. 
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POLITICAL SPHIiCIILS AND DEBATES. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 

• DeUirml at JU., (hfohtr /(/, tsr>/,. 

[On Monday, October, U>, IS.lt, Sen, dor !)oin;l:is, by n])])()in1iniMit, iid- 
drosscd a lar^'c audiiMice at IN'ona. Wlnni lie cIos(m 1. be was iirecied with 
six hf'arl.y cliei'rs', and the band in attendance piawsl a slirriinx air. 'I’lie 
crowd tlu'i] b(‘i,oin to call for Lincoln, who, as .lnd.i;e J)oiiirJas had an- 
nonncc'd, was. In agreement, to answ'er him. Mr. iJncoln llien took the 
stand and said : — J 

FKLbow-CrrrzENS : T do not rise to speak now, if 1 can stipir 
late with tlie midienee to meet me here at hall’-pasi six or at seven 
o'clock. It is now several minutes past Hvi*, and »jiido(‘ Douglas 
has spoken over three hours. Jf you hear me at all, L wish you to 
hear me through. It wall take me as long as it has takiai him. That 
will carry us beyond eight o'clock at night. Now (n ei'y one of yon 
who can Kunaiii that long, can just as well g(‘t his BUjijx'r, meet mii 
at seven, and remain an hour or two later. Th<‘ Judge has already 
informed you that he is to have an hour to reply to me. I doubt 
not but you Jiave been ti little surprised to learn that I have con- 
sented to give one of his high reputation and known ability tliis ad- 
vantage of me. Indeed, my consenting to it, though reluctant, Avas 
not wholly unselfish, for I su.spected, if it were umhu'slood that the 
Judge was entirely done, you Democrats would leavii and not hear 
me; but by giving him the close, I felt conlident yon would stay for 
the fun of hearing him skin me. 

[Thi.s proposition was agrc«*d to and at 7 o'clock i*. m. In* made the 
following speecli:— ] 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and tlui propriety of its 
restoration, eonstitute the’suhject of what I am about fo say. 

As I desire to present my owm (jonnoeted view of this subject, 
my remarks will not be specifically an answer'to Judge Douglas; yet 

[IJ 
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as I proceed, the main points he has presented will arise, and will 
receive such respectful attention as T may be able to give them. 

1 wish further to say that I do not proi)ose to question the patri- 
otism, or assail the motives of any man or class of men, but rather 
to confine myself strictly to the naked merits of the question. 

T also wish to })e no less than national in all the positions T may 
take, and whem'ver f tak(‘ ground which others have thought, or 
may think, narrow, section.al, and dangerous to the Union, I hoi)o 
to give a r(*asoii which will appear sufficient, at least to some, why [ 
think differently. 

And as tliis subject is no other than part and parcel of the larger 
general question of domestic slavery, 1 wish to :\iakk and to kkkp 
the distinction between the existing} institution and the extension 
of it, so broad and so clear, that no hon(*st man can misunderstand 
me, and no dishonest one successfully misrepresent me. 

In order to a clear understanding of what thi5 Missouri Com- 
promise is, a short history of the preceding kindred subjcjcts will be 
proper. 

THE NO IIT 11 WESTERN TERRITORY. 

When we established our independence, we did not own or claim 
the country to which this (compromise applies, linh'ed, strictly 
speaking, the Confederacy then owned no country at all; the States 
respectively owned the country within their limits, and some of them 
owned territory beyond tlndr strict State limits. Virginia tlius owned 
the Northwestern Territory — the country out of which the principal 
part of Ohio, all Indiana, all Illinois, all Michigan, and all Wiscon- 
sin, have since been formed. She also owned (perhaps within her 
then limits) what has since been fornnal into the State of Kentucky. 
North Carolina thus owned what is now the State of Tennessee; and 
South Carolina and Georgia owned, in separate parts, what are now 
Mississippi and Alabama. Coimecticcut, t think, ovviuid the little 
remaining part of Ohio — being the same where they now send G id- 
dings to Congress, and beat all creation at making cheese. 

Tuese Territories, together with the States themselves constituted 
all the country over which the Confederacy tlnm claimed any sort (^f 
jurisdiction. We were then living under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which were superceded by the Constitution several years after- 
ward. Tlic question of ceding these T(‘rritories to tlie General 
Government was set on foot. Mr. JelTerson — the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, and otherwise a chief actor in the 
Revolution; then a delegate in Congress; afterward, twice President; 
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v/ho wtis, is, and perhaps will continue to be, the most distinguished 
politician of our history; a Virginian by birth and continued resi- 
dence, and withal, a slaveholder — conceived the idea of taking that 
occasion to prevent slavery ever going into the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. He prevailed on the Virginia Legislature to adopt his views, 
and to cede the Territory, making the prohibition of slavery therein 
a condition of the deed. Congress aecepted the cession with the con- 
dition;^ and in the first ordinance (which the acts of Congress were 
then called) for the government of the Territory, provided that slav- 
ery should never be permitted therein. This is the famed “Ordi- 
nance of ’87,” so often spoken of. 

Thenceforward for sixty-one years, and until 1848, the last scrap 
of this territory came into the Union as the State of Wisconsin, all 
parties acted in quiet obedience to this ordinance. It is^now what 
Jefferson foresaw and intended — the happy home of teeming mil- 
lions of free, white, prosperous people, and no slave among them. 

AUTHOR AND ORIGIN OP THE POLICY. 

Thus, with the author of the Declaration of Independence, the 
policy of prohibiting slavery in new territory originated. Thus, 
away back of the Constitution, in the pure, fresh, free breath of the 
Revolution, the State of Virginia and the National Congress put that 
policy in practice. Thus, through more than sixty of the best years 
of the Republic, did tliat policy steadily work to its great and 
beneficent end. And thus, in those five Stat(^s, and five millions 
of free, enterprising people, we have before us the rich fruits of 
this policy. 

Rut now, new light breaks upon us. Now Congress declares 
this ought never to have been, and the like of it must never be 
again. The “sacr(*d right of self-government is grossly violated 
by it. ” W e even find some men, who drew their first breath, and 
every other breath of their lives, under this very restriction, who now 
live in dread of absolute suffocation, if they should be restricted in 
the ‘ ‘ sacred right ” of taking slaves to Nebraska. 

That perfect liberty they sigh for — the liberty of making slaves 
of other people — Jefferson never thought of; their own fathers 
never thought of ; they never thought of themselves, a year ago. 
How fortunate for them they did not sooner become sensible of their 
groat misery I 0, how difficult it is to treat with respect such as- 
saults upon all we have ever really held sacred. 

1 See this more fully explained on page 471. As It stands here It Is not strictly correct. 
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THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY. 

But to return to history. In 1 803 we purchased what was then 
called Louisiana, of France. It included the present States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa; also the Territory of Min- 
nesota, and the present bone of contention, Kansas and Nebrask.i. 
Slavery already existed among the French at New Orleans; and to 
some extent, at St. Louis. In 1812, Louisiana came into the Union 
as a slave State, without controversy. In 1818 or 1819, Missouri 
showed signs of a wish to come in with slavery. This was resisted 
by Northern members of Congress; and thus began tlie first great 
slavery agitation in the nation. The controversy lasted several 
months, and became very angry and exciting; the House of Repre- 
sentatives^voting steadily for the prohibition of slavery in Missouri, 
and the Senate voting as steadily against it. Threats of breaking 
up the Union were freely made; and the ablest public men of the 
day became seriously alarmed. 

THE COMPROMISE. 

At length a compromise was made, in which, as in all compro- 
mises, both sides yielded something. It was a law passed on the 
6th day of March, 1820, providing that Missouri might come into 
the Union with slavery, but that in all the remaining part of the 
territory purchased of France, which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes north latitude, slavery should never be per- 
mitted. This provision of law is the Missouri Compromise. In ex- 
cluding slavery north of the line, the same language is employed as 
in the ordinance of ’87. It directly applied to Iowa, Minnesota and 
the present bone of contention, Kansas and Nebraska. Whether 
there should or should not be slavery south of tliat line, notliing 
was said in the law. But Arkansas constituted the principal re- 
maining part, south of the line; and it has since been admitted as a 
Slave State. By still another rapid move, Texas, claiming a boun- 
dary much farther west than when we parted with her in 1819, was 
brought back to the United States, and admitted into the Union as a 
Slave State. Then there was little or no settlement in the northern 
part of Texas, a considerable portion of which lay north of the Mis- 
souri line; and in the resolutions admitting her into the Union, the 
Missouri restriction was expressly extended westward across her ter- 
ritory. This was in 1845, only nine years ago. 

Thus originated the Missouri Compromise; and thus has it been 
respected down to 1845. And even four years later, in 1849, our 
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distinguished senator [Judge Douglas], in a public address, held the 
following language in relation to it: — 

“The Missouri Compromise had been in practical operation for about 
a (piartiM* (d' a ctuitury, and had received the sanction and the approbation 
of men of all parties in <‘very section of the Union. It had allayed all sec- 
tional jealoush's and irritations, growing out of this vexed question, and 
harmonized and tranquilized the whole country. It had given to Henry 
(day, as its prominent champion, the proud ftodr/g'uri of the ‘Great Pacifi- 
cator,’ and by that title, and for that service, his political friends had 
rep(‘ni,*dly apf)ealed to the people to rally under his standard, as a Presi- 
dential candidate, as the man who liad exhibited the patriotism and th(‘ 
l)ower to sup[)ress an unholy and treasonable agitation, and i)reserve the 
Ihiion. lie was not aware that any man, or any party from any section of 
tli(‘ Union, had t'van* urged as an obj(*ction to Mr. Clay that he was the 
^ireat champion of the Missouri Com|)romise. On the contrary, the effort 
was made by the oppom'nts of Mr. Clay, to prove that he was not entith'd 
to llie exclusivi* merit of that great patriotic m(‘asure; and that the honor 
\ ,is ('qiially due to otln‘rs, as well as to him, for securing its adoption — 
that it had its origin in the hearts of all patriotic mim, who desired to pre- 
si'rve and perpetuate tlie blessings of our glorious Union — an origin akin to 
that of the (k)nstituf ion of the United States, conceived in the same spirit 
of fraternal atfection, and calculated to remove forever the only danger, 
which seemed to threaten, at some distant day, to sever the social bond of 
Union. All the evidences of public opinion at that day seemed to indicate 
that this Compromise had been canonized in the hearts of the American 
people, as a sacred thing, which no ruthless hand would ever be reckless 
cMougli to destroy.” 

I do not read this extract to involve Judge Douglas in au incon- 
sistency. If he afterward thought he Jiad been wrong, it was right 
for him to change — I bring this forward merely to show the high 
estimate placed on the Missouri Compromise by all parties up to so 
late as the year 1849. 

But going back a little, in point of time. Our war with 
Mexico broke out in 1849. When Congress was about adjourning 
that session. President Polk asked them to place two millions of 
dollars under his control, to be used by liim in the recess, if found 
pructicable and expedient, in negotiating a treaty of peace with 
Mexico, and acquiring some part of her territory. A bill was 
duly g()tt(*n up for the purpose, and was progressing swim- 
mingly in the House of Representatives, when a member by the 
name of David Wilraot, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, moved as 
an amendment, ‘ ‘ Provided, that in any territory thus acquired, ^ 
there shall never be slavery. ” 
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This is the origin of 

THE FAR-PAMED “ WILMOT PROVISO.” 

It created a great flutter ; but it stuck like wax, was voted into 
the bill, and the bill passed with it through the House. The Sen- 
ate, however, adjourned without final action on it, and so both 
appropriation and proviso were lost for the time. The war con- 
tinued, and at the next session the President renewed his request 
for the appropriation, enlarging the amount, I think, to three mil- 
lions. Again came the Proviso, and defeated the measure. Con- 
gress adjourned again, and the war went on. In December, 1847, 
the new Congress assembled. I was in the lower House that term. 
The “ Wilmot Proviso,” or the principle of it, was constantly com- 
ing up in some shape or other, and I think I may venture to say [ 
voted for it at least forty times, during the short time 1. was there. 
The Senate, however, held it in check, and it never became a law. 

In the spring of 1848, a treaty of peace was made with IVIexico, 
by which we obtained that portion of her country which now consti- 
tutes the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, and the present State 
of California. By this treaty the “ Wilmot Proviso ” was defeateil, 
in so far as it was intended to be a condition of the acquisition of 
territory. Its friends, however, were «till determined to find some 
way to restrain slavery from getting into the new country. This 
new acquisition lay directly west of our old purchase from France, 
and extended west to the Pacific Ocean — and was so situated that 
if the Missouri line should be extended straight west, the new 
country would be divided by such extended line, leaving some 
north and some south of it. On Judge Douglas’s motion, a bill, 
or provision of a bill, passed the Senate to extend the Missouri 
line. The Proviso men in the House, including niysidf, voted it 
down, because, by implication, it gave up the southern part to 
slavery, while we were bent on having it all free. 

In the fall of 1848, the gold mines were discovered in California. 
This attracted the people to it with unprecedented rapidity, so that 
on, or soon after, the meeting of the new Congress in December, 
1849, she already had a population of nearly a hundred thousand ; 
had called a convention, formed a State Constitution excluding 
slavery ; and was knocking for admission into the Union. The 
Proviso men, of course, were for letting her in ; but the Senate, 
always true to the other side, would not consent to Iier admission. 
And there California stood, kept out of the Union, because she 
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would not let shivery into her borders. Under nil the circumshiiices, 
perliiips this wiis not wrong. There were other points of disputt^ 
eonnected with the general question of slavery, which equally needeil 
adjustment. The South clamored for a more efficient Fugiti\'e-Shive 
law. The North clamored for the abolition of a peculiar species ot 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, in connection with whicli, 
ill view from the windows of the Capitol, a sort of negro liveiy- 
stable, — wliere droves of negroes were collected, temporarily kept, 
and finally taken to Southern markets, precisely like droves of horses, 
— had been openly maintained for fifty years. 

UTAH, NEW MEXICO, AND 1<S5(). 

Utah and New Mexico needed Territorial governments; and 
whether slavery should or should not be prohibited within them was 
.•mother (luestion. The indefinite western boundary of Texas was 
to be settl(‘d She was a Sl:ive Stab*, and consequently the farther 
west the slavery men could push her boundary, the more slave 
ground was secured ; and the farther east the slavery opponents 
could thrust the boundary liack, the less slave ground was seiaired. 
Thus this wns just as clearly a slavery question as any of the others. 

These points all needed adjustment ; and they were all held iq), 
perhaps wisely, to make them help to adjust one another. The 
Union now, as in 1820, was thought to be in danger ; and devotion 
to the Union rightfully inclined men to yield somewhat in points, 
IV here nothing else could have so inclined th(*m. A compromise 
was finally efi'ected. The South got their new Fugitive-Slave law; 
and the North got California (by far the best part of our acrpiisition 
from IMexieo) as a Free State. The South got a provision that New 
Mexico and Utah, when admitted as States, m ly come in with or 
without shivery as they may then choose ; and the North got the 
slave trade abolished in the District of Columbia. The North got 
the western boundary of Texas thrown farther back eastward than 
the South desired ; but, in turn, they gave Texas ten millions of 
dollars, with which to pay her old debts. This is the Compromise 
of 1860 . 

Preceding the Presidential election of 1852, each of the great 
political parties, Democrats and Whigs, met in convention, and 
adopted resolutions indorsing the Compromise of ’50, as a “ finality, ’ 
a final settlement, so far as these parties could make it so, of ail 
slavery agititioji. Previous to this, in 1851, the Illinois Legisla- 
ture had indorsed it. 
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NEBRASKA COMES INTO VIEW. 

Daring this long pt^riod of time, Nebraska had remained sub- 
stantially an iiniidiabited coiintiy, but now eini.i>ration to, and 
settlement within, it la^gan to take place. It is about one-third as 
large ;is the present Uiiited States, and its importance, so long over- 
looked, begins to come into view. The restriction of slavery by the 
Missoui i (Joinpromise direclly applies to it — in fact was first made, 
and has siiKje been in linbiined, expressly for it. In 1S53, a bill to 
giv(' it a Territorial government was passed by the House of llepiv- 
sentatives, and, iii the hands of Judge Douglas, failed of passing 
only for want of time This bill contained no repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. Inde(‘d, when it was assailed because it did contain 
such repeal, Judge Douglas defended it in its existing form. On 
January 4, LSot, Judge Douglas introduces a new bill to give Ne- 
braska a territorial government. He accompanies this bill with a 
report, in whicJi last he (‘xpressly recommends that the Missouri 
Compromise shall neither he allirmed nor repealed. 

Ihdore long the bill is so modified as to make two Territori(‘s 
instead of one, calling the southern one Kansas. 

Also, aixmt a month after the introduction of the bill, on the 
Judge’s o>\n motion, it is so amended as to declare the Missouri 
Compromise inoperative and void ; and, substantially, that the 
people who go and s(‘ttle there may establish slaviny, or exedude it, 
as they may see (it. In this shape, the bill passeil both branches 
of Congress and becjime a law. 

This is the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The history may 
not be precis(‘ly accurate in ev(‘ry ]* irtieiilar j j)ut I am sure it is 
sullkaeiitly so, for all the use I shall attempt to make of it ; and in 
it we have the chief material enal>ling us to judge corre(;tly whether 
the repeal ot the Missouri Compromise is right or wrong. 

I think, and shall try to show, that it is wrong — wrong in its 
direct effect, letting slavery into Kansas and Nebraska ; and wrong 
in its prospective principle, allowing it to spread to every other 
liart of the wide world, where men can be found inclined to take it. 

This declared indifference, but as I must think covert real zeal, 
for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate it because of the 
monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate it because it deprives 
our republican example of its just influence in the world ; enables 
the enemies of free institutions, with plausibility to taunt us as 
hypocrites ; causes the real friends of freedom to doubt our sin- 
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cerity ; and especially because it forces so many really good men 
among ourselves into an open war with the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, criticising the Declaration of Independence, 

and insisting that there is no right principle of action but self-in- 
terest. 

Before proceeding, let me say I think I have no prejudice 
against the Southern people. They are just what we would be in 
their situation. If slavery did not now exist among them, they 
would not introduce it. Jf it did now exist among us, we should 
not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses North and 
South. Doubtless there are individuals, on both sides, who would 
not hold slaves under any circumstances, and others who would 
gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out of existence. We 
know that some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and 
become tip-top abolitionists ; while some Northern ones go South, 
and become most cruel slave-masters. 

AVhen Southern people tell us they arc no ^ore responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we are, I acknowledge the fact. When 
it is said that the institution exists, and that it is very difficult to 
get rid of it in any satisfactory way, 1 can understand and appreci- 
ate the saying. I surely will not blame them for not doing what I 
should not know how to do myself. 

I f all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to 
do, as to the existing institution. My first impulse would be to 
free all the slaves, and send them to Liberia — to their own native 
land. But a moment’s reflection would convince me, that whatever 
of high hope (as I think there is) there may be in this in the long 
run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they all landed there in 
a day, tiiey would all perish in the next ten days, and there are not 
surplus sbipjiing and surplus money enough to cairy them there in 
many times ten days. What then ? Free them all, and keep them 
among us as underlings ? Is it quite certain that this betters their 
condition ? 

I think I would not hold one in slavery, at any rate ; yet tlie 
point is not clear enough for me to denounce people upon. What 
next? Free them, and make them politically and socially our 
equals? My own feelings will not admit of this; and if mine 
would, we well know that those of the great mass of white peoiile 
will not. Whether this feeling accords with justice and sound 
judgment, is not the sole question, if indeed it is any part of it. 

A universal feeling, whether well or ill-founded, can not be safely 
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disregarded. We can not, then, make them equals. Tt does seem 
to me tliiit systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted ; but 
for their tardiness in tliis, T will not undertake to judge our brethren 
of the Sou til. 

AVhen tliey remind us of their constitutional rights, 1 acknowl- 
edge them — not grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; mid I would give 
them any legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives, which 
should not in its stringency be more likely to carry a free man into 
slavery, than our ordinary criminal laws are to hang an innocent 
one. 

lint all this, lo my judgiiKMit, furnislies no more excuse for 
perniitting slavery to go into our own free tei-j itoiy, than it wonUl 
for reviving the African slave trade by law. The law which forbids 
the bringing of slaves from Africa, and that which has so long 
forbidden the taking of them into Nebraska, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished on any moral principle; and the n^peal of the former 
could fmd quite as pfausible excuses as that of the latter. 

AKGiniENTS roll THE llEPEAJ.. 

Ihe aiguments by which the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
is scaiglit to be justified, are these 

First. That the Nebraska country inasled a, Territorial govern- 
ment. 

Second. That in various ways, the pulilie had repudiated that 
Compromise, and demanded the repeal, and tlnn’efore, should not 
now eoiuplain of it. 

And lastly, I hat (he repeal establish(‘s a principle which is 
intriusically right. 

ANSWER. 

I will attempt an answer to eae.li of them in its turn. 

Firat tliiMi. If that country was in nee, I of a Territorial organi- 
zation, could it not have had it as wtdl without as with tlic repeal? 
Town and Minnesota, to both of which the Missouri restriction 
.ippl.ed, had, witliout its repeal, cacli in succession. Territorial 
organizations. And t»r’en the year before, a bill for Nel)r,iska 
Itself was witliiu an ace of passing, without llic repealing clause ; 
and tins m the hauds.of tlie same men wlio arc now tlio champions 
of repeal. Why no necessity M™ for tlie repeal? But still later, 
when this very hill was first hronght in, it contained no rci.e.al. But, 
say they, because the people, had demanderl, or rather commanded. 
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the repeal, the repeal was to accompany the organization, whenever 
that should occur. 

Now, I deny that the public ever demanded any such thing — 
ever repudiated the Missouri (Compromise, ever c'oinmaiided its 
repeal. I deny it, and call for the proof. It is not contended, 
I believe, that any such command has ever l;een given in express 
terms. It is only said that it was done in principle. The support 
of the Wilmot Proviso is the lirst fact mentioned, to prove that 
tlie Missouri restriction was repudiated in principle, and tlie second 
is, the refusal to extend the Missouri line over the country accpiired 
from Mexico. These arc near enough alike to he treated together. 
Tlie one was to exclude the chances of slavery from the wlujle new 
acquisition by the lump, and the other was to reject a division of it, 
by which one-half was to he given up to those* chanc(‘s. 

Now, whether this was a repudiation of the Missouri Compromise 
line, in principle, depends upon whether the Missouri law contained 
any principle reetuiring the lino to be extended over the country ac- 
quired from Mexico. I contend it did not. T insist that it contained 
no general principle, but that it was, in every sense, specific. That 
its t(‘rins limit it to the country purchas(‘d from Fraiua*, is und(‘ni(‘d 
and undeniable. It could have no principle beyond the intention 
of those who made it. They did not intend to extend the line to 
country which tlu^y did not own. If they intended to extend it, in 
the event of acquiring additional territory, why did they not say so ? 
It was just as easy to say that “in all tlie country west of the 
Mississippi which we now own or may hereafter acquire, tiu'ni shall 
never be slavery,” as to say what they did say ; and they would 
have said it, if they had me.int it. An int(*ntion to ext(*nd tlie law 
is not only not mentioned in the law, but is not mention(*d in any 
contemporaneous history. Both the law 'tself and the history of 
the times are a blank as to any principle of extension ; and by 
neither the known rules for construing statutes and contracts, nor 
by common sense, can any such princi[)le b(^ inferred. 

Another fact showing the specific character of the M issouri law 
— showing that it intended no more than it expressed ; sliowing 
that the line was not intended as a universal dividing line between 
Free and Slave Territory, present and prospective, north of which 
slavery could never go — is the fact that, by yiat very law, Missouri 
came in as a Slave State, norih of the line. If that law contained 
any prospective princiide, the wliole law must he looked to in order 
to ascertain what the princij^le w'as. And by this rule, the South 
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could fairly contend that inasmuch as they got one Slave State 
north of the line at the inception of the law, they have a right to 
have another given them north of it occasionally, now and then, in 
the indefinite westward extension of the line. This demonstrates 
the absurdity of attempting to deduce a prospective principle from 
the Missouri Compromise line. 

When we voted for the Wilmot Proviso, we were voting to keep 
slavery out of the whole Mexican accpiisition ; and little did we 
think that we wcie thereby voting to let it into Nebraska, lying 
several hundred miles distant. When we voted^ against extending 
the Missouri lino, little did we think that we were voting to destroy 
the old line, then of near thirty years' standing. 

To argue that we thus repudiated the Missouri Compromise is 
no less absurd than it would be to argue that because we have so 
far forborne to accpiire Cuba, we have thereby, in principle, repu- 
diated our former acquisitions, and determined to throw them out 
of the Union. No less absurd than it would be to say that, because 
1 have refused to build an addition to my house, I thereby have 
decided to destroy the existing house ! And if I catch you setting 
fire to my house, you will turn upon me and say I instructed you 
to do it ! 

The most conclusive argument, however — that while voting for 
the Wilmot Proviso, and while voting against the extension of 
the Missouri line, we never thought of disturbing the original 
Missouri Compromise — is found in the fact that there was then, 
and still is, an unorganized tract of fine country, nearly as large as 
the State of Missouri, lying immediately w(^st of Arkansas, and 
south of the Missouri (knnpromise line ; and that we never at- 
tempted to prohibit slavery as to it. I wish particular attention to 
this. It adjoins the original Missouri Compromise line by its 
northern boundury, and consecpiently is ])art of the country into 
which, by implication, slavery w^as permitted to go by that Com- 
promise. There it has lain open ever since, and there it still lies ; 
and yet no effort has been made at any time to wrest it from the 
South. In all our struggles to prohibit slavery within our Mexican 
acquisitions, we never so much as lifted a finger to prohibit it as 
to this tract. Is not this entirely conclusive that, at all times, *wo 
have held tlie Missouri Compromise as a sacred thing, even when 
against ourselves as well as when for us ? 

Senator Douglas sometimes says the Missouri line itself, was, in 
principle, only an extension of the line of the ordinance of ’87 — 
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that is to say, an extension of the Ohio river. I think this is weak 
enough on its face. I will remark, however, that, as a glance at 
the map will show, the Missouri line is a long way farther south 
than the Ohio, and that if our Senator, in proposing his extension, 
had stuck to the principle of jogging southward, perhaps it might 
not have been voted down so readily. 

But next it is said that the Compromises of *50, and the ratifica- 
tion of them by both political parties in ’52, cstablislied a new 
principle, which recpiires the repeal of the Missouri (.’om promise. 
This, Jigain, T deny. T deny it, and demand tho proof. T have 
already stated fully what the Compromises of ’50 are. Tlie pir- 
ticular part of those measures from which the virtual repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is sought to be inferred, (for it is admitted 
they contain nothing about it, in express terms,) is the provision in 
tlie Utah and New Mexico laws, which permits them, when they 
seek admission into the Union as States, to come in with or without 
slavery as they shall then see fit. 

Now I insist this provision was made for Utah and New Mexico, 
and for no other place whatever. It had no more direct reference 
to Nebraska than it had to tho territories of the moon. But, say 
they, it had reference to Nebraska, in principle. Let us see. The 
North consented to this provision, not because they considered it 
right in itself, but because they were compensated — paid for it. 

They, at the same time, got California into the Union as a Free 
State. This was far the best part of all they had struggled for by the 
Wilmot Proviso. Tliey also got the area of slavery somewhat nar- 
rowed down in the settlement of tlie boundary of Texas. Also, they 
got the slave-trade abolished in the District of Columbia. 

For all these desirable objects, the North could afford to yield 
something; and they did yield to the South the Utah and New 
Mexi(;o provision. I do not mean thnt the whole North, or even a 
majority, yielded, when the law pass(*d; but enough yielded when 
added to the vote of the South, to carry the measure. Now can it 
be pretended that the principle of this arrangement requires us to 
permit the same provision to be applied to Nebraska, without any 
equivalent at all ? Give us another Free State; press the boundary 
of Texas still further back; give us another step toward the destruc- 
tion of slavery in the District, and you present us a similar case. 
But ask us not to repeat, for nothing, what you paid for in the first 
instance. If you wish the thing again, p;iy again. That is the 
principle of the Compromises of ’50, if indeed they had any princi- 
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pies beyond their specific terms — it was the system of equivalents. 

Again : Jf Congress, at tliat time, intended that all future terri- 
tories should, when admitted as States, come in with or witliout slav- 
ery, at their own option, wh}^ did it not say so ? With such a 
iiniver.sal provision, all know the bills could not have passed. Did 
they, then — could they — establish a principle contrary to their 
own intention ? Still further: Tf they intended to establish the 
princijilc tliat wher(‘V(;r Congress had control, it should be left to 
the pe()])le to do as they thought fit with slaA^ery, wMiy did they not 
authorize the people of the District of Columbia, at tlieir option, to 
abolish slavery within their limits? 

I personally know this has not been left undone because it was 
unthought of. It was frequently spoken of by members of Con- 
gress, and by citizens of Washington, six years ago; and I heard no 
one express a doubt that a system of gradual emancipation, with 
compensation to owners, would meet the approbation of a large ma- 
jority of the white people of tlie District. But without the action 
of Congress they could say nothing; and Congress .said “No.” In 
the measures of ISnO, Congress had the subject of slavery in the 
District cxpn^ssly on hand. If they w(‘re then establishing the iirin- 
ciple of allowing the people to do as they jilease with slavery, why 
did they not apply the principle to that people ? 

Again: It is claimed that by the Resolutions of the Illinois Leg- 
islature, passed in 1851, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was 
demanded. This I deny also. Whatever may be worked out by a 
criticism of tlie language of those re.solutions, the peoi)le have never 
understood them as being any more than an indorsenumt of the 
Compioniise of 18i)0, and a release of our Senators from voting for 
theMilmot Proviso. The whole people are living witnesses, that 
this only was their view\ 

Finally: It is asked, ‘‘If we did not mean to apply the Utah and 
New Mexico provision to all future Territories, what did we mean 
when we, in 18.')!^, indorsed the Compromises of 1850?” 

lor myself, I can answer this question most easily. I meant 
not to ask a repeal or modification of the Fugitive-Slave law. I 
meant not to ask for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I meant not to resist the admission of Utah and New 
Mexico, (‘^ en should they ask to come in as Slave States. I meant 
nothing about additional Territories, because, as I understood, we 
then had no Territory whose character as to slavery was not already 
settled, As to Nebraska, I regarded its character as being fixed, 
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by the Missouri Compromise, for thirty years — as unalterably fixed 
as that of my own home in Illinois. As to new acquisitions, I said, 

“ suflicieiit unto the day is the evil thereof.” When we make new 
acquisitions, we will, as heretofore, try to manage them somehow. 
That is my answer ; that is what I meant and said ; and I appeal 
to the people to say each for himself, whether that was not also the 
universal meaning of the Free States. 

And now, in turn, let me ask a few questions. If by any or all 
these matters, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was com- 
manded, why was net the command sooner obeyed? Why was the 
repeal omitted in the Nebraska bill of 1853? Why was it omitted 
in the original bill of 1854? Why, in the accompanying report, 
w^as such a repeal characterized as a departure from the course 
pursued in 1850? and its continued omission recommended? 

I am aware Judge Douglas now argues that the subsequent ex- 
press repe.al is no substantial alteration of the bill. This argument 
seems wonderful to me. It is as if one should argue that wliite and 
black are not dilTerent He admits, liowever, that there is a literal 
change in the ])ill, and that h<‘ made the change in deference to other 
Senators, who would not support the bill without. Tliis proves 
that those other Semators thought the cliange a sul)stantial one, and 
that the Judge thought their opinions worth deferring to. llis own 
opinions, therefore, s(‘em not to rest on a v(‘ry (irm btisis, even in 
his own mind ; and I suppose the world believes, and will continue 
to b(4iev(‘, that precisely on the substance of that change this whole 
agitation has arisem. 

I conclude, tlnm, that the public never demanded tln^ rep(‘al of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

TIIK RKPEAL WllONQ IN ITSELF. 

I now come to consider whether the repeal, with its avowed prin- 
ciples, is intrinsically right. 1 insist that it is not. Take the p(‘- * 
culiar (;ase. A controversy had arisen betwetm the advocates and 
opponents of slavery, in relation to its establishment within the 
country we had purchased of France. The southern, and then b(*st, 
part of the purchase, was already in as a Slave St.ate. The contro- 
versy was settled by al.so letting Missouri in as a Slave State ; but 
with the agreement that within all the remaining part of the pur- 
chase, north of a certain line, there should never b(* slavery. As to 
what was to be done with tiie remaining part south of the line noth- 
ing was said ; but peihaps the fair implication was, that it should 
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come in slavery, if it should so choose. The southern part, 
except a portion heretofore mentioned, afterward did come in with 
slavery, as the State of Arkansas. 

All these many years, since 1820, the northern part had re- 
mained a wilderness. At length, settlements began in it also. In 
due course, Iowa came in as a Free State, and Minnesota was given 
a Territorial government, without removing the slavery restriction. 
Finally, the sole remaining part, north of the line — Kansas and 
Nebraska — was to be organized ; and it is proposed, and carried, 
to blot out the old dividing line of thirty-four years’ standing, and 
to open the whole of that country to the introduction of slavery. 
Now this, to my mind, is manifestly unjust. After an angiy and 
dangerous controversy, the parties made friends by dividing the 
bone of contention. The one party first appropriates her own share, 
beyond all i)ower to be disturbed in the possession of it, and then 
seizes the share of tlie other party. It is as if two starving men 
had divided tlnur only loaf ; the one had hastily swallowed his half, 
and then grabbed the other’s half just as he was putting it into his 
mouth. 


A PAIR OP LULLABIES, 

Let me li(‘re drop the main argument, to notice what I consider 
rather an inferior mutter. It is argued that slavery will not go to 

Kansas and Nebraska, in any event. This is a palliation a 

lullaby. I have some hope that it will not ; but let us not be too 
confident. As to climate, a glance at the map shows that there are 
five Slave States — Delaware, Maiyland, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, and also the District of Columbia, all north of the 
Missouri Compromise line. The census returns of 1850 show that, 
within these, there are eight hundred and sixty-seven thousand two 
hundred and seventy-six slaves — being more than one-fourth of 
all the slaves in the nation. 

It is not climate, then, that will keep slavery out of these Terri- 
tories. Is there anything in the peculiar nature of the country? 
Missouri adjoins the;;e Territories by her entire wa^stern boundary, 
and slavery is already within every one of her western counties. I 
have even heard it said that there are more slaves in proportion to 
whites in the northwestern county of 3Iis.souri, than within any 
other county in the State. Slavery pressed entirely up to tiie old 
western boundary of the State, and when, rather recently, a part of 
that boundary’’ at the northwest was moved out a little farther west, 
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slavery followed on quite up to the new line. Now when the re- 
striction is removed, what is to prevent it from going still farther? 
Climate will not — no peculiarity of the country will — nothing in 
nature will. Will the disposition of the people prevent it? Those 
nearest the scene are all in favor of the extension. The Yankees, 
who are opposed to it, may be most numerous ; but, in military 
phrase, the battle-field is too far from their base of operations. 

But it is said, there now is no law in Nebraska on the subject of 
slavery, and that, in such case, taking a slave there operates his 
freedom. Tliat is a good book law, but is not the rule of actual 
practice. Wherever slavery is, it has been first introduced without 
law. The oldest laws we find concerning it, are not laws introduc- 
ing it, but regulating it as an already existing thing. A white man 
takes hi^ slave to Nebraska now. Who will inform the negro that 
he is free? Who will take him before court to test the question of 
his freedom? In ignorance of his legal emancipation, ho is kept 
(shopping, splitting, and plowing. Others are brought and move on 
in the same track. At last, if ever the time for voting comes on 
tile (piestion of slavery, the institution already, in fact, exists in the 
country, and can not well be removed. The fact of its presence, 
and the dilUculty of its removal, will carry the vote in its favor. Keep 
it out until a vote is taken, and a vote in favor of it can not bo got 
in Jiny population of forty thousand on eartli, who have been drawn 
together by the ordinary motives of emigration and settlement. To 
get slaves into the Territory simultaneously with the whites, in the 
incipient stages of settlement, is the precise stake played for, and 
won, in this Nebraska measure. 

The question is asked us: “If slaves will go in, notwithstanding 
the general principle of law liberates them, why would they not 
eipuilly go in against positive statute law — go in, even if the Mis- 
souri restrictions were maintained ! ” I answer: Because it takes a 
much bokfer man to venture in with his property in the latter case 
than in the former; because the positive Congressional enactinent is 
known to, and respected by, all or nearly all; whereas the negative 
principle, that no law is free law, is not much known except among 
lawyers. We have some experience of this practical diirerence. In 
spite of the ordinance of ’87, a few negroes were brought into Illi- 
nois, and held in a state of quasi slavery, not enough, however, to 
carry a vote of the people in favor of the institution, when they 
came to form a Constitution. But, in the adjoining Missouri coun- 
try, where there was no ordinance of ’87 — was no restriction — they 
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• 1 tPTi times imy :i hundred times, as fast, and actually 
were csirncd ten times, uuy , , i r , 

m.ide a Slave State. This is fact — naked fact. 

Another lullaby argument is, that, Taking slaves to new coun- 
tries does not increase their number — does not make any one a slave 
who othei-wise would he free. There is some truth in this, and I am 
glad of it ; hut it is not wholly true. The African slave-trade is not 
yet e(re(aually suppressed ; and if we make a reasonable deduction 
for the white people among us who arc foreigners, and the descend- 
lints of foriMgners, arriving here since 1808, we shall find the in- 
crease of the black population outrunning that of the white, to an 
extent unaccountable, except by supposing that some of them, too, 
have been coming from Africa. Tf this be so, the opening of new 
countries to the institution increases the demand for, and augments 
the price of, slaves) and so does in fact make slaves of freemen, !>} 
causing them to be brought from Africa and sold into bondage. 

But however this may be, we know the opening of new countries 
to slavery tends to the perpetuation of the institution, and so does 
kee}> men in slaveiy who would otherwise be free. This result we 
do not feel like favoring, and we are under no legal obligation to 
suppress our feelings in this respect. 


THE SENSE OF JUSTICE AND HUMAN SYMPATHY. 

Equal justice to the South, it is said, requires us to consent to 
the extension of slavery to new countries. That is to say, inas- 
much as you do not object to my taking my hog to Nebraska, there- 
fore 1 must not object to your taking your slave. Now, I admit 
that this is perfectly logical, if there is no difference between hogs 
and negroes. But while you thus require me to deny the humanity 
of the negro, I wish to ask whetlier you of the South, 3 "ourselves, 
have ever been willing to do as much? It is kindly provided, that 
of all those who come into the world, onl}' a small percentage are 
natural tyrants. That percentage is no larger in the Slhve Stales 
than in the Free. 

The great majority South, as well as North, have human sympa- 
thies, of which they can no more divest themselves, than they can 
of their sensibility to physical pain. These sympathies in the 
bosoms of the Southern people manifest, in many ways, their sense 
of the wrong of slavery, and their consciousness that, after all, 
there is humanity in the negro. If they deny this, let me address 
them a few jilain questions. In 1820, you joined the North, almost 
unanimously, in declaring the African slave-trade piracy, and in 
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cannexing to it the punishment of deutli. Why did you do this? If 
you did not feel that it was wrong, why did you join in providing that 
men should be hung for it? The practice was no more than bring- 
ing wild negroes from Africa to sell to such as would buy them. 
But you never thoiiglitof hanging men forcatcliing and selling wild 
liorses, wild buffaloes, or wild bears. 

Again : You have among you a sneaking individual of the class 
of native tyrants, known as tlie “slave-dealer.” lie watches your 
necessities, and crawls up to buy your slave at a speculating pric(‘. 
If you can not lielp it, you sell to him ; but if you (;an help it, you 
drive him from your door. You despise him utterly. You do not 
recogniz(i Jiini as a friend or even as an honest man. Your children 
must not play with his ; they may rollick freely witli little negroes, 
but not with the “ slave-dealer s ’ children. If you arc obliged to 
deal with him, you try to get through the job, without so much as 
touching him. 

It is common with you to join hands witli tlu‘ men you meet ; 
but with the “slave-dealer” you avoid the ceremony --instinctively 
shrinking from the snaky contacl.. It he grows rich and retires 
from busiiK'ss, you still reunembm* him, and still kc(‘]i) uj) the ])an of 
iion-intercourse upon him and his family. Xow, why is this? You 
do not so treat the man who deals in corn, cattle, or tobacc(). 

And yet again : There are in the United States and Territories, 
including the District of Columbia, 4Tbt»4l> free blacks. At $500 
per head, they are worth over two hundred millions of dollars! 
ll(nv comes this vast amount of property to be running about, with- 
out owners? We do not see free horses, or free cattle, running at 
large. How is this? All these free blacks are the descendants of 
slaves, or have been slaves themselves; and they would be slaves 
now, but for something which has operated on their white owners, 
inducing tlnuii at A^ast pecuniary sacritices to liberate them. What 
is that something ? Is there any mistaking it ? In all tlu'se cases, 
it is your sense of justice and human sympathy, continually telling 
you that the poor negro has some natural right to himself — that 
those who deny it, and make mere merchandise of him, deserve 
kickings, contempt, and death. 

And now, why will you ask us to deny the humanity of the 
slave, and estimate liim as only the equal of the liog ? Why ask 
us to do wliat you will not do yourselves ? Why ask us to do for 
nothing, what two hundred millions of dollars could not induce you 
to do 2 
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THE SACRED RIGHT OP SELP-GOVERNMEXT. 

But one great argument in the support of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise is still to come. That argument is ‘ ‘ the sacred 
right of self-government.” It seems our distinguished Senator has 
found great difficulty in getting liis antagonists, even in the Senate, 
to meet him fairly on this argument. Some poet has said: — 

“Fools rush in Avhorc angels fear to tread.’’ 

At the hazard of being thought one of the fools of this quotation 1 
meet the argument — I rush in — I take that bull by the horns. 

I trust I understand and truly estimate the right of self-govern- 
ment. My faith in the proposition that each man should do pre- 
cisely as he pleases with all which is exclusively his own, lies at 
the foundation of the sense of justice there is in me. I extend the 
principle to communities of men, as well as to individinils. I so 
exiend it, because it is politically wise, as well as naturally just; 
politically wise in saving us from broils about .matters which do not 
concern us. Hero, or at Washington, I would not trouble myself 
with the oyster laws of Virginia, or the cranberry laws of Indiana. 

The doctrine of self-government is right — absolutely and etern- 
ally right —but it has no just application as here attemi)ted. Or 
perhaps I should rather say that whether it has just application, de- 
pends upon wdiether a negro is not or is a man. If he is not a man, 
in that case he who is a man, may as a matter of self-government, 
do just what he j)lcascs with him. But if the negro is a man, is it 
not to that extent a total destruction of self-government to say, that 
he too shall not govern himself ? When the white man governs 
himself, that is self-government ; but when he governs himself, and 
also another man, that is more than self-government — that is des- 
potism. If the negro is a man, why, then my ancient faith teaches 
me that “ all men are cre.ated equal;” and that there can be no 
moral right in connection with one man’s making a slave of another. 

Judge Douglas frequently, with bitter irony and sarcasm, para- 
phrases our argument by saying: “The white people of Nebraska 
are good enough to govern themselves, but they are not good enough 
to govern a few miserable negroes ! ” 

Well, I doubt not that the people of Nebraska are, Jind will con- 
tinue to be as good as the average of people elsewhere. I do not 
say the contrary. What I do say is that- no man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s consent. I say this is the 
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leading principle, the sheet-anchor of American Republicanism. 
Our Declaration of Independence says; — 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are cnNili-d 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
ri^rhts; that amon*' these are life, lib(*rty, and th(‘ pursuit of haiqiiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, nrc- 
HlVINd THEIK JUST POWERS PROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED.” 

I have quoted so much at this time merely to show that ac- 
cording to our ancient faith, the just powers of governments are 
derived from the consent of the governed. Now, the relation of 
master and slave is pro tanto a total violation of tliis principle. 
The master not only governs the slave without his consent, but he 
governs him by a set of rules altogether different from those whieb 
he prescribes for himself. Allow all the governed an equal voice 
in the government ; and that, and that only, is self-government. 

Let it not be said I am contending for the establisliinent of po- 
litical or social equality between the whites and blacks. I have 
already said the contrary. I am not now combating the argument 
of necessity, arising from the fact that the blacks are already 
among us ; l)ut I am combating what is set up as moral argument 
foi allowing them to be taken where they have nevi*r yet been — 
arguing against the extension of a bad thing, which, where it 
aheady exists, we must of necessity manage as we best can. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS. 

In support of this application of the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, Senator Douglas has sought to bring to his aid the opinions 
and examples of our Revolutionary fathers. I am glad ho has done 
this. I love the sentiments of those old-time men, and shall be 
most happy to abide by their opinions. He shows us that when it 
was ill contemplation for the colonies to break oil from (Ireat 
Britain and set up a new government for themselves, several of tlu‘ 
States instructed their delegates to go for the ine;isiiri‘, providing 
t ach State should be allowed to regulate its domestic concerns in its 
own way. 1 do not quote; but this in substance. This was right. 
I see nothing objectionable in it. I also think it probable that it 
has some reference to the existence of slavery among them. I will 
not deny that it had. But had it any reference to the carrying of 
slavery into new countries ? That is the question, and we will let 
the fathers themselves answer it. 
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The same generation of men, and mostly the same individuals 
of the generation who declared this principle, who declared inde- 
pendence, who fought the war of the lievolutiou through, wlio 
afterwards made the Constitution under wliich we still live — these 
same men passtal the ordinance of ’87, declaring that slavery should 
never go to the Northwest Territoiy. 1 have no <lou])t Judge 
Douglas thinks they were very inconsistent in this. It is a ques- 
tion of discrimination hetwc'en them and him. 

But there is not an inch of ground left for his claiming that 
their opinions, their example, their authority, are on his side in this 
controversy. 

Again, is lujt Nel)raska, while a Territory, a part of us ? Do we 
not own the country ? And if we surremler the ctnilrol of it, do ve 
not surrender the right of s<*lf-govc*rniuent ? It is part of oui- 
selv(*s. If you say we shall not control it, beeaust? it is only l)art, 
the same is true of every other part ; and when all tin? parts a]’e 
gone, Avhat has he(*oine of the wdiole ? What is then left of us? 
What use for the General Government, when there is nothing left to 
govern ? 

But 3 ’ou say this question should ])o left to the peoph^ of Ne- 
braska, because they are more particularly inteivsbal. If this be 
the rule, you must leave it to each individual to say for himself 
Avhether ho will have slaves. What better moral right ha\(‘, thirty- 
one citizens of Nebraska to say, that the thirty-second shall not 
hold slaves, than the people of thirt^'-one Stat(*s have to sa^' that 
slavery shall not go into the thirty-second State at all ? 

But if it is a sacred right for the people of Nebraska to take 
and hold slaves there, it is e(iuall 3 " their sacred right to biy them 
where they (;an buy them cheapest ; and, that, undoul)tedly, will bo 
on the coast of Africa, provided you will consent not to hang them 
for going tlun-e to buy thcun. Vou must iHunove this restriction, 
too, from “ the sacred right of self-government.” I am aware, you 
say, that taking slav(*s from the States to Nebraska does not m ik(‘ 
slaves of freemen ; but the African slave-trader can say just as 
much. He does m^t calch free ji(*groes and bring thcun heie. Ib* 
finds them already slaves in the hands of their black captor.s, and he 
honestly buys them at i\w. rate of about a red cotton handkerchitd a 
head. This is very cheap and it is a great abridgement of the 
“sacred right of s(‘lf-government to hang men for engaging in 
this profitable trade 1 

Another important objection to this application of the right of 
self-government, is, that it enables the first few to deprive the 
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succeeding many of a free exercise of the right of self-government. 
The lirst few may get slavery in, and the subsequent many can not 
easily get it out. How common is the remark now in the Slave 
States : “If we were only clear of our slaves, how much betbu 
it would be for us.” They are actually deprived of the privilege of 
governing themselves as they would, by the action of a very fcnv 
in the beginning. IMie same thing was true of the whole nation at the 
time our Constitution was formed. 

A NATIONAL QUESTION. 

Whether slaveiy shall go Into Nebraska, or other new Territories, 
is not a matter of exclusive concern to the people who may go 
there. The whole nation is interested that the best use shall be 
made of tliese Territories. We want tliem for the homes of free 
white people. I'his they cannot be, to any considerable extent, if 
slavery shall be planted within them. Slave States are places for 
poor white people to remove from ; not to remove to. New Free 
States are the places for poor people to go to, and better their con- 
dition. For this use the nation needs these Territories. 

Still further: there are constitutional relations between the Slave 
and Free States, which are degrading to the latter. We are under 
legal obligations to <‘ateh and return their runaway slaveys to them, a 
sort of a dirty, disagreeable job which I believe, as a general rule, 
the slave-holders will not perform for one another. Then again, in 
the control of the Government — the management of the partnership 
affairs — they have greatly the advantage of us. By the Constitu- 
tion each State has two senators, each has a number of representa- 
tives, in proportion to the number of its people, and each has a 
number of Presidential electors equal to the whole number of its 
senators and representatives together. 

But in ascertaining the number of the people for this purpose, 
live slaves are counted as being equal to three whites. The slaves 
do not vot(^ ; tliey arc only counted and so used as to swell the in- 
lluence of the tvliite people’s votes. The practical effect of this is 
more aptly shown by a comparison of the States of South Carolina 
and Maine ; South Carolina has six representatives, and so has 
Maine. South Carolina has eight Presidential electors, and so has 
Maine. This is precise ecpiality so far ; and, of course, they are 
equal in senators, each having two. Thus in the control of the Gov- 
ernment, the two States are equals precisely. But how are they in 
the number of their white people ? Maine has 581,813, while South 
Carolina has 274,567 j Maine has twice as many as South Carolina, 
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and 32,079 over. Thus, each white man in South Carolina is mme 
than double any ni in in Maine. This is all because South Carolina, 
besides her free people has 384,984 slaves. The South Carolinian 
has precisely the sanui advantage over the white man in every other 
Free State as well as in Maine. He is more than the double of any 
one of us in tins crowd. 

The same advantage, but not to the same extent, is held by all 
the citiz(*ns of the Slave States over those of the Free; and it is an 
absolute truth, without an exception, that there is no voter in any 
Slave State but who has more legal power in the Government than 
any voter in any Free State. There is no instance of exact equality ; 
and the disadvantage is against us the whole chapter through. This 
principle, in the aggregate, gives the slaves in the present Congress 
twenty additional representatives, being seven more than the whole 
majority by which the}^ [lassed the Nebraska bill. 

Now all this is manifestly unfair ; yet T do not mention it to 
complain of it, in so far as it is already settled. It is in the Consti- 
tution, and I do not for that cause, or any other cause, propose to de- 
stroy, or alter, or disregard the Constitution. I stand to it, fairly, 
fully, and firmly. 

But when I am told that I must leave it altogether to other peo- 
ple to say whether new partners are to be bred up and brought into 
the firm, on the same degrading terms against me, T respectfully 
demur. T insist that wheiher I shall be a whole man, or only the 
part of one, in comparison with others, is a questioai in which I am 
somewhat concerned ; and one which no other man can have a 

sacred right of deciding forme. If I am wrong in this — if it 
really be a sacTcd right of self-government, in the man who shall go 
to Nebraska, to decide whether he shall go to Nebraska, to decide 
whether he will be the equal of me or the double of me, then, after 
he shall have exercised that right, and thereby shall have reduced 
me to a still smaller fraction of a man than t already am, 1 should 
like for some gentleman, deiqdy skilled in the mysteries of “sacred 
rights,” to provide himsi‘lf with a microscope, and peep about, and 
find out, if ho can, what has become of my sacred rights ! They 
will surely be too small for detection with the naked eye. 

Finally, I insist that if there is anything which it is the duty of 
the whole people to never intrust to any hands but their own, that 
thing is the preservation and perpetuity of their own liberties and 
institutions. And if they shall think, as I do, that the extension of 
slavery endangers them, more than any or all other causes, how re- 
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creant to themselves if they submit the question, and wLtli it the fate 
of the country, to a mere handful of men, bent only on temporai y 
self-interest. If this question of slavery extension were an insignili- 
caiit one — one having no pow'er to do harm — it might be sluiHled 
aside in this way ; but being, as it is, the great Behemoth of danger, 
shall the strong gripe of the nation be loosened upon liini, to intrust 
him to the hands of such feeble keepers ? 

1 have done with this miglity argument of self-government. Go, 
sacred thing I Go, in peace. 

SAVlNd THE UNION. 

But Nebraska is urged as a great Union-saving measure. Well, 

I too, go for saving the Union. Much as 1 hate slavery, I would 
consent to the extension of it rather than see the Union dissolved, 
just as I would consent to any great evil to avoid a greater one. 
But when I go to Union-saving, 1 must believe, at least, that the 
means I employ have some adaptation to the end. To my mind, 
Nebraska has no such adaptation. 

“ It hath no relish of salvation in it.” 

It is an aggravation, rather, of the only one thing which ever 
endangered the Union. When it came upon us, all was peace and 
quiet. The nation was looking to the forming of new bonds of 
union, and a long course of peace and prosperity seemed to lie before 
us. In the whole range of possibility, there scarcely appears to me 
to have been anything out of which the slavery agitation could have 
been revived, except the very project of repealing the Mi.ssonri Com- 
promise. Every inch of territory we owned, already had a delinite 
settlement of the slavery question, by which all parties were pledged 
to abide. Indeed, there was no uninhabited country on the conti- 
nent which we could acquire; if w'e except some extreme northern 
regions which are wholly out of the (question. 

In this state of affairs, the Genius of Discord himself could 
scarcely have invented a way of again getting us by the ears, but by 
turning back and destroying the peace measures of the past. The 
counsels of that Genius seem to have prevailed; the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed; and here we are, in the midst of a new slav- 
ery agitation, such, I think, as we have never seen before. Who is 
responsible for this ? Is it those who re.sist the measure? or those 
who, causelessly, brought it forward, and preyed it through, having 
reason to know, and in fact, knowing it must and would be resisted? 
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Tt could only be expected by its author, that it would be looJted 
upon as a measure for the extension of slavery, aggravated by a 
gross breach of faith. 

Argue as you will, and long as you will, this is the naked front 
and aspect of the measure. And in this aspect, it could not but 
produce agitation. Slavery is founded in the selfishness of man’s 
nature— opposition to it, in his love of justice. These principles are 
an eternal antagonism ; and when brought into collision so fiercely 
as slavery extension brings them, shocks, and throes, and convul- 
sioiLs must ceaselessly follow. Repeal the Missouri Compromise — 
repeal all compromises — repeal the Declaration of Independence — 
repeal all past history — you still can not repeal human nature. It 
still will be the abundance of man’s heart that slavery extension is 
wrong ; and out of the abundance of his heart his mouth will con- 
tinue to speak. 

TIk; striioturo, too, of the Nebraska bill is very peculiar. The 
people are to decide the (juestioii of slavery for themselves; but 
when they are to dc'cide; or how they are to decide; or whether 
when the (piestion is once decided, it is to remain so or is to be 
subject to an indeliiiite succession of new trials; the law does not 
say. Is it to 1)0 decided by tiie first dozen settlers who arrive there, 
or is i( to jiwait the arrival of a hundred? Is it to be decided by 
a vote of the peo])le? or a votii of tlie Legislature? or, indeed by 
a vote of any sort? To these questions the law gives no answer. 
There is a mystery about this; for when a member proposed to give 
the Ji(‘gislature express authority to exclude slavery, it was hootial 
down by the friends of the bill. This fact is worth remembering. 

Some Yankees, in the Last, are sending emigrants to Nebraska, 
to exclude slavery from it; and, so far as I can judge, they expect 
the (piestion to be decided by voting in some way or cither. But 
the ^lissourians are awake to(j. They are within a stone’s throw 
of the contested ground. They hold meetings, and pass nvsolutions, 
in which not the slightest allusion to voting is made. They resolve 
that Slavery already exists in the Territory; that more shall go 
there ; that tlitw, remaining in Missouri, will protect it; and that 
Aliolitioiiists shall bi* hung or driven aw^ay. Through all this, 
bowie-knives and six-shooters are seen plainly enough ; but never a 
glimpse of the ballot-box. 

And, really, what is to be the result of this ? Each party 
within, havuig numerous and determined backers without, is it not 
probable that the contest will come to blows and blood-shed? 
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CouJd there be ii more iipt invention to bring about collision and 
violence, on the slavery question, than this Nebraska project is ? 
I do not charge or believe that such was intended by Congress ; but 
if tliey had literally formed a ring, and placed champions within it 
to fight out the controversy, the fight could be no more likely to 
come otf than it is. And if this fight should begin, is it likely to 
take a very peaceful Union-saving turn? Will not the first drop 
of blood, so shed, be the real knell of the Union? 

IIESTOIIE THE COMPROMISE. 

The Missouri Compromise ought to be restored. For the sake 
of the Union it ought to be restored. We ought to elect a house of 
representatives which will vote its restoration. If, by any means, 
we omit to do this, what follows? Slavery may or may not, b(‘ 
established in Nebraska. But whether it b(‘ or not, Me shall have 
repudiated — discarded from the councils of the nation - tlui spirit 
of compromise; for who, after this, will ever trust in a national 
comi)romise? The. spirit of mutual concession- that spirit which 
first gave us the Constitution, and M^hicb has thrice savtal the Union 
— M’C shall have strangled and cast from us toreviu*. 

And vv'hat shall we have in lieu of it? The South, Hushed with 
triumph and temj)te(l to excesses; the North, luHrayed as they be- 
lieve, brooding on w'rong and burning for revengi‘. One side will 
provoke, the other resent. The one will taunt, the other defy. 
One aggravates, the other retaliates. Alnaidy a few in the North 
defy all Constitutional restraints, resist tin* exe(*ution of the Fugitive- 
Slave law, and even menace the institution of slavery in the States 
whore it exists. Already a few in the South claim the (k)nstitu- 
ticrnal right to take to, and hold slaves in, the Free States -demand 
the revival of the slave trade -and demand^a treaty with Creat 
Britain, by which fugitive slaves may be reclaimed from Canada. 
As yet they are but a few on either side*. It is a grave ([uestion 
for the lovers of the Union, whether the final destruction of the 
Missouri Compromise, and with it the spirit of all comprornisi*, will 
or will not embolden and embitter each of these, and fatally in- 
crease the number of both. 

But restore the Compromise, and wiiat then? We thereby re- 
store the national faith, the national contuhmee, tlu^ national feel- 
ing of brotherhood. We thereby reinstate the spirit of concession 
and compromise — that spirit which has never failed us in past 
perils, and which may be safely trusted for all the future. The 
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South ought to joiu in doing this. The peace of the nation is as 
dear to them as to us. In memories of the past and hopes of the 
future, they share as largely as we. It would be on their part a 
great act — great in its spirit, and great in its effect. It would be 
worth to the nation a hundred years of peace and prosperity. And 
what of sacrifice would they make? Tliey only surrender to us what 
tliey gave to us for a consideration long, long ago; what th(*y have 
not now asked for, struggled, or cared for; what has been thrust 
upon them, not less to their own astonishment than to ours. 

But it is said we cannot restore it; that though we elee.t every 
member of the lower House, the Senate is still against us. It is (piite 
true that, of the Senators who passed the Nebraska bill, a majority 
of th(i whole Senate will retain their seats in spite of the (‘lections 
of this and the next year. But if, at these elections, their several 
constituencies shall clearly cxpr(‘ss their will against Nebraska, 
will these Senators disregard their will? Will they neither obey, 
nor make room for those who will? 

But oven if we fail to technically restore the Compromise, it is 
still a great point to carry a popular vote in favor of the restora- 
tion. The moral weight of such a vote can not be estimated too 
highly. The authors of Nebraska arc not at all satisfied with the 
d(‘structioii of the Compromise — an indorsement of this principle 
they proclaim to be the great object. With them, Nebraska alone 
is a small matter — to establish a principle for future use is what 
they particularly desire. 

Tliat future use is to be the planting of slavery wherever in the 
wide world lo(*al and unorganized opposition cannot prevent it. 
Now, if you wish to give th(*m this imUjrsement, if you wash to 
establish this principle, do so. 1 shall regret it, but it is your right. 
On the contriry, if }^>u are oj>pos(‘d to the principle — intend to give 
. it no such indorsement — l(*t no wheedling, no sophistry diviirt you 
from throwing a direct vote against it. 

STAND WITH ANYBODY THAT STANDS RIGHT. 

Some 111 (Ml, mostl y higs, who condemn the repeal of the 

Missouri Compromise, nevertheless hesitate to go for its restoration, 

. lest th(‘y he thrown in company witli the Abolitionist. Will they 
allow iiK?, as an old Whig, to tell thorn, good-humoredly, that I thiuk 
this is very silly ? Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 
Stand with the Abolitionist in restoring the Missouri Compromise, 
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and stand against him when he attempts to repeal the Fugitive-Slave 
law. Tn the latter case you stand with the Southern disiinioni.il. 
What of that ? You are still right. In both cases you are l ight. 
In both cases you oppose the dangerous extremes. In both you 
stand on middle ground, and hold the ship level and steady. In 
both you are national, and nothing less than national. This is the 
good old Whig ground. To desert such ground because of any com- 
pany is to be less than a Whig— less than a man — less than an 
American. 

I particularly object to the new position which the avowed prin- 
ciple of this Nebraska hlw gives to slavery in the body politic. I 
object to it because it assumes that there can be moral right in the 
enslaving of one man by another. I object to It as a dangerous 
dalliance for a free people — a sad evidence that feeling prosperity, 
we forget right— that liberty, as a principle, we have ceased to re- 
vere. 

TIIK F.VTTIEKS OF THE REPUIiLlC. 

I object to it because the fathers of the republic t*sehewed and 
rejected it. The argument of “necessity” was the only argument 
they ever admitted in favor of slavery ; and so far, and so far only, 
as it ca.rried them did they ever go. 

They found the institution existing among us, which they could 
not help, and they cast blame upon the British king for having per- 
mitted its introduction. 

Before the Constitution they prohibited its introduction into the 
Northwestern Territory, the only country we owned then free 
from it. 

At the framing and adoption of the Constitution, they forebore 
to so much as mention the word “ slave,” or “slavery,” in the whole 
instrument. 

In the provision for the recovery of fugitives, the slave is spoken 
of as a “person held to service or labor.” ^ 

In that prohibiting the abolition of the African slave-trade for 

1 In the convention which originated the Constitution, the clause first read, a “person U 
gaily held to service or labor,” etc. J3ut the word “legally ” was stricken out; thus refusing 
the national sanction even to the legality of slavery, and “making it clear that, in the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, slavery was local and not federal.” And the makers of the Consti- 
tution were even more careful than this, that no recognition should bo allowed to sla\ery in 
that instrument. From the “ committee of detail” the clause first read, a “person legally 
held to servitude or labor;” but in convention the word “sorviludo ” was unanimously 
changed to “ service,” because “ servitude ” was thought “to express the condition of slaves, 
‘service’ an obligation of free persons.” -Sec Bancroft’s “History of the Constitution,” 

^ ol. II, pp. 211, 215; or his “ History of the United States,” Vol. VI, pp, .T)!), 30v*, edition of 

[A. T. J.] 
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twenty years, that track? is spoken of as “ The migration or ijnporta- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now existing sliall think 
proper to admit,’' etc. 

These are the only provisions alluding to slavery. Thus the 
thing is hid away in the Constitution, ]ust as an alllieted man hides 
away a wen or cancer, which he dares not cut out at once lest he 
bleed to death ; with the promise, nevertheless, Hint the cutting 
may Ix'gin at the end of a certain lime. Less than this our fathers 
could not do ; and more th(‘y would not do. Necessity drove them 
so far, and farther the}' would not go. 

Put this is not all. The earliest Congress under the (kmstitu- 
tion took the .same view of slavery. They hedged and hemmed it 
in to the narrowest limits of necessity. 

In 171M, they prohibited an out-going slave-trade — that is, the 
taking of slaves from the United States to sell. 

Ill 171)8, they prohibited the bringing of slaves from Africa into 
the Mississippi Territory — this Territory then (comprising what are 
now th(‘ States of 31ississippi and Alabama. This was ten years 
before tluy had the authority to do the same thing as to the States 
existing at the adoption of the Constitution. 

tn ISOO, they prohibited American citizens from trading iii 
slaves between foreign countric's, as, for instance, from Africa to 
Brazil. 

In JSO:;, tlu‘y passed a law in aid of one or two Slave State laws, 
in restraint of the internal slave-trade. 

In 1807, in apparent hot haste, they passed the law nearly a 
year in advance, to take effect the first day of 1808 — the very first 
day the Constitution would tiermit — prohibiting the African slave- 
trade by lii^avy pecuniary and coiporal penalties. 

Ill 1820, finding tbesi* provi.sions iiietrectual, they declared the 
slave-trad(? piracy, and annex(‘d to it the (‘xtreme iienalty of death 
M Idle all this was passing in tlie Ceneral (lovcrnment, five or six of 
the originnl SJnvo States had adojitcd systems of gnuluu I craancipa- 
t/on ; I)y which the insfi tut/on was nipidly becoming extinct within 
these limits. 

Thus we see the plain, uiimistakahJc spirit of tliat age, toward 
slavery, was hostility to (lie principle, and tuhTation only by 
necessity. 

TIIK OLD AND THE NEW F.MTH. 

But now it is to bo transformed into a “sacred ri<dit.” Ne- 
braska brings it forth, places it on the high road to extension and 
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perpetuity; and with a pat on its back, says (o it, “(b) niul (unl 
speed you.” Henceforth it is to be the chief jewel of the nation - 
the very figure-head of the ship of Htate. Little by little, but 
steadily as man’s march to the grave, wo have been giving up 
the old for the new faith. Near eighty years ago we began by 
declaring that all men are created equal, but now from that begin- 
ning we have run down to the other declaration, that for some men 
to enslave others is a “sacred right of self-governm(Mit.” These 
principles cannot stand together. They are as opposite as God and 
Mainmon ; and whoever holds to the one must despise the other. 

When Pettit, in connection with his support of the Nebraska 
bill, called the Declaration of Independence “a self-evident lie, ' 
he only did what consistency and candor reipiire all other Nebniska 
men to do. Of the forty odd Nebraska Himators who sat present 
and heard him, no one rebuked him. Nor am T apprised that any 
N(‘braska newspaper, or any Nebraska orator in the whole nation 
has ever yet rebuked him. Tf this had been said among Marion's 
men, Southerners though tluiy were, what would have lieoome of 
the man vs ho said it? If this had been said to the men who eap- 
ture<l .Andre, the man who said it would probably have been hung 
sooner than Andre was. If it had been said in Old Independence 
Hall, seventy-eight years ago, the very door-keeper would have 
throttled the man and thrust him into the street. 

Let no one be deceived. The spirit of seventy-six and the spirit 
of Nebraska are utter antagonisms ; and the forrmu* is being rapidly 
displaced by the latter. 

Fellow-countrymen: Americans South as well as North, shall we 
make no etfort to arrest this? Already the liberal party throughout 
the world express the apprehension “that the one retrograde in- 
stitution in America is undermining the principles of progress, and 
fatally violating the noblest jiolitical system the world ever saw.” 
This is not the taunt of enemies, but the warning of friends. Is it 
quite safe to disregard it — to despise it? Is there no dnnfxer to 
liberty itself, in discnrdiiifr the earliest practice, and first precept 
of our ancient faith? In our greedy chase to make profit of the 
negro, let us beware lest we “ cancel and tear to pieces '' even the 
white man’s charter of freedom. 

Our Republican robe is soiled, and trailed in the dust. Let us 
re-purify it. Let us turn and wash it white, in the spirit, if not in 
the blood, of the Revolution. Let us turn slavery from its claims of 
“moral right” back upon its existing legal rights and its arguments 
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of “necessity. ” Let m return it to the position our fathers gave it, 
and there let it rest in peace. let us readopt the Declaration of 
Independence, and with it the practices and policy which harmonize 
with it. Let North and South — let all Americans — let all lovers 
of liberty everywhere — join in the great and good work. If we do 
this, we shall not only have saved the Union, but we shall have so 
saved it ns to make, and to keep, it forever worthy of the savinf. 
We shall have so saved it, that the succeeding millions of free 
happy people, the world over, shall rise up and call us blessed to 
the latest generations. ’ 


DIRECT REPLIES TO DOQOLAS. 

At Springfield twelve days ago, where I had spoken substantially 
as I have here. Judge Douglas replied to mo — and as ho is to re- 
ply to me here, 1 shall attempt to anticipate him, by uoticin.r some 
o the points he made there. He commenced by statin" 1 had 
assumed all the way through that the principle of I, he Nebraska bill 
would have the efreet of extending slavery. He ilonicd that this 
Was intended or that this elfect would follow. 

I will not reopen the arguineut upon this point. That such was 
the intention, the world believed at the start, and will continue to 
behove, fins was the coiiuUmance of the thing; anil both friends 
and enemies instantly recognized it as such. That countenance 
cannot now he changed by argument. You can .as easily argue the 
color of the negro's skin, lake the “ bloody hand, ” you may wash 

It .and wash it, the red witness of guilt still sticks, and stares hor- 
ribly at you. 

Next he says. Congressional intervention never prevented slavery 
anyw lere — that it did not prevent it in the Northwestern Territory 
nor in Illinois — that, in fact, Illinois came into the Union as a 

fmm nf of fhe Nebraska bill expelled it 

fioni Illinois, from several old States, from everywhere 

ancfoT-sJ'did -‘3’ If the ordiii 

ance of 87 did not keep slavery out of the Northwest Territory how 

happens it that the northwest shoi-e of the Ohio river is entirely 

flee from it, while the southeast shore, less than a mile distant 

abng tiiearly the whole length of the river, is entirely covered 

If that ordinance did not keep it out of Illinois, what was it 
t mt made the ditfereiice between Illinois and Missouri? They lie 
aide by side, the Mississippi river only dividing them, while (heir 
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early settlements were within the same Jattitude. Between 1810 
and 1820, the number of slaves in Missouri increased 7,211 ; while in 
Illinois, in the same ten years, they decreased 51. This appears by 
the census returns. During nearly all of that ten years both were 
Territories — not States. 

During this time, the ordinance forbade slavery to go into 
Illinois ; and nothing forbade it go into Missouri. It did go into 
Missouri, and did not go into Illinois. That is the fact. Can any 
one doubt as to the reason of it ? 

But, he says, Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State. 
Silence, perhaps, would be the best answer to this Hat contradiction 
of the known history of the country. What are the facts upon 
which this bold assertion is based ? 

When we first acquired the country, as far back as 1787, there 
were some slaves within it, held by the French inhabitants of 
Kaskaskia. The Territorial legislation admitted a few negroes from 
the Slave States, ns indentured s(;rvants. One year after the adop- 
tion of the first State Constitution, the whole number of them was 
— what do you think ? Just 117 ; while the aggregate free poi)iila- 
tion was 55,01)4 — about 470 to 1. Upon this state of facts the 
people framed their Constitution, prohibiting the fiii’ther introduc- 
tion of slavery with a sort of guarantee to the owners of the few 
indentured servants, giving freedom to their children to be horn 
thereafter, and making no mention whatever of any supposed slnv(‘ 
for life. Out of this small matter, the Judge manufacture's his 
argument that Illinois came into the Union ;is a Slav<‘ State. Let 
the facts be the answer to the argument. 

The principles of the Nebraska bill, he says, expelled slavery 
from Illinois. The principle of that bill first planted it here — that 
is it first came because there was no law to prevent it — first came 
before we owned the country ; and finding it here, and having the 
ordinance of ’87 to prevent its increasing, our people struggled 
along and finally got rid of it the best they could. 

“But the principle of the Nebraska bill abolished slavery in 
several of the old States.” Well, it is true that several of the old 
States, in the last quarter of the last century, did adopt systems of 
gradual emancipation, by which the institution has finally beciome 
e^xtinct within their limits ; but it may or may not be true that the 
principle of the Nebraska bill was the cause that led to the adoption 
of these measures. It is now more than fifty years -since the last 
of these States adopted its system of emancipation. 

3 
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If the Nebraska bill is the real author of these benevolent works, 
it is rather deplorable that it has for so long a time ceased working 
altogether. Is there not some reason to suspect that it was the 
principle of the Revolution and not the principle of the Nebraska 
bill, that led to emancipation in these old States? Leave it to the 
people of these old emancipation States, and I am quite certain that 
they will decide that neither that nor any other good thing ever did 
or ever will come of the Nebraska bill. 

In the course of my main argument. Judge Douglas interrupted 
me to say that the principle of the Nebraska bill was very old ; that 
it originated when God made man, and placed good and evil before 
him, allowing him to choose for himself, being responsible for the 
choice he should make. At the time, I thought this was merely 
playful ; and I answered it accordingly, But in his reply to me, 
he renewed it as a serious argument. In seriousness, then, the 
facts of this proposition arc not true as stated. God did not place 
good and evil before man, telling him to make his choice. On the 
contrary, he did tell him there was one tree, of the fruit of whicii 
he should not eat, upon pain of certain death. I should scarcely 
wish so strong a prohibition against slavery in Nebraska. 

But this argument strikes me as not a little remarkable in an- 
other [)a,rticular — in its strong resemblance to the old argument 
for the “Divine right of kings.” By the latter the king is 
to do just as he pleases with his white subjects, being respon- 
sible to God alone. By the former, the white man is to do just fis 
he pleases with his black slaves, being responsible to God alone. 
The two things are precisely alike; and it is but natural that they 
should find similar arguments to sustain them. 

I had argued that the application of the principle of self-gov- 
ernment, as contended for, would require the revival of the African 
slave-trade that no argmeut could be made in favor of a man's 
light to take slaves to Nebraska, which could not be equally well 
made in favor of his right to bring them from the coast of Africa. 
The Judge replied that the Constitution requires the suppression 
of the foreign slave-trade; but does not require the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. That is a mistake, in point of fact. 
The Constitution does not require the action of Congress in either 
case ; and it does authorize it in both. And so, there is still no 
difference between the cases. 

In regard to what I have said of the advantage the Slave States 
have over the Free, in the matter of representation, the Judge replied 
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that we, in the Free States, count five free negroes as five white peo- 
ple, while ill the Slave States they count five slaves as three whites 
only ; and that the advantage, at last, was on the side of the Free 
States. 

Now, in the Slave States, they count free negroes just as we do; 
and it so happens that, besides their slaves, they have as ninny free 
negroes as we have, and thirty-three thousand over. Thus, their 
free negroes more than balance ours; and their advantage over us, 
in conseciuence of their slaves, still remains as I stated it. 

In reply to my argument, that the Compromise Measures of 1850 
wei’(! a system of equivalents, and that the pi’ovisions of no one of 
them could fairly be carried to other subjects, without its corres- 
ponding equivalent being carried with it, the Judge denied outright 
tliMt tiiese measures had any connection with or dependence ujioii 
each other. This is mere desperation. If they had no connection, 
why are they always spoken of in connection? Why has he so 
spoken of them a thousand times? Why has he constantly called 
(hem a series of measures? Why docs evx'ry body call them a 
compromise ? Why was California kept out of the Union, six or 
seven months, if it was not because of its connection with (he other 
measures? Webster's leading definition of the verb, “tocomiiro- 
mise,” is, “ to adjust and settle a ditTereiice, by mutual agreement, 
with concessions of claims by the parties.” This conveys precisely 
the [lopular understanding of the word “compromise.” 

We knew, before the Judge told us, tlial theses measures passed 
separately, and in distinct bills; and that no two of them were 
passed by the votes of precisely the .same members. But we also 
know, and so does he know, that no one of them could h.'ivc passed 
both branches of Congress, but for the understanding th»t the oth- 
ers were to pass also. Upon this understanding, each got votes, 
which it could have got in no other way. It is tliis fact wdiich gives 
to the measures their true character; and it is the universal knowl- 
edge of this fact, that has given them the name of “Com prom i.ses,'’ 
so expressive of that true character. 

UTAH AND NEW MEXICO. 

I had asked, “if in carrying the provisions of the Utah and 
New Mexico laws to Nebraska, you could clear away other objection, 
how can you leave Nebraska ‘perfectly free’ to introduce slavery 
before she forms a Constitution, during her Territorial government; 
while the Utah and New Mexico laws only authorized it when they 
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form Constitutions, and are admitted into the Union ? ” To this 
Judge Douglas answered that the Utah and New Mexico laws also 
authorizcid it before, and to prove this, he read from one of their 
laws, as follows : — 

“ That the legislative power of said Territory shall extend lo all rightful 
subjects of legislation, consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act.” 

Now it is perceived from the reading of this, that there is noth- 
ing express upon the subject; but that the authority is sought to be 
implied merely, for the general provisions of “all rightful subjects 
of legislation.” In r(‘i)ly to this I insist, as a legal rule of construc- 
tion, as well as the plain popular view of the matter, that the ex- 
press [M'ovision for Utah and N(‘w Mexico coming in with slavery if 
they choos(‘, when they shall form Constitutions, is an exclusion of 
a, 11 implied authority on the same subject; that Congress having tlie 
subject distinctly in their minds, when they made the express pro- 
vision, tlu'y therein expressed their whole meaning on that subject. 

ORKOON AND WASHJNOTON. 

The Judge ra viler insinuated that T had found it eonveiiieut lo 
forget the Wasliington Territorial law passed in 1853. This was a 
division of Oregon, organizing the northern part as the Territory of 
Washington. He asserted, that by this act the ordinance of ’87, 
theretofore existing in Oregon, was repealed; that nearly all the 
members of Ojiigress vot(‘d for it, beginning in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with Charles Alhui, of Massachusetts, and ending with 
HicliMrd Yates of Illinois; and that he could not understand how 
those who now opppose the Nebraska bill, so voted there, unless it 
was because it wns then too soon after both the great political part- 
ies laid ratified the Compromises of 1850, and the ratification there- 
fore too fresh to be then repudiated. 

Now L had seen the \Yashington act before; and I have carefully 
examined it siiuje; and I aver that there is no repeal of the ordin- 
ance of ’87 or of any prohibition of slavery in it. 

In express terms, there is absolutely nothing in the whole law 
upon the subject; in fact, nothing to lead a reader to think 
of the subject. To my judgment it is equally free from every- 
thing from wliieh repeal can be legally implied; but, however this 
may be, are. men now to be entrapped by a legal implication, 
extracted from covert language, introduced, perhaps, for the very 
purpose of entrapping them? I sincerely wish every man could 
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i’ead this law quite through, carefully watching every sentence, and 
every line, fora repeal of the ordinance of ’87, or anything equiva- 
lent to it. 

Another point on the Washington act. If it was intended to be 
modeled after the Utah and New Mexico acts, as Judge Douglas in- 
sists, why was it not inserted in it, as in them, that Wasliington 
was to come in with or without slavery as she may choose at the 
adoption of her Constitution? It has no such provision in it; and I 
defy the ingenuity of man to give a reason for the omission, other 
than that it was not intended to follow the Utah and New Mexico 
laws in regard to the qiuistion of slavery. 

The Washington act not only dilTers vitally from tlui Utah and 
New Mexico acts, but the Ntdmiska act differs vitally from both. 
By the latter act the people are left “perfectly friM'” to regulate 
their own domestic concerns, etc.; but in all tlie former, all their 
laws are to be submitted to CongreS'S, and if disai)i)rovcd aie to be 
null. The Washington act goes even further; it absolutely prohibits 
the Territorial legislature, by very strong and guarded language, from 
establishing banks or borrowing inoiu'y on tin* faith of the Territory. 
Is this “the sacred right of self-government” we hear vaunted so 
much? No, sir; the Nebra.ska bill finds no model in the acts of ’50, 
or the Washington act. It finds no model in any law from Adam 
till to-day. As Phillips says of Napoleon, the Nc'braska act is 
“grand, gloomy, and peculiar; wrapped in the solitude of its own 
originality, without a model and without .i shadow u[)oii the earth.’' 

In the course of his reply, Semator Douglas nmiarked, in sub- 
stance, that he had always considtued this Covtumment was made 
for the white people and not for the negroes. Why, in point of 
mere fact, I think so too. But in this remark of the Judge; there is 
a significance which I think is the key to the great mistake (if tlune 
is any such mistake) which he has nuide in this Nebraska miaisun*. 
It shows that the Judge has no very vivid impression that the mgro 
i5 a human; and consequently has no idea that there can be any 
moral question in legislating about him. In his view, the questions 
of whether a new country shall be slave or free, is a raatt(*r of as 
utter indifference, as it is whether his neighbor shall plant his farm 
with tobacco, or stock it with horned cattle. Now wdieth(;r this 
view be right or wrong, it is very certain that the great mass of 
mankind take a totally different view. They consider slavery a 
great moral wrong; and their feeling against it is not very evan- 
escent, but eternal. It lies at the very foundation of their sense 
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of justice, and it cannot be trifled with. It is a great and durable 
(dement of popular action, and, I think, no statesman can safely 
disregard it. . 

Our Senator also objects that those who oppose him in this 
measure do not entirely agree witli one another. He reminds me 
that in my firm adherence to the Constitutional rights of the Slave 
States, T differ widely from others who are co-operating with me 
in opi)osing the Nebraska bill; and ho says it is not quite fair to 
oppose him in this variety of ways. He should remember that he 
took us })y surprise — astounded us — by this measure. We were 
thimderstruok and stunned; and we reeled and fell in utter confu- 
sion. But we rose each fighting, grasping whatever we could first 
reach — a scythe — a pitchfork — a chopping-ax, or a butcher s 
cleaver. We struck in tlie direction of the sound; and we are rap- 
idly chasing in upon him. He must not think to divert us from our 
purpose by showing us that our drill, our dress, and our weapons, 
are not entirely perfect and uniform. When the storm shall be 
passed, he shall find us still Americans; no less devoted to the con- 
tinued union and prosperity of the country than Inu’etofore. 

Finally the Judge invokes against me the memory of Clay and 
of AVebstcr. They were great men, and men of great deeds. But 
wdi(‘re have 1 assailed them? For what is it that their life-long 
enemy shall now make profit by assuming to defend them against 
me, their life-long friend? I go against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; did the}^ ever go for it? They went for the Compro- 
mise's of 1850; did 1 ever go against them? They were greatly de- 
voted to the Union; to the small measure of my ability was I ever 
less so? (day and Webster w'ere dead before this question arose; 
by what authority shall our Senator say tlu'y would espouse his sidci 
of it, if alive? Mr. Clay was the leading spirit in making the 
Missouri Compromise; is it very credible that if now alive, he would 
take the lead in the breaking of it? The truth is that somci support 
from Whigs is now a necessity with the Judge, and for this it is that 
the names of Clay and Webster are now invoked. His old friends 
have deserted him in siufii numbers as to leave too few to live by. 
He came to his owm, and his own received him not; and lo! he turns 
unto the Gentiles. 

A word now as to the Judge’s desperate assumption that the 
Compromises of ISuO had no connection with one another; that 
Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State; and some other simi- 
lar ones. This is no other than a bold denial of the history of the 
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country. If we do not know that the Compromises of 1850 were 
dependent on each other; if we do not know that Illinois came into 
the Union as a free State — we do not know anything. If we do 
not know these things, we do not know that we ever had a Revolu- 
tionary war, or such a chief as Washington. To deny these things 
is to deny our national axioms — or dogmas at least; and it puts 
an end to all argument. If a man will stand up, and assert, and 
repeat, and re-assert, that two and two do not make four, I know 
nothing in the power of argument that can stop him. I think I 
can answer the Judge so long as he sticks to the premises; but when 
he flies from them, I cannot work an argument into the consistency 
of a mental gag, and actually close his mouth with it. In such a 
case I can only commend him to the seventy thousand answers just 
in from Penns^dvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 


“APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE.” 

[This splendid speech was delivered in the Court House, at Sprinj^fleld, 
III., in 1850, to only two ix*rsons. Mr. Herndon, Lincoln’s la\v-i)artner, Iiad 
put out great flaring posters announcing the meeting; employeil a band to 
march, playing, tli rough the streets to call the people togiUher; and had 
bells mug — but only two persons were present. Theses two were Mr. Hern- 
don liimseir, and the janitor of the building — and it is not certain that the 
janitor was present for any other reason than that being in charge of the 
hall, his duties reiiuired that he should be there. He may, how(‘ver, have 
been there by choice as well as by duty. The speech shows t hat Lincoln had 
such absolute faith in his principles, that he would still “appeal to the 
people “ when the people who were b(‘.st accpiainted with him — the ])(*Of)le 
of his own home town ~ would not listen to liim. And by this faith in iiis 
prineipl(‘s, not only those peoples but the people of the whole nation, and 
even the world, were brought to listen to him, as still they do.] 

Gentlemen : This meeting is larger than I knew it would he, 
as I knew Herndon [Lincoln’s partner] and myself would conn*, but 
I did not know that any one else would be here ; and yet another has 
come — you, John Paine [the janitor]. 

These are bad times, and seem out of joint. All seems dead, 
dead, DEAD ; but the age is NOT yet dead ; it liveth as sure as onr 
Maker liveth. Under all this seeming want of life and motion, the 
world does move nevertheless. Be hopeful. And now let ns adjourn 
and appeal to the people. 



TJTAH, KANSAS, AND THE DEED SCOTT DECISION. 

Odkerediit IlepresenUitiren’ ITnll, Springfield, 111, June dr, , tS57. 


FELf-()W-ClTiZKX.s ; 1 iim liere to-night, partly by the invitation 
of some of you, an<l partly by my own inclination. Two weeks ago. 
Judge Douglas spoke here on the several subjects of Kansas, tim 
Dred Scott decision, and Utah. I listened to the speech at the 
time, and have read tiio report of it since. It was intended to co.i- 
trovert opinions which I think just, and to assail (politically, not 
pci-sonally) tho.se men who, in common with me, entertain tliose 
opinions. For this reason I wished then, and still wish, to make 
some answer to it, which I now take the opportunity of doing. 


UT.VII. 


I begin with Utah. If it prove to be true, as is probable, that 
the peoph! of Utah are in open rebellion to the United States, then 
Judge Douglas is in favor of repealiirg their Territorial organization, 
and attaching them to the adjoining States for judicial purposes. T 
say, too, if they are in reltellion, they ought to be somehow coerced 
to obedience; and T am not now prepared to admit or deny thiit the 
Judge’s mode of coercing them is not as good as any. The Kepub- 
licans win fall in with it, without taking back anything they have 
ever said. To lie suit, it would be a considerable backijig down by 
Judge- Douglas fi'oin his ranch-vaiinled doctrine of self-government 
for the Teiritorics; but this is oidy additional proof of what was 
very plain from the beginning, that that doctrine was a mere deceit- 
ful pretence tor the benelit of slavery. Those who could not see 
that mucli in the Nebraska act itself, which forced governors and 
secretaries, and judges, on the people of the Territories, without 
their choice or consent, could not be made to see, though one should 
ri.se from the dead. 


But 1 m ‘ill this, it is very plain the Judge evades the only question 
t he Bepubheans have ever pressed upon the Democracy in regard to 
Utah. Hint question the Judge well know to be this- “If the 
people of Ut.-di shall peacefully form a State Constitution tolerating 
polygamy, will the Democracy admit them into the Union ? ” There 
IS nothing in the United States Constitution or law against polygamy 
and why is it not a part of the Judge's “sacred right of skgLrn- 
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ment” for the people to have it, or rather to keo[) if, if they choose? 
These questions, so far as I know, the Judge never answers. It 
might involve the Democracy to answer them either way, and they 
go unanswered. 

KANSAS. 

As to Kansas. The substance of the Judge’s speech on Kansas 
is an effort to put the Free-State men in the wrong for not voting at 
ll\e election of delegates to the Oonstitutiontil Convention. lie 
says 

“There is every reason to hope and believe that the law wil] lx* fairly 
interpn'ted and iini)artially executed, so a.s to insure* to f*ver\ Jhle in- 
habitarit the free uiid cpiiet exercise of the elective franchise.” 

It appears extraordinary tiiat Judge Douglas should make such 
a statement. He knows that, by the law, no one can vijte who has 
not been registcired ; and ho knows that the Free-State men placii their 
refusal to vote on the ground that but few of them have been regis- 
ten*d. It is possible this is not true, but Judge Douglas knows it is 
asserted to be true in letters, newspapers, and public speech(‘s, and 
borne by every mail, and blown by every breeze to the eyes and ears 
of the world, lie knows it is boldly declared that the people of 
whole counties, and many whole neighborhoods in others, are left 
unregistered ; yet he does not venture to contradict the declaration, 
or to point out how they can vote witliout being registered ; but he 
just slips along, not seeming to know there is any such (juestion of 
fact ; and complacently declares : — 

“There is ev('ry reason to Iiope ainl believe that tlio law will be fairly 
interpreted and impartially (*.\(‘cuted, so us to insure to every ftona fide 
inhabitant the free and quiet exerci.si* of the elective franchise*.” 

I readily agree that if all had a chance to vote, they ought to 
have voted. If, on the contrary, as they allege, and Judge Douglas 
ventures not to particularly contradict, few only of the Free-State 
men had a chance to vote, they were perfectly right in staying from 
the polls in a body. 

By the way, since the Judge spoke, the Kansas election has 
come off. The Judge expressed his confidence that all the Demo- 
crats in Kansas would do their duty — including “Free State Demo- 
crats” of course. The returns received Here, as yet, are very incom- 
plete ; but so far as they go, they indicate that only about one-sixth 
of the registered voters have really voted ; and this, too, when not 
more, perhaps, than one-half of the rightful voters have b(*eii regis- 
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tered, thus showing the thing to have been altogether the most 
exquisite farce ever enacted. I am watching with considerable in- 
terest, to ascertain what figure “ the Free-State Democrats” cut in 
the concern. Of course they voted — all Democrats do their duty — 
and of course they did not vote for Slave-State candidates. We 
soon shall know how many delegates they elected, how many candi- 
dates they had pledged to a Free State, and how many votes were 
cast for them. 

Allow me to barely whisper my suspicions that there were no 
such tilings in Kansas as “Free-State Democrats ” — that they were 
altogether mythical, good only to figure in newspapers and speeches 
111 the Free States. If there should prove to be one real living 
Free-State Democrat in Kansas, I suggest that it might be well to 
catch him, and stuff and preserve his skin as an interesting speci- 
men of that soon to be extinct variety of the genus Democrat. 

THE DHEI) SCOTT DECISION. 

And now as to tlui Dred Scott decision. That decision declares 
two propositions — first that a lu'gro can not sue in the United States 
(Courts ; and secondly, that Congress can not prohibit slavery in the 
Territories. It was made by a divided court — dividing differently 
on the different points. Judge Douglas docs not discuss the merits 
of the decision ; and in that respect, I shall follow his example, be- 
lieving I could no more improve on McLean and Curtis, than he 
could on Taney. 

He denounces all who question the correctness of that decision, 
as offering violent resistance to it. But who resists it ? Who has. 
In spite of the decision, declared Dred Scott free, and resisted the 
authority of his master over him ? 

Judicial decisions have two uses — first, to absolutely determine 
the case decided ; and secondly to indicate to the public how other 
similar cases will be decided when they arise. For the latter use, 
they are called “ precedents ” and “ authorities.” 

We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) in obedi- 
ence to, and respect for, the judicial department of the Government. 
We think its decisions on Constitutional questions, when fully settled, 
should control, not only the particular cases decided, but the gen- 
eral policy of the country, subject to be disturbed only by amend- 
ments of the Constitution as provided in that instrument itself. 
More than this would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott 
decision is erroneous. We know the court that made it has often 
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overniled its own decisions, and we shall do what we can to have it 
overrule tliis. We offer no resistance to it. 

Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as precedents, 
according to circumstances. That this should be so, accords l)otli 
with common sense, and tlic customary understanding of the legal 
profession. 

If this important decision had been made by the unanimous con- 
currence of the judges; ami without any apparent partisan bias; and 
in accordance with l(*gal public expectation; and with the steady 
practice of the departments throughout our history ; and liad been, 
in no part, based on assumed historical facts which are not really 
true; or, if wanting in some of these, it had In'cn before the court 
more than once, and had there been affirmed and re-affirmed through 
a course of years; it then might he, perhaps would be, factious, nay, 
even revolutionary, not to acfjuicsce in it as :i precedent. 

Rut when, as it is true, we find it wanting in all these claims to 
the public; conlidenc'e, it is not resistance, it is not factious, it is not 
even disrespectful, to treat it as not having yet quite established a 
settled doctrine for the country. But Judge Douglas considers this 
view awful. Hear him : — 

“The courts are the tribunals prescribed by the Constitution and (T('- 
ated by lln; aulhority of th(3 people to determine, <‘\pomHJ, and enforce I he 
law. Hence, whoever resists tli(‘ final (h‘ci.sion of the highest judicial tri- 
bunal, aims a deadly blow at oar whole Republican system of government - a 
blow, which, if successful, would place all our rights and liberties at the mercy of 
passion, anarchy, and violence. I rep(‘at, tliercjfore, that if n'sistance to the 
decision of tin; Su])renie Gourt of tin; United Stat<‘S in a matter liki‘ the 
I)()ints decided in the Dred Scott cases cl(;arly within their juri.sdiction as 
defined by tlie Constitution, shall be forced upon the country a.s a political 
issue, it will become a distinct and naked issue between the friends and enemies 
of the Constitution— the friends and the enemies of the supremacy of the laws." 

Why, this same Supreme Court once decided a national bank to 
be constitutional ; but General Jackson, as President of the United 
States, disregarded the decision, and vetoed a bill for a re-charter, 
partly on constitutional ground, declaring that each public function- 
ary must support the Constitution, <<as he understands it.” But 
hen.r the general’s own words. Here they are, taken from his veto 
message : — 

“It i.s maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its constitution- 
ality in all ifs feature.s, ought to be con.sidered a.s .settled by precedent, and 
by the decision of the Suiireme (k)urt. To this conclusion I can not assent. 

Mere precedent is a dangerous source^ of authority, and should not be re- 
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fTfirded as deciding questions of constitutional power, except where tin* aC‘ 
(piicsiMMice of the people and the States can he considered as Avell as settiecl. 
So iai* from this being the case on this subject, an argument against the 
bank might h«‘ bas(‘d on prec(‘dont. One Congress In 17.)!, decidi'd in favor 
of a b?J>k- anotlu-r in 1811, decided against it. One. Congress in 1815 de- 
cided again^l a bank; another, in 181(5, decided in its favor. Prior to the 
present ('ongress, thcTeftiro. the precedents drawn from that source were 
e(|ual. If w(‘ resort to the State.s, the expressions of legislative, judicial, 
iiinl ('\e(Mitiv(‘ ojiinions against the bank have been probably to those in its 
favor as lour to one. There is nothing in precedent, therefore;, which, if 
its authority wen-e admitted, ought to weigh in favor of the act before me.” 

T drop the quotation merely to remark, that all there ever was, 
ill the way of precedent up to the Dred Scott decision, on the points 
therein decided, has been against that decision. But hear General 
daekson further: — 

‘“If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of 
this act, it ouglitnot to control th(‘ co-ordinate autliorities of this Govi'rii- 
nieiit. d'he ('oiigress, the executive, and the Court, must each for ils(‘lf 
he giii(h'(l by ils own opinions of the Constitution. Each imblic oiliciM*, 
who ta.k(‘S an oatli to support tin; (.bnstitution, swears that he will support 
it as he understands it, and not as it is understood by others. 

And again and again have I heard Judge Douglas denounce that 
bank decision, and applaud Ginieral Jackson for disregarding it. 
It would he iiitorestiiig for him to look over his recent speech, and 
s(‘e how exactly liisiiercA* philippics against us, for resisting Supremo 
(>)urt decisions, fall upon his own head. Tt will call to mind a long 
and (ierce political war in this country, upon an issue which, in his 
own language, and, of course, in his own changeless estimation, 
was “ a distinct issue between the friends and the enemies of the 
Constitution;” and in which war he fought in the ranks of “the 
enemies of the Constitution.” 

I have said, in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was, in 
part, based on assumed historical facts which were not really true; 
and I ought not to leave the subject without giving some reasons for 
saying this. T therefore give an instance or two, which I think 
fully sustain me. Chief Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion 
of the majority of the Court, insists at great length that negroes 
were no part of the people who made, or for whom was made, the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

On the contrary, Judge Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, shows 
that in live of the then thirteen States, to-wit: New Hampshire, 
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Miissachusctts, New York, New Jersey ami North Carolina, free 
negroes were voters; and, in proportion to their numbers, had the 
same part in making the Constitution that the wliite people had. 
He shows this with so much particularity as to leave no doubt of its 
truth, and as a sort of conclusion on that point, holds the following 
language: — 

“The Constitution was ordained and established by the people of the 
United States, through the action, in each State, of those p(*rsons wlio 
were (pinlifled by its laws to act thereon in belialf of themselves and all 
other citizens of the State, iii some of these States, as we have seen, 
eoloH'd persons w('re among these (lualified by law to act on the subi<‘ct. 
l''hese colored persons were not only inciuded In the body of the Uniled 
States, bv whom 1h(5 Constitution was ordained and (Established, but in at 
liNist live of the Slab's, tlu'y had the power to act, and, doubtle.ss, did act, 
by their sulTrages, upon the question of its adoption.” 

Again, Chief Justice Taney says: — 

“ It is dillicult, at this day, to realize the state of public opinion in ro 
lation to that unfortunate race, which prevaiknl in th(\ civilizc'd and 
enliuhteiM'd portions of the world at the time of the Declaration of fnde- 
peiuh'nct', and wln*n the Ooustitulion of tlu' United States was framed and 
;.(lopt('d ” 

And again, after quoting from the Declaration, he says: 

“ Th(‘ general words above quob'd would S('i‘m to include tin' whoh; bu« 
m.in lamily, and if they wen' used in a similar instrument at this da.N, 
would be so understood.” 

In these words the Chief Justice does not directly assert, but 
plainly assumes, as a fact, that the public estimate of the black 
ni'in is more favorable now than it was in the tlays of the Revolu- 
tion. This assumption is a mistake. In some trifling particulars, 
the condition of that race has been ameliorated; but as a whole, in 
this country, the change between then and now is decidedly the 
other way; and their ultimate destiny ht\s never appeared so hope- 
less as in the last three or four years. In two of tlie five States ^ - 
New Jersey and North Carolina — that then gave the free negro tlu* 
riglit of voting, the right has since been taken away; and in a third 
— New York — it has been greatly abridged; while it has not been 
extended, so far as I know, to a single additional State, though tlie 
number of the States has more than doubled. 

In those days, as I understand, masters could, at their own 
plcisurc, emancipate their own slaves; but since then, such legal 
restraints have been made upon emancipation, as to amount almost 
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to prohibition. In those days, Legislatures held the unquestioned 
power to abolish slavery in their respective States; but now it is be- 
coming quite fashionable for State Constitutions to withhold tlnit 
power from the Legislatures. In those days, by common consent, 
the spread of the black man’s bondage to the new countries was 
prohibited, but now, Congress decides that it will not continue the 
prohibition; and the Supreme Court decides that it could not if it 
would. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Tn those days, our Declaration of Independence was held sacred 
by all, and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the 
bondage of the negro universal and eternal, it is assailed, and 
sneered at, and construed, and hawked at, and torn, till, if its framers 
could rise from their graves, they could not at all recognize it. All 
the powers of earth seem rapidly combining against him. Mammon 
is after him, ambition follows, philosophy follows, and the theology 
of the . day is fast joining the cry. They have him in his prison- 
house; they have searched his person, and left no prying instruments 
with him. One after another they have closed the heavy iron 
doors upon him; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in with 
a lock of a liundrc'd keys, which can never be unlocked without the 
concurrence of every key; the keys in the hands of ji hundred dif- 
ferent men, and they scattered to a hundred different and distant 
places; and they stand musing as to what invention, in all the do- 
minions of mind and matter, can be produced to make the impossi-, 
bility of his escape mon* complete than it is. 

It is grossly incorrect to say or assume that the public estimate 
of the negro is more favorable now than it was at the oi’igin of the 
Oo\'ernment. 

Tlii-oo yc-ars and a half ago, Judge Douglas brouglit forward his 
famous Nebraska bill. Tho pouatry was at oucu in a blajjo. Ho 
scornod all opposition, and carried it through Congress. Since then 
he has seen himself superceded in a Presidential nomination, by one 
indorsing (he general doctrine of his measure, but at the same time 
standing clear of the odium of its untimely agitation, and its gross 
breach of national faith; and he has seen that successful rival con- 
stitutionally elected, not by strength of friends, but by the division 
of adversaries, being in a popular minority of nearly four hundred 
thousand votes. He has seen his chief aids in his own State, 
Shields and Richardson, politically speaking, successively tried, con- 
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victed, and executed, for an offense not their own, but his. And 
now he sees his own case standing next on the docket for trial. 

There is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly all white peo- 
ple, at the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the white and 
black races ; and Judge Douglas is evidently basing his chief hope 
upon the chances of his being able to appropriate the benefit of this 
<lisgust to himself. If he can, by much drumming and repeating, 
fasten the odium of that idea upon his adversaries, he thinks he can 
struggle through the storm, lie therefore clings to this hope, as a 
drowning man to the last plank. He makes an occasion for lugging 
it in from the opposition to the Dred Scott decision. Jle finds the 
Republicans insisting that the Declaration of Independence includes 
all men, black as well as white ; and forthwith he boldly denies that 
it includes negroes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely that all who 
contend it does, do so only because they want to vote, and eat, and 
sleep, and marry with the negroes ! He will have it that they can 
not be consistent else. Now I protest against the counterfeit logic 
which concludes that, because I do not want a black woman for a 
slave, I must necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her 
for either. I can just leave her alone. In some respects she cer- 
tainly is not my equal ; but in her natural right to eat the bread 
she earns with her own hands without asking leave of any one else, 
she is my equal, and the equal of all others. 

Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, ad- 
mits that the language of the Declaration is broad enough to include 
the whole human family ; but he and Judge Douglas argue that the 
authors of that instrunnait did not intend to include negroes, by tlui 
fact that they did not at once actually place them on an ecpjality 
with the whites. Now this grave argument comes to just nothing 
at all, by the other fact, that they did not at once, or ever after- 
wards, actually place all white people on an eciuality with one 
another. And this is the staple argument of both the Chief Justice 
and the Senator, for doing this obvious violence to the plain, unmis- 
takable language of the Declaration. 

I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to in- 
clude all men ; but they did not intend to declare all men equal in 
all respects. They did not mean to say all were equal in color, size, 
intellect, moral developments, or social capacity. They defined 
with tolerable distinctness, in what respects they did consider all 
men created equal — equal with “certain inalienable rights, among 
which ore life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” This they 
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said, and this they meant. They did not mean to assert the obvi- 
ous untrutli, that all were then actually enjoying that equality, nor 
yet that they were about to confer it immediately upon them. In 
fact, they had no power to confer such a boon. They meant simply 
to declare the right, so that the enforcement of it might follow as 
fast as circumstances should permit. 

Th(iy meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, which 
should be familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly looked to ; 
constantly labored for ; and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated ; and thereby constantly spreading and 
deepening its influence and augmenting the happiness and value 
of life to all people of jill colors everywhere. The assertion that 
“all men ai'e created equal,” was of no practical use in elfecting 
our separation from Great Britain; and it was placed in the Declara- 
tion, not for that but for future use. Its authors meant it to be as, 
thank (Jod, it is now proving itself, a stumbling-block to all thofie 
who, in after-times, might seek to turn a free people back into the 
hateful paths of despotism. They knew the proneness of prosperity 
to breed tyrants, and they meant when such should reappear in this 
fair land and comnuuice ih(‘ir vocation, they should find left for 
them at lenst one hard nut to crack. 

I have now briefly expressed my view of the meaning and object 
of that part of the Declaration of Independence which declares that 
“all men are created equal.” 

Now let us hear Judge Douglas’s view of the same subject, as I 
find it in the printed report of his late speech. Here it is: 

“No man can vindicnlc' the character, motives, and conduct of the 
si^^neI•s of ilie Di'claratioii of Indojamdence, e.xcept upon the hypothesis 
tliat tliey r('lt*i'i'(*d to the whip' race alone, and not to tlie African, when 
they declared all men to have been created equal — that they were speaking 
of Ih-itish suhj.'etson this continent being ecpial to British subjects born and 
residing in Great Brilain — that they were entitled to the same inalienable 
rights, and among them were enumerated life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
hapj)ine.s.s. I he l)t‘claralion was adopted for the purpose of justifying the 
colonists in tin; (‘yes of the civilized world in withdrawing their allegiance 
from the British erowii and dissolving tlii'ir connection with the mother 
country.” 

My good friends, read that carefully over some leisure hour, and 
ponder well upon it — see what a mere wreck — mangled ruin, it 
makes of our once glorious Doelaration. 

“ They were speaking of British subjects on this continent be- 
ing equal to British subjects born and residing in Great Britain I ” 
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Why, according to this, not only negroes, but white people outside 
of Great Britain and America were not spoken of in tliat iiislru- 
raeiit. The English, Irish, and Scotch, along with white Amci'icans, 
were included to be sure, but the French, Germans, and other white 
people of the world are all gone to plot along with the Judge’s in- 
I’erior races. 

I had thought the Declaration i)romised something better than 
the condition of British subjects; but no, it only meant tliat we 
should be equal to them in their own oppressed and une([ual cajiidi- 
tion ! According to that, it gave no promise that, having kicloal 
off the king and lords of Great Britain, we shoukl not at onc.e 
saddled with a king and lords of onr own in these Unittul States. 

I had thought the Declaration contemplated the progressive 
improvement in the condition of all men evmywhere ; but no, it 
merely “ was adopted for the purpose of justifying the colonists in 
the eyes of the civilized world in withdrawing their allegiance from 
the British crown, and dissolving their connection with the mother 
country.” AVhy, that object having been elfected some eighty years 
ago, the Declaration is of no practical use now — mere rubbish — 
old wadding left to rot on the ba,ttle-Held aft(‘r the victory is won. 

t understand you are preparing to celelirate the ‘‘Fourth” 
to-morrow w<‘ek. What for? The doings of that day had no 
reference to the present; and quite half of you are not even 
descendants of those who were referred to at that day. But 1 
su[)j)Ose you will celebrate ; and will (‘veii go so far as to r(‘ad the 
Declaration. Suppose, after you read it once in the old-fashioned 
way, you read it once more with Judge Douglas’s version. It will 
then run thus: ‘‘We hold tliese truths to be self-evident that all 
British sulqects who were on this continent eighty-one years ago, 
were created equal to all British sulqects born and then residing in 
Great Britain.” 

And now I iipjieal to all — to Democrats as well as others — are 
you really willing that the Declaration shall tlius be fritlered away ? 
— thus left no more at most than an interesting memorial of the 
dead past ? — thus shorn of its vitality and practical value, and lc*ft 
witJiout the germ or even the suggestion of the individual rights of 
man in it ? 

THE MIXING OF THE R.VCES. 

But Judge Douglas is especially horrified at tin! thought of the 
mixing of blood by tin; white and black races. Agreed for once — 
a thousand times agreed. There are white men enough to marry all 
4 
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tlie white women ; and black men enough to maiT}^ all the black 
women ; and so let them be married. On this point, we fully 
agr(‘(i witli the Judge ; and when he shall show that his policy is 
l)etter :idn})ted to prevent arnalgaruation than ours, we shall drop 
ours and adopt his. liCt us see. Tii 1850, there were in the United 
States, 105,751 mulattoes. Very few of these are the offspring of 
whites and free blacks; nearly all have sprung from black slaves 
and white; masters. 

A separation of the races is the only perfect preventive of 
amalgamation ; but as an immediate separation is impossible, the 
next best thing is to keep them apart where they are not already 
togcdluT. If white and black people never get together in Kansas, 
they will never mix blood in Kansas. That is at least one self- 
evident truth. A few free colored i)erBons may get into the Free 
States, in any event ; but their number is too insignilicant to amount 
to much in the way of mixed blood. 

Jn 1850, there were in the Free States, 56,049 mulattoes ; but 
for tlu; most part they were not born there — they came from the 
Slave States, read)^ made up. In the same year the Slave States had 
348,874 mulattoes, all of home production. The proportion of free 
mulattoes to free blacks — the only colored classes in the Free 
States — is inu(;h greater in the Slave than in the Free States. It 
is worthy of note, too, that among the Free States, those who 
mjike the colored man the nearest ecpial to the white, have pro- 
portionally the fewest mulattoes, the least of amalgamation. In 
New Hampshire, the Stab; which goes farthest toward equality 
between Hie ra(;es, there are just 184 mulattoes, while there are in 
Virginia — how iiiany do you think? — 79,775, being 23,126 more 
than in all the Free States together. 

These statistics show that slavery is the greatest source of amal- 
gamation, and next to it, not the elevation, but the degradation of 
free blacks. Yet Judge Douglas dreads the slightest restraints on 
the spread of slavery, and the slightest human recognition of the 
negro, as lending horribly to amalgamation. 

The veiy Dred Scott case affortls a strong test as to which party 
most favors amalgamation, the Republicans or the dear “Union- 
saving ” Democracy. Dred Scott, his wife, and two daughters were 
all involved in the suit. We desired the court to have held that 
they were citizens so far at least as to entitle them to a hearing as 
to whether th(\v were free or not; and then, also, that they were in 
fact and in law, really free. Could we have had our way, the 
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chances of these black girls ever mixing their blood with that of 
white people, would havc‘ been <liininis]ied at least to the extent 
that it could not have been without their consent. Hut Judge 
Douglas is delighted to have them decided to be slaves, and not 
liuman enougli to have a hearing, even if they were free; and thus 
left subject to the forced concubinage of their master.s, arnl liable 
to become the mother of inula ttoes in spite of themselves, — the 
very stale of case that produces nine-tenths of all the mulatto(‘s, all 
the mixing of blood in the nation. 

Of course, 1 state this case as an illustration only, not meaning 
to say or intimate that the masUu’ of Dred Hcott and his family, or 
any more than a percentage of masters generally, are iiuJiiusl to 
exercise this particular power which they hold over their feunale 
slaves. 

L have said that the separation of the races is the only perfect 
preventive of amalgamation, [ have* no right to say all the mem- 
bers of the Republican iiarty are in favor of this, nor to say that as 
a paity they are in favor of it. There is nothing in their platform 
directly on the subject. Hut T (;an say, a very large proportion of 
its niemliers are for it, and that the chief plank in their platform 
— opposition to the spread of slavery — is most favora])le to that 
separation. 

Such separation, if ever elTecte<l at all, must lie elfVutted liy 
colonization; and no political party, as such, is now doing any- 
tliing direcdly for colonization. Party operations, at pn'sent, only 
favor or retard colonization inchhmtally. The entiTprise is a d'lli- 
cult one; but “where there is a will there is a way;” and what 
colonization needs most is a hearty will. Will springs from the two 
elements of moral sense and self-interest. Let us Ixi brought to 
lielieve it is morally right, ami, at the same time, favorable to, oi‘, 
at least, not against, our interest, to transbn- the Afric.an to his 
native clime, and we shall find a way to do it, however great the 
task may be. The children of Israel, to such numlicrs as to include 
four hundred thousand fighting men, went out of Egyptian bondage 
in a body. 

How differently the respective courses of the Democratic and 
Republican parties incideutally bear on the question of forming a 
will — a public sentiment — for colonization is easy to see. J’he 
Republicans inculcate, with whatever of ability they can, that the 
negro is a man ; that his bondage is cruelly wrong, and that 
the field of his oppression ought not to be enlarged. The Demo- 
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(‘]*uts deny Lis munliood ; deny, or dwarf to insignificance, the wrong 
of his bondage; so far ms possible, crush all sympathy for him, and 
(udtivMte and excih^ hatred and disgust against him ; compliment 
th(‘ins(‘lv(‘s MS ‘‘ I hi ion-savers” for doing so ; and call the indefinite 
outspreading of his bondage “a sacred right of self-government.” 

The plainest print cannot be read through a gold eagle ; and 
it \Nill (‘ver be hard to find many men who will send a slave to 
LilxTia, and pay his passage, wdiile they can send him to a new 
country — Kansas for instance — and sell him for fifteen hundred 
dollars, and the rise. 


THE “HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF” SPEECH, 

A! June 10^ J86S. 

['Plc' I'ollowdn^^ spcocli whs d(*li\cn‘(l at Si)i‘inj,^flpl(l, 111., at the* close' 
ol (In* l{(•|)lIl)lican Slate* ( ’oiivcntieni he*l(I at that time* and })]ace‘, and by 
wliiedi ( oiive-nl ion Mr. Tiincoln had be'eai nanie‘d as the?ir candidate for 
Uhitcel States Seaiaten*. Mr. Doni^das was not presemt.] 

iMn. Pkksipknt and (itKnti.emen of the Convention: If we 
could (irst know wlu're \\(^ are, and whitlier we arc tending, we could 
better jiulge wdiat to do, and liow to do it. AVe are now far into 
the fifth year since a policy was initiated with the avowed object 
and cenilidcnt itromisi* of putting an end to slavery agitation. Un- 
d(‘r the openition of that policy, that agitation has not only not 
cc'ased, but has constantly augmented. Tn my opinion, it will not 
cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. A house 
divided against its(*ll cannot stand.” I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved; 1 do not expect the house to fall; 
but I do ex[)('ct it will cease to be divided. Tt will become all one 
thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, ami place it where the public mind shall 
rest ill tlie beliel that it is in Hie course of ultimate extinction, or 
its advocati's will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in 
all tlie Stales, old as well as new', North as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition? 
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tjet any one wiio doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost 
complete legal combination -apiece of machinery, so to speak 
compounded of the Nebraska doctrine and the Dnal Scott decision. 
Let him consider, not only what work the machinery is adapted to 
do, and how well adapted, but also let him study the history of its 
construction, and trace if ho can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace', 
the evidences of design, and concert of action, among its chief 
architects, from the beginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more than 
half the States by StaU' Constitutions, and from nnist of the Na- 
tional territory by (knigressional prohibition. Four days later, 
commenced the struggle which ende<l in repealing that (k^ngressioiial 
prohilhtioii. This opened all the National b'rritory to slavery, and 
was the first point gained. 

But, so far. Congress onJj/ had acted; and an indorsement by 
the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save tlui point 
already gained, and give chance for more. 

This necessity had not b(*(‘n overlooked, ))iit had been provided 
for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of “ sipiatter 
sovereignty,” otherwise called “sacred right of self-governnu*nt,” 
which latter phrase*, though expressive of the only rightful ])asis of 
any government, was so perverted in this att(*mpU‘d use of it as to 
amount to just this: That if any our man choosi* to enslav(' xnutlK r, 
no third man shall be allowed to object. That argument was incor- 
porated into the Nebraska bill itself, in the language which follows: 

“It being the tna' intent and meaning of tliis Act not to l(‘gislat(‘ 
Glavery into any Territory or Slal(*, nor to exclude it IhiTcfroin, hut to 
leave the jieoph' tIuTeof pi'rb'Ctly fnr to form and regulate tlnur donu'stic 
institutions in tlu'ir own way, subject only to the Cuustitutioii of the 
Lnited States.” 

Then opened the roar of loose declamation in favor of “squat- 
ter sovereignty,” and “ sacred right of self-government.” “ But,” 
said opposition members, “let us amend the bill so as to ex- 
pressly declare that the people of the Tt'rribjrv may exclude slav- 
ery.” “Not we,” said the friends of the measure ; and down they 
voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law 
cv/.sr, involving the question of a negro’s freedom, by reason of his 
owner having voluntarily taken him first into a Free State, and then 
into a Territory covered by the Congressional prohibition, and held 
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liiiii iis ;i sliivi' for long tinio in encli, w:is passing through the 
I 'ni ted Slates Circuit Court for tlie Dislrict of Missouri; and both 
N(‘braska bill and lawsuit were brought lo a deoision in the same 
nionlh of May, ISot. The negro’s name was “ Dn^d Scott,” which 
name now designates the decision finally made in the case. Before 
the Hum next Pn*sidential election, the law case came to, and was 
argued in, the Supreme Court of the United States; but the decision 
of it was deferred until after the election. Stdl, before the election, 
Senator Triiniladl, on the floor of the Senate, requested the leading 
a<lvo(‘ate of the Nebraska bill to state whether the peo- 
ple of a. Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their 
limits; and the latter answers; ‘-That is a question for tlu! Supreme 
Court. ' 

Th(‘ el(‘ction came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorse- 
ment, such as it was, secured. That was the second point gained. 
The indorsenumt, however, f(‘ll short of a clear popular majority by 
nearly four hundnal thou.sand votes, and so, pcu’haps, was not over- 
wh(‘lmingly reliabh* .and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in 
his last annual message, as impressively as })ossible (‘choed back 
upon the p('0[)le tin* weight and authority of the indorsmnent. The 
Supreme (\)urt nH‘t again, did not announce their decision, but 
ordered a re-argument. The Presidential inauguration came, and 
still no decision of tin* Court ; but the incoming President, m his 
inaugural address, fervently exhorted the people to abide by the 
fortheoming decision, wh.alevm* it might be. Then, in a few days, 
came lli(‘ decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill liiids an (‘arly occasion 
to in.akc a speech at this capital indorsing the Dred Scott decision, 
ami vehemently denouncing all opposilion to it. The new Presidenl, 
loo, s(Mzes the <*aiiy oeeasion of the Silliman hdter to indorse and 
strongly construe that decision, and to express his astonishment 
that any ditfenmt view had ever been entertained! 

At lengili a sipiabble siu-iiigs up between the President and the 
autlior of the Nebraska bill, on tlie mere (piostion of foct^ whether 
the rii'eomptoii Con.slitutioii was or was not in any just sense made 
by the people of Kansas; and in that quarrel the latter declares 
that all lie wants is a fair vote for the peopl(‘, and that lie cares not 
whether slavery be voted ilmrn or voted up, I do not understand 
Ills declaration, that lie cares not whether slavery be voted down or 
voted up, to bo intended by bim other than as an apt definition of the 
policy he wxnild impress upon the public mind, — the principle for 
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which he declares he has suffered so much, and is ready to suffer 
to the end. And well may he cling to that principle! If he has 
any parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the 
only shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Undta* the Dred 
Scott decision ‘‘squatter sovereignty” squatted out of existence, 
tumbled down like temporary scaffolding; like the mold at the 
foundry, served through one blast, and fell back into loose sand; 
helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the winds. 
His late joint struggle with the Republicans, against the L(‘compton 
(Constitution, involves nothing of the original Nebraska doctrine. 
That struggle was made on a point — the riglit of a people to make 
their own constitution — upon which he and the Republicans have 
never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection 
with Senator Douglas’s “care not” policy, constitute the piece of 
machinery, in its present state of advancement. This was tlie third 
point gained. The working points of that machinery are: — 

First, That no negro slave, im[)orted as such from Africa, and 
no descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in 
the sense of tliat term as used in the (Constitution of tll(^ United 
States. This point is made in order to deprive the negro, in ev(*ry 
possible event, of the benefit of that provision of tlie United States 
Constitution which declares that “ The citizens of each State sliall 
b(^ entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” 

Secondly, That, “subject to the Constitution of the United 
States,” neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can exclude 
slavery from any United States Territory. This point is made in 
order that individual men may fill up the Territories with slavt's, 
without danger of losing them as property, and thus enhance the 
chances of permanency to the institution through all the future. 

Thirdly, That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in 
a free State, makes him free, as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to bo ^decided by the 
courts of any Slave State the negro may be forciMl into by the 
master. This point is made, not to be pressed immediately; but, 
if acquiesced in for awhile, and apparently indorsed by the people 
at an election, then to sustain the logical conclusion that what Dred 
Scott's master might lawfully do with Dred Scott in the bree State 
of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do with any other one, 
or one thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other Free State. 
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Auxiliiiry to all this, aiul working hand in hand with it, 
tlic Nebraska doctrine, or what ih left of it, is to educate and 
mould public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, not to care 
whether si. I very is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly 
when* we now are; and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back and run the 
mind over the string of historical facts already stated. Several things 
will now appear less dark and mysterious than they did when they were 
transpiring. The pe(>ple were to be left “perfectly free,’' “subject 
only to the Constitution.'’ What the Constitution had to do with 
it, outsiders could not then see. Plainly enougli now, it was an 
exactly (itted niche, for the J)red Scott decision to afterward come 
in, and decl.are the perfect freedom of the people to be just no 
freedom ;it idl. Why was the amendment, expressly declaring the 
right of tJie people, voted down ? Plainly enough now, — the 
.adoption of it would have spoiled the niche for the l)red 8cott de- 
cision. Why was the court decision Indtl up? Why even a Sen- 
ator's individual opinion withheld, till after the Presidential elec- 
tion ? LMainly enough now : the speaking out then would have 
da.mag(‘d the “perfectly fr<‘<‘ " argument upon which the election was 
to b(‘ carri(*d. Why the outgoing Presidemt’s felicitation on the 
indorsement ? Why the delay of a re-argurnent ? Why the in- 
coming President’s advance exhortation in favor of the decision ? 
Tliese things look like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited 
horst* t)reparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that he may 
give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after-indorsement of the 
decision liy tin* President and others ? 

We (‘.an not absolutely know that all these exact adaptations are 
the result of preconcert. Hut when we see a lot of framed timbers, 
dill(*rent portions of which we know have been gotten out at different 
times and phu^es and by dilfereiit workmen, — Stephen, Franklin, 
Koger, and James, for instance, — and when we see these timbers 
joined together, and see they exactly make the frame of a house or a 
mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths 
and [iroporl ions ot the ditferent pieces exactly adajited to their re- 
spective ]>l.aces, and not a piece too many or too few, — not omitting 
even scaffolding, — or, if a single piece be lacking, we see the 
place in the irarne (exactly titted and prepared yet to bring such 
piece in, in such a case, we find it impossible not to believe that 
Stephen and Franklin and Koger and James all understood one an- 
other from the beginning, and all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn no Ldove the first blow was struck. 
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‘*WTTY MENTION A STATE? ’ 

It should not bo ovorlooked thtii by tlio X(‘brjiska, bill the peoi)k‘ 
of a State as well jis Territoiy were to be left ‘•perfectly fret*, ' 
•‘subject only to the Coiistitutioii.’* Why mention a State ? The^* 
were lej^islating for Territories, and not for or about States. 
taiiily the people of a State are and ou^lit to bo subject to the Con- 
stitution of tlie TInited States; but why is mention of this lugj^e<l 
into this merely I\‘iTitorial law? Why are the peopU* of a Territory 
and the peo])le of a State therein lumped together, and tlnnr rela- 
tion to the (^)nstitution therein treated as being jm'cisely the sanu'? 
While the opinion of the Court, by (Miief Justice Taney, in the 
J)red Scott case, and the separate opinions of all concurring 
Judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of tiu; United 
Stat(is neither permits Congress nor a Territorial Legislature to 
cxchide slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit 
to (h'clare ^^hcther or not the same Constitution permits a State, or 
the people of a State, to exclude it, /Ws//Jy, this is a mere omis- 
sion; but who can be <juile sure, if McLean or Curtis had sought to 
get into the opinion a declaration of unlimited power in the people 
of a State to exclude shivery from th(‘ir limits, just as Chase and 
Mace sought to get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a 
Territory, into the Xebraska bill, — [ ask, who can bo quite sun' 
ti.at it would not have been voted down in one case as it had been 
in tli('* other? 

The nearest approach to the point of ih'claring the [)ov\er of a 
State over slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. Me ap[>roaclies it 
more than once, using the precise idea, and almost the language, 
too, of the Nebraska Act. On one occasion, his exact language is, 

‘ ‘ Except in cases where the power is restrained by the Constitution 
of the United States, the law of the State is supreme over the sub- 
ject of slavery within its jurisdiction.’’ fn what cases the power of 
the States is so restrained by the United States Constitution, is left 
an open (luestion, precisely as the same question, as to the restraint 
on the power of the Territories, w'as left open in tin* Nebraska Act. 
Put this and that together, and we have .‘mother nice little niche, 
which we may, ere long, see filled with another Siijn’cnn; Court decision, 
declaring that the Constitution of the United States does not permit 
a St((tc to exclude slavery from its limits. And this may especially 
be expected if the doctrine of “caj'c not whether slav(*ry be voted 
down or voted up ” shall gain upon the public mind sufiiciently to 
give promise that such a decision can be maintained when made. 
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Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike law- 
ful ill all the States. Welconu* or unwelcome, such decision is prob- 
ably coming, and will soon be upon us, unless the power of the 
present political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. AVe shall 
lie down pleasantly dreaming that the people of Missoun are on the 
verge of making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality 
instead that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a Slave State. To 
meet and overthrow the power of that dynasty is the work now be- 
fore all those who would prevent that consummation. That is what 
we ha ve to do. How can we best do it ? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own friends, 
and yet whisper us softly that Senator Douglas is the aptest instru- 
ment then* is with which to effect that object. They wish us to iitfry 
all, from the fact that he now has a little quarrel with the present 
head (ff the dynasty, and that he has regularly voted with us on a 
single point, upon whic^h he and we have never differed. They re- 
mind us that he is a great man, and tliat the largest of us are very 
small ones. Let this be granted. But “ a living dog is better than 
a dead lion.” Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, for this work is at 
U'ast a caged and toothless one. How (‘an he oppose the advances 
of slavi'i'y ? He don’t care anything about it. His avowed mission 
is impressing the “public heart’ to at re nothing about it. A lead- 
ing Douglas Democratic new'spaper thinks Douglas’s superior talent 
will he no(‘ded to resist the revival of the African slave trade. Does 
Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching ? He 
has not said so. Docs lie really think so ? But if it is, how can he 
resist it ? I'or y(*ars he has labored to prove it a sacred right of 
white men to take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can ho 
possibly show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where they 
can be bought cheapest ? And unquestiona])Iy they can bo bought 
eheaiier in Afri(*a than in Virginia. He has done all in his power 
to reduce the whole question of slavery to om^ of a mere right of 
pnqierty; and, as such, how can he oppose tlie foreign slave trade? 
How can ho refuse that trade in that “property” shall be “per- 
fectly five,” unless he does it as a protection to the home produc- 
tion ? And as the lioine producers will probably not ask the protec- 
tion, he will be wliolly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be 
wiser to-day than he wms yesterday; that he may rightfully change 
when ho finds himself wrong. But can we, for that reason, run 
ahead, and infer thSt he will make any particular change, of which 
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he himself has given no intimation ? Can we safely base our action 
upon t\ny such vague inference^? Now, as ever, I wish not to- mis- 
represent Judge Douglas’s position, (piestion his motives, or do 
aught that can be pei-sonally offensive tt) him. Wlienever, it ever, 
he and we can come together on principle, so that our great cause, 
may have assistance from liis great ability, I hope to have interposed 
no adventitious obstacle. But clearly he is not now witli us; he 
does not pretend to be, -he does not promise evm- to be. 

Our cause, tlien, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own 
undoubted friends, — those whoso hands are free, whose hearts are 
in the w’ork, who do caw for the result. Two y(‘ars ago the Repub- 
licans of the nation mustered over thirteen hundred thousand strong. 
We did this under tlie single impulse of resistance to a common 
danger, with every external circumstance against us. Of strange, 
discordant, and even hostile elements we gathered from the four 
winds, and formed and fought the battle tlirough, under tlie (con- 
stant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered (‘neiny. Did 
we l)ravc all then, to falter now, — now, \vhen that same emuny is 
wavering, dissevered, and beUigeremt? The residt is not doubtful. 
We shall not fail — if we stand firm, we Ml not fail. Wise coun- 
sels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it ; but, soomu’ or later, the 
victory is sure to come 
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On tltt‘ ()<•>',! xmn hix PnhUt Ue^'epfum at (liiaujo, Friday EKeninf, July 9, 

Asv7iV. {Mr. IJnrolN ir<i.-< prmuit.) , * * 

•Mr. Douglas said^ — • 

Mlt CiiAiii.MA^^ XNi) Fellow-Cittzjens: I can find no lQjQ|ilaj^^ 
which cairadeqindoly express my profound gratitmUi tln?*fii'iig- 
iiilicent welcome winch, you luive extended to me on this occasion.^ 
Tins vast sea of liumaji faces indicates how dc(‘p an interest is felt 
by our p(‘0[)le in the g^eat (piestions which agitate the public mind, 
and which underlie the foundations of our free institutions. A re- 
ception like this, so great in numbers th;it no human voice can be 
heard to its countless thousands— so enthusiastic that no one indi- 
vidual can be the object of such enthusiasni, — clearly shows that 
there is some gr<‘at principle Avhich sinks deep in the heart of the 
masses, and involves the rights and the liberties of a whole people, 
that has brought you together with a unanimity and a cordiality 
never Ixd'ore excelhal, if, indeed, e({ualled on any occasion. I have 
not the vanity to belii*ve that it is any personal comi)liment to me. 

It is an exinvssion of your devotion to that great principle of 
self-government, to which my life for many years past has been, and 
in tlie future will be, devoted, ff tlunc is any one principle dejirer 
and more sacred than all others in free governments, it is that which 
asserts the exclusive right of a free p(*ople to form and adopt their 
own fundamental law, and to manage and regulate their own inter- 
nal a (fairs and domestic institutions. 

THE LKCOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 

When I found an effort l)eing made during the recent session 
of Congress to force a constitution upon the people of Kansas 
against their will, and to force that State into the Union with a consti- 
tutioji w hich her people had rejected by more than ten thousand, T felt 
bound as a man of honor and a re])resentativc of Illinois, bound by 
every consideration of duty, of fidelity, and of patilotism, to resist 
to the utmost of my power the consummation of that fraud. With 
others, ^ did resist it, and resisted it successfully until the attempt 
was abandoned. We forced them, to refer that (jonstitution back to 
th(‘ people of Kamsas, to be accepted or rejected as they shall de- 
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cide at an election which is fixed for the first Monday in August 
next. It is true that the mod« of r«ference* and the form of tlie 
submission, was not such as I could sanction with ray vote, for tlie 
reason that it discriminated between Free States and Slave States ; 
providing that if Kansas consented to come in under the J^ecompton 
Constitution it should be received with a population of thirty-five 
thousand; ])ut that if she deman^|d another constitution, more con- 
sistent with the sentimenls of her people and their feelings, that it 
should not be received into the Union until she has 0:i,420 inhab- 
itants. 1 did not consider that mode of submission fair, for the 
reason that any election is a mockery which is not free ; that any 
election is a fraud upon the rights of the people which holds out in- 
ducements for {ifiirmative votes, and threatens penalties for negative 
votes. But whilst I was not satisfied with the mode of submission, 
whilst I resisted it to the last, demanding a fair, a just, a free mode 
of submission, still, when the law passed placing it within the power 
of the people of Kansas at that election to ri‘j(‘ct tlu; Lecompton 
(^)nstitution, and then make another in harmony with their prin- 
ciples and their opinions, 1 did not believe that either the penalties 
on the one hand, or the indueements on the other, would force that 
l)eople to accept a (^onHtitution to which they are irreconcilably op- 
posed. All T can say is, that if tludr votes can be controlled by 
such considerations, all the sympathy which has been expended 
upon them has been misplaced, and all the (‘tf'orls that hav(i been 
made in defense of their right to self-government have been made 
in an unworthy caus(*. 

Hence, my friends, I regard the li(‘eompton battle as having 
been fought, and the victory won, because the arrogant demand for 
the admission of Kansas under the Jjeeompton (Constitution uncon- 
ditionally, whether her people wanted it or not, has Ixam abandoned, 
and the principle which recognizes the right of the people to decade 
for themselves has been submitted in its placie. 

Fellow-citizens, while I devoted my best energies — all my en- 
ergies, mental and physical — to the vindication of the great prin- 
<'iple, and whilst the result has been such as will enable the peo];le\ 
of Kansas to come into the Union with such a constitution as they' 
desire, yet the credit of this great moral victory is to be divided 
among a large number of men of various and different ])olitical 
ere{*d8. I was rejoiced when T found in this great contest the Re- 
publican party coming up manfully and sustaining the prineii)le 
that the people of each Territory, when coming into the Union, 
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have the right to decide fftr themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits. I have seen the time when that 
principle was controverted. T have seen the time when all parties 
did not recognize the right of a people to have slavery or freedom, 
to tolerate or prohibit slavery as they deem best, but claimed that 
power for the Congress of the United States, regardless of the 
wishes of the people to be affected by it ; and when 1 found upon 
the Crittenden- Montgomery bill the Kepublicans and Americans of 
the North, and I may say, too, some glorious Americans and Old- 
line Whigs from the South, like Crittenden and his patriotic associ- 
ates, joined with a portion of the Democracy to carry out and 
vindicate the right of the i)eople to decide whether slaveiy should 
or should not exist within the limits of Kansas — I was rejoiced 
within my secret soul, for I saw an indication that the American 
people, when they come to understand the principle, would give it 
their cordial support. 

The Crittenden-Montgomcry bill was as fair and as perfect an 
exposition of the doctrine of popular sovereignty as could be (jarried 
out by any bill that man ever devised. Tt proposed to refer the 
Lecompton Constitution back to the people of Kansas, and give 
them the right to accept or reject it as they pleased, at a fair elec- 
tion, held in pursuance of law, and in the event of their rejecting it, 
and forming another in its stead, to permit them to come into the 
Union on an equal footing with th(‘ original States. Tt was fair and 
just in all of its provisions. T gave it my cordial support, and was 
rejoiced when I found that it passed the House of llepri'senta- 
tives, and at one time T entertained high hope that it would p.ass 
the Senate. 

DouuL.'s's “oiie.vT eaiNaupj.K." 

I regard the great jirinciple of popular sovereignty as having 
been vindicated and made triumphant in this hind as a permanent 
rule of public tiolicy in the organization of Territories and the 
admission of new States. Illinois look her position upon this 
principle many years ago. You all recollect that in 1850, aft a* 
the passage of the Compromise measures of that year, when 1 
returned to my home there was great dissatisfaction expr^jssed at 
my course in supporting those measures. T appeared before the 
peogle of Chicago at a mass meeting, and vindicated each and 
every* one of those measures ; and by reference to my speech on 
that occasion, which was printed and circulated broadcast through- 
out the State at the lime, you will find that I then and there said 
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that those measures were all, founded upon the great principle that 
every people ought to possess the right to form and regulate their 
own domestic institutions in their own way, and that that right 
being possessed by the people of the States, I saw no reason why 
the same principle should not be extended to all of the Territories 
of the United States. A general election wus held in this State a 
few months afterward, for members of the Legislatiire, pending 
which all these questions were thoroughly canvassed and discussed, 
and the nominees of the different partitas instructed in regard to the 
wishes of their constituents upon them. When that election was 
over, and the Legislature assembled, they proceeded to consider the 
merits of those Compromise measures, and the principles upon 
which th(‘y were predicated. And wliat was the result of their 
action ? They passed resolutions, first repealing the Wilmot Proviso 
instructions, and m lieu thereof adopted another resolution, in 
which they declan^l the great principle which asserts the right of 
the people to make their own form of government and establish 
their own institution‘s. That resolution is as follows : — 

Remlraf , our lihorly and independence are based upon the right 

of tli(‘ p" 0 |)le to Idrrn for themselv<‘s such a government as they may 
clioos(; ; that this great ])rinciple, the birtliright of freiunen, the gift of 
Heaven, secured to us hy the blood of our ancestors, ought to be secured 
to future generations, and no limitation ought to be applied to this power 
in ttie organization of any T(‘rritory of (lie United States, of either Ter- 
ritorial G<iV(*rinnent or State (.Constitution, provided the Government so 
estahlislied shall h(‘ Ibqmblicau, and in conhirmity with th(‘ Constitution 
of tile United State's.” 

That resolution, declaring tlu' great principle of self-government 
as applicable to tlic Territories and new States, passed the House of 
Kepresentatives of this State by a vote of sixty-one in the affirmi^- 
tive, to only four -in the negative. Thus you iind that an expres- 
sion of public opinion — enlightened, educated, intelligent public 
opinion — on this question by the Representatives of Illinois in 1851 
approaches nearer to uiiaiiimity than has ever been obtained on any 
controverted question. That re.soluLion was entered on the journal 
of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, and it has remained there 
from that day to this, a standing instruction to her Senators, and a 
request to her Representatives in Congress, to carry out that prin- 
ciple in all future cases. Illinois, therefore, stands pre-eminent as 
the State which stepped forward early and established a j)latform 
applicable to this slavery question, concurred in alike by Whigs and, 
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Democrats, in which it was declared to be the wish of our people 
that thereafter the peo[)le of the Tendtories should be left perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, and that no limitation should be placed upon that right in 
any form. 

Hence, what was my duty in 1854, when it became necessary to 
bring forward a bill for the organization of the Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska ? Was it not my duty, in obedience to the Illinois 
platform, to 3 ’oiir standing instructions to your senators, adopted 
with almost entire unanimity, to incorporate in that bill the great 
principle of self-government, declaring that it was ‘ ‘ the true intent 
and meaning of the Act not to legislate slavery into any State or 
Territory, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States” ? I did incorporate that principle in the Kaiisas-Nebraska 
hill, and perhaps T did as rnncli as any living man in the enactment 
of that bill, thus establishing the doctrine in the public policy of 
the country. I then (hdVndcd that principle against the assaults of 
one section of the Union. During this last winter it became my 
duty to vindicate it against assaults from the other section of t.lie 
Union. 1 vindicated it boldly and fearlessly, as the people of Chi- 
cago can bear witness, when it was assailed by Frce-soilers ; and 
during this winter I vindicated and defended it as boldly and fear- 
lessly when it was attempted to be violated by the almost united 
South. 1 pledged myself to 3 ’ou on every stump in Illinois in 1854, 
I pledged myself to tiie people of other States, North and South, 
wherever I spoke ; and in the United States Senate and elsewhere, 
in every form in which I could reach the public mind or the public 
ear, I gave the pledge that I, so far as the power should be in my 
hands, would vindicate the principle of the right of the people to 
form their own institutions, to establish Free States or Slave States 
as they chose, and that that jirinciple should never be violated 
either by fraud, by violence, by circumvention, or by any other 
means, if it was in my power to previmt it. I now submit to you, 
my fellow-citizi'iis, whether 1 have not redeemed that pledge in 
good faith. Yes, my friends, I have redeemed it in good faith ; 
and it is a matter of heart-felt gratification to me to see these as- 
sembled thousands Iutc to-night bearing their testimony to the fidel- 
ity with which I Jiave advocated that principle, and redeemed my 
pledges in connection with it. 
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I will be entirely frank with you. My object was to secure the 
right of the people of e«ach State and of each Territory, North or 
South, to decide the question for themselves, to have slavery or not, 
just as they chose ; and my opposition to the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion was not predicated upon the ground that it was a pro-slavery 
constitution, nor would my action have been dilferent had it been a 
Free-soil constitution. My speech against the Lecompton fraud was 
made on the 9tli of December, while the vote on tlic slavery clause 
in that constitution was not taken until the 21st of the same month, 
nearly two weeks after. I made my speech against, the Lecompton 
monstrosity solely on the ground that it was a violation of the fun- 
damental principles of free government ; on the ground that it was 
not the act and deed of the people of Kansas ; that it did not em- 
body their will ; that they were averse to it , and hence, I deny the 
right of Congress to force it upon them, either as a Free Stale or a 
Slave State. I deny the right of Congress to force a slave-holding 
State upon an unwilling people. 1 deny their right to force a Free 
State upon an unwilling people. 1 deny their right to force a good 
thing upon a people who are unwilling to receive it. 

The great principle is the right of every community to judge and 
decide for itself whether a thing is right or wrong, whether it would 
be good or evil for them to adopt it ; and the right of free action, 
' the right of free thought, the right of free judgment, upon the qiu's- 
tion is dearer to every true American than any other under a free 
government. My objection to the Lecompton contrivance was that 
it undertook to put a constitution on the people of Kansas iigainst 
their own will, in opposition to their wishes, and thus violated the 
principle upon which all our institutions rest. It is no answer to 
this argument to say that slavery is an evil, and hence should not 
be tolerated. You must allow the people to decide for themselves 
whether it is a good or an evil. You allow tliem to decide for them- 
selves whether they desire a Maine liipior law or not ; you allow 
them to decide for themselves what kind of common schools they 
will have, what system of banking they will adopt, or whether they 
will adopt any at all ; you allow them to decide for themselvos 
the relations between husband and wife, parent and child, guardian 
and ward, — in fact, you allow them to decide for tlamiselves all 
other questions ; and why not upon this question ? Whenever you 
put a limitation upon the right of any people to decide what laws 
they want, you have destroyed the fundamental principle of self- 
government. 

& 
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In connection with this subject, perhaps it will not be improper 
for me on this occasion to allude to the position of those who have 
chosen to arraign my conduct on this same subject. I have ob- 
served from the public prints that but a few days ago the Republi- 
can party of the State of Illinois assembled in convention at Spring- 
field, and not only laid down their platform, but nominated a candi- 
date for the United States Senate, as my successor. I take great 
pleasure in saying that I have known, personally and intimately, for 
about a quarter of a century, the worthy gentleman who has been 
nominated for my place, and I will say that I regard him as a kind, 
amiable, and intelligent gentleman, a good citizen and an honorable 
opponent ; and whatever issue I may have with him will be of prin- 
ciple, and not involving personalities. Mr. Lincoln made a speech 
before that Republican Convention which unanimously nominated 
him for the Senate, — a speech evidently well prepared and carefully 
written, — in which he states the basis upon which he proposes to 
carry on the campaign during this summer. In it he lays down two 
distinct propositions which I shall notice, and upon which I shall 
take a direct and bold issue with him. 

His first and main proposition I will give in his own language, 
scri[)ture quotations and all [laughter] ; I give Ins exact Ianguag(5 : 
“‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
Government cannot endure, permanently, half daioe and half free. I 
do not expect the Union to be dissolved ; I do not expect the house 
iii/nU : but 1 do expect it to cease to be divided. It will become 
(ill one thing, or all the other.” 

In other words, Mr. Lincoln asserts, as a fundamental principle 
of this Government, that there must be uniformity in the local laws 
and domestic institutions of each and all the States of the Union ; 
and he therefore invites all the non-slaveholding States to band to- 
gether, organize as one body, and make war upon slavery in Ken- 
tucky, upon slavery in Virginia, upon the Carolinas, upon slavery in 
all of the slave-holding States m this Union, and to persevere in 
that war until it shall be exterminated. He then notifies the slave- 
holding States to stand together as a unit, and make an aggressive 
war upon the Free States of this Union with a view of establishing 
shivery in them all ; of forcing it upon Illinois, of forcing it upon 
New York, upon New England, and upon every other Free State, and 
that they shall keep up the warfare until it has been formally es- 
tablished in them all. In dther words, Mr. Lincoln advocates boldly 
and clearly a war of sections, a war of the North against the South, 
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of the Free States against the Slave States, — a war of extermina- 
tion, — to be continued relentlessly until the one or the other shall be 
subdued, and all the States shall either become Free, or become 
Slave. 

Now, my friends, I must say to you frankly that I take bold, 
unqualified issue with him upon that principle. I assert that it is 
neither desirable nor possible that there should be uniformity in the 
local institutions and domestic regulations of the diiferent States of 
this Union. The framers of our Government never contemplated 
uniformity in its internal concerns. The fathers of the Revolution 
and the sages who made the Constitution well understood that the 
laws and domestic institutions which would suit the granite hills of 
New Hampshire would be totally unfit for the rice plantations of 
South Carolina; they well understood that the laws which would suit 
the agricultural districts of IVamsylvania and New York would be 
totally unfit for the large mining regions of the Pacific, or the lum- 
ber regions of Maine. They well understood Unit the great varieties 
of soil, of production, and of interests in a Republic as large as this, 
re(iuired diiferent local and domestic regulations in each locality, 
adapted to the wants and interests of each separate State, and for 
that reason it was provided hi the Federal Constitution that the thir- 
teen oj’iginal States should remain sovereign and supreme within 
their own limits in regard to all that wais local and internal and do- 
mestic, while the Federal Government should have certain specified 
powders which wTre general and national, and could be exercised only 
by Federal authority. 

The framers of the Constitution well understood that each lo- 
cality, having separate and distinct interests, required S(‘parate and 
distinct laws, domestic institutions, and police regulations adapted 
to its own wants and its own condition; and they acted on the pre- 
sumption, also, that these laws and institutions w^ould be as diversi- 
fied and as dissimilar us the States would be numerous, and that no 
two would be precisely alike, because the intenists of no two w'ould 
be precisely the same. Hence T assert that the great fuiRlamental 
principle wdiich underlies our complex system of State and Federal 
Governments contemplated diversity and dissimilarity in the local 
institutions and domestic affairs of each and every State then in the 
Union, or thereafter to be admitted into the Confederacy}'. I there- 
fore conceive that my friend Mr. Lincoln has totally misapprcihended 
the great j^rinciples upon which our Govcrninent rests. Uniformity 
in local and domestic affairs would be destructive of State rights, of 
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State sovereignty, of personal liberty and personal freedom. Uni- 
formity is the parent of despotism the world over, not only in poli- 
tics, but in religion. Wherever the doctrine of uniformity is pro- 
claimed, that all the States must be free or all slave, that all labor 
must be white or all black, that all the citizens of the different States 
must have the same privileges or be governed by the same regula- 
tions, you have destroyed the greatest safeguard which our institu- 
tions have thrown around the rights of the citizen. 

How could this uniformity be accomplished, if it was desirable 
and possible ? There is but one mode in which it could be obtained, 
and that must be by abolishing the State Legislatures, blotting out 
State sovereignty, merging the rights and sovereignty of the States 
in one consolidated empire, and vesting Congress with the plenary 
power to make all the police regulations, domestic and local laws, 
uniform throughout the limits of the Kepublic. When you shall have 
done this, you will have uniformity. Then the States will all be Slave 
or all be Free; then negroes will vote everywhere or nowhere; then you 
will have a jMaine liquor law in every State or none; then you will 
have uniformity in all things, local or domestic, by the authority of 
. the Federal Government. But when you attain that uniformity, you 
will have converted these thirty-two sovereign, independent States 
into one consolidated empire, with tite uniformity of disposition 
reigning triumphant throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

From this ’s iew of the case, my friends, I am driven irresistibly 
to the conclusion that diversity, dissimilarity, variety, in all our 
local and domestic institutions is the great safeguard of our liberties, 
and that the framers of our institutions were wise, sagacious, and 
patriotic when they made this Government a confederation of sover- 
eign States, with a legislature for each, and conferred upon each 
legislature the power to make all local and domestic institutions to 
suit the jieople it represented, without interference from any other 
State or from the general Congress of the Union. If we expect to 
maintain <nir liberties, A>'e must preserve the rights and sovereignty 
of tlie States; we must maintain and carry out that great principle 
of self-government incorporated in the Compromise measures of 
1856, indorsed by the Illinois Legislature in 1851, emphatically em- 
bodied and carried out in the Kansas-Ncbraska bill, and vindicated 
this year by the refusal to bring Kansas into the Union with a con- 
stitution distasteful to her people. 
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THE SUPREME COURT. 

The othor proposition discussed by Mr. Lincoln in his speech 
consists in a crusade against the Supreme Court of the United States 
on account of the Dred Scott decision. On this question also I de- 
sire to say to you unequivocally, that I take direct and distinct issue 
with him. 1 Inive no warfare to make on tlie Supreme Court of the 
United States, either on account of that or any other decision wliich 
they have pronounced from that bench. The Constitution of the 
United States lias provided that the powers of government (and the 
Constitution of each State has the same provision) shall be divided 
into three departments, — executive, legislative, and judicial. The 
right and the province of expounding the Constitution and construing 
the law is vested in the judiciary established by the Constitution. 
As a lawyer, I feel at liberty to appear before the court and contro- 
vert any principle of law while the question is pending before the 
tribunal ; but when the decision is made, my private opinion, your 
opinion, all other opinions, must yield to the majesty of that au- 
thoritative adjudication. I wish you to bear in mind that this in- 
volves a great principle, upon which our rights, our liberty, and our 
property all depend. What security have you for your property, 
for your reputation, and for your personal rights, if the courts are 
noj; upheld, and their decisions respected when once fairly rendered 
by the highest tribunal known to the Constitution ? I do not choose, 
therefore, to go into any argument with Mr. Lincoln in reviewing 
the various decisions which the Supreme Court has made, either 
upon the Dred Scott case or any other. I have no idea of appealing 
from the decision of the Supreme Court upon a constitutional ques- 
tion to the decisions of a tumultuous town meeting. L am awnri' 
that once an eminent lawyer of this city, now no more, said that the 
State of Illinois had the most perfect judicial system in the world, 
subject to but one exception, which could bo cured by a slight 
amendment, and that amendment w^as to so change the laws as to 
allow an appeal from the decisions of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
on all constitutional questions, to justices of the peace. 

]\Iy friend jMr. Lincoln, who sits behind me, reminds me that 
that proposition was made when I wais judge of the Supnaiie (V)urt. 
He that as it ma}", I do not think that fact adds any gn^iter weight 
or authority to the suggestion. It matters not with me who was on 
the bench, whether Mr. Lincoln or myself, whether a Lockwood or 
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a Smith, a Taney or a Miirshull ; the decision of the highest tribunal 
known to the Constitution of the country must be final till it has 
been reversed by an equally high authority. Hence, I am opposed 
to this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, by which he proposes to take an 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon this high constitutional question, to a Eepublican caucus sitting 
in the country. Yes, or any other caucus or town meeting, whether 
it be Republican, American, or Democratic. I respect the decisions 
of that august tribunal ; I shall always bow in deference to them. 
I am a law-abiding man. I will sustain the Constitution of my 
country as our fathers have made it. I will yit*kl obedience to the 
laws, whether I like, them or not, as 1 lind them on the statute book. 
I will sustain the judicial tribunals and constituted authorities in all 
matters within the pale of tludr jurisdiction as defined by the Con- 
stitution. 

But I am equally free to say that the reason assigned by Mr. 
Lincoln for resisting the decision of the Supreme (k^urt in the Died 
Scott case does not in itself meet my approbation, lie objects to 
it because that decision declared that a negro descended from Afri- 
can parents who were brought here and sold as slaves is not, and 
cannot be, a citizen of the United States. He says it is wrong, be- 
cause it deprives the negro of the benefits of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which says that citizens of one State shall enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several Stak-s; iu other 
words, he thinks it wrong because it deprives the negro of the privi- 
leges, immunities, and rights of citizenship, which pertain, accord- 
ing to that decision, only to the white man. I am free to say to 
you that in ray opinion this Governimmt of onrs is founded on the 
white basis. It was made by the white man, for the benelit of the 
wliitc man, to be administered by white men, in such manner as 
they should determine. It is also true that a negro, an Indian, or 
any other man of inferior race to a white man should he permitted 
to enjoy, and humanity requires tiiat ho should havi‘, all the rights, 
privileges, and iinmunities which lie is capable of exercising con- 
sistent with the safety of society. I wo,uld give him every right 
and every privilege which his capacity would enable him to enjoy, 
consistent with the good of the society in which he lived. But you 
may ask me, AYhat are these rights and these privileges? My 
answer is, Tliat each State must decide for itself the nature and 
extent of these rights. Illinois has decided for herself. We have 
decided that the negro shall not be a slave, and we have at the same 
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time decided that he shall not vote, or serve on juries, or enjoy 
political privileges. I am content with that system of policy which 
we have adopted for ourselves. I deny the right of any other State 
to complain of our policy in that respect, or to interfere with it, or 
to attempt to change it. On the other hand, the State of Maine 
has decided that in that State a negro man may vote on an equality 
with the white man. The sovereign power of Maine has the right 
to prescribe that rule for herself. Illinois has no right to complain 
of Maine for conferring the right of negro suffrage, nor has Maine 
any right to interfere with or complain of Illinois because she has 
denied negro suflfrage. 

The State of New York has decided by her Constitution that a 
negro may vote, provided that he own $250 worth of property, but 
not otherwise. The rich negro can vote, but the poor one cannot. 
Although that distinction does not commend itself to my judgment, 
yet I assert that the sovereign power of New York had a right to 
prescribe that form of the elective franchise. Kentucky, Virginia, 
and other States have provided that negroes, or a certain class of 
them in those States, shall be slaves, having neither civil nor politi- 
cal rights. Without indorsing the wisdom of that decision, I assert 
that Virginia has the same power, by virtue of her sovereignty to 
protect slavery within her limits, as Illinois has to banish it forever 
from our own borders. I assert the right of each State to decide 
for itself on all these questions, and I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of my friend Mr. Lincoln, that uniformity is either desirable 
or possible. I do not acknowledge that the State must all be Free 
or must all be Slave. 

I do not acknowledge that the negro must have civil and politi- 
cal rights everywhere or nowhere. I do not acknowledge that the 
Chinese must have the same rights in California that we would con- 
fer upon him here. I do not acknowledge that the coolie imported 
into this country must necessarily be put upon an equality with the 
white race. I do not acknowledge any of these doctrines of uni- 
formity in the local and domestic regulations in the different States. 

Thus you see, my fellow-citizens, that the issues between Mr. 
Lincoln and myself, as respective candidates for the United States 
Senate, as made up, are direct, unequivocal, and irreconcilable. 
He goes for uniformity in our domestic institutions, for a war of 
sections, until one or the other shall be subdued. I go for the great 
principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, — the right of the people to 
decide for themselves. 
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On the other point, Mr. Lincoln goes for a warfare upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States because of their judicial decision 
in the Dred Scott case. I yield obedience to the decisions in that 
court, — to the final determination of the highest judicial tribunal 
known to our Constitution, fie objects to the Dred Scott decision 
because it does not put tlie negro in the possession of the rights of 
citizenship on an equality with the white man. I am opposed to 
negro equality. I repeat that this nation is a white people, — a 
people composed of European descendants ; a people that have estab- 
lished this Government for themselves and their posterity, — and I 
am in favor of preserving, not only the purity of the blood, but the 
purity of the Government, from any mixture or amalgamation with 
inferior races. I have seen the effects of this mixture of superior 
and inferior races, — this amalgamation of white men and Indians 
and negroes; we have seen it in Mexico, in Central America, in 
South America, and in all the Spanish- American States; and its 
result has been degeneration, demoralization, and degradation be- 
low the capacity for self-government. 

I am opposed to taking any step that recognizes the negro man 
or the Indian as the equal of the white man. I am opposed to giv- 
ing him a voice in the administration of the Government. 1 would 
extend to the negro and the Indian and to all dependent races 
every right, every privilege, and every immunity consistent with 
the safety and welfare of the white races; but equality they never 
should have, either political or social, or in any other respect what- 
ever. 

My friends, you see that the issues are distinctly drawn. I 
stand by the same platform that I have so often proclaimed to you 
and to the people of Illinois heretofore. I stand by the Democratic 
organization, yield obedience to its usages, and support its regular 
nominations. I indorse and approve the Cincinnati platform, and 
I adhere to and intend to carry out, as part of that platform, the 
great principle of self-government, which recognizes the right of the 
people in each Stiite and Territory to decide for themselves their 
domestic institutions. In other words, if the Lecompton issue shall 
arise again, yon have only to turn back and see where you have 
found me during the last six months, and then rest assured that 
you will find me in the same position, battling for the same principle, 
and vindicating it from assault from whatever quarter it ma}^ come, 
so long as I have the power to do it. 
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THE “ALLIED ARMY.” 

Fellow-citizens, you now luive before you the outlines of the 
propositions which I intend to discuss before the people of Illinois 
during the pending campaign. I have sp{)ken without preparation 
and in a very desultory manner, and may liave omitted some points 
which I desired to discuss, and may have betm less explicit on others 
than I could have wished. I have made up my mind to appeal to 
the people against the combination which has been made against 
me. The llepublican leaders have formed an alliance — an unholy, 
unnatural alliance — with a portion of the unscrupulous Federal 
office-holders. I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet 
them. I know they deny tlie alliance, while avoiding the common 
purpose; but yet these men, who are trying to tlivide the Democratic 
party for the purpo.se of electing a llepublican Senator in rny place, 
are just as much the agents, the tools, the supporters of Mr. Liu^ 
coin as if they were avowed Republicans, and expect their reward 
for their services when the Kepublicans come into power. T shall 
deal with these allied forces just as tlie llussians dealt with the 
Allies at Sebastopol. The llu.ssians, when they fired a broadside at 
the common enemy, did not stop to impure whether it hit a French- 
man, an Englishman, or a Turk, nor will I stop, nor shall T stop, to 
inquire whether my blows hit the llepublican leaders or their allies, 
who are holding the Federal offices, and yet acting in concert with the 
Republicans to defeat the Democratic party and its nomin(‘es. I do not 
include all of the Federal office-holders in this remark. Such of them 
as are Democrats and show their Democracy by remaining inside of 
the Democratic organization and supporting its nominees, T recognize 
as Democrats; but those who, having been defeated inside of the 
organization, go outside and attempt to divide and destroy the 
party in concert with the llepublican leaders, have ceased to be 
Democrats, and belong to the allied army, whose avowed object is 
to elect the llepublican ticket by dividing and destroying tlie 
Democratic party. 

My friends, I have exhausted myself and I certainly have fatigued 
you, in the long and desultory remarks which I liavo made. It is 
now two nights since I have been in bed, and 1 think I have a riglit 
to a little sleep. I will, however, have an opportunity of meeting 
you face to face, and addressing you on more than one occasion 
before the November election. In conclusion, I must again say to 
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you, justice to my own feelings demands it, that my gratitude for the 
welcome you have extended to me on this occasion knows no bounds, 
and can be described by no language which 1 can command. I see 
that T am literally at home when among my constituents. This wel- 
come has amply repaid me for every effort that I have made in the 
public service during the twenty-five years that I have held office 
at your hands. It not only compenvsates me for the past, but it 
furnishes an inducement and incentive for future effort which no 
man, no matter how patriotic, can feel who has not witnessed the 
magnificent reception you have extended me to-night on my return. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

TN REPLV TO SENATOR DOUGLAS. 

Deliveml at Chiearjo, Saturdaf/ Rreninu, July 10, ISoS. ( ^^r. Douglas was 

not j) resent.) 

[Mr. Lincoln was introduced by C. L. Wilson, Esq.; and as lio made 
his app(‘arance Ik* was ^?reeted with a perlecl storm of applause. For 
some moments the enthusiasm continued unabated. At last when by a 
wave of the hand partial silence was re.storod, Mr. Lincoln said ; — ] 

My Fellow-Citizens: On 3 ^csterday evening, upon the occasion 
of the reception given to Senator Douglas, I was furnislied with a 
seat very convenient for hearing him, and was otherwise very cour- 
teously treated by him and by his friends, and for which I thank 
him and them. During the course of his remarks my name was 
mentioned in such a way as, I suppose, renders it at least not im- 
proper that T should make some sort of a reply to him. I shall not 
attempt to follow him in the precise order in which he addressed the 
assembled multitude upon that occasion, though 1 shall -perhaps do 
so in the main. 

Tlu;re was one question to which he asked the attention of the 
crowd, which 1 deem of somewhat less importance — at least of 
propriety for me to dwell upon — than the others, which he brought 
in near the close of his speech, and which I think it would not be 
entirely proper foi‘ me to omit attending to, and yet if I were not to 
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give some attention to it now, I should probably forget it alto- 
gether. While I am upon this subject, allow me to say that I do 
not intend to indulge in that inconvenient mode sometimes adopted 
in public speaking, of reading from documents; but I shall depart 
from that rule so far as to read a little scrap from his speech, which 
notices this first topic of which I shall speak, — that is, provided I 
can find it in the paper. 

“ I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against the combina- 
tion that has been made against me; the Republican leaders havin" 
formed an alliance — an unholy and unnatural alliance — with a portion 
of unscrupulous Federal office-holders. I intend to fl^ht that allied army 
wherever 1 meed them. I know they deny the allianc**; but yet these men 
who ar(‘ tryin.*? to divide tin* Democratic party for tlu' purpose of elect ini' 
a Republican Stmator in my place are just as much the a.i^ents and tools 
of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence I shall deal with this allied 
army just as the Russians dealt witli the Allies at Sebastopol,— that is, 
the Russians did not stop to impure, when they fired a broadside, whether 
it hit an Enirlishman, a Frenchman, or a Turk. NorMviil I stop to in- 
(piire, nor shall I hesitaP*, wludher my blows shall hit the Republican 
leaders or their allies, who are holding the Federal offices, and yet acting 
in concert with them.” 

Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming? Just to think • 
of it! right at the outset of his canvass T, a poor, “kind, amiable, 
intelligent gentleman, ’ — I am to be slain in this way I Why, my 
friends, the Judge is not only, as it turns oat, not a dead Hon, nor 
even a living one, — ho is the rugged Russian Bear! [Laughter 
and applause.] 

But if they will have it — for he says that we deny it — that 
there is any such alliance, as he says there is, — and I tlon’t propose 
hanging very much upon this question of veracity, — but if he will 
have it that there is such an alliance, — that the Administration 
men and we are allied, and we stand in the attitude of English, 
h’rcnch, and Turk, ho occupying the position of tlu* Russian, in that 
case T beg that he will indulge us while we barely suggest to him 
that these allies took Sebastopol. [Great applause.] 

Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this alliance. For my 
part, T have to say that whether there be such an alliance depends, 
so far as I know, upon what may be a right definition of the term 
“alliance.” If for the Republican party to see the other great 
party to wliich they are opposed, divided among themselves, and not 
try to stop the division, and rather be glad of it, — if that is an 
alliance; I confess I am in; but if it is meant to be said that the 
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Republicans had formed an alliance going beyond that, by which 
there is contribution of inone}' or saerihce of principle on the one 
side or the other, so far as the Republican parly is concerned, — if 
there be any such tiling, 1 protest that I neither know anything of 
it, nor do 1 belh^ve it. I will, however, say, — as 1 think this branch 
of the argunnait is lugged in, - I would before 1 leave it, state, for 
the benefit of those concerned, that one of those same Jhichaiian 
men did once tell me of an argument that he made for his opposi- 
tion to Judge Douglas. lie said that a friend of our Senator 
Douglas had been talking to him, and had, among other things, said 
to him: “ IVhy, you don’t want to beat Douglas?” ^‘“Yes, ” 
said h(‘, “ [ do want to beat him, and I will bdl you why. I 
believe his original Nebraska- bill was right in the abstraiit, but it 
was wrong in the time that it was brought forward. It was wrong 
in the ajjplication to a Territory in regard to which the question had 
been settled; it was brought forward at a time when nobody asked 
him; it >vas teudi'red to the South when tlu' South had not asked 
for it, luit when they could not well refuse it; and for this same 
reason he forced that (picstion upon our party. It has sunk the 
b(*st men all ovi*r the nation, everywhere; and now, when our 
President, struggling with the dilliculties of this man’s getting iq), 
has reached tlu* very hardest point to tuin in the cas(‘, he deserts 
him and I am for putting him where he will trouble us no more.” 

Now, gentlennm, Unit is not my argument; that is not 1115 " argu- 
ment at tdl. T have only been staling to you the argument of a 
Buchanan man. You will ju<lg(i if there is any force iii it. 

‘‘WHAT IS POPULAJl SOVEKKTGXTY ? ” 

‘ ‘ Popular Sovereignly ! ” everlasting ‘ ‘ Popular Sovereignty ! ” Let 
us a moment in(|uire into this vast matter of Popular Sovereignty. 
What is Popular Sovereignly ? We recollect that at an early period 
in the history of this struggle there another name for the same 
thing,- “Sipiatter Sovereignt} .” It was not (‘xactly Popular 
Sovereignty, but Sipiatter Soviu'eignt}'. AVhat do those terms imam? 
What do those terms mean wlieii used now? And vast cnalit is 
taken by our friend the Judge in regard to his support of it, when 
he declares the last years of his life have been, and all the future 
ycairs of his life shall be, devoted to this matter of Pojhdar 
Sovereignty. What is it? AVhy, it is the sovereignty of the pcioplel 
-What was Sipiatter Sovereignty? I suppose if it had any signifi- 
cance at all, it was the right of the people to govern themselves, 
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to be sovereign in their own affairs while they were squatted down 
in a country not their own, while they had sciuatted on a Territory 
that did not belong to them, in the sense that a State belongs to 
the people who inhabit it, — when it belonged to the nation; sudi 
right to govern themselves was called “ Squatter Sovereignty.” 

Now, I W'ish you to mark. What has ])ecome of tliat Sciuatter 
Soveri‘ignty? What has become of it? Can you get anybody to 
tell you now that the people of a Territory have any authority to 
gov(*rn themselves, in regard to this mooted question of slavery, 
before tliey form a State (kanstitution? No such thing at all, 
although there is a geu(‘ral running fire, and although there has 
been a hurrah made in every speech on tlmt side, assuming that 
policy had given the people of a Territory the right to gOA^ern them- 
selves upon this question; yet the point is dodged. To-dav it has 
been decidcsd — no more than a year ago it was decided liy the 
Supreme Court of the Cnited Slatc‘s, and is insisted upon to-day — 
that the peoiilc of a Territory have no right to eKclude slavmy from 
a Territory; tlnit if uny one man chooses to take slaves into a Terri- 
tory, all the rest of the pc'ople have no right to k(‘ep them out. This 
b(‘ing so, and this decision lieing made one of the points that the 
Judge appiwed, and one in the ai)pr(»val of which ho says he means 
to k(‘ep me down, — put me down E should not say, for I have never 
been up. lb; says lie is in faAor of it, and slicks to it, and ex})ects 
to Avin his battle on that decision, Avhieh says tlnit there is no 
such thing as S([uatter Sovereignly, but that any one man may tak(‘ 
shives into a Territory, and all the <»ther men in the Territory may 
he opposed to it, and yet by reason of the (Vmstilnlion they cannot 
jirohibit it. When that is so, how much is l(*ft of this Aaist matter 
of Sipiatter SoATreignty, E should like to know? [A A^oice: “ It is 
all gone.’’] 

AVhen Ave get back, Ave g(‘t to the point of the right of the peo- 
ple to make a (Vmstitiition. Kansas Avas sell led, for exainph*, in 
1854. It Avas a Territory yel, Avilhout having formed a constitu- 
tion, ill a A^ery ri'gular way, for three years. All this time negro 
slavery could be taken in by any few individuals, and by Unit 
decision of tlui Supreme (>ourt, Avhich the Judge aptiroves, all the 
rest of the jieople cannot keep it out; but Avheu tliey come to make 
a constitution, they may say they Avill not IniA'e slavery. Ibit it is 
tli(*re; they are obliged to tolerate it some Avay, and all experumee 
shows it will ])? so, for they Avill not take the negro sines and 
absolutely deprive llio owners of them. All (‘xperienee shows this 
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to be so. All that space of time tluil runs from the beginning of 
the settlement of the Territory until there is siilth iency of people to 
make a State constitution, — all that portion of time Popular 
Sovereignty is given up. The seal is aboluteJy put down upon it 
by tlK court decision, and Judge Douglas puts his own upon the 
top of that; yet he is appealing to the people to give him vast 
credit for his devotion to Popular Sovereignty. [Applause.] 
Again, when we get to the question of the right of the people to 
form a State Constitution as they please, to form it with slavery or 
without slavery,— if that is anything new, I confess 1 do nt know 
it. Has* there ever bt'en a time when anylxxly said that any otli(*r 
than the people of a Territory itself should form a constitution? 
What is now in it that Judge Douglas slioiild have fought several 
years of his life, and pledge himself to fight a// the remaining yoa ns 
of his life, for? Can Jiuige Douglas find iinyhody on eart/i that 
that anybody oho should form u constitution for a ])0()}>lo? I A 
yoico, ‘'les. "J Tie//, / should like you to mi mo him; I should 
like to know who he was. [Same voiee, ‘‘John Cnihunn. ’’J 

Mi\ Lhicoho — No, sir, I never heard of e\'en John (hilhoun say- 
ing such a thing. He insisted on the same j^i iiujiple as Judge 
Douglas; but his mode of applying it, in fact, was wrong. It is 
enough for my purpo&e to ask this crowd whenever a Ilet)ublicau 
said anything against it. They never said anything against it, but 
they have constantly sj)oken for it; and whoever will undertake to 
examine the platform, and the speeches of responsible men of the 
party, and of irresponsible men, too, if you please, will be unable 
to find one word from anybody in the Republican ranks opposed to 
that Popular Sovenugnly which Judge Douglas thinks that he has 
invented. I suppost* that Judge Douglas will claim, in a little 
while, that he is the inventor of the idea that the people should 
govern themselves; that nobody ever thought of such a thing until 
he brouglit it forward ! 

We do not remember that in that old Declaration of Independence 
it is said that “We liold the.se truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created ecpial ; tliat they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” There is the origin of Popular Sovereignty. 
[Loud applause.] Who, then, shall come in at this day and claim 
that he invented it ? 
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The Lecomptx>n Constitution connects itself with this question, 
for it is in this matter of the Lecompton Constitution that our friend 
Judge .Douglas claims such vast credit. I agree that in opposing 
the Lecompton Constitution, so far as 1 can perceive, he was right. 
I do not deny that at all; and, gentlemen, you will readily see why 
I could not deny it, even if I wanted to. But I do not wish to; for 
all the Republicans in the nation opposed it, and they would have 
opposed it just as much without Judge Douglas’s aid as with it. 
They had all taken ground against it long before he did. Why, the 
reason that he urges against that Constitution, I urged against him 
a year before. I have the printed speech in my hand. The argu- 
ment that he makes, why that Constitution should not be adopted, 
that the people were not fairly re})resented nor allowed to vote, I 
])ointed out in a speech a j earago, which I hold in my hand now, 
that no fair chance was to be given to the people. [‘(Read it, 
Head it.”] I shall not waste your lime by trying to read it. 
(“Read it, Read it. ”J (Tcntleraen, reading from speeches is a veiy 
tedious business, particularly for an old man that has to put on 
spectacles, and more so if the man be so tall that he has to bend 
over to the light. 

A little mor(‘, now, as to this matter of Popular Sovereignty and 
the Lecompton Constitution. The Lecompton (Constitution, as the 
Judge tells us, was defeated. The defeat of it was a good thing, or 
it was not. He thinks the defeat of it was a good thing, and so do 
I, and we agree in that. Who defeated it ? 

A Voice. — Judge Douglas. 

J/r Lincoln. — Yea, he furnished himself, and if 3'ou suppose he 
controlled the other Democrats that went with him, he furnished 
tlii'cc votes; while the Republicans furnished firntf)/. 

That is what he did to defeat it. In the House of Representa- 
tives he and his friends furnished some twenty votes, and the Re- 
publicans furnished ninrfi/ odd. Now who was it that did the work? 

A Voice. — Douglas. 

Mr. Lincoln. — Wh}', yes, Douglas did it ! To be sure he did. 

Let us, howev(*r, put that proposition another way. The Repub- 
licans could not have done it without Judge Douglas. Could he 
have done it without them ? Which could have come the nearest to 
doing it without the other ? 

A Voice. — Who killed the bill? 
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Another Voice. — Dougltis. 

Air. Lincoln. — Groiiml was taken against it by the Republicans 
long befoni Douglas did it. The proportion of opposition to that 
measure is about live to one. 

A Voice . — Why dont they come out on it ? 

Mr. Lincoln . — You don’t know wliat you are talking about, my 
friend. 1 am quite willing to answer any gentleman in the crowd 
who asks an intelligent question. 

Now, who in all this country has ever found any of our friends 
of Judge Douglas’s way of thinking, and who have acted upon this 
main (luestion, that has ever thought of uttering a word in behalf of 
Judge Trumbull ? 

*1 Voice. — We have. 

Mr. Lincoln . — 1 defy you to show a printed resolution passed in 
a Democratic me(‘ting — I take it upon myself to defy any man to 
show a printed resolution of a Democratic meeting, large or small 
— in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of the live to one Republicans 
who b(‘at that bill. Everything must be for the Democrats ! They 
did everything, and the live to tin* one that rc'ally did the thing, 
tiny snub ov(*r; and tiuy do not seem to remember that they have 
an exisUmcc upon tlu^ face of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I fear that I shall become tedious. T leave? this 
brancli of the subject to take hohl of another. I take up that part 
of *ludg(? Douglas's speech in which he respectfully attended to me. 

TllK ISSUF.S OF THE C.VMPAION. 

.ludgc* Douglas made two points upon my recent s})eech at 
Springliehl. lie says they are to be the issues of this campaign. 
The lirst one of these points he bases upon the language in a speech 
which I delivered at Springfield, which T believe lean quote correctly 
from memory. I said there that “ we are now far into the lifth year 
since a policy was instituted for the avowed object, and with the 
confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agitation; under the’ 
operation of that polity, that agitation has not only not ceased, but 
has constantly augmented.” “ T believe it will not cease until a cri- 
sis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’ I believe this Government cannot endure per- 
manently of half Slave and half Free. ” “I do not expect the TInion 
to lie dissolved,’’ — I am quoting from my speech, —“I do not ex- 
pect the liouse to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents 
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of slavery will arrest the further spread of it and place it whore the 
public mind shall rest m the belief that it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward until it shall 
become alike lawful in all the State.s, old as well as new, North cis 
well as South.” 

That is tluj paragraph. In this paragraph, which I have 
quoted in your hearing, and to which T ask the attention of all, 
Judge Douglas thinks lie discovers great political licn'sy, I want 
your attention particularly to what he has inferred from it. He 
says 1 am in favor of making all the States of this Union uniform 
in all their internal regulations; that in all their domestic concerns 
I am in favor of making them entirely uniform. He draws this in- 
ference from the language 1 have quotcal to you. He says that T 
am in favor of making w'ar by the North upon the South for the 
extinction of slavery; that T am also in favor of inviting (as he 
expresses it) the South to a war upon the North for the [lurpose of 
nationalizing slavery. Now, it is singular enough, if you will care- 
fully read that passage over, that I did not say that 1 was in favor 
of anything in it. L only said what I expected would lake place. 

I ma,de a iircdiction only, — it may have been a foolish one. perhaps. 

I did not even say that f desired that slavery should be put in course 
of ultimate extinction. I do say so now, howevuir, so thi'rc ne(‘,d be 
no longer any dillicully about that. It may be writien down in the 
great speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of 
mine was probably carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am 
not master of language; I have not a line education; 1 am not cap- 
able of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, as T ]K‘licv(‘ you 
call it; but I do not believe the language I employed hears any siurli 
construction as Judge Douglas puts upon it. Ibit I do n’t care 
about a quibble ill regard to words. I know what I meant, and I 
will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I can explain it to them, what 
I really meant in the use of that parigraph. 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this Government has 
endured cighty-tw^o years half Slave and half Free. I know tliat. I 
am tolerably well acipiaintcd v/ith the Jiistory of the. country, and 
1 know that it has endured eighty-two years half Slave and half 
Free. I hdievp — and that is what I meant to allude to there — I hdieve 
it has endured, because cinring all that lime, until the introduction of 
the Nebraska bill, the public mind did rest all the time in the belief 
that slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. That was what 
6 
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gave us tlie rest that we had tlirough that period of eighty- two 
years, -at least, so I believe. I have always hated slavery, I thiuk, 
as much as any Abolitionist, — I liave been an Old Line Whig, — 1 
have always hated it ; bnt 1 have always ^)een quiet about it until 
this new era of the introduction of the Nebraska bill began. I 
alw'ays believi'd that everybody w^as against it, and that it was. in 
course of ultimate extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, wdio 
stood near by.J .Browning thought so ; the great mass of the 
nation have rested in the belief that slavery w'as in course of ulti 
mate extinction. Th(;y had reason so to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history led the 
people to believe so ; and that such was the belief of the framers of 
the Constitution itself. Why did those old men, about tlie time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, decree that slavery should not go 
into the new Territory, wliere it had not alrea<ly gone ? Why de- 
clare that within twenty years the African slave trade, by which 
slaves are supplied, might be cut oil* by Congress ? Why were all 
these acts ? I might enumerate more of these acts ; \)ul enough. 
What were they but a clear indication that the franuTS of the Con- 
stitution intended and expected the ultimate extinction of that insti- 
tution? And now, when I say, as I said in my speecli, that Judge 
Douglas has quoted from — when I say that I tliink tlie opponents 
of slavery will resist the farther spread ^^f it, and jilace it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ultimate 
extinction, I only mean to say that they will place it where the 
founders of this Government originally placed it. 

THE RIGHT OF SELP-GOVERN.UENT. 

I have said a hundred times, and T have now no inclination to 
take it back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be no in- 
clination, in the people of the Free States to enter into the Slave 
States, and interfere with the question of slavery at all. I have 
said that always ; Judge Douglas has hoard me sny it, if not quite a 
hundred times, at least as good as a hundred times ; and when it is 
said that I am in lavor of interfering with slavery where it exists, I 
know it is unwarranted by anything I have ever intendtal, and, as 
I believe, by anytliing I have ever said. If, liy any means, I have 
ever used language which could fairly be so construed (as, however, 
I believe I never have), I now oon-ect it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, that 
I am in favor of setting the sections at war with one another. I 
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know that I never meant any such thing, and I believe that no fair 
mind can infer any such thing from anything I have ever said. 

Now, in relation to his inference that 1 am in favor of a general 
consolidation of all the local institutions of the various States. I 
will attend to that for a little while, and try to inquire, if I can, 
how on earth it could be that any man could draw such an inference 
from anything I said. I have said, very many times, in Judge 
Douglas’s hearing, that no man believed more than I in the principle 
of self-government ; that it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of 
just government, from beginning to end. I have denied that his 
use of that term applies properly. But for the thing itself, I deny 
that any man has ever gone ahead of me in his devotion to the prin- 
ciple, whatever he may have done in etticiency in advocating it. I 
think tliat T have said it in your hearing, that I believe each individ- 
ual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with himself and the 
fruit of his labor, so far as it in no wise interferes with any other 
man’s rights ; that each community, as a State, has a right to do 
exactly as it pleases with all the concerns within that State that in- 
terfere with the right of no other State ; and that the General Gov- 
ernment, upon principle, has no right to Interfere with anything 
other than that general class of things that does concern the whole. 
I have said that at all times. T have said, as illustrations, that I 
do not believe in the right of Illinois to interfere with the cranberry 
laws of Indiana, the oyster laws of Virginia, or the liquor laws of 
Maine. I have said these things over and over again, and I repeat 
them hero as my sentiments. 

Ifow is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope to 
see slavery put where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it 
is in the course of ultimate extinction, that I am in favor of Illinois 
going over and interfering with the cranberry laws of Indiana ? 
What can authorize him to draw any such inference ? I suppose 
tiien; might be one thing that at least enabled him to draw such an 
inference that would not be true with me or many others, that is, 
because he looks upon all this matter of slavery as an exceedingly 
little thing, — this matter of keeping onc-sixth of the population of 
the whole nation in a state of oppression and tyranny unequalled in 
the world. He looks upon it as being an exceedingly little thing, — 
only equal to the question of the cranberry laws of Indiana ; as 
something having no moral question in it ; as something on a par 
with the question of whether a man shall pasture his land with cattle, 
or plant it with tobacco ; so little and so small a thing that he con* 
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eludes, if I could desire that if anything should be done to bring 
about the ultimate extinction of that little thing, I must b(? in favor 
of bringing about an amalgamation of all the other little things in 
the Union. 

Now, it so happens — and there, 1 presume, is the foundation of 
this mistake — that the J udge thinks thus ; and it so happens that 
there is a vast portion of the American people that do not look upon 
that matter as being this very little thing. They look upon it as a 
vast moral evil ; they can prove it as such by the writings of those 
who gave us the blessings of liberty which we enjoy, and that they 
so looked upon it, and not as an evil merely confining itself to the 
States where it is situated ; and while we agree that, by the Consti- 
tution we assented to, in the States where it exists, we have no 
right to interfere with it, because it is in the Constitution ; and we 
are by both duty and inclination to stick by that Constitution, in 
all its letter and spirit, from beginning to end. 

♦ So much, then, as to my disposition — my wish — to have all the 
State Legislatures blotted out, and to have one consolidated Govern- 
ment, and a uniformity of domestic regulations in all the States, — 
by which I suppose it is meant, if we raise corn here, we must make 
sugar-cane grow Iku’c too ; and we must make those things which 
grow North grow in the South. All this I suppose he understands 
I am in favor of doing. Now, so much for all this nonsense ; for I 
must call it so. The Judge can have no issue with me on a ques- 
tion of establishing uniformity in the domestic regulations of the 
States. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

A little now on the other point, - the Bred Scott decision. An- 
other of the issues he says tliat is to be made with mo is upon his 
devotion to the Bred Scott decision, and my opposition to it. 

I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposition to 
the Bred Scott decision ; but I should be allowed to state the nature 
of that opposition, and I ask your indulgence while I do so. What 
is fairly implied by the term Judge Douglas has used, “ resistance to 
the decision ? I do not resist it. If I wanted to take Dred Scott 
from his master, I would be interfering with property, and that 
terrible difficulty that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with 
property, would arise. But I am doing no such thing as that, but 
all that I am doing is refusing to obey it as a political rule. If I 
were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a question whether 
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slavery should be prohibited in a new Territory, in spite of the 
Bred Scott decision, I would vote that it should. 

That is what I should do. Judge Douglas said last night 
that before the decision he might advance his opinion, and it might 
be contrary to the decision when it was made ; but after it was 
made he would abide by it until it was reversed. Just so ! We let 
this property abide by the decision, but we will try to reverse that 
decision. [Apphuise.] We will try to put it where Judge Douglas 
would not object, for he says he will obey it until it is reversed. 
Somebody has to reverse that decision, since it is made, and we 
mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it peaceably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts ? They have two uses. 
As rules of property they have two uses. First, they decide upon 
the question before the court. They decide in this case that Dred 
Scott is a slave. Nobody resists that. Not only that, but they say 
to everybody else, that a person standing just as Dred Scott stands, 
is as he is. That is, they say that when a question comes up upon 
another person, it will be so decided again, unless the court decides in 
another way, unless the court overrules its decision. Well, we mean 
to do what we can to have the court decide the other way. [Re- 
newed applause. ] That is one thing we mean to try to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this decision 
is a degree of sacredness that has never been before thrown around 
any other decision. 1 have never heard of such a thing. Why, de- 
cisions apparently contrary to that decision, or that good lawyers 
thought were contrary to that decision, have been made by that very 
court before. It is the first of its kind; it is an astonisher in 
legal history. It is a new wonder of the world. It is based upon 
falsehood in the main as to the facts ; allegations of facts upon 
which it stands are not facts at all in many instances, and no de- 
cision made on any question — the first instance of a decision made 
under so many unfavorable circumstances — thus placed, has ever 
been held by the profession as law, and it has always needed con- 
firmation before the lawyers regarded it as settled law. But Judge 
Douglas will have it that all hands must take this extraordinary 
decision, made under those extraordinary circumstances, and give 
their vote in Congress in accordance with it, yield to it, and 
obey it in every possible sense. Circumstances alter cases. Do 
not gentlemen here remember the case of that same Supreme Court, 
some twenty-five or thirty years .ago deciding that a National Bank 
w.as constitutional ? I ask, if somebody does not remember that a 
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National Bank was declared to be constitutional ? Such is the 
truth, whether it be remembered or not. The Bank charter ran out, 
and a re-charter was granted by Congress. That re-charter was 
laid before General Jackson. It was urged upon him, when he 
denied the constitutionality of the Bank, that the Supreme Court 
had decided that it was constitutional ; and that General Jackson 
then said that the Supreme Court had no right to lay down 
a rule to govern a co-ordinate branch of the Government, the mem- 
bers of which had sworn to support the Constitution; that each 
member had sworn to support the Constitution as he understood it. 
I will venture here to say that I have Inward Judge Douglas say that he 
approved of General Jackson for that act. What has now become of 
all his tirade about “resistance to the Supreme Court”? 

My fellow-citizens, getting back a little, — for I pass from these 
points, — when Judge Douglas makes his threat of uunihilation 
U])on the “ alliance,” he is cautious to say that that warfare of his 
is to fall upon the leadem of the llepublican party. Almost every 
word he utters and every distinction he makes, has its signirieance. 
lie means for the Republicans who do not count themselves as 
leaders, to be his friends; ho makes no fuss over them; it is tlie 
leaders that he is making war upon. He wants it understood that 
the mass of the Republican party are really his friends. It is only 
the leaders that are doing something, that are intolerant, and that 
require extermination at his hands. As this is clearly and un- 
questionably the light in which he presents that matter, I want to ask 
your attention, addressing myself to the Republicans here, that I 
may ask you some (juestions as to where you, as the Republican 
party, would be placed if you sustained Judge Douglas in his 
pi’esent position by a re-election? 

I do not cloim, gentlemen, to be unselfish; I do not pretend that 
I would not like to go to the United States Senate, — [ make no such 
hypocritical pretence; but I do say to you that in this mighty issue it 
is nothing to you — nothing to the mass of the people of the nation, 
— whether or not Judge Douglas or myself shall ever be heard of 
after this night ; it may be a trifle to either of us, but in con- 
nection with this mighty question, upon which hang the destinies 
of the nation, perhaps, it is absolutely nothing : but where will yol^ 
be placed if you re-indorse Judge Douglas? Do n’t you know how 
apt he is, how exceedingly anxious he is at all times, to seize upon 
anything and everything to persuade you that something he has 
done you did yourselves? Why, he tried to persuade you last night 
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Hint our Tllinois Legislature instructed him to introduce the Ne- 
braska bill. There was nobody in the Legislature ever thought of 
such a thing; and when he lirst introduced the bill, he never thought 
of it; but still he lights furiously for the proposition, and that he 
did it because there was a standing instruction to our Senators to be 
always introducing Nebraska bills. . 

He tells you he is for the Cincinnati platform ; ho tells you he is 
for the Dred Scott decision. He tells you, not in his speech last night, 
but substantially in a former speech^ that he cares not if slavery is 
voted up or down; he tells you the struggle on Lecompton is past; 
it may come up again or not, an^l if it does, he stands where he 
stood when, in spile of him and his opposition, you built up the 
Ecpublican party. Tf you indorse him, you tell him you do not care 
whether slavery be voted up or down, and he will close, or try to close 
your mouths with his declaration, repealed by the day, the week, the 
mouth, and the year. Is that what you mean? [Cries of “ No;” one 
voice “ Yes.”J Yes, I have no doubt you who have always been 
for him, — you mean that. No doubt of that, soberly! have said, 
and I repeat it. I think, in the position in which Judge Douglas 
stood in op[)osing the Jjecomptoii Constitution, he was right; he 
does not know that it will return, but if it does we may know 
where to liiid him, and if it does not, we may know where to look 
for him, and that is on the Cincinnati platform. 

Now, I could ask the Kepuldicau party, aft(‘r all the hard names 
that Judg(! Douglas has call(*d them by, — alibis j'epeated charges 
of their iiudination to marry with and hug iK'groes; all his declara- 
tions of Black Eepublicaiiism: by the way, we are improving, the 
black has got rul)be(l olT, — but with all that, if he be indorsed by 
E(*publicaii votes, where do you stand? J^Jainly, you stand ready 
saddl(‘d, bridled, and harnessed, and waiitiiig to be driven over to 
the slavery extension camp of the nation, — just ready to be driven 
ov<*r, tied together in a lot, to be driven ovtu*, every man with a rope 
around his neck, that halter being held by Judge Douglas. That 
is the (piestion. If R(*publican men have been in earnest in what 
they have done, I think they had better not do it; but 1 think that 
the Eepubliean party is made up of those who, as far as they can 
^ peaceably, will oppose the extension of slavery, and who will hope 
for its ultimate extinction. If they believe it is wu’ong in grasping 
up the new^ lands of the continent, and keeping them from the 
settlement of free white laborers, who want the land to bring up 
their families upon; if they are in earnest, although they may make 
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a mistake, they will grow restless, and the time will come when 
they will come back again and reorganize, if not by the same name, 
at least upon the same principles as th(*ir party now has. It is bet- 
ter, then, to save the work while it is begun. \oii have done the 
la])or; maintain it, keep it. If men choose to serve you, go with 
• them; but as you have made up your organization upon principle, 
stand by it; for, as sur(‘ly as (Jod reigns over you, and has inspired 
your mind, and given you a sense of propriety, and continues to 
give you \\()[)v, so surely will you still cling to these ideas, and you 
will at last come back again after your wanderings, merely to do 
your work over again. 

TIIF, DKCLAttATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

AVe were often, — more than once, at least, — in the course of 
Judge Ihmglas's spiavdi last night, reminded tiiat this Oovernment 
was mad(^ for white men; that he believed it was made for white 
imai. Well, that is putting it into a shape in which no one 
wants to deny it; hut the Judge then goes into his passion for 
drawing infenaiees tliat arc not warranted. I protest ROW and 
forever, against that counterfeit logic which presumes that because 
I do not want a negro woman for a slave, I do necessarily want 
her for a wife. My understanding is that I need not have her 
for eitlun*, but, ns (lod made us separate, we can leave one 
anotiu‘r alone, nnd do one another much good thereby. There are 
white iiKMi enough to iiunTy all the white women, and enough black 
men to marry nil the black women; and in God’s name let them be 
so mnrried. Tim Judge r(‘gales us with the terrible enormities that 
Ud<e ])lae(' by the mixture of races; that the inferior race bears the 
si4)(*i ior down. Why, .ludgi', if we do not let them get together in 
the Tcnritorii s, they won’t mix there. 

^1 yoi<r.— “Three cheers for Jiincoln.” (The cheers were given 
with a hc.nrty gt)0(l will.) 

Mr. /jfiirtiln. — I should say at least that that is a self-evident 
truth. 

Now, it ]in])pens thnt we meet together once ever}'' year, some- 
time about the fourth of July, for some reason or other. These 
fourth of July gatherings I suppose have their uses. If you will 
indulge me, I will stale what I suppose to be some of them. 

We are now a mighty nation; we are thirty, or about thirty 
millions of people, and wc own and inhabit about one-fifteenth part 
of tlu‘ dry land of the whole earth. We run our memory back over 
the pages of hislory for about eighty-two years, and we discover 
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that we were then a very small people in point of numbers, vastly 
inferior to what we are now, with a vastly less extent of country, 
with vastly less of everything we deem desirable among men; 
we look upon the change as exceedingly advantageous to us and 
to our posterity, and we fix upon something that happened away 
back, as in some way or other being connected with this rise of 
prosperity. We find a raee of men living in that day whom we 
claim as our fathers and grandfathers; they were iron men; they 
fought for the principle that they were contending for; and we 
understood that by what they then did it has followed that the 
degree of prosperity which we now enjoy has come to us. We 
hold this annual celebration to remind ourselves of all the good 
done in this process of time, of how it was done and who did it, and 
how wo are historically connected witli it; and we go from these 
meetings in better humor with ourselves, we feel more attached the 
one to the other, and more firml}' bound to the country we inhabit. 
In every way we are better men in the age and race and country in 
which we live, for these celebrations. 

But after we have done all this we have not yet Kuiched the 
whole. There is something else connected with it. We have — 
besides these men descended by blood from our ancestors — among 
us, perhaps half our people, w’ho are not descendants at all of these 
men; they are men who have come from Kurope, — German, Irish, 
French, and Scandinavian, — men that have come from Europe them- 
selves, or whose ancestors have come hither and settled here, finding 
themselves our equals in all things. If they look back through this 
history to trace their connection with those days by blood, they find 
they have none, they cannot carry themselves back into that glori- 
ous epoch and make themselves feel that they are part of us; but 
w hen they look through that old Declaration of Independence, they 
find that those old men say that “ We hold those truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; ” and then they feel that 
that moral sentiment, taught in that day, evidences their relation to 
those men^ that it is the father of all moral principle in them and 
that they have a right to claim it as though they were blood of 
the blood, and flesh of the flesh, of the men who wrote that Declara- 
tion [loud and long-continued applause] ; and so they are. That is 
the electric cord in that Declaration that links the hearts of patri- 
otic and liberty-loving men together ; that will link those patriotic 
hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the minds of men 
throughout the world. [Applause.] 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this idea of 
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‘‘do n’t care if slavery is voted up or voted down/’ for sustaining 
the Bred Scott decision, for holding that the Declaration of Indepen- 
(Uaice did not mean aiiytliing at all, we have Judge Douglas giving 
his exp(jHition of what the Declaration of ludependeiK^e means, 
and we have him sjiying that tlie ^jcople of America are equal to 
thiB people of England. According to his construction, 3-911 Lei- 
mans are not connected with it. Now, I ask you in all soberness, 
if all these things, if indulged in, if ratified, if coniirmed and in- 
dorsed, if taught to our children, and repeated to them, do not 
tend to rub out the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to 
tranform this Government into a Government of some other form? 

Tliose argumeiits that are made, tliat the infei'ior race are to 
ho, irvidvd with as much allowance as they are capable of (‘iijoyiug ; 
tliat as much is to be done for them as their condition will allow. 
What are these arguments ? They are the arguments that kings 
have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the world. You 
will find that all the arguments in favor of kingcraft Were of this 
class ; they always bestrode the necks of the people, not that they 
wanted to do it, but because the people were better off for being 
ridden. That is their argument, and this argument of the Judge 
is the same old serpent that says, You work, and I eat ; You toil, 
and I will enjoy the fruits of it. Turn it in whatever way you will, 
whether it come from the mouth of a king as an excuse, for enslaving 
the people of his country, or from the mouth of men of one race as a 
reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all the same old 
serpent ; and I hold, if that course of argumentation that is made for 
the purpose of convincing the public mind that we should not care 
about this, should be granted, it does not stop with the negro. I 
should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of Independeneo, 
which declares that all men are equal upon principle, and making 
exceptions to it, where will it stop ? If one man says it does not 
mean a negro, why not another say it does not mean some other man 1 
If that declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute book, in 
which we find it, and tear it out ! Who is so bold as to do it ? If 
it is not true, let us tear it out ! [Cries of “No, no.”J Let us stick 
to it, then ; let us stand firmly by it, then. 

It 111:13" be argued tluit ihi‘re :ire c(‘i*l:iiii conditions that make 
necessUies and impose them upon us; and to the extent that a ne- 
cessity is imposed upon a man, he must submit to it. I think that 
was the condition in which we found ourselvi‘S when we established 
this government. We had slaves among us, 'we could not get our 
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Constitution unless we permitt(‘d them to renniin in slavery, we 
could not secure the good we did secure if we grasped for more; but 
having by necessity submitted to that mucli, it does not destroy the 
principle that is the charter of our liberties. Let that charter stand 
as our standard. * 

My friend has said to me that T dm a poor hand to (piote scrip- 
ture. I will try it again, hdwever. It is said in one of the admoni- 
tions of our Ijord, ‘‘As your Father in heaven is perfect, be ye also 
perfect.” The Saviour, I suppose, did not expect that any human 
creature could be perfect as the Father in heaven; but he said, “ As 
your Father in heaA^en is perfect, be ye also ptudect. ” He set that 
up as a standard; and he who did most toward reaching that stand- 
ard, attained the highest degree of moral perfection. So I say in 
relation to the principle that all men are created equal, let it be as 
nearly reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to every 
creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon any other 
creature. Let us then turn this Government back into the channel 
in which the framers of the Constitution originally placed it. lA*t 
us stand firmly by each otIuT. If we do not do so, we are turning 
in the contrary direction, that our friend Judge Douglas proposes — 
not intentionally — as working in the traces that tend to make this 
one universal slave nation. He is one that runs in that direction, 
and as smJi T resist him. 

My friends, 1 have detained you about as long as T desired to 
do, and I have only to sa}', Let us discard all this quibbling about 
this imiu and the other man; this x*ace and that race and the other 
race being inferior, and therefore they must be placed In an inferior 
position; discarding our standard that vv'O have left us — let us dis- 
card all these things, and unite as one people throughout this land, 
until we shall once more stand up declaring that all men are created 
equal. * 

My friends, I could not, without launching olf upon some new 
topic, which would detain you too long, continue (o-niglit, I thank 
you for this most extensive .audience that you Iiavi^ furnished me 
to-night. I leav(‘ you, hoping that the lamp of liberty will burn in 
your bosoms until there shall no longer be a doubt that all men are 
created free and equal. 

* In 1783 one of Jamos Madiaon’p sJavos oBCJipcd, and Madison hlniHclf afterward found 
him ill Philadelphia. But instead of forcing iiim h ick into slavery, lie wrote to liis father 
that he had “judged it most prudent not to force Billey hack to Virginia, even if it could lie 
done;” and that Tie could not “think of punishing him by transportation merely for covet- 
ing that liberty for which we have paid the price of so much blood, and have proclaimed so 
often to be tlie right, and worthy the pursuit, of every human h%ma'''—liana'ofV a “ llUtory 
of the Formation of the Constitution," Vol. /, j)p. .m 
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DeUl'cred at Bloomington, 111, July 16, 1858. {^^r. FAncoln was present.) 


S(jnator Douglas said : — 

Mr. Chairman, and Fellow-Citizens of McLean County : 
To say tliat I am profoundly touched by the hearty welcome you 
have extended me, and by the kind and complimentary sentiments 
you have expressed toward me, is but a feeble expression of the 
feelings of my heart. 

I appear before you this evening for the purpose of vindicating 
the course which I have felt it iny duty to pursue in the Senate of 
the United States upon the great public (piestions which have agi- 
tated tlie country since 1 last addressed you.* I am aware that my 
senatorial course has bctm arraigned, not only by political foes, but 
by a few men pretending to belong to the Democratic party, and yet 
acting in alliaiKie with the enemies of that party, for the purpose of 
electing Republicans to Congress in this State, in place of the pre- 
sent Dernocrjitic delegation. I desire your attention whilst I address 
you, and then I will ask your verdict whether I luive not in all 
things ach'd in entire good faith, and honestly carried out the prin- 
ciples, the profc'ssions, and the avowals which I made before my 
constituents pr( \ious to my going to the Senate. 

During the last session of Congress the great question of con- 
troversy has been the admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Jjecom})ton Constitution. 1 need not inform you that from the be- 
ginning to the end I took bold, determined, and unrelenting ground 
in opposition to that Jjecompton Constitution. My reason for tliat 
course is contained in the fact that that instrument was not the act 
and deed of the i)eoplc of Kansas, and did not embody their will. 
I hold it to be a fundamental principle in all free governments — a 
principle asserted in the D(‘.claration of Independence, and underly- 
ing the Constitution. of the United States, as well as the Constitu- 
tion of every State of the Union — that every people ought to have 
the right to form, adopt, and ratify the Constitution under which 
they are to live. 

When I introduced the Nebraska bill in the Senate of the United 
States, in 1851, 1 incorporated in it the provision that it was the 
true intent and meaning of the bill, not to legislate slavery into any 
[ 92 ] 
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Territory or State, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo- 
ple thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their own domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. In that bill the pledge was distinctly made that 
the people of Kansas should be left not only free, but perfectly free, 
to form and regulate their own domestic institutions to suit them- 
selves; and the question arose, when the Lecompton Constitution 
was sent in to Congress, and the admission pf Ka nsas not only asked, 
but attempted to be forced under it, whether or not that Constitu^ 
tion was the free act and deed of the people of Kansas? No man 
pretends that it embodied their will. Kvery man in America knows 
that it was rejected by the people of Kansas, by a majority of over 
ten thousand, before the attempt was made in Congress to force the 
Territory into the Union under th.at Constitution. 

I resisted, therefore, the Lecompton Constitution because it was 
a violation of the great principle of self-government, upon which all 
our institutions rest. I do not wish to mislead yon, or to leave you 
in doubt as to the motives of my action. [ do not oppose the Le- 
compton Constitution upon the ground of the slavery clause con- 
tained in it. T mad(‘ my spiiccli against that instrument before the 
vot(^ was taken on tin; slavery clause. At the time I made it I did 
not know whether tlut clause would be voted in or out; whether it 
would be included in the Constitution, or (excluded from it; and it 
made no dilTerence with me what the result of the vote was, for the 
reason that I was contending for a principle, under which you 
have no more right to force a Free State upon a people against their 
will, than you have to force a Slave State upon them without their 
consent. The error consisted in attempting to control the free 
action of the people of Kansas in any res[)ect whatc'ver. 

It is no argument with me to say tlnit such and such a clause 
of the Constitution was not palatable, that you did not like it; it is 
a matter of no consetience whether you in Illinois like any clause 
in the Kansas Constitution or not; it is not a (juestion for you, 
but it is a question for the people of Kansas. They have th(i 
right to nnike a Constitution in accordance with their own wishes, 
and if you do not like it, you are not bound to go there and live 
under it. We in Illinois have made a Constitution to suit ourselves, 
and we think we have a tolerably good one; but whether we have or 
not, it is nobody’s business but our own. If the people in Ken- 
tucky do not like it, they need not come here to live under it; 
if the people of Indiana are not satisfied with it, what matters it 
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to iis? We, and we alone, liavc the right to a voice in its. adoption 
or rejection. 

Keasoning thus, my friends, my efforts were directed to the vin- 
dication of the great principle involving the right of the people of 
each State and each IVrritory to form and regulate their own domes-’ 
tic institutions to suit themselves, subject only to the Constitution of 
our common country. I am rejoiced to be enabled to say to you that 
w(; foiiglit that battle until we forced the advifcates of the Lecomp- 
toii instrument to ab.andoii the attempt of inllicting it upon the 
people of Kansas, without lirst giving them an oj:)portunity of re- 
j(‘(diiig it. When we compelled them to abaaidon that effort, they 
resorted to a scheme. They agreed to refer the Constitution back to 
tlie people of Kansas, thus conceding the correctness of the princi- 
ple for which I had conteiuh'd, and granting all T h:id desired, pro- 
vided the mode of that reference and the mode of submission to the 
people had been just, fair, and equal. 

TIIK ENGLISH BILL. 

[ did not consider the mode of submission provided in what is 
known as the “ English ” bill a fair submission, and for this simple 
reason, among othe'rs: It provided, in elfect, that if the people of 
Kansas would acc(‘pt the Lecompton Constitution, that they might 
come in with 35,000 inhabitants; but that, if they rejected it, in 
ordei’ that th(‘y might form a constitution agreeable to their own 
feedings, and eon form able to their own principles, that they should 
not be received into the Union until they had 93,420 inhabitants. 
In other words, it said to the people, ff you will come into the Union 
as a slaveholding State, you shall be admitted with 35,000 inhabit- 
ants; but if you insist on being a Free State, you shall not be ad- 
mitted until 5^311 have 93,420. I was not willing to discriminate 
betw(‘en Free States and ISlave States in this Confederacy. I will 
not put a restriction upon a Slave State that I would not put upon 
a Fri'c State, and 1 will not permit, if 1 can prevent it, a restriction 
being put upon a Free State which is not applied with the same 
force to the slaveholding States. 

Equality among the States is a cardinal and fundamental prin- 
ciple in our Confederacy, and cannot be violated without overturn- 
ing our system of government. Hence I demanded that the Free 
States and the slavehohling States should be kept on an exaet 
equality, one with the other, as the Constitution of the United 
States had placed them. If the people of Kansas w^ant a slave- 
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Irolding Stale, let them liave it; and if they want a Free State they 
have a I’ight to it; and it is not for the i)eople of Illinois, or ^Mis- 
sonrij or New Yor^^, or Kentuc'k}’, to complain, whatever the decision 
of the people of Kansas may be upon that point. 

JBut^hilc L was not content with the mode of submission con- 
tained in the English bill, and while I could not sanction it for the 
reason that, in my opinion, it violated the great principle of equality 
among the diifenait Stlltes, yet when it became the law of the land, 
and under it the (pjestion was ijfqrred bac^lr to the people of Kansas 
for their decision, at an election to be "held on the first Monday in 
August next, I bowed in deference, because whatever decision the 
people shall make at that election must be final, and conclusive 
ot the whole question, [f the people of Kansas accept the propo- 
sition submitted by Congress ; from that moment Kansas will become 
a State of the Union, and there is no way of keei)ing h(>r out if you 
should try. The act of admission will become irrepealable ; Kansas 
would be a State ; and there would be an end of the controversy 
On the other hand, if at that election the people of Kansas shall 
reject the proposition, as is now generally thought will be the case, 
from that moment the Lecompton Constitution is dead, and again 
there is an end of the controversy. 8o you see that either way, on 
the .‘Id of August next, the Jjecompton controversy ceases and termi- 
nates forever ; tind a similar (piestion ca,n never arisen unless some 
man shall attempt to play the Lecompton gaiin? over again. But, 
my fellow-citizens, 1 am well convinced that that game will never 
be attempted again ; it has been so solemnly and thoroughly relniked 
(luring the last session of Congress that it will find but few advocates 
in the future. The President of the United States, in his annual 
message, expressly recommemds that the example of the Minnesota 
case, wherein Congress required the (Constitution to be submitted to 
the vote of the people for ratification or rejection, shall be followed 
in all future cases ; and all we have to do is to sustain as one man 
that recommendation, and the Kansas controversy can never again 
arise. 

My friends, T do not de.sire you to umhirstand me as claiming 
f(n* myself any special merit for the course I have pursued on this 
question. I simply did my duty, — a duty enjoined by fidelity, by 
honor, by patriotism ; a duty which 1 could not have shrunk from, 
in my opinion, without dishonor and faith h'ssness to my constitu- 
ency. Besides, I only did what it was in the power of any one 
man to do. There were others, men of eminent ability, men ()f wide 
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reputation, renowned all over America, who led the van, and are en- 
titled to the greateat share of the credit. Foremost among them all, 
as he was head and shoulders above them all, was Kentucky’s great 
and gallant statesman, Jolin J. Crittenden. By his course upon 
this question he has shown himself a worthy successor of the im- 
mortal Clay, and well may Kentucky be proud of him. I will not 
withhold, either, the meed of praise due the Republican party in 
Congress for the course which they pursued. In the language of 
the New York Tribune^ they came to the Douglas platform, aban- 
doning their own, believing that under the peculiar circumstances 
they would in that mode best subserve the interests of the country. 

My friends, when I am battling for a great principle, I want 
aid and support from whatever quarter I can get it, in order to carry 
out that principle. I never hesitate in my course when [ find those 
who on all former occasions differed from me upon the principle 
finally coming to its siqiport. Nor is it for me to inquire into the 
motives which animaU*d the Republican members of Congress in 
supporting the Crittenden- Montgomery bill. It is enough for me 
that in that case they came square up and indorse<l the great principle 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which declared that Kansas should be 
received into the Union, with slavery or without, as its Constitution 
should prescribe. 

I was the more rejoiced at the action of the Republicans on that 
occasion for another reason. I could not forget, you will not soon 
forget, how unanimous that party was, in 1854, in declaring that 
never should another Slave State be admitted into this Union under 
any circumstances whatever ; and yet we find that during this last 
winter they came up and voted to a man, declaring that Kansas 
should come in as a State with slavery under the Le(.*omplon Consti- 
tution, if her people desired it; and that if they did not, they might 
form a new Constitution, with slavery or without, just as they 
pleased. I do not question the motive when men do a good act ; 
I give them credit for the act ; and if they will stand by that prin- 
ciple in the future, and abandon their heresy of “no more Slave States 
even if the people want them,” I will then give them still more 
credit. I am afraid, though, that they will not stand by it in the 
future. If they do, I will freely forgive them all the abuse they 
heaped upon me in 1854, for having advocated and carried out that 
same principle in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Illinois stands proudly forward as a State which early took her 
position in favor of the principle of popular sovereignty as applied 
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to the Territories of the United Stntes. When tlie Coinproinise 
ineiisiireof 1850 piissed, prodicjited upon that ])rinciple, you recollect 
the excitement ^Yhich prevailed throughout the nortliern portion of 
this State. L vindicated those measures then, and defended myself 
for having voted for them, upon the ground ilnit t!i(‘y embodied the 
principle that every people ought to have the pri village of forming 
and regulating their own institutions to suit themscdves ; that each 
State had that right, and I saw no reason why it should not l)e ex- 
tended to the Territories. When the peo])le of Illinois had an 
opportunity of passing judgment upon those measures, they indorsed 
them by a vote of their repr(‘sentatives in the Legislature, — sixty- 
one in the affirmative, and only four in the negative, — in which tlu‘y 
asserted that the principle embodied in the iiK'asurcs v/as the birth- 
right of freemen; the gift of Ifeaven; a pvincii»le vindicated by our 
revolutionary fathers; and that no limitation should ev(>r be ])Iaced 
upon it, either in the organization of a Territorial government or the 
adinission'of a State into the Union. 

That resolution will stand iinrepealed on the joiinndsof the Leg- 
islature of Illinois. In obedience to it, and in exact conrorniity 
with the principle, T brought in the Kansas-Nel)raska bill, recinirijig 
that the ])eoi)le should bo left perfectly fr(‘e in (he formation of 
their institutions and in the organization of tlunr government. 1 
now submit to you 'VNhether I have not in good faith ixahaniK'd that 
pledge, that the people of Kansas should U) hd’t perfecitly free' to 
form and regulate tlnur institutions to suit themselves. And yd, 
while no man can arise jn any crowd and demy that i have been 
faithful to my principles and redeemed my pledge, wo find those 
who are struggling to crush and defeat me, for the very naison that 
1 have l)een faithful in carrying out those m(‘asnres. We tind the 
llepublican leaders forming an alliam^e with profevssed Lecomptoii 
men to defeat every Democratic nominee and elect Kepublieans in 
their places, and aiding and defending thi'iii in order to help them 
break-down Anti-Jiccompton men, whom tluy aeknow l(‘dg(‘ did right 
in their opposition to Leconipton. The only ho[)e that Mr. Lincoln 
has of defeating me for the Senate r(*sts in the fact that I was faith- 
ful to my principles, and that he may be able in consecpamcc' of that 
fact to form a coalition with Jjccompton men who wish to defeat 
me for that fidelity. 

This is one element of strength upon which he relies to accom- 
plish his object. He hopes he can secure the few men claiming to 
be friends of the Lecompton Constitution, and for that reason you 
7 . 
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will find he does not say a word against the Lecompton Constitution 
or its supporters. He is as silent as the grave upon that subject. 
Behold Mr. Lincoln courting Lecompton votes, in order that he may 
go to the Senate as the representative of Bi'publican principles ! 
You know that the alliance exists. I think you will find that it will 
ooze out before the contest is over. 

Every llepublican paper takes ground with my Lecompton ene- 
mies, encouraging them, stimulating them in their oppositkm to me, 
and styling my friends bolters from the Democratic party, and their 
Lecompton allies the true Democratic party of the country. If they 
think that they can mislead and deceive the people of Illinois, or the 
Democracy of Illinois, by that sort of {in unnatural and unholy alli- 
{inc(i, T think they show very little sagacity, or give the people very 
little credit for intelligence. It must be a contest of principle. 
Either the radical Abolition principles of Mr. Lincoln must be main- 
tained, or the strong, constitutional, national Democratic principles 
with which I am identified must be carried out. 

CONDITION OF THE PARTY. 

There can be but two great political parties in this country. The 
contest this year and in ISGO must necessarily be between the De- 
mocracy and the Republicans, if we can judge from present indicai- 
lions. My whole life has been id(‘ntilied with the Democratic party. 
I have devoted all of my energies to advocating its principh^s jind 
sustaining its organization. In this State the party was never bet- 
ter united or more harmonious than {it this time. The State Con- 
vention wliich assembled on the 2d of April, and nominated Fondey 
and French, was regularly cjilicd by the State Central CommitUa*, 
appointed by the previous 8tate Convention for that purpose. The 
meetings in each county in the State for the ai)pointin(‘nt of delegates 
to the Convention were reguhirly called by the county committees, 
and the proceedings in every county in the State, as well as in the 
State Convention, were regular in all respects. No convention was 
ever more harmonious in its action, or showcil a more tolerant and 
just spirit toward brother Democrats. The leatlers of the party 
there assembled, declared their unalterable attachment to the tinuj- 
honored principles and organization of the Democratic pjirty, and to 
the Cincinnati platform. They declared that that platform was the 
only authoritative exposition of Democratic principles, and that it 
must so stand until chsinged by another National Convention ; that 
in the mean time they would make no new tests, and submit to 
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nono ; that they -would proscribe no Democrat, nor permit the i)ro- 
scriptionof Democrats because of their opinion upon Lecomptonism, 
or upon any other issue which has arisen, but would recof^nize all 
men as Democruts who remained inside of the organization, preserved 
the usnges of the pnrty, and supported its nominees. 

These bolting Democrats who now claim to be the peculiar 
friends of the National Administration, and have foianed an alliance 
with Mr. Jiincoln and the Republicans for the purpose of defeating the 
Democratic party, have ceased to claim fellowshii) with the Demo- 
(a*atic organization; liave entirely separated themselves from it ; and 
are cnd(‘avoring to build up a faction in the State, not with the 
Jiope or expectation of electing any one man who professes to be a 
Democrat to oflice in any county in the State, but nu'n'ly to secure 
the defeat of the Diunocratic nominees, and the election of Republi- 
cans in their plac(‘s. What excuse can any honest Democrat have 
for al)andoning the Democratic organization and joining with the 
Republicans to d(‘feat our nominees, in view of the platform estab- 
lished by the State Convention? They cannot pretend that they 
were proscribed because of their opinions upon* Lecoinpton or any 
other (piestioii, for the Convention exprc‘ssly declared that they rec- 
ogiiiz(‘d all as good Democrats who remained inside of the organiza- 
tion and abi<l('d by the nominations. If the question is settled or 
is to bo considered as tinally disposed of by the vote on the .‘id of 
August, what possil)le excuse can any good Democrat make for 
keeping up a division for the purpose of prostrating his party, after 
that election is over and the controversy has terminated? It is evi- 
dent that all who shall keep up this warfare for the purpose of 
dividing and destroying the party have made up their minds to aban- 
don the Democratic organization forever, and to join those for 
whose benellt they are now trying to distract our party, and elect 
Republicans in the place of the Democratic nominees. 

I submit the question to you wJretlier T have been right or wrong 
in the course I luive pursued in Congress. And I submit, also, 
whether I have not redeemed in good faith every pledge I have 
made to you. Then, my friends, the question recurs, whetlicir 1 
shall be sustained or rejected? If you are of opinion that Mr. 
Lincoln will advance the interests of Illinois better than I can ; that 
he wil sustain lier honor and her dignity liigher tJian it has been 
ill my power to do; that your interests and the interests of your 
children require his election instead of mine ; it is your duty to give 
him your support. If, on the contrary, you think that my adher- 
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ence to these great fundamental principles upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded is the true mode of sustaining the peace and 
harmony of the country, and maintaining tlie perpetuity of the 
Republic, T then ask you to stand by me in the efforts T have made 
to that end. 

THE TWO POINTS AT ISSUE. 

And this brings mo to the consideration of the two points at 
issue between Mr. Lincoln and myself. The Reiiublican Oonven- 
tion, when it assembled at Springfield, did me and the country the 
honor of indicating the man who was to be tlH*ir staiidard-beanu*, 
and the embodiment of their principles, in this State. 1 owe tliem 
my gratitude for thus making up a direct issue between Mr. Lincoln 
and myself. T shall have no controversies of a personal character 
with Mr. Lincoln. I have known him well for a (piarter of a cen- 
tury. I liave known him, as you all know him, a kind-hearted, 
amiable gentleman, a right good fellow', a worthy citizen, of emi- 
nent ability as a lawyer, and, I have no doubt, suflicient ability to 
make a good Senator. The (piestion, then, for you to decide is, 
whether his principles are more in accordance with the giMiius of 
our free institutions, the peace and harmony of the Republic, than 
those which I advocate. He tells you, in his spiH'ch made at Spring- 
field, before the Convention which gave him his unanimous nom- 
ination, that, — 

‘•A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

“I believe this Government cannot endurii })ermaneutly, half 
Slave and half Free.” 

“ I do not expect the TJiiion to be dissolved, T don’t expect the 
house to fall; but 1 do expect it will cease to be divided.’’ 

“It will become all one thing or all the other.” 

That is the fundamental principle upon which he sets out in this 
campaign. Well, 1 do not suppose you will believe om^ word of it 
when you come to examine it carefully, and S(‘e its consequences: 
Although the Republic has existed from ITHO to this day, divided 
into Free States and Slave States, yet wc-are told that in the future 
it cannot endure unless they shall become all Free or idl Slave. [A 
voice, “All Free.”] For that reason lie says^ as the gentleman in 
the crowd says, that they must be all Free. lie wishes to go to the 
Senate of the United States in order to carry out that line of public 
policy, which will compel all the States in the South to become Free. 

How is he going to do it ? Has Congress any jiowcr over the 
subject of slavery in Kentucky, or Virginia, or any other State of 
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this Union? How, then, is Mr. Lincoln going to carry out that 
principle which ho says is essential to the existence of this Union, 
to wit: That slavery must be abolished in all the States of the 
Union, or must be established in them all? You convince the South 
that they iniis]; either establish slavery in Illinois, and in every other 
♦Free State, or submit to its abolition in every Southern State, and 
you invite them to make a warfare upon tlie Northern States in order 
to establish slavery, for the sake of perpetuating it at home. Thus, 
Mr. Lincoln invites, by his proposition, a war of sections, a war 
between Illinois and Kentucky, a war between the Free States and 
the Slave' Slates, a war between the North and the South, for the 
]nirpose of either exterminating slavery in every Southern State, or 
jilanting it in every Northern Stale. He tells you that the safety 
of this Republic, that the existence of this Union, depends upon 
that warfare being carried on until one section or the other shall be 
entirely subdued. 

The States must all be Free or Slave, for a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. That is Mr. Lincoln’s argument upon that 
(question. My friends, is it possible to preserve peace between the 
North and the South if such a doctrine shall prevail in either section 
of the Union? Will you ever submit to a warfare waged by the 
Southern States to establish slavery in Illinois? What man in 
Illinois would not lose the last drop of his heart’s blood before he 
wo\ild submit to the institution of slavery being forced upon us by 
the other States, against our will? And if tliat be true of us, what 
Southern man would not shed the last drop of his heart’s blood to 
prevent Illinois or any other Northern State, from interfering to 
abolish slavery in his State? Each of these States is sovereign 
under the (youstitution ; and if we wish to preserve our liberties, the 
reserved rights and sovereignty of each and every State must be 
maintained. 

I have said on a former occasion, and here I repeat, that it is 
neither desirable nor possible to establish uniformity in the local 
and domestic institutions of all the States of this Confederacy. 
And why? Because the Constitution of the United States rests 
upon the right of cveiy State to decide all its local and domestic 
institutions for itself. It is not possible, therefore, to make them 
conform to each other; unless we subvert the Constitution of the 
United States. No, sir, that cannot be done. God forbid that 
any man should ever make the attempt. Let that Constitution ever 
be trodden under foot and destroyed, and there will not be wisdom 
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and patriotism enough left to make another that will work half so 
well. Our safety, our liberty, depends upon preserving the Consti- 
tution of the United States as our fathers made it, inviolate, at the 

same time maintaining the reserved rights and the sovereignty of 
each State over its local and domestic institutions, against Federal 
authority, or any outside interfeixaice. 

The diherence between iMr. Lincoln and myself upon this point 
is, that he goes for a combination of the Northern Stat(‘s, or the 
organization of a sectional political party in the Free States, to make 
war on the domestic institutions of the Southern States, and to 
prosecute that war until they shall all be subdued, and made to 
conform to such rules as the North shall dictate to them. I am 
aware that Mr. Jjincoln, on Saturday night last, made a speech at 
Chicago for the purpose, as he said, of explaining his position on 
this question. I have read that speech with great care, and will do 
him the justice to say that it is marked by eminent ability, and 
great success in concealing what he did mean to say in his Spring- 
Held speech. ITis answer to this point, which I have been arguing, 
is, that he never did mean, and that 1 ought to kiu)w that he never 
intended to convey the idea, that he wished the “ peo])le of the Fr(*.e 
States to (‘liter info the Southern States and inhuTere with slavery.” 

Well, I never did su])pose that he ever d)‘(‘amcd of entering 
into Kentucky to make war upon her institutions ; nor will any 
Abolitionist ever enter into Kentucky to wage such war. Their 
mode of making war is not to enter into those States where slavery 
exists, and there interfere, and render themselves responsible for tlie 
consecpiences. Oh, no ! They stand on this side of the Ohio Uiver 
and shoot across. They stand in Bloomington, and shake their fists 
at the people of Lexington ; they threaten South Carolina from 
Chicago. And they call that bravery ! But th<\v are very partiiai- 
lar, as Mr. Lincoln says, not to enter into those States for the 
purpose of interfering with th<‘, institution of slavery there. [ am 
not only opposed to entering into the Slave Stales, for the purpose 
of interfering with tlunr institutions, but 1 am opposed to a sectional 
agitation to control the institutions of other States. 1 am opposed 
to organizing a sectional party, which appeals to Northern pride, 
and Northern passion and prejudice, against Southern institutions, 
thus stirring up ill-feeling and hot blood between brethren of the 
same Eepublic. I am opposed to that whole system of sectional 
agitation, which can produce nothing but strife, but discord, but 
hostility, and, finally, disunion. 
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And yet Mr. Lincoln asks you to send him to the Senate of the 
United States, in order that he may carry out that great principle 
of his, that all the States must be Slave, or all must be Free. I 
repeat* How is he to carry it out when he gels to the Senate ? Hoes 
he intend to introduce a bill to abolish slavery in Kentucky ? Does 
he intend to introduce a bill to interfere with slavery in Virginia? 
How is he to accomplish, what he professes must be done in order 
to save the Union ? Mr. Lincoln is a lawyer, sagacious and able 
enough to tell you how he proposes to do it. 1 ask Mr. Lincoln 
how it is that he proposes ultimately to bring about this uniformity 
ill each and all the States of the Union. There is but one possible 
mode which 1 can see, and perhaps Mr. Lincoln intends to pursue it; 
that is, to introduce a proposition into the Senate to change the 
Constitution of the United States, in order that all the State Legis- 
latures may be abolished. State sovereignty blotted out, and the 
power conferred upon Congress to make local laws and establish the 
domestic institutions and police regulations uniformly throughout 
the United States. Are you prepared for such a change in the 
institutions of j^our country ? 

Whenever you shall have blotted out the State sovereignties, 
abolished the State Legislatures, and consolidated all the power in 
the Federal Government, you will have established a consolidated 
Empire as destructive to the li'uertics of the people and the rights of 
the citizen as that of Austria, or llussia, or any other despotism that 
rests upon the necks of the people. How is it possible for Mr. 
LiiKiolu to carry out his cherished principle of abolishing slavery 
everywhere or establishing it everywhere, except ])y the mode which 
I have pointed out, — by an amendment to the Constitution to the 
elfect that I have suggested ? 1'here is no other possibhi mode. 
Mr. Lincoln intends resorting to that, or else he means nothing by 
the great principle upon which he desires to be elected. My friends, 
T trust that we will be able to get him to define what he does mean 
by this scriptural quotation that “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand;” that the Government cannot endure permanently, 
half Slave and half Free; that it must be all one thing, or all the 
other. Who among you expects to live, or have his children live, 
until slavery shall be established in Illinois or abolished in South 
Carolina? Who expects to see that occur during the lifetime of 
ourselves or our children? 

There is but one possible way in which slavery can be abolished, 
and that is by leaving a State, according to the principle of the 
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Kansas- Nebraska bill, perfectly free to form and regulate it 3 insti- 
tutions in its own way. That was the principle u{)on which this 
Republic was founded, and it is under the operation of that princi- 
ple that we have been al)lc to preserve the Union tlius far. Under 
its operations, slavery disai)peaivd from New Hampshire, from 
Rhode Island, from Coimectieiit, from N<‘w York, from New Jersey, 
from iVmnsylvania, from six of the twelve original slaveholding 
Slates; and this gradual system of emamupatioii went on quietly, 
p'eacefully, and steadily, so long as wo in the Free States minded 
our ov, n l)iisiness and left our iveighbors alone. Rut the moment 
the Abolilioii societies were organized throughout the North, preach- 
ing a violent crusade against slavery in the Southern States, this 
oombinalion lU'cessarily caused a counter-eombinatioii in the South, 
and a s(‘ctional lino was drawn wliich was a barrier to any further 
emancipation. 

Rear in mind that emancipation has not taken place in any one 
State sineii the Free-soil party was organized as a political i)arty in 
this eountry. l<huanci])ation w'cnt on gradually in State after State 
so long as the Free States -were content with managing their own 
affairs and leaving the South perfectly free to do as they pleased; 
but the moment tlio North s;iid, Y/e are powerful enough to control 
you of the South; the moment the North proclaimed itself the de- 
termined master of the South; that moment the South combined to 
resist the attack, and thus s(‘etional j^arties were formed, and grad- 
ual cmaiuu’patlon ceased in all the Northern slaveholding States. 
And yet Mr. Lincoln, in vi(nv of these historical facets, proposes to 
keep 11]) this sectional agitation; band all the Northern States to- 
gether in one political party; elect a President by Northern votes 
alone; and then, of course, make a cabinet com postal of Northern 
men, and administer the Government by Northern men only, deny- 
ing all the Southern States of this Union any participation in the 
administration of alfairs wiiatsoever. 

I submit to you, my fellow-citizens, whether such a line of policy 
is consistent with the peace and harmony of the country ? Can the 
Union endure under such a sy^stem of policy ? He has taken his 
position in favor of sectional agitation and sectional warfare. I 
have taken mine in favor of securing peace, harmony, and good-will 
among all the States, by permitting each to mind its own business, 
and discounUmancing any attempt at interference on the part of one 
State with the domestic con(;«nis of the others. 
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NO APPRAL FROM THE SUPREME COURT. 

Mr. Lincoln makes another issue with me, aiul he wishes to con- 
fine the contest to these two issues. I accept the otlier as readily 
as the one to which I have already referred. The other issue is a 
crusade against the Su|)reme Court of the United States, because of 
its decision in the Bred Scott ease. My fellow-citizens, I have no 
issue to make with the Supreme Court. I have no crusade to preach 
against tluat august body. I have no warfare to make upon it. I re- 
ceive the decision of tlie Judges of that Court, w'hen pronounced, as 
the final adjudication upon all questions within their jurisdiction. It 
would he perfectly legitimate and proper for Mr. Lincoln, myself, 
or any other lawyer, to go before the Supreme Court and argue any 
question that might arise there, tnking either side of it, and enforc- 
ing it with all our ability, zeal, and energy; but when the decision 
is pronounced, that decision becomes the law of the land, and he, 
and you, and niy.self, and every other good citizen, must bow to it, 
and yield obediimce to it. Unless we respect and bow in deference 
to the final decisions of the highest judicial tribunal in our country, 
we are driven at once to anarchy, to violence, to mob law, and there 
is no security left for our property or our civil rights. What pro- 
tects your proi)erty but the law, and who expounds the law but the 
judicial tribunals; and if an appeal is to be taken from the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in all cases where a per- 
son does not like the adjudication, to whom is that appeal to be 
taken ? Are we to appeal from the Supreme Court to a county- 
meeting like this ? And shall we here re-argue the question and 
reverse the decision? If so, how are we to (uiforcc our decrees after 
We Jiave jironounced them ? Does iMr. Lincoln intend to appeal 
from the decision of the Supreme Uourt to a Ilepublican caucus, or 
a town meeting? To whom is he going to appeal ? [“To Love- 
joy,” and shouts of laughter.] Why, if I understand aright, Lin- 
coln and Lovejoy are co-appellants in a joint suit, and inasmuch as 
they are so, he would not certainly appeal from the Supreme Court 
to his own partner to decide the case for him. 

Mr. Lincoln tells you that he is opposed to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Bred Scott case. Well, suppose he is; what 
is he going to do about it ? I never got beat in a law suit in my life 
that I was not opposed to the decision; and if I had it before the 
Circuit Court I took it up to the S^reme Court, where, if I got 
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bent again, I thought it better to say no more about it, as I did not 

know of any lawful mode of reversing the decision of the highest 
tribunal on earth. 

To whom is Mr. Lincoln going to appeal ? Why, he says he is 
going to appeal to Congress. Let us see how he will appeal to 
Congress. He tells us that on the 8th of March, 1820, Congress 
passed a law called the Missouri Compromise, proliibiting slavery 
forever in all tlie territory west of the Mississippi and north of tlu; 
Missouri line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes; that Dred 
Scott, a slave in Missouri, was taken by his master to Fort Snelling, 
in the present State of Minnesota, situated on the west branch of 
the Mississippi lliver, and consequently in the Territory where 
slavery was prohibited by the Act of 1820; and that when Dred 
Scott appealed for his freedom in consequence of having been taken 
into a free Territory, the Supreme Court of the United Slates de- 
cided that Dred Scott did not become free by l)eing taken into that 
Territory, but that liaving been carried back to iMissoiiri, was yet a 
slave. Mr. Lincoln is going to appeal from that decision and 
revc^rse it. He does not intend to reverse it as to Dred Scott. Oh, 
no 1 But he will reverse it so that it shall not stand as a rule in 
the future. 

How will he do it? He says that if lu^ is elected to the Senate, 
he will introduce and pass a law just like the Missouri Compromise, 
prohibiting slavery again in all the Territories. Suppose he does 
re-enact the same law which the Court has pronountaal unconstitu- 
tional, will that make it constitutional? If the Act of 1820 was 
unconstitutional in cojisequence of Congress having no power to pass 
it, will Mr. Jjincoln make it constitutional by passing it again? 
What clause of the Constitution of the United Slates provides for 
an appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court to Congress? If 
my reading of that instrument is correct, it is to the ell'eet that that 
Constitution and all laws made in pursuance of it are of tlie supreme 
law of the land; anything in the Constitution or laws of a State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Hence, ydu will find that only such 
Acts of Congress are laws as are made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion. 

When Congress has passed an Act, and put it on the statute 
book as law, who is to decide whether that Act is in conformity 
with the Constitution or not? 

The Constitution of the United States tells you. It has pro- 
vided that the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
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a Supreme Court, and such inferior Courts as Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. Thus, by the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court is declared, in so many words, to be the tribunal, and 
the only tribunal, which is competent to adjudicate upon the consti- 
tutionality of an Act of Congress. He tells you that that Court has 
adjudicated the question, and decided that an Act of Congress pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Territory is unconstitutional and void; and 
yet he says he is going to pass another like it. What for? Will it 
be any more valid? Will he be able to convince the Court that the 
second Act is valid when the first is invalid and void? What good 
does it do to pass a second Act? Why, it will have the effect to 
arraign the Supreme Court before the people, and to bring tlnnn into 
all the political discussions of the country. Will that do any good? 
Will it inspire any more confidence in the judicial tribunals of the 
country? 

What good can it do to wage this war upon the Court, array- 
ing it against Congress, and Congress against the (V>urt? Tlie 
(/onslitution of the United States has said tlnit this Government 
shall be divided into three separate and distinct Iminches, — the 
Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial; and of course each 
one is siqmMiie and independent of the other within the circle 
of its own powers. The functions of Congress are to enact the 
statutes, the province of the Court is to pronounce upon their 
validity, and the duty of the Executive is to carry the decision into 
effect when rendered by tlie Court. And yet, notwithstanding the 
Constitution makes the decision of the Court final in regard to the 
validity of an Act of Congress, Mr. liincoln is going to reverse that 
decision by passing another Act of Congress. 

Wlnai he has become convinctal of the folly of the proposition, 
perluqis he will resort to the same subterfuge that I have found 
others of his party resort to, which is to agitate and agitate until he 
can change the Supreme Court and put other men in the places of 
the present incumbents. I wonder whether Mr. Lincoln is right 
sure that he can accomplish that reform. He certainly will not be 
able to get rid of the present Judges until they die, and from pres- 
ent appearances 1 think they have as good security of life as he has 
himself. 1 am afraid that my friend Lincoln would not accomplish 
this task during his own lifetime, and yet he wants to go to Con- 
gress to do it all in six years. Do you think that he can persuade 
nine Judges, or a majority of them, to die in that six 3x\ars, just to 
accommodate him? They are appointed Judges for life, and 
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according to the present organization, new ones cannot be appointed 
during that tune; but he is going to agitute until they die, and then 
have the President appoint good llepiiblicans in their places. Tie 
had better be quite sure that he gets a Republican President at the 
same time to appoint them. He wants to have a Republican Presi- 
dent elected by Northern votes, not a Soutliern man participating, 
and elected for the purpose of placing none but Republicans on the 
bench; and, consequently, if he succeeds in electing that Ih’csident, 
and succeeds in persuading the ])resent Judges to die, in order that 
their vacancies may be tilled, that the President will then appoint 
their successors. And by what j>rocess will lie appoint them? He 
first looks for a man who lias the legal ([ualifications, perliaps he 
takes Mr. Jnncoln, and says, <‘Mr. Lincoln, would you like to go 
on the Supreme bench?” “Yes,” replies Mr. Lincoln. “Well,” 
returns the Republican JVesident, “I cannot appoint you until you 
give me a pledge as to how you will decide in the eviuit of a par- 
ticular (|uestioii coming before you.” What would you think of 
Mr. Lincoln if he would consent to give that pledg(‘? And yet ho 
is going to prosecute a war until he g(‘ts the present Judg(^s out, 
and then catechise each man and rc‘quire a pledge before his ap- 
pointment as to how he will decide each question that may arise 
upon points affecting the Republican party. 

Now, my friends, suppose this scheme was practie.al, T ask you 
what coniidence you would have in a Court thus constituted, — a 
Court composed of partisan Judges, ai)pointed on political grounds, 
selected with a view to the d(*cision of ([ucstions in a particular 
way, and pledged in rc'gard to a decision before the argunumt, 
and without reference to the p(‘culiar stale of the facts. Would 
such a Court command the respect of the country? Tf the Repub- 
lican party cannot trust Democratic Judges, how can they (ex- 
pect us to trust Republican Judges, when they have been 
selected in advance for the purpose of packing a decision in the 
event of a case arising? My fellow-citi/ens, whenever partisan 
politics shall be carri(*d on to tHe bench; whenever the Judges shall 
be arraigned upon the stump, and their judicial conduct reviewed 
in town meetings and caucuses; whenever the independence and in- 
tegrity of the judiciary shall be tampen'd with to the extent of 
rendering them partial, blind, and suppliant tools, what security 
will you have for your rights and your liberties? I therefore take 
issue with Mr. Lincoln directly in regard to this warfare upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I accept the decision of that 
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Court as it was pronounced. Whatever my individual opinions may 
be, I, as a good citizen, am bound by the laws of the land, as the 
Legislature makes them, as the Court expounds them, and as the 
executive oificers administer them. I am bound by our Constitu- 
tion as our fathers made it, and as it is our duty to support it. I 
am bound as a good citizen, to sustain the constituted authorities, 
and to resist, discourage, and beat down, by all lawful and peace- 
ful means, all attempts at exciting mobs, or violence, or any other 
revolutionary proceedings against the Constitution and’ the consti- 
tuted authorities of the country. 

SLAVERV IN THE TEURTTORIE8. 

Mr. Lincoln is alurmcd for fear thiil, under tin* Dred Scott de- 
cision, shivery will go into all tin* Territories of the United States. 
All I lijivo to stiy is that, with or without that decision, slavery will 
go just vv'here the people want it, and not one inch further. You 
have had experience upon tliat subj(‘ct in the case of Kansas. You 
have been told by the Republican party that, from 1851, wlii'n the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, down to last .winter, that slavery w^as 
sustained and supported in Kansas by the laws of what tlu^y called a 
“ bogus ” Legislature. And how many slaves wei*e there in the 
Territory at the end of hast winter ? Not as many at the end of 
that [)eriod as there w^ere on the day the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
passed. There was quite a number of slaves in Kansas, taken there 
under the Missouri Compromise, and in spite of it, before the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill passed; and now it is asserted that there are not 
as many there .as there wxtc before the passage of the bill, notwith- 
standing that th(*y had local laws sustaining .and encouraging it, 
enacted, as the Republicans say, by a “bogus” Legislature, im- 
})osed upon Kansas by an invasion from Missouri. Why has not 
slavery obtained a foothold in Kansas under these circumstances? 
Simply because there was a majority of her people opposed to 
slavery, and every slaveholder knew that if he took his slaves 
th(‘re, the moment that majority got possession of the ballot-boxes, 
and a fair election wais held, that moment slavery would he 
abolished, and he would lose them. For that reason, such owners 
as took their slaves there, brought them back to Missouri, fearing 
that if they remained there they would be emancipated. 

Thus you see that under the principle of popular sovereignty, 
slavery has been kept out of Kansas, notwithstanding the fact that 
for the first three years they had a Legislature in that Territory 
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favorable to it. I tell you, my friends, it is impossible under our 
institutions to force slavery on an unwilling people. If this princi- 
ple of popular sovereignt}" asserted in the Nebraska bill be fairly 
carried out, by letting the people decide the question for them- 
selves, by a fair vote, at a fair election, and with honest returns, 
slavery will never exist one day, or one hour, in any Territory 
against the unfriendly legislation of an unfriendly people. I care 
not how the Bred Scott decision may have settled the abstract 
question so far as the practical result is concerned; for, to use 
the language of an eminent Southern Senator on this very ques- 
tion ; — 


“I do not care a flg which way the docision shall bo, for it is of no 
particular con.s«‘(pienco ; slavery cannot exist a day or an hour, in any 
Territory or Stat<', unless it has afUrmativo laws sustainiiif^ and support- 
ing it, furnishing police regulations and rern('dies: and an omission to 
furnish them would be as fatal as a eoiistituiionul prohibitiiin. Without 
affirmative legislation in its favor, slavery could not o.\ist any longer than 
a new-born infant could survive under the heat ot‘ the sun, on a barnm 
rock, witliout protection. It would wilt and die for tlie want of support.” 

Hence, if the people of a Territory want slavery, they will en- 
courage it by passing aflirmative laws, and the necessary polic.e 
regulations, patrol laws, and slave code; if they do not want it, 
they 'will withhold that legislation, and by withholding it slavery is 
as dead as if it was prohibited by a constitutional prohibition, es- 
pecially if, in addition, their legislation is unfriendly, as it would 
be if they were opposed to it. Tliey could pass such local laws and 
police regulations as would drive slavery out in one da}^, or one 
hour, if they were opposed to it ; and therefore, so far as the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories is concerned, so far as the principle 
of popular sovereignty is concerned, in its practical operation, it 
matters not how the Bred Scott case may be decided with reference 
to the Territories. My own opinion on that law point is well known. 
It is shown b}^ my votes and speeches in Congress. But be it 
as it may, the question was an abstract question, inviting no 
practical results *, and whether slavery shall exist or shall not exist 
in any State or Territory will depend upon whether the people are for 
or against it ; and whichever way they shall decide it in any Terri- 
tory or in ajiy State, will be entirely satisfactoiy to mo. 

But I must now bestow a few words upon Mr. Lincoln’s main 
objection to the Bred Scott decision. He is not going to submit 
to it. Not that he is going to make -war upon it with force of 
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arms. But he is going to appeal and reverse it in some way ; he 

c.iiinot tell us Jiow. I reckon not by a writ of error, because 1 do 
not know where he would prosecute tliat, except before an Abolition 
Society. And when he appeals, he does not exactly tell ns to whom 
he will appeal, except it be the Republican party; and I have yet 
to learn that the Republican party, under the Constitution, has judi- 
cial powers: but he is going to appeal from it and reverse it, either 
by an Act of Congress, or by turning out the Judges, or in some other 
way. And why? Because he says that that decision deprives the 
negro of the benefits of that clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which entitles tlie citizens of each State to all tlie privileges 
and irurnunities of citizens of the several States. 

Well, it is very true that the decision <loos have that effect. By 
deciding that a negro is not a citizen, of course it denies to him the 
rights and privileges awarded to citizens of the United States. It 
is this that Mr. Lincoln wilt not submit to. Why? For the pal- 
pable reason that he wishes to confer upon the negro all the riglits, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens of the several States. [ will 
not (piaiT(;l with Mr. Lincoln for his views on that subject. I have 
no doubt he is conscientious in them. 1 have not the slightest idea 
but that 1 m 3 conscientiously believes that a negro ought to enjoy and 
exercise all the rights and privileges given to white men; but I do 
not agree with him, and hence 1 cannot concur with him. 

MEA.VING OF TIIK DECLARATION. 

I believe that this Ooverninent of ours was founded on the white 
basis. I believe that it was established by white men, by men of 
Furopean birtli, or d(*scended of European races, for the bciu*fit of 
Avhite men and their posterity in all time to come. I do not believe 
that it was the design or intention of the signers of tlie Declaration 
of Independence or the framers of the Constitution to include neg- 
roes, Indians, or other inferior races, with white men, as citizens. 
Our fathers had at that day seen the evil conseciuences of conferring 
civil and political rights upon the Indian and negro in the Spanish 
and French colonies on the American continent and the adjacent 
islands. In Mexico, in Central America, in South America, and in 
the West India Islands, where the Indian, the negro, and men of all 
colors and all races are put on an equality by law, the elfect of 
political amalgamation can be seen. Ask any of thosii gallant 
young men in your own county, who went to Mexico to figlit the 
battles of their country, in what friend Lincoln considers an unjust 
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and unholy war, and hear what they will tell you in regard to the 
amalgamation of races in that country. Amalgamation there, first 
political, then social, has led to demoralization and degradation, 
until it has reduced that people below the point of capacity for self- 
government. Our fathers knew what the effect of it would be, ami 
from the time they planted foot on the American continent, not 
only those who landed at Jamestown, but at Plymouth Rock and all 
other points on the coast, they pursued the policy of confining civil 
and political rights to the white race, ami ex. ‘lading the negro in all 
cases. 

Still, Mr. Lincoln conscientiousl}^ believes that it is his duty to 
advocate negro citizenship. He wants to give the negro the privi- 
lege of citizenship. He cpiotes .scripture again, and says; “ As your 
Father in heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.” And he applies 
that scriptural quotation to all classes; not that he expects us all to 
be as perfect as our Master, but as nearly perfect as possible. Tn 
other words, he is willing to give the negro an eipiality under the 
law, in order that he may aiiproaidi as near jierfection, or an equal- 
ity with the white man, as possible. To this same end he quotes 
the Declaration of Independence in these words: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men w’ere created e([ual, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” and goes on 
to argue that the negro ivas included, or intended to be included, in 
that Declaration, by the signers of the paper. He says that, by the 
Declaration of Independence, therefore, all kinds of men, negroes 
included, were created equal and endowed by tlunr Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and, further, that the right of the negro 
to be on an equality with the white man is a divine right, conferred 
by the Almighty, and rendered inalienable according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Hence no human law or constitution can 
deprive tlie negro of that equality with the white man to which he is 
entitled by the divine law. [A voice: “Higher law.”] Yes, higher 
law. 

Now^, I do not question Mr. Lincoln’s sincerity on this point. 
He believes that the negro, by the divine law', is created the equal 
of the white man, and that no human law can dej^rive him of that 
equality, thus secured ; and he contends that the negro ought, there- 
fore, to have all the rights and privil(‘ges of citizenship on an equal- 
ity with the white man. In order to accomplish this, the first thing 
that would have to be done in this State would be to blot out of our 
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State Constitution that clause which prohibits negroes from coming 
into this State and making it an African colony, and permit them to 
come and spread over these charming prairies until in midday they 
shall look black as night. When our friend Lincoln gets all his 
colored brethren around him here, he will then raise them to per- 
fection as fast as possible, and place them on an equality with the 
white man, first removing all legal restrictions, because they are our 
equals by divine law, and there should be no such restrictions. 

He wants them to vote. I am opposed to it. If they had a 
vote, T reckon they would all vote for him in preference to me, 
entertaining the views I do. But that matters not. The position 
he has taken on this question not only presents him as claiming for 
them the right to vote, but their right, under the divine law and the 
Declaration of Independence, to be elected to office, to become 
members of the Legislature, to go to (k)ngress, to become Govern- 
ors, or United States Senators, or Judges of the Supreme Court; 
and I suppose that when they control that court they will probably 
reverse the Dred Scott decision. He is going to bring negroes here, 
and give them the right of citizenship, the right of voting, and the 
right of holding office and sitting on juries; and what else? Why, 
he would permit them to marry, would he not? And if he gives 
them that right, I suppose he will let them marry whom they please, 
provided they marry their equals. If the divine law declares that 
the white man is the equal of the negro woman, that they are on a 
perfect equality, I suppose he admits the right of the negro woman 
to marry the white man. In other words, his doctrine that the 
negro, by divine hnv, is placed on a perfect equality with the w'hite 
man, and that that equality is recognized by the Declaration of 
Independence, loads him necessarily to establish negro equality 
under the law^; but w^hether even then they would be so in fact 
would depend upon the degree of virtue and intelligence they pos- 
sessed, and certain other qualities that are matters of taste rather 
than of law. I do not understand Mr. Lincoln as saying that he 
expects to make them our ecpials socially, or by intelligence, nor in 
fact as citizens, but that he wishes to make them our equals under 
the law, and then say to them, “as your Master in heaven is per- 
fect, be ye also perfect. ” 

Well, I confess to you, my fellow-citizens, that I am utterly 
opposed to that system of Abolition philosophy. I do not believe 
that the signers of the Declaration of Independence had any refer- 
ence, to negroes when they used the expression that all men were. 
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created equal, or that they had any reference to the Chinese or 
Coolies, the Indians, the Japanese, or any other inferior race. They 
were speaking of the white race, the European race on this conti- 
nent, and their descendants, and emigrants who should come here. 
They were speaking only of the white race, and never dreamed that 
their language would be construed to include the negro. 

And now for the evidence of that fact. At the time the Declara- 
tion of Independence was put forth, declaring the equality of all 
men, every one of the thirteen colonies was a slaveholding colony, 
and every man wlio signed that Declaration represented a slavehold- 
ing constituency. Did they intend, when they put their signatures to 
that instrument, to declare that their own slaves were on an equality 
with them; that they were made their equals by divine law, and that 
any human law reducing them to an inferior position was void, as being 
in violation of divine law? Was that the meaning of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence? Did Jefferson and Henry and 
Lee, — did any of the signers of that instrument, or all of them, on 
the day they signed it, give their slaves freedom? History records 
that they did not. Did they go further, and put the negro on an 
ecjuality with the white man throughout the country? They did not. 

And yet if they had understood that declaration as including the 
negro, which Mr. Jiincoln holds they did, they would have been 
bound, as conscientious men, to have restored the negro to that 
equality which he thinks the Almighty intended they should occupy 
with the white man. They did not do it. Slavery was abolished 
in only one Stiite before the adoption of the Constitution in 17cSb, 
and then in others gradually, down to the time this Abolition agita- 
tion began ; and it has not been abolished in one since. The history 
of the country shows that neither the signers of the Declaration, 
nor the framers of the Constitution, ever supposed it possible that 
their language would be used in an attempt to make this nation a 
mixed nation of Indians, negroes, whites, and mongrels. I repeat, 
tiiat our whole history confirms the proposition, that from the earli- 
est settlement of the colonies down to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, our 
fathers proceeded on the white basis, making ’the white people the 
governing race, but conceding to the Indian and negro, and all in- 
ferior races, all the rights and all the privileges they could enjoy 
consistent with the safety of the society in which they lived. 

That is my opinion now. I told you that humanity, philan- 
thropy, justice, and sound policy required that we should give the 
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negro every right, every privilege, every immunity, consistent with 
the safety and welfare of the State. The question then naturally 
arises. What are those rights and privileges, and Wliat is tlie nature 
and extent of them? My answer is, that that is a question which 
each State and each Territory must decide for itself. We have de- 
cided that question. We have said that in this State the n(‘gro 
shall not be a slave, but that he shall enjoy no political rights ; tliat 
negro equality shall not exist, I am content with that position. 
My friend Lincoln is not. He thinks that our policy and our laws 
on that subject are contrary to the Declaration of Independence. 
He thinks that the Almighty made the negro his equal and his 
brother. For my part, I do not consider the negro any kin to me, 
nor to any other white man; but I would still carry my humanity 
and my philanthropy to the extent of giving him every privilege and 
every immunity that he could enjoy, consistent with our own goo<l. 

We in 1 Hinois have the riglit to decide upon that question for our- 
selves, and we are bound to allow every other State to do the same. 
Maine allows the negro to vote on an e(piality with the white man. 

I do not (piarrel with our friends in Maine for that. If they think 
it wise and proper in Maine to put the negro on an equality with the 
while man, and allow him to go to the polls and negative the vote 
of a white man, it is their business, and not mine. On the other 
hand, New York permits a negro to vote, provided ho owns $250 
worth of property. New York thinks that a negro ought to bo per- 
mitted to vote, provided he is rich, but not otluu’wise. They allow 
the aristocratic negro to vote there. I never saw the wisdom, the 
propriety, or the justice, of that decision on the part of New York, 
and yet it never occurred to me that I had a right to find fault with 
that State. It is her business ; she is a sovereign State, and has a 
right to do as she pleases ; and if slie will take care of her own 
negroes, making such regulations concerning them as suit her, and 
let us alone, I will mind my busim‘ss, and not interfere with her. 
In Kentucky they will not give a negro any political or any civil 
rights. I shall not argue the (question whether Kentucky in so do- 
ing has decided right or wrong, wisely or unwisely. It is a ques- 
tion for Kentucky to decide for herself. I la*lieve that the 
Kentuckians have consciences as well as ourselves ; they have as 
keen a j)ercoption of their religious, moral, and social duties as we 
have ; and T am willing that they shall decide this slavery question 
for themselv(‘s, and be accountable to their God for their action. It 
is not for me to arniign them for what they do. I will not judge 
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them, lest I shall be judged. Let Kentucky mind her own business 
and take care of her negroes, and we attend to our own atfairs and 
take care of our negroes, and we will be the best of friends ; but if 
Kentucky attempts to interfere with us, or we with her, there will be 
strife, there will be discord, there will be relentless hatred, there 
^^'ill be everything but fraternal feeling and brotherly love. 

SENDING MISSILES OVER. 

‘ ‘ it is not necessary that 3’ou should enter Kentucky and inter- 
fere in that State,” to use the language of Mr. Lincoln. It is just 
as offensive to interfere from this State, or send 3'our missiles over 
there. I care not whether an enemy, if he is going to assault us, 
shall actually come into our State, or come along the line, and throw 
his bornbsliells over to explode in our midst. Suppose England 
should plant a battery on the Canadian side of the Niagara Iliver, 
opposite Bulfalo, and throw bombshells over, which would explode 
in Main Street, in that city, and destroy the buildings; and that, 
when we protested, she would say, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, 
that she never dreamed of coming into the United States to inter- 
fere with us, and that she was just throwing her bombs over the 
line from her own side, which she had a right to do. Would that 
explanation satisfy us? So it is with Mr. Lincoln. lie is not go- 
ing into Kentucky, but he will plant his batteries on this side of the 
Oiiio, where he is safe and secure for a retreat, and will throw his 
bombshells — his Abolition documents — over the river, and will 
carry on a political warfare, and get up strife between the North 
and the South, until he elects a sectional President ; reduces the 
South to the condition of dependent colonies ; raises the negro to an 
equality ; and forces the South to submit to the doctrine that a 
house divided against itself cannot stand ; that the Union divided 
into half Slave States and half Free, cannot endure; that they must 
all be Slave or they must all be Free ; and that as we in the North 
are in the majority, we will not permit them to be all Slave, and 
therefore they in the South must consent to the States all being Free. 

Now, fellow- citizens, I submit to 3^00 whether these doctrines 
are consistent with the peace and harmony of this Union ? I sub- 
mit to you whether they are consistent wdth our duties as citizens* 
of a common Confederacy ; whether they are consistent with the 
principles which ought to govern brctliren of the same family? I 
recognize all the people of these States, North and South, East and 
West, old or new, Atlantic or Pacific, as our brethren, flesh of our 
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flesh, and I will do no act unto them that I would not be willing 
they should do unto us. I would apply the same Christian rule to 
the States of this Union that we are taught to apply to individuals, — 
“ Do unto others as yon would have otliers do unto you ; ” and this 
would secure peace. \Yhy should this slavery agitation lie kept up? 
Does it benefit the white man or the slave? Wlio does it benefit, 
except the Republican politicians, who use it as their hobby to ride 
into office? Why, I repeat, should it be continued? Why cannot 
we be content to administer this Government as it was made, — a 
confederacy of sovereign and independent States? Let us recognize 
the sovereignty and independence of each State, refrain from inter- 
fering with the domestic institutions and regulations of other States, 
permit the Territories and new States to decide their institutions for 
themselves, as we did when we were in their condition ; blot out 
these lines of North and South, and resort back to these lines of 
State boundaries which the Constitution has marked out and en- 
graved upon the face of the country ; have no other dividing lines 
but these, and we will be one united, harmonious people, with fra- 
ternal feelings, and no discord or dissension. 

These are my views, and these are the principles to which 1 
have devoted all my energies since 1850, when I acted side by side 
with the immortal Clay and the god-like Webster in that memorable 
struggle, in which Whigs and Democrats united upon a common 
platform of patriotism and the Constitution, throwing aside partisan 
feelings in order to restore peace and harmony to a distracted coun- 
try. And when I stood beside the death-bed of Mr. Clay, and heard 
him refer, with feelings and emotions of the deepest solicitude, to 
the welfare of the country, and saw that he looked upon the prin- 
ciple embodied in the great Compromise measures of 185U, the prin- 
ciple of the Nebraska bill, the doctrine of lenving each State and 
Territory free to decide its institutions for itself, as the only means 
by which the peace of the country could be preserved and the Union 
perpetuated, — I pledged him, on that death-bed of his, that so 
long as I lived, my energies should be devoted to the vindication of 
that principle, and of his fame as connected with it. I gave the 
same pledge to the great expounder of the Constitution, he who has 
been called the ‘‘god-like Webster.” I looked up to Clay and him 
as a son would to a father, and T call upon the people of Illinois, 
and the people of the whole Union, to bear testimony that never 
since the sod has been laid upon the graves of these eminent states- 
men have I failed, an any occasion, to vindicate the principle with 
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which the last great crowning acts of their lives were identified, or 
to vindicate their names whenever they have been assailed ; and now 
my life and energy are devoted to this great work as tlie means of 
preserving this Union. 

This Union can only bo preserved by maintaining the fraternal 
feeling betwt‘en the North and the South, the East and tlie West, 
[f that good feeling can be preserved, the Union will be as per- 
petual as the fame of its great founders. It can be maintained by 
preserving the sovereignty of the States, the right of each State and 
each Territory to settle its domestic concerns for its(‘lf, and the 
duty of each to refrain from interfering with the other in any of its 
local or domestic institutions. Let that be done, and the Union 
will be perpetual ; let that be done, and this Republic, which began 
with thirteen States, and which now numbers thirty-two, which, 
when it began, only extended from the Atlantic to the Mississii)pi, 
but now reaches to the Pacific, may yet expand, North and South, 
until it covers the whole Continent, and becomes one vast ocean- 
bound confederacy. Then, my friends, the path of duty, of honor, 
of patriotism, is plain. There are a few simple principles to be 
preserved. Bear in mind the dividing line betwecai State rights and 
Federal authority ; let us maintain the great principles of sov(*r- 
eigiity, of State rights, and of the h'ederal Union as the Constitu- 
tion has made it, and this Republic will endure fort‘ver. 

I thank you kindly for the ptitience with which you have 
listened to me. 1 fear I have wearied you. 1 have a heavy 
day’s work before mo to-morrow, I have several speeches' to make. 
My friends, in whose hands I am, are taxing me beyond human en- 
durance; but I shall take the liehn and control them hereafter. I 
am profoundly grateful to tlie people of Me Lean for the reception 
they have given me, and the kindness with which they have listened 
to me. 1 remember A\hen 1 first (^ame among you iiere, twenty-five 
years ago, that I was prosecuting attorney in this district, and tluit 
my earliest elTorls were made here, when my deficiencies were too 
apparent, I am afraid, to be concealed from any one. I remember 
the courtesy and kindness with which I was uniformly treated by 
you all; and whenever I can ri'cognise the face of one of your old 
citizens, it is like meeting an old and cherished friend. [ come 
among you with a heart filled with gratitude for past favors. I 
have been with you but little for the past few years, on account of 
my official duties. T intend to visit you again before the cam- 
paign is over. I wish to speak to your whole people. 1 wish them 
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to pass judgment upon the correctness of my course, and the sound- 
ness of the principles which I have proclaimed. 

If you do not approve my principles, \ cannot ask your support. 
If you believe that the election of Mr. Jjincoln would contribute 
more to preserve the harmony of the country, to perpetuate the 
Union, and more to the prosperity and the honor and glory of the 
State, then it is your duty to give him the preference. If, on the 
contrary, you believe that I have been faithful to my trust, and 
that by sustaining me you will give greater strength and elflciency 
to the principles which I have expounded, I shall then be grateful 
for your support. I renew my profound thanks for your attention. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS. 

Delivered July 17, 1S5S, at Springfield, III. (Mr. Lincoln 'icas not present.) 

Mr. Chairman and Fkllow-Citizens of Springfield and old 
Sangamon: My heart is filled with emotions at the allusions which 
have been so happily and so kindly made in the welcome just ex- 
tended to me, — a welcome so numerous and so enthusiastic, bringing 
me to my home among my old friends, that language cannot ex- 
press my gratitude. I do feel at home whenever I return to old 
Sangamon and receive those kind and friendly greetings which have 
never failed to meet me when I have come among you ; but never be- 
fore have I had such occasion to be grateful and to be proud of the 
manner of the reception as on the present. While I am willing, sir, 
to attribute a part of this demonstration to those kind and friendly 
personal relations to which you have referred, I cannot conceal from 
myself that the controlling and pervading element in this great mass 
of human beings is devotion to that principle of self-government to 
which so many years of my life have been devoted ; and rejoice more 
in considering it an approval of my support of a cardinal principle 
than I would if I could appropriate it to myself as a personal com- 
pliment. 

You but speak rightly when you assert that during the last 
session of Congress there was an attempt to violate one of the 
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fundamental principles upon which our free institutions rest. The 
attempt to force the Leeomptoa Constitution upon the people of 
Kansas against their will, would have been, if successful, subversive 
of the great fundamental principles upon which all our institutions 
rest. If tliere is any one principle more sacred and more vital to 
the existence of a free government than all others, it is the right of 
the people to form and ratify the Constitutioii under which they are 
to live. It is the corner-stone of the temple of liberty ; it is the 
foundation upon which the whole structure rests; and whenever it 
can be successfully evaded, self-government has received a vital 
stab. I deemed it my duty, as a citizen and as a representative of 
the State of Illinois, to resist, with all my energies and with what- 
ever of ability I could command, the consummation of that effort to 
force a constitution upon an unwilling people. 

I am aware that other questions have been connected, or at- 
tempted to be connected, with that great struggle; but they were 
mere collateral questions, not affecting the main point. My oppo- 
sition to the Lecompton Constitution rested solely upon the fact 
that it was uot the act and deed of that people, and that it did not , 
emlmdy their will. I did not object to it upon the ground of the 
slavery clause contained in it. I should have resisted it with the 
same energy tind determination even it it had been a Free State in- 
steaxl of a slave-holding State; and as an evidence of this fact I 
wish you to bear in mind that my speech against the Lecompton 
Act was made on the 9th day of December, nearly two weeks before 
the vote was taken on the acceptance or rejection of the slavery 
clause. I did not then know, I could not have known, whether the 
slavery clause would be accepted or rejected ; the general impression 
was that it would be rejected; and in my speech I assumed that im- 
pression to be true; that probably it would be voted down; and then 
I said to the United States Senate, as I now proclaim to you, my 
constituents, that you have no more right to force a Free State upon 
{in unwilling people than you have to force a Slave State upon them 
against their will. You have no right to force either a good or a 
bad thing upon a people who do not choose to receive it. And 
then, agjiin, the highest privilege of our people is to* determine for 
themselves what kind of institutions are good and what kind of 
Institutions are bad; and it may be true that the same people, 
situated in a different latitude and different climate, and with dif- 
erent productions and different interests, might decide the same 
question one way in the North and another way in the South, in 
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order to adapt tbeir institutions to the wants and wishes of the 
people to be affected by them. 

You all are familiar with the Lecoinpton struggle, and I will 
occupy no more time upon the subject, except to remark that when 
we drove the enemies of the principle of popular sovereignty from 
the effort to force the Lecompton Constitution upon the people of 
Kansas, and when we compelled them to abandon the attempt and 
to refer that Constitution to that people for acceptance or rejection, 
we obtained a concession of the principle for which I had contended 
throughout the struggle. When 1 saw that the principle was con- 
ceded, and that the Constitution Avas not to be forced on Kansas 
against the wishes of the people, 1 felt anxious to give the proposi- 
tion my support; but when 1 examined it, I found that the mode of 
reference to the people and the form of submission, upon which th(i 
vote was taken, was so objectionable as to make it unfair and un- 
just. 

Sir, it is an axiom with me that in every free government an un- 
fair election is no election at all. Eveiy election should be free, 
should be fair, with the same privileges and the same inducements 
for a negative as for an affirmative vote. The objection to what is 
called the “ English” proposition, l)y which the Lecompton Consti- 
tution was referred back to the people of Kansas, was this: that if 
the people chose to accept the Lecompton (Constitution they could 
come in with only 85,000 inhabitants; while if they determined to 
reject it in order to form another more in accordance with thiur 
wishes and sentiments, they w^re compelled to stay out until they 
should have 08,420 inhabitants. In other words, it was making a 
distinction and discrimination between Free States and Slave States 
under the Federal Constitution. T deny the justice, I deny the 
right, of any distinction or discrimination between the States North 
and South, Free or Slave. Equality among the States is a fund.:- 
meutal principle of this Government. Hence, while I will never 
consent to the passage of a law that a Slave State may come in with 
35,000, while a Free State shall not come in unless it have 98,000, 
on the other hand, I shall not consent to admit a Free State with a 
population of 85, 000, and require 98, 000, in a slaveholdiug State. 

My principle is to recognize each State of the Union as independ- 
ent, sovereign, and equal in its sovereignty. 1 will apply that prin- 
ciple, not only to the original thirteen States, but to the States 
which have since been brought into the Union, and also to every 
State that shall hereafter be received, “ as long as water shall run. 
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and grass grow. ” For these reasons I felt compelled, by a sense of 
duty^by a"" conviction of principle, to record my vote against what 
is called the English bill; but yet the bill became a law, and under 
that Jaw an election has been ordered to be held on the first Mon- 
day in August, for the purpose of determining the question of the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposition sul)initted by Congress. 

[ liave no hesitation in saying to you, as tlie chairman of your 
committee has justly said in his address, that whatever tlie decision 
of the people of Kansas may be at that eleedion, it must be final and 
conclusive of the whole siil)j(‘ct; for if at that election a majority of 
the people of Kansas shall vote far the acceptance of the Con- 
gressional proposition, Kansas from that moment becomes a State 
of the Union, the law admitting her becomes irrepealable, and thus 
the controversy terminates forever; if, on the other hand, the peo- 
ple of Kansas shall vote down that proposition, as it is now gener- 
ally admitted they will, by a large majority, then from that instant 
the Lecompton Constitution is dmd, — dead beyond the power of 
resurrection; and thus the controversy terrninatt^s. And when the 
monster shall die, I shall be willing, and trust that all of you 
will be willing to acquiesce in the death of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. The controversy may now be considered as terminated, for in 
three \\eeks from now it will be finally settled, and all the ill-feeling, 
all the em])ittered feeling vvhieh grew out of it shall cease, unless an 
attempt should be made in the future to repeat the same outrage 
ujmii popular rights. 


WARNING AND EXAMPLE. 

I need not tell you that my past course? is a sufTicient guarantee 
that if the occasion shall ever arise again while 1 occupy a seat in 
the United States Senate, you will find me carrying out the same 
principle that I have this winter, with all the energy and all the 
power I may be able to command. I have the gratification of say- 
ing to you that I do not believe that that controversy will ever arise 
again: first, because the fate of Lecompton is a vxrrning to the peo- 
ple of every IVrritory and of evt‘ry State to be cautious how the 
example is repeated ; and, secondly, because the President of the 
United States, in his annual message, has said that he trusts the 
example in the Minnesota case, wherein Congress passed a law, 
called an Enabling Act, requiring the Constitution to be submitted 
to the people for acceptance or rejection, will be followed in all fut- 
ure cases. [Voice; “ That w^as right. ’ J I agree with you that it was 
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right. I said so on tlie day after the message was delivered, in my 
speech in the Semite on the Lecompton Constitution,’ and I hare fre- 
quently in the debate tendered to the President and his friends, ten- 
dered to the Lecoinptonites, my voluntary pledge, that if he will stand 
by that recommendation, and they will stand by it, Unit they will 
find me working hand in hand with tliem in the cifort to carry it out. 
Ah we have to do, therefore, is to adhen^ firmly in the future, as 
we have done in the past, to the principle contained in the recom- 
mendation of the President in his annual message, that the example 
in the Minnesota case shall be carried out in all futuie cases of the 
admission of Territories into the Union as States. Ijct tliat be 
done, and the principle of popular sovereignty will ])e maintained 
in all of its vigor and all of its integrity. 

1 r(‘joi(!e to know that Illinois stands prominently and proudly 
forwtird among the States which first took their position firmly and 
immovably upon tliis principle of popular sovereignty, apjilied to 
tiic TejTitori(‘s as well as to the States. You all recollect when, in 
1850, the peace of the country was disturbed in conseciuence of the 
agitation of the si i very (juestion, and the effoil to force the Wilmot 
Proviso 111)011 all the Territories, that it riMpiired all the talent and 
all the energy, all the wisdom, all the patriotism, of a Clay and a 
Webster, united >\ ith other gveat party leadei's, to devise a systimi 
of measures by which pe ice and harmony could be restored to our 
distracted country. Those compromise measures eventually passed, 
and were recorded on the statute book, not only as the settlmnent of 
the then existing dillicultics, but as furnishing a rule of aidion 
which idiould iirevent in all future time the recurrence of like evils, 
if tluy were firmly and fairly carried out. Those compromise 
measures rested, as I said in my speech at Chicago on my return 
home that year, upon the principle tliat every people ought to have 
the right to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution. They were 
founded upon the principle that Avhile every State possessed that 
right under the Constitution, that the same right ought to be ex- 
tended to and exercised by the people of the Territories. 

When the Illinois JiCgislature assembled, a few mouths after the 
adoption of these measures, the first thing the inemhers did was to 
review their action upon this slavery agitation, and to correct » the 
errors into which their predecessors had fallen. You remember that 
their first act was to repeal the Wilmot Proviso instructions to our 
United States Senators, which had been previously passed, and in 
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lieu of them to record another resolution upon the journal, with 
which you must all be familiar,- a resolution brought forward by 
Mr. Ninian Edwards, and adopted by the House of Representatives 
by a vote of G1 in the affirmative to 4 in the negative. That reso- 
lution I can quote to you in almost its precise language. It de- 
clared that the great principle of self-government was the birthright 
of freemen, was the gift of Heaven, was achieved by the blood of 
our revolutionary fathers, and must be continued and carried out in 
tlie organization of all the Territories and the admission of all new 
States. That became the Illinois platform by the united voices of 
the Democratic party and of the AVhig party in 1851 ; all tlie Whigs 
and all the Democrats in the Ijcgislature uniting in an affirmative 
vote upon it, and there being only four votes in the negative, — of 
Abolitionists, of course. 

That resolution stands upon the journal of your Legislature to 
this day and hour uurepealed, as a standing, living, perpetual in- 
struction to th(^ Senators from Illinois in all lime to come to carry 
out that principle of self-government, and allow no limitation upon 
it in the organization of any Territories or the admission of any new 
States. In 1854, when it became my duty as the chairman of thci 
committee on Territories to bring forward a bill for the organization 
of Kansas and Nebraska, I incorporated that principle in it, and 
Congress passed it, thus carrying the principle into practical effect. 
I will not recur to the scenes which took i)laee all over the country 
in 1854, when that Nebraska bill passed. 1 could tlien travel from 
Boston to Chicago by the light of my own effigies, in consequence 
of having stood up for it. I leave it to you to say how I met that 
storm, and whether I (piailed under it; whether I did not “face the 
music,” justify the principle, ami pledge my life to carry it out. 

A friend here reminds me, too, that when making speeches 
then, justifying the Nebraska bill and the great principle of self- 
governmeiil, I predict(‘d that in less than live years you would have 
to get out a scMi’ch-warrant to find an anti-Nebraska man. Well, 

I believe I did make that prediction. T did not claim the power of 
a prophet, l)ut it occuitihI to me that among a free people, and an 
honest people, and an intelligent people, five years was long 
enough for them to come to an understanding that the great prin- 
ciple of self-government was right, not only in the States, but in 
the Territories. I rejoiced this year to see my prediction, in that 
respect, carried out and fulfilled by the unanimous vote, in one 
form or anedher, of both Houses of Congress. 
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If you will remember that pending this Lecompton controversy 
that gallant old Roman, Kentucky’s favorite son, the worthy suces- 
sor of the immortal Clay, — I allude, as you know, to the gallant 
John J. Crittenden, ■ — brought forward a bill, now known as the 
Crittenden- Montgomery bill, in which it was proposed that the 
Lecompton Constitution should be referred back to the people of 
Kansas, to be decided for or against it, at a fair election, and if 
a majority of the people wore in favor of it, that Kansas should 
come into the Union as a slaveholding State, but that if a majority 
were against it, that tliey should make a new constitution, and come 
in with slavery or without it, as they thought proper. [Voice : “That 
was right.”] Yes, my dear sir, it was not only right, but it was 
carrying out the principle of the Nebraska bill in its letter and in 
its spirit. Of course I voted for it, and so did every Republican 
Senator and R(‘presental ive in Congress. T have found some De- 
mocrats so perfectly straight that they blame me for voting for the 
prin(;iple of the Nebraska bill because the Republicans voted the 
same way. [Great laughter. And “What did they say?”] 

What did they say? Why, many of them said that Douglas 
voted with the RepublictTns. Yes, not only that, but with the 
bl((ch Republicans. Well, there are dill'erent modes of stating 
that proposition. The New York Tribune says that Douglas did 
not vote with the Republicans, but that on that question the Re- 
publicans went over to Douglas and voted with him. 

My friends, I have never yet abamloned a principle because of 
the support I found men yielding to it, and I shall never abandon 
rny Democratic principles merely because' Repul)licans come to them. 
For what do we travel over the country and make speeches in every 
political canvass, if it is not to enlighten the minds of these Repub- 
licans, to remove the scales from their eyes, and to impart to tlu'm 
the light of Democratic vision, so that they iimy be able to carry 
out the Constitution of our country as our fatlu'rs made it. And if 
by preaching our principles to the people w^o succeed in convincing 
the Republicans of the errors of their ways, and bring them ov(*r to 
us, are w^e bound to turn tr.iitors to our iirimuples merely because 
tliey give tliem their support ? All I have to say is that i hope the 
lbq)ublican party will stand firm, in the future, by the vote they 
gave on the Crittenden-Montgoraery bill. I hope we will find, in 
tlie resolutions of their County and Congressional Conventions, no 
declarations of “no more Slave States to be admitted into this 
Union,” but in lieu of that declaration that we will find the princi- 
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pie that the people of every State and et^ry Territory shall come 
into the Union with slavery or without it, just as they please, with- 
out any interference on the part of Con<?ress. 

My friends, whilst I was at Wasliiugton, engaged in this great 
battle for sound constitutional principles, I find from the newspa- 
pers that the Repulilican party of this State assembled in this capi- 
tal in State Convention, and not only nominated, as it was wise and 
proper for them to do, a man for my successor in the Senate, but 
laid down a platform, and their nominee made a speech, carefully 
written and jirepared, and well delivered, which that Convention ac- 
cepted as containing 


THE REPCTBLICAN CREED. 

I have no comment to make on that part of Mr. Lincoln's speech 
in which he nipresents me as forming a conspiracy with tin; Supreme 
Court, and with the late Presidemt of the United States, and the 
present chief intigistrate, having for niy object the passage of the 
Nebraska bill, the Dred Scott d(‘eision, and the extension of slavery, 
— a scheme of political tricksters, composed of Chief Justice 
Taney and his eight associates, two Presidents of the United 
States, and one Senator of Illinois. If Mr. Lincoln deems me a 
conspirator of that kind, all I have to say is that t do not think so 
badly of the President of the United States, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the highest judicial tribunal on earth, as to 
believe that they were capable in their action and decision of enter- 
ing into political intrigues for partisan purposes. L therefore shall 
only notice those parts of Mr. Lincoln’s speech in which he lays 
down his platform of principles, and tells you what he intends to 
do if he is elected to the Senate of the United States. 

[An old gentleman here aro.se on the platform and said, “Be 
particular now, Judge, be particular. ”J 

Mr. DofHi/ds . — My venerable friend here says he will be grati- 
fied if I will be particular; and in order that I may be so, I will 
read the language of Mr. Lincoln a.s reported by himself and pub- 
lished to the country. Mr. Lincoln lays down his main proposition 
in these words : — 

“ ‘A house divided a^^ainsl itsHf cannot stand.’ I believe this Union 
cannot endure permanently, half Free and half Slave. I do not exi)ect the 
Union will b(* di.ssolved, 1 do not e\i)ect the house to fall; but 1 do expect 
it to cease to b(^ divided. It will become all one thinj," or all the other.” 
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Mr. Lincoln does not think this Union can continue to exist 
composed of half Slave and half Free States ; they must all be Free, 
or all Slave. I do not doubt that this is IMr. Lincoln’s conscientious 
conviction. I do not doubt that ho thinks it is the highest duty of 
every patriotic citizen to preserve this glorious Union, and to adopt 
these measures as necessary to its preservation. He tells you that 
the only mode to preserve the Union is to make all the States Free, 
or all Slave. It must be the one, or it must be the other. Now, that 
being essential, in his estimation, to the preservation of this glor- 
ious Union, how is he going to accomplish it ? He says that he 
wants to go to the Senate in order to carry out this favorite patriotic 
policy of his, of making all the States Free, so that the house shall 
no longer be divided against itself. 

When he gets to the Senate, l)y what means is he going to ac- 
complish it? By an Act of Uongress? Will he contend that Con- 
gress has any power under the (Constitution to abolish slavery in 
any State of this Union, or to interfere with it directly or indirectly? 
Of course he will not contend that. Then what is to be his mode 
of eairying out his principle, by which slavery shall be abolished in 
all of the States? Mr. Lincoln certainly does not speak at random. 
He is a hu\yer, — an eminent lawyer, — and his profession is to know 
the remedy for c\x‘ry wrong. What is his remedy for this imagin- 
ary wTong which he supposes to exist? The Constitution of the 
United States provides that it may be amended by (jongress passing 
an amendment by a two-thirds majority of each house, w'liich shall 
1)0 ratilied by three-fourths of the States; and the inf(*rciice is thtit 
Mr. Lincoln intends to carry this slavery agitation into Congress 
with the view of amending the Constitution so that slavery can be 
abolished in all the States of the Union. 

In other words, lie is not going to allow' one portion of the 
Union to be slave and another portion to be free; he is not going to 
permit the house to be divide<l against itsidU lie is going to 
remedy it bv lawful and constitutional means. What are to be 
these means? How can he abolish slavery in those States where it 
exists? There is but one mrxle by wliich a political organization, 
composed of men in the Free States, can abolish slavery in the 
slaveholding States, and that would be to abolish the State Legis- 
latures, blot out of existence the State sovereignties, invest Congress 
with full and plenary power overall the local and domestic and police* 
regulations of the ditTerent States of this Union. Then there w'oiild 
be uniformity in the local concerns and domestic institutions of the 
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different States ; then the house would be ho longer divided against 
itself ; then the States would all be Free, or they would all be Slave ; 
then you would have uniformity prevailing throughout this whole 
land in the local and domestic institutions: but it would be a uni- 
formity, not of liberty, but a uniformity of despotism that would 
triumph. 1 submit to you, my fellow-citizens, whether this is not 
the logical consequence of Mr. Lincoln’s proposition. 

I have called on Mr. Lincoln to explain what he did mean, if ho 
did not mean this, and he has made a speech at Chicago in which 
he attempts to explain. And how does he explain? I will give 
him the benefit of his own language, precisely as it was reported in 
the Republican papers of that city, after undergoing his revision: — 

“1 have said a liiindml times, and have now no inclination to tak(‘ it 
back, that I btdicve then^ is no right and ought to be no inclination in the 
people of the Free Slates to enter into the Slave States and interfere with 
th(* question of slavery at all.” 

He believes there is no right on the part of the free people of 
the Free States to enter the Slave States and interfere with the ques- 
tion of slavery, hence he does not propose to go into Kentucky and 
stir up a civil war and a servile war between the blacks and 
the whites. All he proposes is to invite the people of Illinois 
and every other Free State to band together as one sectional 
party, governed and divided by a geograpliical line, to make war 
upon the institulion of slavery in the slaveholding States. He is 
going to carry it out by means of a political party that has its ad- 
herents only in the Free States, — a political party that does not pre- 
tend that it can give a solitary vote In the Slave States of the Union; 
and by this sectional vote he is going to elect a President of tlie 
United States, form a cabinet, and administer the Government 
on sectional grounds, being the power of the North over that of 
the South. 

Tn other words, he invites a war of the North against the South, 
a warfare of the Free States against the slaveholding States. He 
asks all men in the Free States to conspire to exterminate slavery in 
the Southern States, so as to make them all free, and then he noti- 
fies the South that unless they are going to submit to our efforts to 
exterminate their institutions, they must baud together and plant 
slavery in Illinois and every Northern State. He says that the 
States must all be Free or must all be Slave. On this point I take 
issue with him directly. I assert that Illinois has a right to decide 
the slavery (question for herself. We have decided it, and I think. 
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we have done it wisely; but whether wisely or unwisely, it is our 
business, and the people of no other State have any right to interfere 
with us, directly or indirectly. Claiming as we do this right for 
ourselves, we must concede it to every other State, to be exercised 
by them respectively. 

Now, Mr. Lincoln says that he will not enter into Kentucky to 
abolish slavery there, but that nil he will do is to fight slavery 
in Kentucky from Illinois. He wall not go over there to set fire to 
the match. [ do not think he would. Mr. Lincoln is a very pru- 
dent man. He would not deem it wise to go over into Kentucky to 
stir up this strife, but he would do it from this side of the river. 
Permit me to inquire whether the wrong, the outrage, of interference 
by one State with the local concerns of another is w^orse when yon 
actually invade them than it would be if you carried on the warfare 
from another State? For the purpose of illustration, supi>osc the 
British Government should plant a battery on the Niagara River, 
opposite Biilfalo, and throw their shells over intf> BulTalo, where 
they should explode and blow up the houses and destroy the town. 
We call the British Government to an account, and they say, in the 
language of Mr. Lincoln, we did not enter into the limits of the 
United States to interfere with you; we planted the batUay on our 
own soil, and had a right to shoot from our own soil; and if our 
shells and balls fell in Buffalo and killed your inhabitants, why, 
it is your look-out, not ours. 

Thus, Mr. Lincoln is going to plant his Abolition ))atteries all 
along the banks of the Ohio River, and throw his shells into Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and into Missouri, and blow* up the institution 
of slavery; and when we arraign Iiiin for his unjust interference 
with the institutions of the other 8tat(;s, ho says, “Why, I never 
did enter into Kentucky to interfere with her: I do not propose to 
do it; I only propose to take care of my own head by keeping on 
this side of the rivei’, out of harm’s w'ay. ’’ But yet he says he is 
going to persevere in this system of s(*ctiona,l w'arfaro, and T have 
no doubt he is sincere in what ho says. He says that the existence 
of the Union depends upon his success in firing into those Slav(‘ 
States until he exterminates them. He says that unless ho shall 
play his batteries successfully', so as to abolish slavery in every onn 
of the States, that the Union shall be dissolved; and he says that a 
dissolution of the TJnion would be a terrible calamity. Of eo\irso it 
would. We are all friends of the Union. We all believe — T do - 
that our lives, our liberties, our hopes in the future, depend upon 
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the preservation and perpetuity of this glorious Union. I believe 
that the hopes of the friends of liberty throughout the world depend 
upon the perpetuity of the American Union. But while I believe 
that my mode of preserving the Union is a very different one from 
that of Mr. Lincoln, 1 believe that the Union can only be preserved 
by maintaining inviolate the Constitution of the United States as 
our fathers have made it. 

That (yonstitution guarantees to the people of every State the 
right to have slavery or not have it; to have negroes or not have 
them; to have Maine liquor laws or not have them; to have just 
such institutions as they choose, each State being left free to decide 
for itself. The framers of that Constitution never conceived the 
idea that uniformity in the domestic institutions of the dift'ereiit 
States was either desirable or possible. They well understood that 
the laws and institutions which would be well adapted to the granite 
hills of New Hampshire would be unfit for the rice phintations of 
South Carolina; they well understood that each one of the thirteen 
States had distinct and separate interests, and required distinct and 
separate local laws and local institutions. And in view of that 
fact they provided that each State should retain its sovereign power 
within its own limits, with the right to make just such laws and 
just such institutions as it saw proper, under the belief that no two 
of them would be alike. If they had supposed that uniformity was 
desirable and possible, why did they provide for a separate legisla- 
ture for each State? Why did they not blot out State sovereignty 
and State legislatures; and give all the power to Congress, in order 
that the laws might be uiiifoi’iii? For the very reason that uniform- 
ity, in their opinion, was neither desirable nor possible. 

We have increased from thirteen States to thirty-two States; and 
just in proportion as the number of States increases and our terri- 
tory expands, there will be a still greater variety and dissimilarity 
of climate, of production, and of interest, requiring a correspond- 
ing dissimilarity and variety in the local laws and institutions 
adapted thereto. The laws that are necessary in the mining regions 
of California would be totally useless and vicious on the prairies of 
Illinois ; the laws that would suit the lumber regions of Maine or of 
Minnesota would be totally useless and valueless in the tobacco 
regions of Virginia and Kentucky the laws which would suit the 
manufacturing districts of New England would be totally unsuited 
to the planting regions of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and of Louisi- 
ana. Each State is supposed to have interests separate and dis 
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tinct from each and every other; and hence must have laws different 
from each and every other State, in order that its laws shall be 
adapted to the condition and necessities of the people. 

Hence I insist that our institutions rest on the theory that there 
shall be dissimilarity and variety in the local laws and institutions 
of the different States, instead of all being uniform ; and you find, 
my friends, that Mr. Lincoln and myself differ radically and totally 
on the fundamental principles of this Government. He goes for 
consolidation, for uniformity in our local institutions, for blotting 
out State rights and State sovereignty, and consolidating all the 
power in the Federal Government, for converting these thirty-two 
sovereign States into one empire, and making uniformity through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. On the other hand, I go 
for maintaining the authority of the Federal Government within the 
limits marked out by the Constitution, and then for maintaining 
and preserving the sovereignty of each and all of the States of the 
Union, in order that each State may regulate and adopt its own 
local institutions in its own way, without interference from any 
power whatsoever. Thus you find there is a distinct issue of princi- 
ples — principles irreconcilable — between Mr. Lincoln and myself. 
He goes for consolidation and uniformity in our Government; I go 
for maintaining the confederation of the sovereign States under the 
Constitution as our fathers made it, leaving each State at liberty to 
manage its own affairs and own internal institutions. 

TfiE DEED SCOTT DECISION. 

Mr. Lincoln makes another point upon me, and rests his whole 
case upon these two points.' His last point is, that he will wage a 
warfare upon the Supreme Court of the United States because of 
the Dred Scott decision. He takes occasion, in his speech made 
before the Republican Convention, in my absence, to arraign me, 
not only for having expressed my acquiescence in that decision, but 
to charge me with being a conspirator with that court in devising 
that decision three years before Dred Scott ever thought of com- 
mencing a suit for his freedom. The object of his speech was to 
convey the idea to the people that the court could not be trusted, 
that the late President could not be trusted, that the present one 
could not be trusted, and that Mr. Douglas could not be trusted; 
that they were all conspirators in bringing about that corrupt 
decision, to which Mr. Lincoln is determined he will never yield a 
willing obedience. 
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He makes two points upon the Dred Scott decision. The first is 
that he objects to it because the court decided that negroes 
descended of slave parents are not citizens of the United States; 
and, secondly, because they have decided that the Act of Congress 
passed 8th of March, 1820, prohibiting slavery in all of the Terri- 
tories north of 36° 30', was unconstitutional and void, and hence 
did not have effect in emancipating a slave brought into l.hat Terri- 
tory. And he will not submit to that decision. He says that he 
will not fight the Judges or the United States Marshals in order to 
liberate Dred Scott, but that he will not respect that decision, as a 
rule of law binding on this country, in the future. Why not? Be- 
cause, he says, it is unjust. How is he going to remedy it? Why, 
he says he is going to reverse it. How? He is going to take an 
appeal. To whom is he going to appeal? The Constitution of the 
United States provides that the Supreme Court is the ultimate 
tribunal, the highest judicial tribunal on earth; and Mr. Lincoln is 
going to appeal from that! To whom? 

I know he appealed to the llepublican State Convention of Illi- 
nois, and I believe that Convention reversed the decision; but I am 
not aware that they have yet carried it into effect. How are they 
going to make that reversal effectual? Why, Mr. Lincoln tells us 
in his late Chicago speech. He explains it as clear as light. He 
says to the people of Illinois that if you elect him to the Senate he 
will introduce a bill to re-enact the law which the court pronounced 
unconstitutional. [Shouts of laughter, and voices, ‘ ‘ Spot the law. 

Y es, he is going to spot the law. The court pronounces that law 
prohibiting slavery, unconstitutional and void, and Mr. Lincoln is 
going to pass an Act reversing that decision and making it valid. 

I never heard before of an appeal being taken from the Supreme 
Court to the Congress of the United States to reverse its decision. 

I have heard of appeals being taken from Congress to the Supreme 
Court to declare a statute void. That has been done from the 
earliest days of Chief Justice Marshall down to the present time. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois do not hesitate to pronounce an 
Act of the L(‘gislature void, as being repugnant to the Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States is vested by the Consti- 
tution with that very power. The Constitution says that the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall be vested in the Supreme 
Court and such inferior .courts as Congress shall, from time to time, 
ordain and establish. Hence it is the province and duty of the 
Supreme Court to pronounce judgment on the validity and constitu- 
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tionality of an Act of Congress. In this case they have done so, 
and Mr. Lincoln will not submit to it, and he is going to reverse it 
by another Act of Congress of the same tenor. My opinion is that 
Mr. Lincoln ought to be on the Supreme Bench himself, when the 
Republicans get into power, if that kind of law knowledge qualifies 
a man for the bench. 

But Mr. Lincoln intimates that there is another mode by which 
he can reverse the Bred Scott decision. How is that? Why, ho is 
going to appeal to the people to elect a President who will appoint 
judges who will reverse the Dred Scott decision. Well, let us see 
how that is going to be done. First, he has to carry on his sec- 
tional organization, a party confined to the Free States, making war 
upon the slaveholding States until he gets a Republican President 
elected. [Voice: “ He never Will, sir. ”] I do not believe he ever 
will. But suppose he should; when that Republican President shall 
have taken his seat (Mr. Seward, for instance), will he then pro- 
ceed to appoint judges? No! he will have to wait until the present 
judges die before he can do that; and perhaps his four years would 
be out before a majority of these judges found it agreeable to die; 
and it is very possible, too, that Mr. Lincoln’s senatorial term 
would expire before these judges would be accommodating enough 
to die. If it should so happen; I do not see a very great prospect 
for Mr. Lincoln to reverse the Dred Scott decision. 

But suppose they should die, then how are the new judges to be 
appointed? Why, the Republican President is to call upon the 
candidates and catechise them, and ask them, “How will you decide 
this case if I appoint you judge ? ” Suppose, for instance, Mr. 
Lincoln to be a candidate for a vacancy on the Supreme Bench to 
fill Chief Justice Taney s place, and when he applied to Seward, the 
hitter would say, “Mr. Lincoln, I cannot appoint you until I know 
how you will decide the Dred Scott case ? ” Mr. Lincoln tells him, 
and he then asks him how he will decide Tom Jones’s case, and Bill 
Wilson’s case, and thus catechises the Judge as to how he will decide 
any case which may arise before him. Suppose you get a Supreme 
Court composed of such Judges, who have been appointed by a 
partisan President upon their giving pledges how they would decide 
a case before it arose, — what confidence would you have in such a 
court ? Would not your court be prostituted beneath the contempt 
of all mankind ? What man would feel that his liberties were safe, 
his right of i)orson or propert}' was secure, if the Supreme Bench, 
that august tribunal, the highest on earth, was brought down to 
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that low, dirty pool wherein the Judges are to give pledges in 
advance how they will decide all the questions which may be 
brought before them ? It is a ‘proposition to make that court the 
corrupt, unscrupulous tool of a political party. But Mr. Jjincoln 
cannot conscientiously submit, he thinks, to the decision of a court 
composed of a majority of Democrats. If he cannot, how can he 
expect us to have confidence in a court composed of a majoiity of 
Kepublicans, selected for the purpose of deciding against the 
Democracy, and in favor of the Republicans ? The very proposi- 
tion carries with it the demoralization and degradation destructive 
of the judicial department of the Federal Government. 

SUPREME COURT DECISION FINAL. 

I say to you, fellow-citizens, that I have no warfare to make upon 
the Supreme Court because of the Dred Scott decision. I have no com- 
plaints to make against that Court because of that decision. My private 
opinions on some points of the case may have been one way ; and on 
other points of the case another; in some things concurring with the 
Court, and in others dissenting; but what have my private opinions 
in a question of law to do with the decision after it has been pro- 
nounced by the highest judicial tribunal known to the Constitution ? 
You, sir [addressing the chairman], as an eminent lawyer, have a 
right to entertain your opinions on any question that comes before 
the court, and to appear before the tribunal and maintain them 
boldly and with tenacity until the final decision shall have been 
pronounced; and then, sir, whether you are sustained or overruled, 
your duty as a lawyer and a citizen is to bow in deference to that 
decision. I intend to yield obedience to the decisions of the highest 
tribunals in the land in all cases, whether their opinions are in 
conformity with my views as a lawyer or not. When we refuse to 
abide by judicial decisions, what protection is there left for life and 
property 1 To whom shall you appeal ? To mob law, to partisan 
caucuses, to town meetings, to revolution ? Where is the remedy 
when you refuse obedience to the constituted authorities ? I will 
not stop to inquire whether I agree or disagree with all the opin- 
ions expressed by Judge Taney or any other judge. It is enough 
for me to know that the decision has been made. -It has been made 
by a tribunal appointed by the Constitution to make it; it was a 
point within their jurisdiction, and I am bound by it. 

But, my friends, Mr. Lincoln says that this Dred Scott decision 
destroys the doctrine of popular sovereignty, for the reason that the 
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Court hits decided that Congress had no power to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories, and hence he infers that it would decide that the 
Territorial legislatures could not prohibit slavery there. I will not 
stop to inquire whether the Court will carry the decision that far 
or not. It would be interesting as a matter of theory, but of no 
importance in practice ; for this reason, that if the people of a Ter- 
ritory want shivery they will have it, and if they do not want it 
they will drive it out, and you cannot force it on them. Slavery 
cannot exist a day in the midst of an unfriendly people with 
unfriendly laws. There is truth and wdsdoin in a remark made to 
me by an eminent Southern senator, when speaking of this techni- 
cal right to take slaves into the Territories. Said he, “I do not 
care a lig which way the decision shall be, for it is of no particular 
consequence; slavery cannot exist a day or an hour in any Territory 
or State unless it has allirraative laws sustaining and supporting it, 
furnishing poli(*e regulations and remedies; and an omission to 
furnisli them would be as fatal as a constitutional prohibition. 
Without allirmative legislation in its favor, slavery could not exist 
any longer than a new-born infant could survive under llie heat of 
the sun, on a barren rock, without protection. Tt would wilt and 
die for the want of support.” 

So it would be in the Territories. Sei^ the illustration in Kansas. 
The Republicans have told you, during the whole history of that 
Territory, down to last winter, that the jiro-slavery party in the 
Legislature had [lasscd a pro-slaviT}’ code, establi.'^hing and sustain- 
ing slavery in Kansas, but that this pro-slavery Legislature did not 
truly nqn'esent the people, but w^as imposed upon th('m by an inva- 
sion from Missouri; and hence the lA'gislature were one way, and the 
p(‘op!e another. (Iraiiting all this, and wliat has been tlie result? 
With laws supporting slavery, but the people against, there are not 
as many slaves in Kansas to-day as tlu're were on the day the 
Nebraska bill pas.sed and the iMissouri Compromise was repealed. 
Why? Sirnjily because slave-owners knew that if they took »their 
slaves into Kansas, where a majority of the [leople were opposed to 
shivery, that it would soon be abolished, and they would lose their 
right of property in consecpience of taking them there. For that 
reason they would not take or keep them there. If there had been 
a majority of the people in favor of slavery, and the climate had 
been favorable, they would have taken them there ; but the climate 
not being suitable, the interest of the people being opposed to it, 
and a majority of them against it, the slave-owner did not find it 
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profitable to take his slaves there, and consequently there are not 
as many slaves there to-day as on the day the Missouri Cornprornls.' 
was repealed. This shows clearly that if the people do not want 
slavery thty will keep it out; and if they do want it, they will pro- 
tect it. 

You have a good illustration of this in the Territorial history of 
this State. You all remember that by the Ordinance of 1787 slav- 
ery w.as prohibited in Illinois; yet you all know, particularly you 
old settlers who were here in Territorial times; that the Territorial 
Legishiture, in defiance of that Ordinance, passed a law allowing 
you to go into Kentucky, buy slaves, and bring them into the 
Territory, having them sign indentures to serve you and your 
l)Osterity ninety-nine years, and their posterity thereafter to do the 
same. This hereditary slavery was introduced in defiance of the 
Act of Congress. That was the exercise of popular sovereignty, — 
the right of a Territory to decide the question for itself in defiance 
of the Act of Congress. On the other hand, if the people of a 
Territory are hostile to slavery, they will drive it out. Conse- 
quently, this theoretical question raised upon the Bred Scott de- 
cision is worthy of no consideration whatsoever, for it is only 
brought into these political discussions and used as a hobby upon 
which to ride into office, or out of which to manufacture political 
capital. 

LEGAL EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 

But Mr. Lincoln’s main objection to the Dred Scott decision I 
have res(‘rved for my conclusion. His principal objection to that 
decision is that it was intended to deprive the negro of the rights of 
citizenship in the ditferent States of the Union. Well, suppose it 
was, —and there is no doubt that that was its legal effect,— what 
is his objection to it? Why, he thinks that a n(‘gro ought to be 
permitted to have the rights of citizenship. He is in favor of negro 
citizenship, and op])osed to the Dred Scott decision, because it de- 
clares that a negro is not a citizen, and, hence is not entitled to vote, 
rcre I have a direct issue with Mr. Lincoln. I am not in favor of 
ncgio citizenship. T do not believe that a negro is a citizen or 
ought to be a citizen. I believe that this Government of ours was 
founded, and wisely founded, upon the white basis. It was made 
by vhite men ior the benefit of white men and their posterity, to be 
executed and managed by white men. I freely concede that hu- 
manity requires us to extend all the protection, all the privileges. 
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all the immunities, to the Indian and the negro which they are 
capable of enjoying consistent with the safety of society. 

You may then ask me what are those rights, what is the nature 
and extent of the rights which a negro ought to have? My answer 
is that this is a question for each State and each Ten'itory to decide 
for itself. In Illinois we have decided that a negro is not a slave, 
but we have at the same time determined that he is not a citizen 
and shall not enjoy any political rights. I concur in the wisdom of 
that policy, and am content with it. I assert that tlie sovereignty 
of Illinois had a right to determine that question as we have de- 
cided it, and I deny that any other State has alright to interfere 
Avith us or call us to account for that decision. In the State of 
Maine they have decided by their Constitution that the negro shall 
(ixercise the elective franchise and hold office on an equality with 
the white man. Whilst I do not concur in the good sense or cor- 
rect taste of that decision on the part of Maine, I have no disposi- 
tion to quarrel with her. It is her business, and not ours. If the 
people of Maine desire to be put on an equality with the negro, I 
do not know that anybody in this State will attempt to prevent it. 

I f the white people of Maine think a negro their equal, and that he 
has a right to come and kill their vote by a negro vote, they have a 
right to think so, I suppose, and I have no disposition to interfere 
with them. 

Then, again, passing over to New York, we find in that State 
they have provided that a negro may vote, provided he holds $250 
worth of property, but that he shall not unless he does; that is to say, 
they will allow a negro to vote if he is rich, but a poor fellow they 
will not allow to vote. In New York they think a rich negro is 
equal to a white man. Well, that is a matter of taste with them. 
If they think so in that State, and do not carry the doctrine outside 
of it, and propose to interfere with us, I have no quarrel to make 
with them. It is their business. There is a great deal of philoso- 
phy and good sense in a saying of Fridley of Kane. Fridley had a 
lawsuit before a justice of the peace, and the justice decided it 
against him. This he did not like; and standing up and looking at 
the justice for a moment, “Well, Square,” said he, “ if a man 
chooses to make a dariiation fool of himself, I suppose there is no 
law against it. ” That is all I have to say about these negro regula- 
tions and this negro voting in other States where they have systems 
different from ours. If it is their wish to have it so, be it go. 
There is no cause to complain. Kentucky has decided that it is 
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not consistent with her safety and her prosperity to allow a negro to 
have either political rights or his freedom, and hence she makes 
him a slave. That is her business, not mine. It is lier riglit un- 
der the Constitution of the country. The sovereignty of Kentucky, 
and that alone, can decide that question; and when she decides it, 
there is no power on earth to which you can appcjal to reverse it. 
Therefore, leave Kentucky as the Constitution has left her, a sov- 
ereign, independent State, with the exclusive right to have slavery 
or not as she chooses; and so long as I hold power f will maintain 
and defend her rights against any assaults, from whatever quarter 
they may come. 

I will never stop to inquire whether I approve or disapprove of 
the domestic institutions of a State. I maintain her sovereign 
rights. I defend her sovereignty from all assault, in the hope that 
she will join in defending us when we are assailed by any outside 
power. How are we to protect our sovereign rights, to keep slav- 
ery out, unless we protect the sovereign rights of every other State 
to decide the question for itself? Let Kentucky, or South Carolina, 
or any other State attempt to interfere in Illinois, and tell us that we 
shall establish slavery, in order to make it uniform, according to 
Mr. Lincoln’s proposition, throughout the Union; let them come 
here and tell us that we must and shall have slavery, — and I will 
call on you to follow me, and shed the last drop of our hearts’ blood 
in repelling the invasion and chastising their insolence. And if we 
would fight for our reserved rights and sovereign power in our own 
limits, we must respect the sovereignty of each other State. 

ARE ALL MEN CREATED EQUAL ? 

Hence, you find that Mr. Lincoln and myself come to a direct 
issue on this whole doctrine of slavery. He is going to wag(^ a 
war against it everywhere, not only in Illinois, but in his native 
State of Kentucky. And why ? Jb;cause he says that the Di'clara- 
tion of Independence contains this language: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that th(*y a7*e en- 
dowed by tluMr Creator with certain inaliena))le rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” and he asks 
whether that instrument does not declare that all men are created 
equal. Mr. Lincoln then goes on to say that that clause of the De- 
claration of Independence includes negroes. [Voice, “ I say not ”J 
Well, if you say not, I do not think you will vote for Mr. Lincoln. 
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Mr. Lincoln goes on to argue that the language “all men ” included 
the negroes, Indians, and all inferior races. 

In his Chicago speech lie says, in so many words, that it includes 
the negroes, that they were endowed by the Almighty with the right 
of equality with the white man, and therefore that that right is di- 
vine, — a right under the higher law; that the law of God makes 
them equal to the wliitc man, and therefore that the law of the 
white man cannot deprive them of that right. This is Mr. Lincoln’s 
argument, lie is conscientious in his belief. I <lo not ([uestion his 
sincerity; I do not doubt that he^ in his conscience, believes that 
the Almighty made the negro ecpial to the. white man. He thinks 
that the negro is his brother, I do not think that the negro is any 
kin of mine at all. And here is the difference between us. I be- 
lieve that the Diadaration of Independence, in the words, “all men 
are created equal,” was intended to allude only to the people of the 
United State.s, to men of European liirth or descent, being white 
men; that they were creaUal ecpial, and hence that Great Britain 
had no right to deprive them of their political and religious privi- 
leges; but the signers of that paper did not intend to include the 
Indian or the negro in that declaration; for if they had, would they 
not ha ve been bound to abolish slavery in every State and colony 
from that day ? 

llemeiuber, too, that at the time the Declaration was put forth, 
every one of the thirteen colonies were slaveholdiug colonies; every 
man who signed that Declaration nqiresented slaveholdiug constitu- 
ents. Did those signers mean by that act to charge themselves and 
all their constituents with having violated the law of God, in hold- 
ing the negro in an inferior eondition to the white man ? And ytd, 
if they included negroes in that term, they were bound, as conscien- 
tious men, that day aifd that hour, not only to have abolished slav- 
ery throughout the land, but to have conferred political rights and 
privileges on the negro, and elevated him to an c(iuality with the 
white man. [Voice, “ They did not do it. ”] I know they did not 
do it; and the very fact that they did not shows that they did not 
understand the language they used to include any but the white 
race. Did they mean to say that the Indian, on this continent, was 
created equal to the white man, and that he was endowed by the 
Almighty with inalienable rights, — rights so sacred that they could 
not be taken away by any constitution or law that man could pass ? 
Why, their whole action toward the Indian showed that they never 
dreamed that they were bound to put him on an equality. I am not 
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only opposed to negro equality, but I am opposed to Indian equality. 
I am opposed to putting the Coolies, now importing into this country, 
on an equality with us, or putting the Chinese or any inferior race 
on an equality with us. 

T liold that the white race, the European race, I care not whether 
Irish, German, French, Scotch, English, or to what nation they be- 
long, so they are the white race, to be our equals. And I am for 
placing them, as our fathers did, on an equality with us. Emi- 
grants from Europe, and their descendants, constitute the people of 
tlie United States. The Declaration of Independence only included 
the white people of the. United States. The Constitution of the 
United States was framed by the white people; it ought to be ad- 
ministered by them, leaving each State to make such regulations 
concerning the negro as it chooses, ‘allowing him political rights or 
not, as it chooses, and allowing him civil rights or not, as it may 
determine for itself. 

Let us only carry out those principles, and we will have peace 
and harmony in the different States. But Mr. Lincoln’s coiiscieiiti- 
ous scruples on this point govern his actions, and I honor him for 
following them, although I abhor the doctrine which he preaches. 
His conscientious scruples lead him to believe that the negro is en- 
titled by divine right to the civil and political privileges of citizen- 
ship on an equality with the white man. 

For that reason he says he wishes the Dred Scott decision re- 
versed. He wishes to confer those privileges of citizensliip on the 
negro. Let us see how he will do it. He will first be called upon 
to strike out of the Constitution of Illinois that clause which pro- 
hibits free negroes and slaves from Kentucky or any other State 
coming into Illinois. When he blots out that clause, whim he lets 
down the door or opens the gate for all the negro population to flow 
in and cover our prairies, until in midday they will look dark and 
black as night, — when he shall have done this, his mission will yet 
be unful filled. Then it will be that he will apply his principles of 
negro eipiality; that is, if he can get the Dred Scott decision re- 
versed in tlie mean time. He will then change the Constitution 
again, and allow negroes to vote and hold olllce, and will make them 
eligible to the Legislature, so that thereafter they can have the right 
men for United States Senators. He will allow them to vote to elect 
the Legislature, the Judges, and the Governor, and will make them 
eligible to the office of Judge or Governor, or to the Legislature. 
He will put them on an equality with the white man. What then ? 
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Of course, after making them eligible to the judiciary, when he gets 
Uutf'ee elevated to the bench, he certainly will not refuse his judge 
the privilege of marrying any woman he may select! 

I submit to you whether these are not the legitimate conse- 
quences of his doctrine ? If it be true, as he says, that by the Dec- 
laration of Independence and by divine law, the negro is created 
the ^ual of the white man; if it be true that the Dred Scott decis- 
ion is unjust and wrong, because it deprives the negro of citizenship 
and equality with the white man, — then does it not follow that if 
he had the power he would make negroes citizens, and give them all 
the rights and all the privileges of citizenship on an equality witli 
white men ? I think that is the inevitable conclusion. I do not 
doubt Mr. Lincoln’s conscientious conviction on the subject, and I 
do not doubt that he will carry out that doctrine if he ever has the 
power : but I resist it because I am uttterly opposed to any political 
amalgamation or any other amalgamation on this continent. We 
are witnessing the result of giving civil and political rights to 
inferior races in Mexico, in Central America, in South America, and 
in the West India Islands. Those young men who went from here 
to Mexico to light the battles of their country in the Mexican war 
can tell you the fruits of negro equality with the white man. They 
will tell you that the result of that equality is social amalgamation, 
demoralization, and degradation below the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 

My friends, if wo wish to preserve tliis Government we must 
maintain it on the basis on which it was established; to wit, the 
white basis. We must preserve the purity of the race not only in 
our politics, but in our domestic relations. We must then preserve 
the sovereignty of tlie States, and we must maintain the Federal 
Union by preserving the Federal Constitution inviolate. Let us do 
that, and our Union will not only be perpetual, but may extend 
until it shall spread over the entire continent. 

THE llESl’ECTIVE CANDIDATES. 

Fellow-citizens, I have already detained you too long. I have 
exhausted myself and wearied you, and owe you an apology for the 
desultory manner in which I have discussed these topics. I will 
have an opportunity of addressing you again before the November 
election conies off. I come to you to appeal to your judgment as 
American citizens, to take your verdict of approval or disapproval 
upon the discharge of my public duty and my principles as com- 
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pared with those of Mr. Lincoln. If yon conscientiously believe 
that his principles are more in harmony with the feelings of the 
American people and the interests and honor of the Republic, chart 
him. If, on the contrary, you believe that my principles are 
more consistent with those groat principles upon which our 
fathers framed this Government, then I shall ask you to so express 
your opinion at the polls. I am aware that it is a bitter and 
severe contest, but I do not doubt what the decision of the people of 
Illinois will be. I do not anticipate any personal collision between 
Mr. Lincoln and myself. You all know that I am an amiable, 
good-natured man, and I take great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the fact that Mr. Lincoln is a kind-hearted, antiable, good- 
natured genthmijin, with whom no man has a right to pick a quarrel, 
even if he wanted one. He is a worthy gentleman. I have known 
him for twenty-five years, and there is no better citizen and no kinder- 
hearted man. He is a fine lawyer, possesses high ability, and there 
is no objection to him, except the monstrous revolutionary doctrines 
with which he is identified and which he conscientiously entertains, 
and is determined to carry out if he gets the power. 

He has one element of strength upon which ho relies to accom- 
plish his object, and that is his alliance with certain m(‘ii in this 
State claiming to be Democrats, whose avowed object is to use their 
power to prostrate the Deraoerati(; nomiiu'es. He hopes he can se- 
cure the few men claiming to be friends of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, and for that reason you will find he does not say a word 
against the Lecompton (Constitution or its supporUirs. He is as 
silent as the grave upon that subject. Rcholil Mr. Lincoln courting 
Lecompton votes, in order that he may go to the Senate as the rep- 
resentative of Republican principles ! You know that that alliance 
exists. I think you will find that it will ooze out before the contest 
is over. It must be a contest of principle. Eitlier the radical 
Abolition principles of Mr. Lincoln must be nniintained, or the 
strong, constitutional, national Democratic principles with which I 
am identified must be carried out. -I shall be satisfied whatever 
way you decide. I liave been sustained by the people of Illinois 
with a steadiness, a firmness, and an enthusiasm which makes my 
heart overflow with gratitude. If I was now to be consigned to 
private life I would have nothing to complain of^ I would even 
then owe you a debt of gratitude which 4»ije balance of my life could 
not repay. 

But, my friends, you have discharged every obligation you owe 
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to mt*. I have l)ecii a thousand times })aid hy the welcome yon 
liave extended to me since I liuve entered the Stnte on my return 
home this time. Your reception not only discharges all obligations, 
but it furnishes inducement to renewed efforts to serve you in the 
future. If you think Mr. Jiincoln will do more to ndvnnce the in- 
terests and elevate the character of Illinois than myself, it is your 
duty to elect him ; if you think he would do more to preserve the 
peace of the country and perpetuate the Union than myself, then 
elect him. I leave the question in your hands, and again tender you 
my j)rol'ound thanks for the cordial and heartfelt welcome tendered 
to me this evening. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABKAHAM LINCOLN, 

DcHrnrd in ^Springfield, Sdfnrdntf Erening, July 17, ISiiS. {Mr. Doughta mn 
not prenent.) 

Fellow-Citizens: Another election, which is deemed an im- 
portant oii(‘, is approaching, and, as 1 suppose, the Republican 
party will, without much ditliculty, elect their State ticket. Rut in 
regard to the Legislature, we, the Republicans, labor under some 
disadvantages. In the first place we have a liCgislature to elect 
upon an apportionment of the representation made several 3 ’ears 
ago, when the proportion of the population was far greater in tluj 
SoutlU (as compared with the North) than it now is; and inasmuch 
as our opponents hold almost entire sway in the South, and we a 
correspondingly large majority in the North, the fact that we are 
now to be represented as we were years ago, when the population 
was dilferent, is, to us, a very great disadvantage. We had in the 
year 1855, according to law, a census, or enumeration of the in- 
habitants, taken for the pui’iiose of a new apportionment of repre- 
sentation. We know what a fair apportionment of representation 
upon that census would give us. We know that it could not, if 
fairly made, fail to give the Republican party from six to ten more 
members of the Legislature than they can probably' get as the law 
now stands. 

TliB terms “ South ” and “ NortJi” here refer only to the southern and northern portions 
of the State of IllinolB. 
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It SO happened at the last session of the Legislature that our 
opponents, holding the control of both branches of the Legislature, 
steadily refused to give us such an apportionment as we were 
rightly entitled to have upon the census already taken. The Legis- 
lature steadily refused to give us such an apportionment as we were 
rightfully entitled to have upon the census taken of the population 
of the State. The Legislature would pass no bill upon that sub- 
ject, except such as was at least as unfair to us as the old one, and 
in which, in some instances, two men in the Democratic regions 
were allowed to go as far toward sending a member to the Legisla- 
ture as three were in the llepublican regions. Comparison was 
made at the time as to representative and senatorial districts, which 
completely demonstrated that such was the fact. Such a bill was 
passed and tendered to the Republican Governor for his signature ; 
but principally for the reasons I have stated, he withheld his ap- 
proval, and the bill fell without becoming a law. 

Another disadvantage under which we j.abor is, that there are 
one or two Democratic Senators who will be members of the next 
Legislature, and will vote for the election of Senator, who are nold- 
ing over in districts in which we could, on all reasonable calcula- 
tion, elect men of our own, if we only had the chance of an election. 
When we consider that there are but twenty-five Senators in the 
Senate, taking two from the side where they rightfully belong, and 
adding them to the other, is to us a disadvantage not to be lightly 
regarded. Still, so it is; we have this to contend with. Perhaps 
there is no ground of complaint on our part. In attending to the 
many things involved in the last general election for President, 
Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Members of Congress, of the Legislature, County OlTicers, and so 
on, we allowed these things to happen by want of sufficient atten- 
tion, and we have no cause to complain of our adversaries, so far as 
this matter is concerned. But we nave some cause to complain of 
the refusal to give us a fair apportionment. 

THE EESPECTIVE CANDIDATES. 

There is still another disadvantage under which we labor, and 
to which I will ask your attention. It arises out of the relative 
positions of the two persons who stand oefore tne State as candi- 
dates for the Senate. Senator Douglas is of world-wide renown. 
All the anxious politicians of his party, or who have been of liis 
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party for years past, have been looking upon him as certainly, at 
no distant day, to be the President of the United States. They have 
seen in his round, jolly, fruitful face, post-offices, land-offices, marshal- 
ships, and cabinet appointments, chargeships and foreign missions, 
bursting and sprouting out in wonderful exuberance, ready to be 
laid hold of by their greedy hands. And as they have been gazing 
upon this attractive picture so long, they cannot, in the little dis- 
traction that has taken place in the party, bring themselves to give 
up the charming hope; but with greedier anxiety they rush about 
him, sustain him, and give him marches, triumphal entries, and 
receptions beyond what even in the days of his highest prosperity 
they could have brought about in his favor. 

On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be President. 
In my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has ever seen that any cab- 
bages were sprouting out. These are disadvantages all, taken to- 
gether, that the Republicans labor under. We have to fight this 
battle upon principle, and upon principle alone. I am, in a certain 
sense, made the standard-bearer in behalf of the Republicans. I 
was made so merely because there had to be some one so placed, — 
1 being in nowise preferable to any other one of the twenty-five, 
perhaps a hundred, we have in the Republican ranks. Then I say 
[ wish it to bo distinctly understood and borne in mind that we 
have to fight this battle without many — perhaps without any — of 
the external aids which are brought to bear against us. So I hope 
those with whom I am surrounded have principle enough to nerve 
themselves for the task, and leave nothing undone that can be fairly 
done to bring about the right result. 

After Senator Douglas left Washington, as his movements were 
made known by the public prints, he tarried a considerable time in 
the city of New York; and it was heralded that, like another Napo- 
leon, he was lying by and framing the plan of his campaign. It 
was telegraphed to Washington City, and published in the Unhny 
that ha was framing his plan for the purpose of going to Illinois to 
pounce upon and annihilate the treasonable and disunion speech 
Which Lincoln had made here on the 16th of June. 

Now, I do suppose that the Judge really spent some time in 
New Fork maturing the plan of the campaign, as his friends 
heralded for him. I have been able, by noting his movements since 
his arrival in Illinois, to discover evidences confirmatory of that 
allegation. I think I have been able to see what are the material 
points of that plan. I will, for a little while, ask your attention to 
U). 
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some of them. • What I shall point out, though not .showing the 
whole plan, are, nevertheless, the main points, as I suppose. 

They are not very numerous. The first is popular sovereignty. 
The second and third are attacks upon my speech made on the 16 th 
of June. Out of these three points — drawing within .the range of 
popular sovereignty the question of the Lecompton Constitution — 
he makes his principal assault. Upon these his successive speeches 
are substantially one and the same. On this matter of popular sover- 
eignty I wish to be a little careful. Auxiliary to these main points 
to be sure, are their thunderings of cannon, their marching and 
music, their fizzle-gigs and fireworks; but I will not waste time with 
them. They are but the little trappings of the campaign 

“WHAT IS THE MATTER OP POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY?” 

Coming to the substance,— the, first point,— “ popular sover 
eignty.” It is to be labelled upon the cars in which he travels, 
put upon the hacks he rides in; to be flaunted upon the arches he 
passes under, and the banners which wave over him. Tt is to be dished 
up in as many varieties as a French cook can produce soups from 
potjitoes. Now, as this is so great a staple of the plan of the cam- 
paign, it is worth while to examine it carefully ; and if we examine 
only a very little, and do not allow ourselves to be misled, we shall 
be able to see that the whole thing is the most arrant Quixotism 
that was ever enacted before a community. What is the matter of 
popular sovereignty? The first thing, in order to understand it, 
is to get a good definition of what it is, and after that to see how it 
is applied. 

I suppose almost every one knows that, in this controversy, 
wliatever has been said has had reference to the question of negro 
slavery. We have not been in a controversy about the right of the 
people to govern Ihemselves in the or^linan/ matters of domestic 
CMKiccrn in the States and Territories. IMr. Buchanan, in one of his 
late messages (I think when he sent up the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion) urged that the main point to which the public attention had 
been directed was not in regard to the great variety of small domes- 
tic matters, but was directc‘d to the question of negro slavery ; and 
he asserts that if the people had had a fair chance to vote on. that 
question, there was no reasonable ground of objection in regard to 
minor questions. Now, while I think that the people had not had 
given, or ofi'ered them, a fair chance upon that slavery question, still, 
if there had been a fair submission to a vote upon that main question^ 
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the President’s propositibii would have been true to the utteimost 
Hence, when hereafter I speak of popular sovereignty, I wish to be 
understood as applying what I say to the question of slavery only, 
not to other minor domestic matters of a Territory or a State, 

Does Judge Douglas, when he says that several of the past 
years of his life have been devoted to the question of “popiihir 
sovereignty,” and that all the reiuaiiuler of his life shall be devoted 
to it, does he mean to say that he has been devoting his life to se- 
curing to the people of the Territories the right to exclude slavery 
from the Territories ? If he means so to say, he means to deceive ; 
because he and every one knows that the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which he approves and makes especial ground of attack upon 
me for disapproving, forbids the people of a Territory to exclude 
slavery. This covers the whole ground, from the settlement of a 
Territory till it reaches the degree of maturity entitling it to form a 
State Constitution. So far as all that ground is concerned, the Judge 
is not sustaining popular sovereignty; but absolutely opposing it. He 
sustains the decision which declares that the popular will of the 
Territories has no constitutional power to exclude slavery during 
tlioir Territorial existence. This being so., the period of time from 
the first settlement of a Territory till it reaches the point of forming 
a State Constitution is not the thing that the Judge has fought for 
or is fighting for ; but on the contrary, he has fought for, and is 
fighting for, the thing that annihilates and crushes out that Shme 
popular sovereignty. 

Well, so much being disposed of, what is left? Why, he is con- 
tending for the right of the people, when they come to make a State 
Constitution, to make it for themselves, and precisely as best suits 
themselves. I say again, that is Quixotic I defy contradiction 
when I declare that the Judge can find no one to oppose him on 
that proposition. I repeat, there is nobody ojjposing that proposi- 
tion on Let me not be misunderstood I know that, with 

reference to the Lecompton Constitution, I may be misunderstood ; 
but when you understand me correctly, my proposition Vill be true 
and accurate. Nobody is opposing, or has opposed the right of the 
people, when they form a Constitution, to form it for themselves. 
Mr. Buchanan and his friends have not done it ; they, too, as well 
as the Republicans and the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, have not 
done it ; but on the contrary, they together have insisted on the 
right of the people to form a Constitution for themselves. The dif- 
ference between the Buchanan men on the one hand; and the Doug- 
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las men and the Kepublicans on the other, has not been on a ques- 
tion of principle, but on a question of fact. 

The dispute was upon the question of fact, whether the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution had been fairly formed by tlie people or not. Mr. 
Buchanan and his friends have not contended for the contrary prin- 
ciple any more than the Douglas men or the Republicans. They 
have insisted that whatever of small irregularities existed in getting 
up the Lecompton Constitution were such as happen in the settle- 
ment of all new Territories. The question was, Was it a fjiir emana- 
tion of the people? It was a question of fact, and not of principle. 
As to the principle, all were agreed. Judge Douglas voted with 
the Republicans upon that matter of fact. 

He and they, by their voices and votes, denied that it was a fair 
emanation of the people. The Administration affirmed that it was. 
With respect to the evidence bearing upon that question of fact. 1 
readily agree that Judge Douglas and the Republicans had the right 
on their side, and that the Administration was wrong. But I state 
again that, as a matter of principle, there is no dispute upon the 
right of a people in a Territory, merging into a State, to form a 
Constitution for themselves without outside interference from any 
quarter. This lieing so, what is Judge Douglas going to spend his 
life for? Is he going to spend his life in maintaining a principle 
that nobody on earth opposes ? Does he expect to stand up in rna- 
jestfc dignity, and go through his apotheosia and become a god, in 
the maintaining of a principle which neither man nor mouse in all 
God’s creation is opposing? 

Now something in regard to the Lecompton Constitution more 
specially ; for I pass from this other question of popular sover- 
eignty as the most arrant humbug that has ever been attempted on 
an intelligent community. 

WHO DEFEATED THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION ? 

As to the Lecompton Constitution, T have already said that on 
the question of fact as to whether it w'as a fair emanation of the 
people or not, Judge Douglas, with the Republicans and some 
Americans, had greatly the argument against the Administration ; 
and w Idle 1 repeat this, I wish to know what there is in the oppo- 
sition of Juflge Douglas to the Lecompton Constitution that entitles 
him to be considered the only opponent to it, — as being par excel- 
lence the very quintessence of that opposition. I agree to the right- 
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fulness of his opposition. He in the Senate and his class of men 
there formed the number three, and no more. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives his class of men— the Anti-Lecompton Democrats — 
formed a number of about twenty. It took one hundred and twenty 
to defeat the measure, against one hundred and twelve. Of the 
votes of that one hundred and twenty, Judge Douglases friends fur- 
nished twenty, to add to which there were six Americans and ninety- 
four Republicans. I do not say that I am precisely accurate in 
their numbers, but I am sufficiently so for any use I am making 
of it 

Why is it that twenty shall be entitled to all the credit of doing 
that work, and the hundred none of it? Why, if, as Judge Douglas 
says, the honor is to be divided and due credit is to be given to 
other parties, why is just so much given as is consonant with the 
wishes, the interests, and advancement of the twenty? My under- 
standing Is, when a common job is done, or a cf)mmon enterprise 
prosecuted, if 1 put in five dollars to your one, I have a right to 
take out five dollars to your one. But he does not so understand it. 
He declares the dividend of credit for defeating Lecompton upon a 
basis which seems unprecedented and incomprehensilile. 

Let us see. Lecompton in the raw was defeated. It afterward 
took a sort of cooked-up shape, and was passed in the English bill. 
It is said by the Judge that the defeat was a good and proper thing. 
If it was a good thing, why is he entitled to more credit than others 
for the performance of that good act, unless there was something in 
the antecedents of the Republicans that might induce every one to 
expect them to join in that good work, and at the same time some- 
thing leading them to doubt that he would? Does he place his su- 
perior claim to credit, on the ground that he performed a good act 
which was never expected of him ? 

He says I hare a proneness for quoting Scripture. If I should 
do so now, it occurs that perhaps he places himself somewhat upon 
the ground of the parable of the lost sheep which w'ent astray upon 
the mountains, and when the owner of the hundred sheep found the 
one that was lost, and threw it upon his shoulders and came home 
rejoicing, it was said that there was more rejoicing over the one 
sheep that was lost and had been found, than over the ninety and 
nine in the fold. The application is made by the Saviour in this 
parable, thus : “Verily, I say unto you, there is more rejoicing in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance. ” 
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And now, if the Judge claims the benefit of this parable, let him 
repent. Let him not come up here and say : “ I am the only just 
person ; and you are the ninety-nine sinners ! ” Repentance before 
foiyiveness is a provision of the Christian system, and on that condi- 
tion alone will the Republicans grant him forgiveness. 

How will he prove that we have ever occupied a dilferent position 
in regard to the Leeompton Constitution or any principle in it? He 
says he did not make his opposition on the ground as to whether it 
was a Free or a Slave Constitution, and he would have you understand 
that the Republicans made their opposition because it ultimately be- 
came a Slave Constitution. To make proof in favor of himself on 
this point, he reminds us that he opposed Jiccompton before the 
vote was taken declaring whether the State was to be Free or Slave. 
Rut he forgets to say that our Republican Senator, Trumbull, made 
a speech against Leeompton even before he did. 

Why did he opiiose it? Partly, as he declares, because the mem- 
bers of the Convention who framed it were not fairly elected by the 
people; that the people were not allowed to vote unless they had 
been registered; and that the people of whole counties, in some in- 
stances, were not registered. For these reasons he declares the 
constitution was not an emanation, in any true sense, from the peo- 
ple. He also has an additional objection as to the mode of sub- 
mitting the Constitution back to the people. But bearing on the 
question of whether the delegates were fairly elected, a speech of 
his, made something more than twelve months ago, from this stand, 
becomes important. It was made a little while before the election 
of the delegates who made Leeompton. In that speech he declared 
there was every reason to hope and believe the election would be 
fair; and if any one failed to vote, it would be his own culpable 
fault. 

I, a few days after, made a sort of answer to that speech. In 
that answer I made, substantially, the very argument with which 
he combated his Leeompton adversaries in the Senate last winter. 

1 pointed to the facts that the people could not vote without being 
registered, and that the time for registering had gone by. I com- 
mented on it as wonderful that Jiulge Douglas could be ignorant 
of these facts, which every one else in the nation so well knew. 

I now pass from popular sovereignty and Leeompton. I may 
have occasion to refer to one or both. 

When he was preparing his plan of campaign, Napoleon-like, in 
Kew Yprk, as appears by two speeches I have heard him deliver 
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since his arrival in Illinois, he gave special attention to a speech of 
mine, delivered here on the 16th of June last. He saj^s that he 
carefully read that speech. He told us that at Chicago a week ago 
last night, and he repeated it at Bloomington last night. Doubtless, 
he repeated it again to-day, though I did not hear him. In the two 
first places — Chicago and Bloomington — I heard him ; to-day I 
did not. He said he had carefully examined that speech, — wh<‘n^ 
he did not say ; but there is no reasonable doubt it was when he 
was in New York preparing his plan of campaign. I am glad he 
did read it carefully. He says it was evidently prepared with great 
care. I freely admit it was prepared with care. I claim not to be 
more free from errors than others, — perhaps scarcely so much ; but 
I was very careful not to put anything in that speech as a matter 
of fact, or make any inferences which did not appear to me to be 
true and fully warrantable. If I had made any mistake, I was 
willing to be corrected ; if 1 had drawn any inference in regard to 
Judge Douglas, or any one else, which Whs not warranted, I was 
fully prepared to modify it as soon as discovered. I planted myself 
upon the truth and the truth only, so far as I knew it, or could be 
brought to know it. 

' THE “HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF ” SPEECH. 

Having made that speech with the most kindly feelings toward 
Judge Douglas, as manifested therein, I was gratified when I 
found that he had carefully examined it, and had detected no error 
of fact, nor any inference against him, nor any misrepresentations, 
of which he thought fit to complain. In neither of the two speeches 
1 have mentioned did he make any such complaint. I will thank 
any one who will inform me that he, in his speech to-day, pointed 
out anything I had stated resi>ecting him, as being erroneous. I 
presume there is no such thing. I have reason to be gratified that 
the care and caution used in that speech left it so that he, most of 
all others interested in discovering error, has not been able to point 
out one thing against him which he could say was wrong. 

He seizes upon the doctrines he supposes to be included in that 
speech, and declares that upon them will turn the issues of this 
campaign. He then quotes, or attempts to quote, from my speech. 
I will not say that he wilfully misquotes, but he does fail to quote 
accurately. His attempt at quoting is from a passage which 1 be- 
lieve I can quote accurately from memory. I shall make the quo- 
tation now, with some comments upon it, as I have already said, in 
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order that the Judge shall be left entirely without excuse for mis- 
representing me. I do so now, as I hope, for the last time. 

I do this in great caution in order that if he repeats his misrep- 
resentation it shall be plain to all that he does so wilfully. If, after 
all, he still persists, I shall be compelled to reconstruct the course I 
have marked out for myself, and draw upon such humble resources 
as I have, for a new course, better suited to the real exigencies of 
the case. I set out in this campaign with the intention of conduct- 
ing it strictly as a gentleman, in substance at least, if not in the 
outside polish. The latter I shall never be ; but that which consti- 
tutes the inside of a gentleman I hope I understand, and am not less 
inclined to practice than others. It w'as my purpose and expecta- 
tion that this canvass would be conducted upon principle, and with 
fairness on both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this pur- 
pose and expectation shall be given up. 

He charges, in substance, that I invite a war of sections ; that I 
propose all the local institutions of the different States shall be- 
come consolidated and uniform. What is there in the language of 
that speech which expresses such purpose or bears such construc- 
tion? I have again and again said that I would not enter into any 
of the States to disturb the institution of slavery. Judge Douglas 
said, at Bloom ington, that I used language most able and ingenious 
for concealing what I really meant; and that while I had protested 
against entering into the Slave States, I nevertheless did mean to go 
on the banks of the Ohio and throw missiles into Kentucky, to dis- 
turb them in their domestic institutions. 

I said in that speech, and I meant no more, that the institution 
of slavery ought to be placed in the very attitude where the framers 
of this Government placed it and left it. I do not understand that 
the framers of our Constitution left the people of the Free States in 
the attitude of firing bombs or shells into the Slave Stales. I was 
not using that passage for the purpose for which he infers I did use 
it. I said: — 

“We are now far advanced into the fifth year since a policy was created 
for the avowed object and with the confident promise of puttinj? an end to 
slavery agitation. Under the operation of tliat policy that agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opinion it will 
not cease till a crisiis shall have been reached and passed, ‘ A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.’ 1 believe that this Government cannot 
endure permanently half Slave and half Free ; it will become all one thing 
or all the other. lOither the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
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that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it 
forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as w(dl as 
new. North as well as South.” 

Now you all see, from that quotation, I did not express ray win/i 
on anything. In that passage I indicated no wish or purpose of iny 
own; I simply expressed my expectation. Cannot the Judge per- 
ceive a distinction between a pnrpoae and an expectation? I have 
often expressed an expectation to die, but I have never expressed a 
umk to die. I said at Chicago, and now repeat, that I am quite 
aware this Government has endured, half Slave and half Free, for 
eighty-two years. I understand that little bit of history. I ex- 
pressed the opinion I did because I perceived — or thought I per- 
ceived — a new set of causes introduced. I did say at Chicago, in 
my speech there, that I do wish to see the spread of slavery arrested, 
and to sec it placed where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction. I said that because 
I supposed, when the public mind shall rest in that belief, we shall 
have peace on the slavery questioh. I have believed — and now 
believe — the public mind did rest in that belief up to the intro- 
duction of the Nebraska bill. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, so far I rested in 
the hope and belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. 
For that , reason it had been a minor question with me. I might 
have been mistaken; but 1 had believed, and now believe, that the 
whole public mind, that is, the mind of the great majority, had 
rested in that belief up to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
But upon that event I became convinced that either I had been 
resting in a delusion, or the institution was being placed on a new 
basis,— a basis for making it perpetual, national, and universal. 
Subsequent events have greatly confirmed me in that belief. 1 
believe that bill to be the beginning of a conspiracy for that pur- 
pose. So believing, I have since then considered that question a 
paramount one. So believing, I think the public mind will never 
rest till the power of Congress to restrict the spread of it shall again 
be acknowledged and exercised on the one hand, or, on the other, 
all resistance be entirely crushed out. I have expressed that opin- 
ion, and I entertain it to-night. It is denied that there is any 
tendency to the nationalization of slavery in these States. 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in one of his speeches, when they 
were presenting him canes, silver plate, gold pitchers, and the like, 
for assaulting Senator Sumner, distinctly affirmed his opinion that 
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when this Constitution was formed, it was the belief of no man that 
slavery would last to the present day. He said, what I think, that 
the framers of our Constitution placed the institution of slavery 
where the public mind rested in the hope that it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction. But he went on to sa}^ that the men of the 
present age, by their experience, have become wiser than the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, and the invention of the cotton gin iiad 
made the perpetuity of slavery a necessity in this country. 

As another piece of evidence tending to this same point: Quite 
recently, in Virginia, a man — the owner of slaves — made a will 
providing that after bis death certain of his slaves sliould have 
their freedom if they should so ciioose, and go to Liberia, rather 
than remain in slavery. They chose to be liberated. But the per- 
sons to whom they would descend as property claimed them as 
slaves. A suit was instituted, which finally came to the Supreme 
Court of Virginia, and was tbereia decided against the slaves upon 
the ground that a negro cannot make a choice; that they had no 
legal power to choose, — could not perform the condition upon which 
their freedom depended. 

I do not mention this with any purpose of criticising it, but to 
connect it with the arguments as affording additional evidence of the 
change of sentiment upon this question of slavery in the direction 
of making it perpetual and national. I argue now as I did before, 
that there is such a tendency; and I am backed, not merely by the 
facts, but by the open confession in the Slave States. 

And now as to the Judge’s inference that because I wish to see 
slavery placed in the course of ultimate extinction, — placed where 
our fathers originally placed it,— I wish to annihilate the State 
Legislatures, to force cotton to grow upon the tops of the Green 
Mountains, to freeze ice in Florida, to cut lumber on the broad Illi- 
nois prairies, — that I am in favor of all these ridiculous and im- 
possible things. 

It seems to me it is a complete answer to all this to ask if, when 
Congress did have the fashion of restricting slavery from Free Ter- 
ritory ; when courts did have the fashion of deciding that taking a 
slave into a free country made him free, — I say it is a sufficient 
answer to ask if any of this ridiculous nonsense about consolidation 
and uniformity did actually follow. Who heard of any such thing 
because of the ordinance of '87 ? because of the Missouri Kestric- 
tion ? because of the numerous court decisions of that character ? 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION NOT PINAL. 

Now, as to the Bred Scott decision ; for upon that he makes his 
last point at me. He boldly takes ground in favor of that decision. 

This is one half of the onslaught, and one third of the entire 
plan of the campaign. I am opposed to that decision in a certain 
sense, but not in the sense which he puts on it. I say that in so 
far as it decided in favor of Bred ScotUs master, and against Bred 
Scott and his family, I do not propose to disturb or resist the 
decision. 

I never have proposed to do any such thing. I think that in 
respect for judicial authority my humble history would not suffer in 
comparison with that of Judge Douglas. He would have the citi- 
zen conform his vote to that decision ; the member of Congress, his ; 
the President, his use of the veto power. He would make it a rule 
of political action for the people and all the departments of the 
Government. I would not. By resisting it as a political rule, I 
disturb no right of property, create no disorder, excite no mobs. 

When he spoke at Chicago, on Friday evening of last week, he 
made this same point upon me. On Saturday evening I replied, 
and reminded him of a Supreme Court decision which he opposed 
for at le.a8fPseveral years. Last night, at Bloomington, he took 
some notice of that reply, but entirely forgot to remember that part 
of it. 

. He renews his onslaught upon me, forgetting to remember that 
I have turned the tables against himself on that very point. I 
renew the effort to draw his attention to it. I wish to stand erect 
before the country, as well as Judge Douglas, on this question of 
judicial authority; and therefore I add something to the authority 
in favor of my own position. I wish to show that I am sustained 
by authority, in addition to that heretofore presented. I do not 
expect to convince the Judge. It is part of the plan of his cam- 
paign, and he will cling to it with a desperate grip. Even turn it 
upon him, — the sharp point against him, and gaff him through, — 
he will still cling to it till he can invent some new dodge to take the 
place of it. 

In public speaking it is tedious reading from documents ; but I 
must beg to indulge the practice to a limited extent. I shall read 
from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson in 1820, and now to be 
found in the seventh volume of his Correspondence, at page 177. 
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It seems he had been presented by a gentleman of tlie name of 
Jarvis with a book, or essa}', or periodical, called the “Republi- 
can,” and he was writing in acknowledgment of the present, and 
rioting some of its contents. After expressing the hope that the 
work will produce a favorable effect upon the minds of the young, 
he proceeds to say : — 

“ That it will have this tendency may be expected, and for that reason 
I feel an urf'ency to note what I deem an error in it, the more requiring 
notice as your opinion is strengthened by that of many others. Yon seem, 
in page 84 and 1 18, to consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters of all consti- 
tutional questions, — a very dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which w juld place 
us under the despotism of an oligarchy. Our judges are as honest as other men, 
and not more so. They have, with others, the same passions for party, for power, 
and the privilege of their corps. Tlndr maxim is, ' Boni judicis est ampHare 
jurindidiouem ; ’ and their ^ower is the more dangerous as they are in office for 
life, and not responsible, as the other functionaries are, to the elective control. 
The Constitution has erected no such single tribunal, knowing that, to whatever 
hands confided, with the corruptions of time and party, its members would become 
despots. It has more wisely made all the departments co-equal and co- 
sovereign within themselves. 

Thus we see the power claimed for the Supreme Court by Judge 
Douglas, Mr. Jefferson holds, would reduce us to the despotism of an 
oligarchy. • 

Now, I have said no more than this, — in fact, never quite so 
much as this; at least I am sustained by Mr. Jefferson. 

Let us go a little further. You remember we once had a Na- 
tional Rank. Some one owed the bank a de1)t; he was sued, and 
• sought to avoid payment on the ground tliat the bank was unconsti- 
tutional. The case went to the Supreme Court, and therein it was 
decided that the bank was constitutional. The whole Democratic 
party revolted against that decision. General Jackson himself as- 
serted that he, as President, would not be bound to hold a National 
Bank to be constitutional, even though the Court had decided it to 
be so. He fell in precisely with the view of Mr. Jefferson, and acted 
upon it under his official oath, in vetoing a charter for a National 
Bank. The declaration that Congress does not possess this constitu- 
tional power to charter a bank has gone into the Democratic plat- 
form, at their National Conventions, and was brought forward and 
reaffirmed in their last Convention at Cincinnati. They have con- 
tended for that declaration, in the very teeth of the Supreme 
Court, for more tlian a quarter of a century. In fact, they have 
reduced the decision to an absolute nullity. That decision, I repeat, 
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is repudiated in the Cincinnati platform ; and still, as if to show 
that effrontery can go no farther Judge Douglas .vaunts in the very 
speeches in which he denounces me for opposing the Dred Scott de- 
cision that he stands on the Cincinnati platform. 

Now, I wish to know what the Judge can cliarge upon me, with 
respect to the decisions of the Supreme Court, wliich does not lie 
in all its length, breadth, and proportions at his own door. The 
plain truth is simply this: Judge Douglas is for Supremo Court 
decisions when he likes; and against them when he does not like 
them. He is for the Dred Scott decision because it tends to 
nationalize slavery; bectiuse it is a part of the original combination 
for that object. It so happens, singularly enough, that I never 
stood opposed to a decision of the Supreme Court till this. On 
the contrary, I liave no recollection that he was ever particularly in 
favor of one till this. He never was in favor of any, nor opposed 
to any, till the present one, which helps to nationalize slavery. 

Free men of Sangamon, free men of Illinois, free men every- 
where, judge ye between him and me upon this issue. 

He says this Dred Scott case is a very small matter at most, 
~ that it has no practical effect ; that at best, or rather, I suppose, 
at worst, it is but an abstraction. I submit that the proposition that 
the thing N^ffiich determines whether a man is free or a slave is 
rather cone tr hi than abstract. I think you would conclude that it 
was, if your liberty depended upon it, and so would Judge Douglas, 
if his liberty depended upon it. But suppose it was on the question 
of spreading slavery over the new Territories that he considers it as 
being merely an abstract matter, and one of no practical importance. 
IIow has the planting of slavery in new countries always been effected? 
It has now been decided that slavery cannot be kept out of our new 
Territories by any legal means. In what do our new Territories now 
differ in this respect from the old Colonies when slavery was first 
■planted within them? It was planted, as Mr. Clay once declared, and 
as history proves true, by individual men, in spite of the wishes of 
the people; the Mother Government refusing to prohibit it, and with- 
holding fi-oin the people of the Colonies the authority to prohibit it 
for themselves. Mr. Clay says this was one of the great and just 
causes of complaint against Great Britain by the Colonies, and the 
best apology we can now make for having the institution amongst us. 
In that precise condition our Nebraska politicians have at last suc- 
ceeded in placing our own new Territories; the Government will not 
prohibit slavery within them, nor allow the people to prohibit it. 
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I defy any man to find any difference between the policy which 
originally planted slavery in these Colonies and that policy which 
now prevails in our new Territories. If it does not go into them, 
it is only becjiuse no individual wishes it to go. 

The Judge indulged himself doubtless to-day with the question 
as to what 1 am going to do with or about the Bred Scott deeision. 
Well, Judge, will you please tell me what you did about the bank 
decMsion? Will you not graciously allow us to do with the Bred 
Scott decision precisely as you did with the bank decision ? You 
succeeded in breaking down the moral effect of that decision : did 
you find it necessary to amend the Constitution, or to set up a court 
of negroes in order to do it ? 

A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

There is one other point. Judge Douglas has a very affectionate 
leaning toward the Americans and Old Whigs. Last evening, in a 
sort of weeping tone, he described to us a death-bed scene. lie had 
been called to the side of Mr. Clay, in his last moments, in order 
that the genius of “ popular sovereignty’^ might duly descend from 
the dying man and settle upon him, the living and most worthy suc- 
cessor. He could do no less than promise that ho would devote the 
remainder of his life to “popular sovereignty;” and then the great 
statesman departs in peace. By this part of the ‘ ‘ plan of the cam- 
paign ” the Judge has evidently promised himself that tears shall be 
drawn down the cheeks of all Old Whigs, as large as half -grown 
apples. 

Mr. Webster, too, was mentioned ; but it did not quite come to 
a death-bed scene as to him. It would be amusing, if it were not 
disgusting, to see how quick these compromise-breakers administer 
on the political effects of their dead adversaries, trumping up 
claims never before heard of, and dividing the assets among them- 
selves. If I should be found dead to-morrow morning, nothing but 
my insignificance could prevent a speech being made on my author- 
ity, before the end of next week, it so happens that in that 
“popular sovereignty” with which Mr. Clay was identified, the 
Missouri Compromise was expressly reserved; and it was a little 
singular if Mr. Clay cast his mantle upon Judge Douglas on pur- 
pose to have that Compromise repealed. 

Again, the Judge did not keep faith with Mr. Clay when he first 
brought in his Nebraska bill. He left the Missouri Compromise un- 
repealed, and. in his report accompanying the bill he told the 
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world he did it on purpose. The manes of Mr. Clay must have 
been in great agony till thirty days later, when “popular sover- 
eignty ” stood forth in all its glory. 

SHALL THE DECLARATION BE AMENDED ? 

Otie more thing. Last night Judge Douglas tormented himself 
with horrors about my disposition to make negroes perfectly equal 
with white men in social and political relations. He did not stop to 
show that I have said arty such thing, or that it legitimately fol- 
lows from anything I have said, but he rushes on with his assertions. 
I adhere to the Declaration of Independence. If Judge Douglas 
and his friends are not willing to stand by it, let them come up and 
amend it. Let them make it read that all men are created equal 
except negroes. Let us have it decided whether the Declaration 
of Independence, in this blessed year of 1858, shall be thus amended. 

In his construction of the Declaration last year, he said it only 
meant that Americans in America were equal to Englishmen in Eng- 
land. Then, when I pointed out to him that by that rule he ex- 
cludes the Germans, the Irish, the Portuguese, and all the other peo- 
ple who have come amongst us since the Revolution, he reconstructs 
his construction. In his last speech he tells us it meant Europetins. 
I press him a little further, and ask if it meant to include the Rus- 
sians in Asia; or does he mean to exclude that vast population 
from the principles of our Declaration of Independence ? I ex[)cct 
ere long he will introduce another amendment to his definition. He 
is not at all particular. He is satisfied with anything vdiich does 
not endanger the nationalizing of negro slavery. It may draw white 
men down, but it must not lift negroes up. Who shall say, “ I am 
the superior, and you are the inferior ? ” 

My declarations upon this subject of negro slavery may be mis- 
i-epresented, but cannot be misunderstood. I have said that I do 
not understand the Declaration to mean that all men were created 
eipial in all respects. They are not our equal in color; but I sup- 
pose that it does mean to declare that all men are equal in some re- 
spects ; they are equal in their right to “ life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Certainly the negro is not our equal in color, — 
perhaps not in. many other respects; still, in the right to put into 
his mouth the bread that his own hands have aarned, he is the equal 
of every other man, white or black. In pointing out that more has 
been given yon, you cannot be justified in taking away the little 
which has been given him. All I ask for the negro is that if you do 
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not like Mm, let him alone. If God gave him but little, that little 
let him enjoy. 

When our (jovernment was established we had the institution of 
slavery among us. We were in a certain sense compelled to tolerate 
its existence. It was a sort of necessity. We had gone through 
our struggle and secured our own independence. The framers of the 
Constitution found the institution of slavery amongst their other in- 
stitutions at the time. They found that by an elfort to eradicate it 
they might lose much of what they had already gained. They were 
obliged to bow to the necessity. They gave power to Congress to 
abolish the slave trade at the end of twenty years. They also pro- 
hibited slavery in the Territories where it did not exist. They did 
what they could, and yielded to necessity for the rest. I also yield 
to all which follows from that necessity. What I would most de- 
sire would be the separation of the white and the black races. 

One more point on this Springfield speech which Judge Douglas 
says he has read so carefully. I expressed my belief in the exis- 
tence of a conspiracy to perpetuate and nationalize slavery. I did 
not profess to know it, nor do I now. I showed the part Judge 
Douglas had played in the string of facts constituting to my mind 
the proof of that conspiracy. I showed the parts played by others. 

I charged that the people had been deceived into carrying the 
last Presidential election, by the impression that the people of the 
Territories might exclude slavery if they chose, when it was known 
in advance by the conspirators that the court was to decide that 
neither Congress nor the people could so exclude slavery. These 
charges are more distinctly made than anything else in the speech. 

Judge Douglas has carefully read and re-read that speech. He 
has not, so far as I know, contradicted those charges. In the two 
speeches which I heard he certainly did not. On his own tacit ad- 
mission, I renew that charge. 1 charge him with having been a 
party to that conspiracy and to that deception for the sole purpose 
of nationalizing slavery. 
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The following is the correspondence between the two rival candi- 
dates for the United States Senate: — 

MR. LINCOLN TO MR. DOUGLAS. 

Chicago, III., July 24, 1858. 

lion. S. A. Douglas. 

My Dear Sir: Will it be agreeable to you to make an arrangement for 
you and myself to divide time, and address the same audiences the present 
canvass? Mr. Judd, who will hand you this, is authorized to receive your 
answer; and, if agreeable to you, to enter into the terms of such agree- 
ment. Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 


MR. DOUGLAS TO MR. LINCOLN. 

Chicago, July 24, 1858. 

Hon. A. Lincoln. 

Dear Sir: Your note of this date, in which you inquire if it would be 
agreeable to mo to make an arrangement to divide the time and address 
the same audiences during the present canvass, was handed mo by Mr. 
.huld. Recauit events have interposed didiculties in tlie way of such an 
arrangement. 

I went to Springfield last week for the purjxjse of conferring with the 
D(‘mocratic Stale Central Committee upon the mode of conducting tlu* 
canvass, and With them, and under their advice, made a list of appoint- 
ments covering the entire period until late in October . Tin* jxjople of the 
several localities have been notified of the times and places of the meet- 
ings. Those appointments have all been mad»; for Democratic meetings, 
and arrangements have been made by which the Democratic candidates 
for Congress, for the Legislature, and other otflees, will be present and ad- 
dress the people, ^s evident, therefore, that those various candidates, in 
connection with m^elf, will occupy the whole time of the day and even- 
ing, and leave no opportunity for other speeches. 

Besides, there is another consideration which should be kept in mind. 
It has been suggested recently that an arrangement had been made to 
bring out a third candidate for the United States Senate, who, with your- 
self, should canvass the State in opposition to me, with no other purpos(‘ 
than to insure my defeat, by dividing the Democratic party for your lame- 
fit. If I should make this arrangement with you, it is more than probable 
that this other candidate, who has a common object with you, would de- 
sire to become a party to it, and claim the right to speak from th<> same 
stand; so tha1; he and you, in concert, might be able to take the opening 
and closing speech in every case, 
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I cannot rc'l’rain from expressing my surprise, if it was your original in- 
tention to invite such an arrangement, that you should have waited until 
after I had made my appointments, inasmuch as we were both here in 
Chicago together for several days after my arrival, and again at Bloom ing- 
‘ton, Atlanta, rdncoln, and Springfield, where it was well known I went fpr 
the imrpose of consulting with the State Central Committee, and agreeing 
upon the plan of the campaign. 

While, under these circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to make any 
arrangements which would deprive the Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress, State offices, and the Legislature, from participating in the discus- 
sion at the various meetings designated by the Democratic State Ccnitral 
Committee, I will, in order to accommodate you as far as it is in my power 
to do so, take tin; responsibility of making an arrangement with you for a 
discussion between us at one prominent j^unt in each Congressional Dis- 
trict in the State, except the second and sixth districts, when; we have 
bolh spoken, and in each of which cases you had the concluding sp(;ech. 
If agn'eable to you, 1 will indicate the following idaces as those most suit- 
able in tlie several Congressional Districts at which we should speak, to 
wit: Fre(‘port, Ottawa, Galesburg, Quincy, Alton, Joni'sboro, and (fiiarles- 
ton. 1 will confer with .\ou at the earliest convenient oj)portunity in 
regard to the mode of conducting the debate, the times of meeting at the 
s«‘veral places, subject to the condition that where appointments have al- 
ready boon mad(; by the Democratic State Central Commitloe at any of 
those places, 1 must insist upon you meeting me at the tim(‘S si)ecifted. 

Very resp<3Ctfully, your most obedient servant, 

S. A. Douolas. 


MR. LINCOLN TO MR. DOUGLAS. 

Springfield, July 20, 1858. 

lion. S. A. Dough iH, 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th in relation to an arrangement to divide 
time, and address the same audiences, is received; and, in apology for not 
sooner replying, allow me to .say, that wlum I sat by you at diun(‘r yester- 
day, I Avas not awan; that you had answered my note, nor, certainly, that, 
my own not(* had been presented to you. An hour after, I saw a copy of 
your answt'r in the Chicago Tinutit, and reaching home, T found the original 
awaiting me. Protesting that your insinuations of attempted unfairness 
on my part are unjust, and with the hope that you did not very consider- 
ately make th(;m, I proceed to reply. To your statement that “ It has been 
suggested, recently, that an arrangement had been made to bring out a 
third candidate for the United States Senate, who, with yourself, should 
canvass the State in opposition to mo,’' etc., I can only say, that such sug- 
gestion must have been made by yourself, for certainly none such has been 
made by or to me, or otherwise, to my knowledge. Suredy you did not de- 
liberatety conclude, as you insinuate, that I was expecting to drjiw you into 
an arrangement of terms, to be agreed on by yourself, by which a third 
candidate and myself, “ in concert, might be able to take the opening an(l 
closing speech in every case.” 
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As to your surprise that I did not sooner make the proposal to divid(; 
time with you, I can only say, I made it as soon as I resolved to make it. 

I did not know but that such proposal would come from you; I waited, re- 
spectfully, to see. It may have been well known to you that you went to 
Springfield for the purpose of agreeing on the plan of campaign; but i ft 
was not so known to me. When your apix)iritments were announced in 
the pai)ers, extending only to tin*. 21st of August, 1, for the first time con- 
sidered it certain tliat you would make no proposal to me, and then r(‘- 
solved that, if my friends concurred, I would make one to you. As soon 
thereafter as I could see and consult with friends satisfactorily, I did makt* 
the proposal. It did not occur to me that the propos(‘d arrangement could 
deraiig(! your plans after the latest of your appointments already made. 
After that, there was, befort; tlui election, largely over two months of clear 
tim(*. 

For you to say that we have already spoken at Cliicago and Springfield, 
and that on both occasions I had tlie concluding speech, is hardly a fair 
stat(‘ment. The truth ralher is this: At Chicago, July 9tli, you made a 
eand'ully pri'pan'd conclusion on iny speech of .Inne HHli. T\vent)-foiir 
hours after, I made a hasty conclusion on \ ours of tlu' 01 h. Vou had six 
da\ s (o prepari*, and concluded on me again at Bloominglon on the ICtli. 
Twenly-four hours after, J conchuled again on you at Springih'ld. In tlie 
mean lime, u>u had made anotlier conchision on me at Springlield, wliich 
I did not h(‘ar, and of the contents of which I knew nothing when I s[)oke: 
so that \ our s[)e(‘ch made in <ia,>liglit, and mine at iiigiit, of the 17th, at 
Springdelil, were botli made in perfect indefMUulence of eacli otlier. Tlie 
dales of making all these* spe'oehes will show, 1 tliiiik, tliat in Um* matter 
of lime for pn'iiaration, tin* advantage lias all been on }our sidi*, and that 
none of tin* e\t(*rnal circumstances luive stood to my advantage. 

I agree to an arrangement for us to speak at the seven places you liave 
nanu'd, and at your own times, provided you name the time's at oiu'e, so 
tliat I, as we'll as yeeu, can have to myself tlie time not ceivi're'el by the ar- 
rangement. As to tlie otlier de'tails, I wish perfeMH re*cipreicity and no 
more. 1 wish as much time as yem, and that conclusions shall alteirnate*. 
Tliat is all. Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

P. S. — As matte'rs now stand, I shall be; at no morei of your e'xclusive* 
iTK'e'tings; and for about a Aveek from to-day a letter from you will reach 
me at Springlield. A. L. 


MR. DOUGl.AS TO MR. LINCOLN. 

Bemknt, Piatt Co., 111., July 30, 1858. 

Dear Sir: Your letter dated yesterday, accepting my preiposition feir a 
joint discussiem at one prominent point in each Congressional District, as 
stated in my previous Ic'tter, was rc'ceived this morning. 

The times and places designated are as follows : — 
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Ottawa, La Snllo County, - 
Freeport, Stephenson Count3% 
Jonesboro, Union Countv, 
Charleston, Coles Count3% 
Calesbur^-, Knox County, 
Quincy, Adams County, 
Alton, Madison County, 


August 21, 1858. 

- “ 27, “ 

September 15, “ 

- “ 18, “ 
October 7, “ 

- “ 13, “ 

“ 15, “ 


I agriM* to your suggestion that we shall alternately open and close the 
discussion. 1 will spiniU at Ottawa one hour, you can reply. ()ecui)ying an 
hour and a half, and 1 will then follow for half an liour. At Freeport, 3011 
shall open the discussion and speak one hour: T will follow for an hour and 
a half, and \'ou can tlieii reply for half an hour. AVe will alternate in like 
manner in each succe.ssive place. 

A'ery r(*spectfully, 3 our obedient servant, 

S. A. Douglas. 

ITon. a. Lincoln, Springneld, 111. 


MiClINCOLN to MR. DOUGLAS. 

Springfield, July 31, 1858. 

lion. S. A. Douglas. 

Dear Sir: Yours of yesterday, naming places, times, and terms, for 
joint discussions between us, was received this morning. Although, by 
the terms, as you pro])ose, you take/ew?’ openings and closes, to my thm\ I 
acc(‘de, and thus close the arrangement. 1 direct this to you at Hillsboro, 
and shall try to have both 3’our lett(*r and this appear in the Journal and 
Urgister of Monday morning. 

Your obedient servant. 


A. Lincoln. 




the DOUGLAS .ud,. D,u=U. 

E„et,d^ln ”* 



FIRST JOINT DEBATE, AT OTTAWA, 

■ August 21, 1858. 

MR. DOUGLAS’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I appear before you to-day for the 
purpose of discussing the leading political topics which now agitate 
the public mind. By an arrangement between Mr. liincoln and my- 
self, we are present here to-day for tlie purpose of having a joint 
discussion, as the representatives of the two great political parties 
of the State and Union, upon the principhis in issue between those 
parties, and this vast concourse of people shows the deep feeling 
which pervades the public mind in regard to the questions divid- 
ing us. 

Prior to 1854 this country was divided into two great political 
parties, known as the Whig and Democratic parties. Both were 
national and patriotic, advocating principles that were universal in 
their application. An Old Lino Whig could proclaim his principles 
in Louisiana and Massachusetts alike. Whig principles had no 
boundary sectional line; they were not limited by the Ohio River, 
nor by the Potomac, nor by the line of the Free and Slave States ; 
but applied and were proclaimed wherever the Constitution ruled or 
the American Hag waved over the American soil. So it was, and so 
it is with the great Democratic party, which, fjom tlie days of Jef- 
ferson until this period, has proven itself to be the historic party of 
this nation. While the Whig and Democratic parties ditt'ered in 
regard to a bank, the tariff', distribution, the specie circular, and 
the sub-treasury, they agreed on the great slavery question which 
now agitates the Union. I say that the Whig party and the Demo- 
cratic party agreed on this slavery question, while they differed on 
those matters of expediency to which I have referred. Tlie Wliig 
party and the Democratic party jointly adopted the Compromise 
measures of 1850 as the basis of a proper and just solution of this 
slavery question in all its forms. CJay was the great leader, with 
Webster on his right and Cass on his left, and sustained by the 
patriots in the Whig and Democratic ranks who had devised and 
enacted the Compromise measures of 1850. 
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111 1851 the Whig party and the Democratic, party united in 
Illinois in adopting resolutions indorsing and approving the princi- 
ples of the Compromise measures of 1850, as the proper adjiisttnent 
of that question. In 1852, when the Whig party assembled in Con- 
A^ention at Baltimore for the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
llie Presidency, the first thing it did was to declare the Compromise 
measures of 1850, in substance and in principle, a suitable adjust- 
ment of that (piestion. [Here the speaker was interrupted by loud 
and long-continued applause.] My friends, silence will be more 
acceptable to me in the discussion of these questions tlian applause. 
I desire to address myself to your judgment, your uiuhn’standing, 
and your consciences, and not to your passions or your enthusiasm. 
When the Democratic ConA^ention assembled in Baltimore in the 
same year, for the purpose of iiominating a Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, it also adopted the Compromise measures of 
1850 as the basis of Democratic action. Thus you see tluit up to 
1853-’54, the Whig party and the Democratic party both stood on 
the same platform with regard to the slavery question. That plat- 
form was the right of the people of each State and each Territory to 
decide their local and domestic institutions for themselves, subject 
only to the Federal (Constitution. 

During the session of Congress of 1853 -’54, I introduced into 
the Senate of the United States a bill to organize the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska on that principle which had been adopted in 
the Compromise measures of 1850, approved by the Whig party and 
the Democratic party in Illinois in 1851, and indorsed by the Whig 
party and the Democratic party in National Convention in 1852. 
In order that there might be no misunderstanding in relation to the 
principle iiiAolved in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, I put forth the 
true intent and meaning of the Act in these words: “It is the true 
intent and meaning of this Act not to legislate slavery into any 
State or Territory, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo- 
ple thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Federal Constitution.” 
Thus you SCO that up to 1854, when the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
was brought into Congress for the purpose of carrying out the prin- 
ciples which both parties had up to that time indorsed and approA^ed, 
there had been no division in this country in regard to that principle 
except the opposition of the Abolitionists. In the House of Bep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Legislature, upon a resolution asserting 
that principle, every Whig and cA^ery Democrat in the House voted 
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in the affirmative, and only four men voted against it, and those 
^ four were Old Line Abolitionists. 

In 1854, Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull entered into 
an "arrangement, one with the other, and each with his respective 
friends, to dissolve the old Whig party on the one hand, and to 
dissolve the old Democratic party on the other, and to connect the 
members of both into an Ai>olition party, under the name and dis- 
guise of a Republican party. The terms of that arrangement be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull have been published to the 
world by Mr. Lincoln’il^ special friend, James H. Matheny, Plsq. , 
and they were, that Lincoln should have Shields’s place in the 
United States Senate, which was then about to become vacant, and 
that Trumbull should have my seat when my term expired. Lin- 
coln went to work to Abolitionize the old Whig party all over the 
State, pretending that he was tlicn as good a Whig as ever; and 
Trumbull went to work in his part of the State preaching Abolition- 
ism in its milder and lighter form, and trying to Abolitionize the 
Democratic party, and bring old Democrats handcuffed and bound 
hand and foot into the Abolition camp. 

In pursuance of the arrangement, the parties met at Springfield 
in October, 1854, and proclaimed their new platform. Lincoln was 
to bring into the Abolition camp the Old Line Whigs, and transfer 
them over to Giddings, Chase, Fred Douglass, and Parson Lovejoy, 
who were ready to receive them and christen them in their new’ faith. 
They laid down on that occasion a platform for their new Republi- 
can party, which was to be thus constructed. 1 have the resolutions 
of their State Convention then held, which was the first mass State 
Convention ever held in Illinois by the Black Republican party, and 
I now hold them in my hands, and will read a part of them, and 
cause the others to be printed. Here are the most important and 
material resolutions of this Abolition platform : — 

“1 liesolved, That, we believe this truth to be self-evident, that when 
parties become subversive of the ends for which they are established, or 
incapable of restoring the Government to the true principles of the (V)n- 
stltution, it is the right and duty of the peojfie to dissolve the ])oliiieal 
bands by which they may have been connected therewith, and lo organize 
now parties, upon such principles and with such views as the circum- 
stances and exigencies of the nation may demand. 

“2. Resolved, That the times imperatively demand the reorganization of 
parties, and, repudiating all previous party attachments, names, and pre- 
dilections, we unite ourselves together in defense of the liberty and Con- 
stitution of the country, and will hereafter co-operate as the Republican 
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pariy, jjlinlgc'd to iho uccomplishmontof tho Ibllowin" iMirposos : To brinjr 
th»‘ {uliniiiistration of tho Government back to the control of first principles; 
to restore Nebraska and Kansas to the position of Free Territories, that, as 
the Gonstitution of the United States vests in the States, and not in Con- 
gress, the power to leijislate for the extradition of fugitives from labor, to 
repeal and entirely abrogate the Fugitive-Slave law; to restrict slavery to 
those States in which it exists; to prohibit the admission of any more Slave 
States into the Union; to abolish slavery i^ the District of Columbia; to 
exclude slav<*ry from all the Territories over which the General Govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction; and to resist,^he acquirement of any more 
Territories, unless the practice of slavery therein forever shall have been 
prohibited. ^ 

“3. JifsolN'd, That in furtherance of these principles we will use such 
Constitutional and lawful means as shall seem best adapted to their ac- 
complishment, and that we will support no man for olKce, under the 
General or Slate Government, who is not positively and fully committed 
to the support of these {u'inciples, and whose personal character and con- 
duct is not a guaranpM' that he is reliable, and who shall not have abjured 
old party allegiance and ties.” 

Now, gentlemen, your Black Republicans have cheered every one 
of those propositions, and yet I venture to say that you cannot get 
Mr. Jiincoln to come out and say that he is now in favor of each one 
of them. That these propositions, one and all, constitute the plat- 
form of the Black Republican party of this day, I have no 
doubt; and when you were not aware for what purpose I was read- 
ing them, your Black Republicans cheered them as good Black 
Republican doctrines. My object in reading these resolutions was 
to put the question to Abraham Lincoln this day, whether he now 
stands and will stand by each article in that creed and carry it out. 
I desire to know whether Mr. Lincoln to-day stands, as he did in 
1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law. I 
desire him to answer whether he st;inds pledged to-day, as he did in 
1854, against the admission of any more Slave States into the Union, 
even if the people want them. I want to know whether he stands 
pledged against the admission of a new State into the Union with 
such a Constitution as the people of that State may see fit to make, 
I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. I desire him to answer whether 
he stands pledged to the prohibition of the slave trade between the 
different States. T desire to know whether he stands pledged to 
prohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United States, North as 
well as South of the Missouri Compromise line. I desire him to 
answer whether he is opposed to the acquisition of any more terri- 
tory, unless slavery is prohibited therein. 
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I want his answer to these questions. Your affirmative cheers 
in favor of this Abolition platform are not satisfactory. I ask Abra- 
ham Lincoln to answer these questions, in order thnt, when I trot 
him down to lower Kgypt, I may put the saim? (piestions to him. 
My principles are the same everywhere. I can proclaim them alike 
in the North, the South, the East, and the "West. My principles 
will apply wherever the Constitution prevails, and tlie American 
flag waves. I desire to knpw whether Mr. Lincoln’s principles will 
bear transplanting from Ottawa to Jonesboro? I put these questions 
to him to-day distinctly, and ask an answer. I have a right to an 
answer, for F quote from the platform of the Republieaii party, 
made by himself and others at the time that party was formed, and 
the bargain made by Jiincoln to dissolve and kill the old Whig 
party, and transfer its members, bound hand and foot, to tin*. Aboli- 
tion party, under the direction of Giddings and Fred Douglass. 

SOME REMINISCENCES. 

In the remarks I have made on tliis platform, and the position 
of Mr. Lincoln upon it, I mean nothing personally disrespectful or 
unkind to that gentleman. I have known him for neai ly twenty-five 
years. There were m.any points of sympathy between us when we first 
got acquainted. We were both comparatively boys, both struggling 
with poverty in a strange land. I was a school-teacher in the town 
of Winchester, and he a flourishing grocery-keeper in the town of 
Salem. He was more successful in his occupation than I was in 
mine, and hence more fortunate in this world h goods. Lincoln is one 
of tho.se peculiar men who perform with admirable skill everything 
which they undertake. I made as good a school-teacher as 1 could, 
and when a cabinet-maker I made a good bedstead and tables, al- 
though my old boss said I succeeded better with bureaus and 
secretaries than with anything else; but I believe that Lincoln was 
always more successful in business than I, for his business enabled 
him to get into the Legislature. I met him there, however, and 
had a sympathy with him, because of the up-hill struggle we both 
had in life. He was then just as good at telling an anecdote as 
now. He could beat any of the boj^s wrestling, or running a 
foot-race, in pitching quoits or tossing a copper; could ruin morii 
liquor than all the boys of the town together; and the dignity and 
impartiality with which he presided at a horse-race or fist-fight ex- 
cited the admiration and won the praise of everybody that was 
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present and participated. I sympathized with him because he was 
struggling with ditUculties, and so was 1. 

Mr. Lincoln served with me in the Legislature in 1830, when we 
both retired, and he subsided, or became submerged, and he was lost 
sight of as a public man for some years. In 184C, when Wilmot 
introduced his celebrated proviso, and the Abolition tornado swept 
over the country, Lincoln again turned up as a member of CoU' 
gross from the Sangamon district. I was then in the Senate of the 
United States, and was glad to welcome my old friend and com- 
panion. Wliilst in Congress, he distinguished himself by his op- 
position to the Mexican war, taking the side of the common enemy 
against his own country; and when he returned home he found that 
the indignation of the people followed him everywhere, and he was 
again subinergcMl, or obliged to retire into i)rivate life, forgottem by 
Ins former friends, lie came up again in 1854, just in time to 
make tliis Abolition or Black Kepublican platform, in company with 
(liddings, Lovejoy, (diase, and Fred Douglass, for the Republican 
party to stand upon. 

Trumbull, too, was one of our own contemporaries. Tic was 
bom and raised in old Connecticut, was bred a Federalist, but, re- 
moving to Georgia, turned Nullitier when Nullification was popular, 
and as soon as he disposed of his clocks and wound up his busi- 
ness, migrated to Illinois, turned politician and lawyt‘r here, and 
made his apjiearaiice in 1841 as a member of the Lc'gislature. lie 
became noted as the author of the scheme to ri;pudiate a large 
portion of the State debt of Illinois, which, if successful, would 
have brought infamy and disgrace upon the fair escutcheon of our 
glorious State. The odium attached to that measui'e consigned him 
to oblivion for a time. I helped to do it. I walked into a public 
m(*eting in the hall of the House of Representatives, and replied to 
Ills riipudiating speeches, and resolutions were carried over his head 
denouncing repudiation, and asserting the moral and legal obligation 
of Illinois to pay every dollar of the debt hIk^ owed, and every 
bond that bore her seal, TrumbuH’s malignity has followed me 
since I thus defeated his infamous sclieme. 

These two men having formed this combination to Abolitionize 
tlie old AVhig party and the old Democratic party, and put them- 
selves into the Senate of the United States, in pursuance of their 
bargain, are now carrying out that arrangemmit. Matheny states 
that Trumbull broke faith; that the bargain was that Lincoln 
should be the Senator in Shields’s' place, and Trumbull was to wait 
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for mine; and the story goes tliat Trumbull cheated Lincoln, having 
control of four or five Abolitionixed Democrats who were hold- 
ing over in the Senate; he would not let them vote for Lincoln, 
which obliged the rest of the Abolitionists to support him in order 
to secure an Abolition Senator. There are a number of authorities 
for the truth of this besides Matheny, and 1 suppose tliat even Mr. 
Lincoln will not deny it. 

Mr. Lincoln demands that he shall have the place intended for 
Trumbull, as Trumbull cheated him and got his, and Trumbull is 
stumping the State traducing me for the purpose of securing the 
position for Jjincoln, in order to quiet him. It w.‘is in consequence 
of this arrangement tliat the Kepublican Convention was empanelled 
to instruct for Jiincoln and nobody else, and it was on this account 
that they passed resoliiiions that he was their first, their last, and 
their only choice. Archy Williams was nowhere, Browning was 
nobody, Wentworth was not to be considered; they had no man in 
the llepublican party for the place except Lincoln, for the reason 
that he demanded that they should carry out the arrangement. 

Having formed this new party for the bemefit of deserUu’s from 
AVhiggery, and deserters from Democracy, and having laid down 
the Abolition iilatform which I have read, liincoln now takes his 
stand and proclaims his Abolition doctrines. Let me read a part 
of thorn. In his speech at Springfield to the Convention whiifii 
nominated him for the Senate, he said: — 

“ III my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall havi' been ri'aclnal 
and ])ass(‘d. 'A house divided a^minst ilsedf cannot stand.’ I believe this 
(jovcrninent cannot endure permanent Uf half Slave and half Free. I (b) not c.\- 
pect the Union to be dissolved, — I do not (*.\'pect tlie house to fall; hut 1 
do expect it will ceane to be dieided. It will become all one thin^(, or all tiie 
otlii‘r. Either tlie opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the ixdief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its advocate's will push it forward till it shall 
become alih'c lawful in all the Stales, — old a.s well us new, North as \V(‘ll as 
South. 

[ ‘ ‘ Hood, ” ^ ‘ good, ” and cheers. ] 

I am delighted to hear you Black Republicans sny “good. " T 
have no doubt that doctrine expresses your sentiments, and I will 
prove to you now, if you will listen to me, that it is revolutionary, 
and destructive of the existence of this Government. Mr. Jiincoln, 
in the extract from which I have read, sa^'s that this Government 
cannot (*ndure permanently in the .same condition in which it was 
made by its framers, — divided into Free and Slave States. He 
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says that it has existed for about seventy years thus divided, and 
yet he tells you tliat it cannot endure permanently on the same prin- 
ciples and in the same relative condition in which our fathers made 
it. Why can it not exist divided into Free and Slave States? 
Washini^ton, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and the 
great men of that day, made this government divided into Free 
States and Slave States, and left each State perfectly free to do as 
it pleased on the subject of slavery. Wliy can it not exist on the 
same principles on which our fathers made it? They knew when 
they framed the Constitution that in a country as wide and broad 
as this, with such a variety of climate, production, and interest, 
tlie people necessarily required different laws and institutions in 
different localities. They knew that the laws and regulations which 
would suit the granite hills of New Hampshire would be unsiiited to 
the rice plantations of South Carolina, iind they therefore provided 
that each State should retain its own Legislature and its own sov- 
ereignty, with the full and complete power to do as it pleased within 
its own limits, in all that was local and not national. 

One of the reserved rights of the States was the right to regulate 
the rehitions between master tind servant, on the slavery question. 
At the time the Constitution was framed, tlu're were thirteen States 
in the Union, twelve of whiiffi w(n*e slaveholding States and one a 
Free State. Suppose this doctrine of uniformity preached by Mr. 
Lincoln, that the States should all be l’re<‘ or all b(5 Slave had pre- 
vailed, and what would have been the result? Of course, the 
twelve slaveholding States would have overruled the one Free State, 
and slavery would have been fastened by a Constitutional provision 
on every inch of the American Republic, instead of being left, as 
our fathers wisely left it, to each State to decide for itself. Here I 
assert that uniformity in the local laws and institutions of the dif- 
ferent States is neither possible or desirable. If uniformity had 
been adopted when the Government was established, it must inevita- 
bly have been the uniformity of slavery everywhere, or else the uni- 
formity of negro citizenship and negro equality everywhere. 

We are told by Lincoln that he is utterly opposed to the Dred 
Scott decision, and will not submit to it, for the reason that he says 
it deprives the negro of the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
That is the first and main reason which he assigns for his warfare on 
the Supreme Court of the United States and its decision. I ask you, 
are you in favor of conferring upon the negro tlie rights and privi- 
^ leges of citizenship? Do you desire to strike out of our State Con- 
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stitiition that clause which keeps slaves and free negroes oiit of the 
State, and allow the free negroes to flow in, and cover 5"our i)rairieS 
with black settlements? Do you desire to liirn this beautiful State 
into a free negro colony, in order that when Missouri abolishes 
slavery she can send one hundred thousand emancipated slaves into 
Illinois, to become citizens and voters, on an equality with your- 
selves? If you desire negro citizenship, if you desire to allow them to 
come into the State and settle with tlie white man, if you desire them 
to vote on an equality with yourselves, and to make them eligible to 
office, to serve on juries, and to adjudge your rights, then support 
Mr. Lincoln and the Black Republican party, who are in favor of 
the citizenship of the negro. For one, I am opposed to negro citi- 
zenship in any and every form. I believe this Government was 
made on the white basis. I believe it was made by white men, for the 
benefit of white men and their posterity forever, and I am in 
favor of confining citizenship to white men, men of European birth 
and descent, instead of conferring it upon negroes, Indians, and 
other inferior races. . 

Mr. Lincoln, following the example and lead of all the little 
Abolition orators, who go around and lecture in the basements of 
schools and churches, reads from the Declaration of Independence 
that all men were created equal, and tlum asks, llow can you 
deprive a negro of that equality which God and the Declaration of 
Independence award to him? lie and they maintain that negro 
equality is guaranteed by the laws of God, and that it is .assc'rted in 
the Declaration of Independence. If they think so, of cours(‘ 
they have a right to say so, and so vote. I do not question Mr. 
Lincoln’s conscientious belief that the negro was made his equal, 
and hence is his brother ; but for my own part, I do not regard the 
negro as my equal, and positively deny that he is my brother, or 
any kin to me whatever. Lincoln has evidently learned by heart 
Parson Lovejoy’s catechism. He can repeat it as well as Farns- 
worth, and he is worthy of a medal from Father Giddings and Fred 
Douglass for his Abolitionism. He holds that the negro was bom 
his equal and yours, and that he was endowed with equality by the 
Almighty, and that no human law can deprive him of tliese rights, 
which were guaranteed to him by the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Now I do not believe that the Almighty ever intended the negro 
to be the equal of the white man. If he did, he has been a long 
time demonstrating the fact. For thousands of years the negro has 
been a race upon the earth, and during all that time, in all latitudes 
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and climates, wherever he has wandered ot been taken, he has been 
’inferior to the race which he has there met. -He belongs to an in- 
ferior race, and must Itlways occupy an inferior position. I do not 
hold that because the negro is our inferior that therefore he ought 
to be a slave. By no means can such a conclusion be drawn from 
what I have said. On the contrary, I hold that humanity and 
Christianity both require that the negro shall have and enjoy 
every right, every privilege, and every immunity consistent with 
the safety of the society in which he lives. On that point, I pre- 
sume, there can ])o no diversity of opinion. You and 1 arc bound 
to extend to our inferior and dependent beings every right, every 
privilege, every facility and immiiEity consistent with the public 
good. 

The question then arises. What rights and privileges are con- 
sistent with the public good? This is a question which each State 
and each Territory must decide for itself. Lllinois luis decided it for 
hers(df. We have provided that the negro shall not be a slave, and 
we have also provided that he shall not be a citizen, but protect him 
in his civil rights, in his life, his person and his property, only de- 
priving him of all polilicid rights vvhatsoevta*, and refusing to put 
him on an e(piality with the white mun. That policy of llliiiois is 
satisfactory to the Di'iiiocratic parly and to nu* ; and if it were to 
the Republicans, there would then be no question upon the subject. 
Rut the Republicans say that he ought to be made a citizen, and 
when he becomes a citizen he becom(*s your equal, with all your 
rights and privileges. They assert the J)r(‘d Scott decision to be 
monstrous because it denies that the negro is or can be a citizen 
under the Constitution. Now, 1 hold that Illinois had a right to 
abolish and prohibit slavery as she did, and I hold that Kentucky 
has the same right to continue and protect slavery that Illinois had 
to abolish it. I hold that New York had as much right to abolish 
slavery as Virginia has to continue it, and that each and every State 
of this Union is a sovereign power, .with the right to do as it pleases 
upon this question of slavery, and upon all its domestic institutions. 

NOT THE ONLY QUESTION. 

Slavery is not the only question which comes up in this contro- 
versy. There is a far more important one to you, and that is. What 
shall be done with the free negro ? We have settled the slavery 
question as far as we are concerned ; we have prohibited it in Illinois 
forever; and in doing so, I think we have done wisely, and there is 
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no man in' the gtate who.woulcl be more strenuous in his opposition 
to the intiQduction of slavery thap I would. But when wo settled 
’t for ourselves,, we exhausted all our power dver that subject. We 
have done^ our whole duty, and can do no more. We must leave 
each and every other Stale to decide for itself the same question. 
In relation to the policy to be pursued toward the free negroes, we 
have said that they shall not vote; whilst Maine, on the other hand, 
lias said that they shall vote. Maine is a sovereign State, and has 
the power to regulate the qualifications of voters within her limits. 
T would never consent to confer the right of voting and of citizenship 
upon a negro; but still I am not going to quarrel with Maine for 
differing from me in opinion^p Let Maine take care of her own 
negroes, and fix the qualifications of her own voters to suit hcTself, 
without interfering with Illinois, and Illinois will not interfere with 
Maine. So with the State of New York. She allows the negro to 
vote, provided ho owns two hiunlred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
property, but not otherwise. While I would not make any distinc- 
tion whatever between a negro who held property and one who did 
not ; yet if the sovereign State of New York chooses to make th:it 
distinction, it is her business and not mine, and I will not quarrel 
with her for it. She can do as she pleases on this question if she 
minds her own business, and we will do the same thing. 

Now, my friends, if we will only act considentiously and rigidly 
upon this great principle of popular sovereignty, which guarantees 
to each State and Territory the right to do as it pleases on all things, 
local and domestic, instead of Congress interfering, we will con- 
tinue at peace one with another. Why sliould Illinois be at war 
with Missouri, or Kentucky with Ohio, or Virginia with New York, 
merely because their institutions differ? Our fathers intended that 
our institutions should differ. They knew that the North and the 
South, having different climates, productions, and interests, re- 
quired different institutions. This doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, of 
uniformity among the institutions of the different States, is a new 
doctrine, never dreamed of by Washington, .Madison, or the framers 
of this Government, Mr. Lincoln and the Kepublican party set 
themselves up as wiser than these men who made this Government, 
which has flourished for seventy years under the principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty, recognizing the right of each State to do as it 
pleased. Under that principle, we have grown from a nation of 
three oi four millions to a nation of about thirty millions of people; 
we have crossed the Alleghany mountains and filled up the whole 
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Northwest, turning the pruiric into a garden, and building up 
churches and schools, thus spreading civilization and Christianity 
where before there was nothing but savage barbarism. Under that 
principle wc have become, from a feeble nation, the most powerful 
on the face of the earth; and if we only adhere to that principle, 
we can go forward increasing in territory, in power, in strength, 
and in glory until the Republic of America shall be the North Star 
that shall guide the friends of freedom throughout the civilized 
world. 

And why can we not adhere to the great principle of self -govern-* 
ment, upon which our institutions were originally based? I believe 
that this new doctrine preached by Mr. Jnncoln and his party will 
dissolve the Union if it succeeds. They are trying to array all the 
Northern States in one body against the South, to excite a sectional 
war between the Free States and the Slave States, in order that the 
one or the other may be driven to the wail. 

I am told that my time is out. Mr. Lincoln will now address 
yoirfor an hour and a half, and I will then occupy an half hour in 
replying to him. 


MR. LINCOLN’S REPLY. 

My Fkllow-Citizens: When a man hears himself somewhat mis- 
represented, it provokes him, — at least, I find it so with myself ; but 
when misrepresentation becomes very gross and palpable, it is more 
apt to amuse him. The first thing I see fit to notice is the fact 
that Judge Douglas alleges, after running through the history of 
the old Democratic and the old Whig parties, that Judge Trumbull 
and myself made an arrangement in 1854, by which I was to have 
the place of General Shields in the United States Senate, and 
Judge Trumbull was to have the place of Judge Douglas. Now, all 
I have to say upon that subject is^ that I think no man — not even 
Judge Douglas — can prove it, because it is not true. I have no 
doubt he is “ conscientious ” In saying it. 

Aft to those resolutions that he took such a length of time to 
read, as being the platform of the Republican party in 1854, I say 
I never had anything to do with them, and I think Trumbull never 
had. Judge Douglas cannot show that either of us ever did have 
anything to do )vith them. I believe this is true about those resolu- 
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tions: There was a call for a Convention to form a Republican party 
at Springfield, and T think that rny friend Mr. Lovejoy, who is here 
upon this stand, had a hand in it. I think this is true, and I think 
if he will remember accurately, he will be able to recollect that he 
tried to get me into it, and I would not go in. I believe it is also 
true that I went away from Springfield when the Convention was in 
session, to attend court in Tazewell County. It is true they did 
place my name, though without authority, upon the committee, and 
afterward wrote me to attend the meeting of the committee; but I 
refused to do so, and I never had anything to do with that organi- 
zation. This is the plain truth about all that matter of the 
resolutions. 

Now, about this story that Judge Douglas tells of Trumbull bar- 
gaining to sell out the old Democratic pnrty, and Lincoln agreeing 
to sell out the old Whig parly, 1 h.ive the means of knoirlng about 
that: Judge Douglas cannot have; and I know there is no substance 
to it whatever. Yet I have no doubt he is ronscicntioKs'' about it. 
1 know that after Mr. Lovejoy got into the Legislature that winter, 
he complained of me that I had told all the old Whigs of his dis- 
trict that the old Whig party was good enough for them, and some 
of them voted against him because I told them so. Now, I have no 
means of totally disproving such charges as this which the Judge 
makes. A man cannot prove a negative; but he has a right to 
claim that when a man makes an allirmative charge, he must offer 
some proof to show the truth of what ho says. I certainly cannot 
introduce testimony to show the negative about things, but I have a 
right to claim that if a man says he huoics a thing, then he must 
show how he knows it. I always have a right to claim this, and it 
is not satisfactory to mo that he maybe “conscientious” on the 
subject. 

Now, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time on such things; but in 
regard to that general Abolition tilt that Judge Douglas makes, 
when he says that I was engaged at that time in selling out and 
Abolitionizing the old Whig party, I hope you will permit me to read 
a part of a printed speech that I made then at Peoria, wdiich will 
show altogether a different view of the position I took in that 
contest of 1854. 

A Voice . — “Put on your specs.” 

Mr. Lincoln . — Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so; I am no longer a 
young man. 
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“ This is the of the Missouri Compromise.* The fore^oin^? his- 
tory may not bo precisely accurate in every particular, but 1 am sure it is 
sufficiently so for all the uses I shall attempt to make of it, and in it we 
have before us the chief materials enablinj? us to correctly judge whether 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise is right or wrong. 

“ I think, and shall try to show, that it is wrong, — wrong irf its direct 
effect, letting slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, and wrong in its prospec- 
tive principle, allowing it to spread to every other part of the wide world 
where men can be found inclined to take it. 

“Tliis declared indifference, but, as 1 must think, covert real zeal for 
the spr(‘ad of slavery, I cannot but hate." I hate it because of the mon- 
strous injustice of slavery its<‘lf. I hate it because it deprives our republi- 
can example of its just influence in the world, — enables the enemies of 
free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the 
real friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and especially because it 
forces so many really good men amongst ourselves into an open war with 
the very fundamental principles of civil liberty, — critisi ng the Declaration 
of Independence, and insisting that there is no right principle of action but 
sdf-intcreM. 

“ Before proceeding, let me say, I think I have no prejudice against the 
Southern people. They are just what we would be in their situation. If 
slavery did not now exist among them, they would not introduce; it. If it 
did now exist among us, we should not instantly give it up. This I believe 
of the m'asses North and South. Doubtless there are individuals on both 
sides who would not hold slaves under any circumstances ; and others 
who would gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out of exisbuice. W(; 
know that some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and become 
tip-top Abolitionists; while some Northern ones go South and become 
most cruel slave-masters. 

“ When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for the 
origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge the fact. When it is said that 
the institution exists, and that it is very difficult to get rid of it, in any 
satisfactory way, I can understand and appreciate the saying. 1 surely will 
not blame them for not doing what I should not know how to do myself. 
If all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do, as to 
the existing institution. My first impulse would be to free all the slaves 
and send them to Liberia,— to their own native land. But a moment’s 
reflection would convince me that whatever of high hope (as 1 think there 
is) there may be in this, in the long run, its sudden execution is impossi- 
ble. If they were all landed there in a day, they would all perish in the 
next ten days; and there are not surplus shipping and surplus money 
enough in the world to carry them there in many times ten days. What 
then? Free them all and keep them among us as underlings? Is it (piito 
certain that this betters their condition? I think I would not hold one in 
slavery, at any rate; yet the point is not clear enough to me to denounce 
people upon. What next? Free them, and make them politically and 

1 This extract from Mr. Lincoln's Peoria speech of 1854 was read by him in the Ottawa de- 
bate, but was not reported fully or accurately In either Times or Press TriJtmne. It is in- 
serted DOW as necessary to a complete report of the debate. 
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socially our equals^ My own feelings will not admit of this; and if mine- 
would, we well know that those of the great mass of white people will not. 
Whether this feeling accords with justice and sound judgment, is not the 
sole question, if, indeed, it is any part of it. A universal feeling, whether 
well or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded. We cannot, then, make 
them equals. It does seem to me that systems of gradual emancipation 
might be adopted ; but for their tardiness in this, I will not undertake to 
Judge our brethren of the South. 

“When they remind us of their constitutional rights, T acknowledge 
them, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly; and I would give them any 
legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives which should not, in its 
stringency, be more likely to carry a free man into slavery, than our ordi- 
nary criminal laws are to hang an innocent one. 

“ But all this, to my judgment, furnishes no more excuse for permit- 
ting slavery to go into our own Free Territory than it would for reviving 
the African slave trade by law. The law which forbids the bringing of 
slaves/re?ft Africa, and that which has .so long forbidden the taking of them 
fo Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on any moral principle ; and the 
r(‘peal of the former could And quite as plausible excuses as that of the 
latter.” 

I have reason to know that Judge Douglas biom that I said 
this. I think he has the answer here to one of the questions 
he put to me. I do not mean to allow him to catechise me unless 
he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer questions one after 
another, unless he reciprocates; but as he has made this inquiry, 
and I have answered it before, he has got it without my getting 
anything in return. He has got my answer on the Fugitive -Slave 
law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any greater length; 
but this is the true complexion of all I have ever said in regard to 
tlie institution of slavery and the black race. This is the whole of 

it; and anything that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
political equality with the negro, is but a specious and fantastic ar- 
rangement of words, by which a man can prove a horse-chestnut to 
be a chestnut horse. 

I will say here, while upon this subject, that I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do 
so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose to intro- 
duce political and social equality between the white and the black 
races. There is a physical difference between the two which, in my 
judgment, will probably forever forbid their living together upon 
the footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a ne- 
cessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as J udge Douglas, 
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am in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior posi- 
tion. I have never said anj’thing to the contrary, but I hold that, 
notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why the 
negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence,— the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled to these as the 
white man. I agree witli Judge Douglas he is not my equal in 
many respects, — certainly not ih color, perhaps not in moral or in- 
tellectual endowment. But in the right to eat the bread, without 
the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, he is my 
equal, and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living 
man. 

Now I pass on to consider one or two more of these little follies. 
The Judge is wofully at fault about his early friend LLneoln being a 
‘‘grocery-keeper.” I don’t know as it would bo a great sin, if 1 
had been; but he is mistaken. Ijincoln never kept a grocery any- 
where in the world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latter part 
of one winter in a little still-house, up at the head of a hollow. 

And so I think my friend the Judge is e(|nally at fault when he 
charges me at the time when I was in Congress of having opposed 
our soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican war. The Judge did 
not make his charge very distinctly, but \ can tell you what he can 
prove, by referring tx) the record. You remembm* I was an old 
Whig, and whenever the Democratic party tri(*d to get me to vote 
that the war had been righteously begun by the ] Resident, T won hi 
not do it. But whenever they asked for any money, or land-war- 
rants, or anything to i)ay the soldiers there, during all that time, I 
gave the same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you 
please as to whether that was consistent. Such is the truth; and 
the Judge has the right to make all he can out of it. ]bit when he, 
by a general charge, conveys the idea that I withheld supplies from 
the soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican war, or did anything 
else to hinder the soldiers, he is, to say the least, grossly and .dto- 
gether mistaken, as a consultation of the records will prove to him. 

As I have not used up so much of ray time as I hnd supposed, I 
will dwell a little longer upon one or two of these minor to[)ics upon 
which the Judge has spoken. He lias read from my speech in 
Springfield, in which I say that “a house divided against itself can- 
not stand.” Does the Judge say it can stand? I don’t know 
whether he does or not. The Judge does not seem to be attending 
to me just now, but I would like to know if it is his opinion that a 
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house divided against itself can stand. If he does, then there is a 
question of veracity, not between him and me, but between the 
Judge and an authority of a somewhat higher character. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A DIVIDED HOUSE? 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter for the 
purpose of saying something seriously. I know that the Judge may 
readily enough agree with me tliat the maxim which was put forth 
by the Saviour is true, but he may allege that I misapply it; and 
the Judge hns a right to urge that, in my application, I do misap- 
})ly it, and then 1 have a right to show that I do not misapply 
it. When he undertakes to say that because I think this nation, so 
far as tlie (question of sliLvery is concerned, will all become one 
thing or all the other, I am in favor of bringing about a dejid uni- 
formity iJi the various States, in all their institutions, he argues er- 
roneously. The great variety of the local institutions in the States, 
springing from diferences in the soil, differences in the face of the 
country, and in the climate, are bonds of Union. They do not make 
a house divided against itself,” but they make a house united. If 
tli(‘y produce in one seel ion of the country what is called for by the 
wjuits of another section, and this other section can supply the wants 
of the first, they are not matters of discord, but bonds of union, true 
bonds of union. 

Hut can this question of slavery be considered as among tlieae 
varieties in the institutions of the country? I leave it to you to say 
whether, in the history of our Government, this institution of slav- 
ery has not always failed to be a bond of union, and, on the con- 
trary, been an apple of discord and an element of division in the 
house. I ask you to consider whether, so long as the moral consti- 
tution of men’s minds shall continue to be the same, after this gen- 
eration and assemblage shall sink into the grave, and another race 
shall arise, with the same moral and intelleetual development we 
have, — whether, if that institution is standing in the same irritat- 
ing position ill which it now is, it will not continue an element of 
division ? If so, then I have a right to say that, in regard to this 
question, the Union is a house divided against itself ; and when the 
Judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the institution 
of slavery lias existed for eighty years in some States, and yet it 
does not exist in some others, I agree to the fact, and I account for 
it by looking at the position in which our fathers originally placed 
it, — restricting it from the new Territories where it had not gone, 
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and legislating to cut off its source by the abrogation of the slave- 
trade, thus putting the seal of legislation againat its spread. 

The public mind did rest in the belief that it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction. But lately, I think — and in this I charge 
nothing on the Judge’s motives — lately, I think, that he, and those 
acting with him, have placed that institution on a new basis, which 
looks to WiQ perpetuity and nationalization of slacery. And wliile it 
is placed upon this new basis, I say, and I have said that I believe 
we shall not have peace upon the question until the opponents of 
slavery arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction; or, on the other hand, that its advocates will push it for- 
ward until it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well 
as new. North as well as South. Now, I believe if we could arrest 
the spread, and place it where Washington and Jefferson and Madi- 
son placed it, it would be in the course of ultimate extinction, and 
the public mind icoidd^ as for eighty years past, believe that it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction. The crisis would be past, and 
the institution might be let alone for a hundred years, if it should 
live so long, in the States where it exists; yet it would be going out 
of existence in the way best for both the black and the white races. 

A Voice. — “Then do you repudiate Popular Sovereignty? ” 

Mr. Lincoln . — Well, then, let us talk about Popular Sovereignty. 
What is Popular Sovereignty ? Is it the right of the people to 
have slavery or not have it, as they see fit, in the Territories? I 
will state — and I have an able man to watch me — my understand- 
ing is that Popular Sovereignty, as now applied to the question of 
slavery, does allow the people of a Territory to have slavery if 
they want to, but does not allow them not to have it if they do not 
want it. I do not mean that if this vast concourse of people were 
in a Territory of the United States, any one of them would be 
obliged to have a slave if he did not want one; but I do say 
that, as I understand the Bred Scott decision, if any one man wants 
slaves, all the rest have no way of keeping that one man from hold- 
ing them. 

When I made my speech at Springfield, of which the Judge 
complains, and from which he quotes, I really was not thinking of 
the things which he ascribes to me at all. I had no thought in the 
^orld that I was doing anything to bring about a war between the 
Free and Slave States. I had no thought in the world that I 
was doing anything to bring about a political and social equality 
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of the black and the white races. It never occurred to me that I 
was doing anything, or favoring anything to reduce to a dead 
uniformity all the local institutions of the various States. But I 
must say, in all fairness to him, if he thinks I am doing something 
which leads to these bad results, it is none the better that I did not 
mean it. It is just as fatal to the country, if I have any influence 
in producing it, whether I intend it or not. But can it be true that 
plj^cing tills institution upon the original basis — the basis upon 
which our fatliers placed it — can have any tendenc^y to set the 
Northern and tlie Southern States at war with one another, or that it 
can have any tendency to make the people of Vermont raise sugar- 
cane, because they raise it in Ijouisiana ; or that it can compel the 
people of Illinois to cut pine logs on the Grand Prairie, where they 
will not grow, because they cut pine logs in Maine, where they do 
grow? 

The Judge says this is a new principle started in regard to this 
(piestion. Docs the Judge claim that he is working on the plan 
of the founders of the government? I think he says in some of 
his speeches — indeed, I have one here now — that he saw evidence 
of a policy to allow slavery to be south of a certain line, while 
north of it it shouhl be excluded, and he saw an indisposition on 
the part of the country to stand upon that policy, and therefore he 
set about studying the subject upon original principlr/i, and upon 
original principles he got up the Nebraska bill ! I am fighting it upon 
these “ original principles,’'— fighting it in the Jeffersonian, Wash- 
ingtonian, and Madisonian fashion. 

THE CIIAttOE OF CONSPIRACY. 

Now, my friends, I wish 3^011 to attend for a little while to one 
or two other things in that Springfield speech. My main object 
was to show, so far as my humble ability was capable of showing, 
to the people of this country, what I believed was the truth, — that 
there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy, among those who have 
engineered this slavery question for the last four or five years, to 
make slavery perpetual and universal in this nation. Having made 
that speech principally for that object, after arranging the evidences 
that I thought tended to prove ray proposition, I concluded with 
this bit of comment: — 

“ We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations are the re- 
sult of preconcert; but when we see a lot of framed timbers, different 
portions of which we know have been ^jotten out at different times and 
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places, and by different workmen,— Stephen. Franklin, Roger, and James, 
for instance,— and when we S(‘e these timbers joined together, and see 
they exactly make the frame of a lioiise or a mill, all tin* tepons and 
mortises exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too 
many or too few,— not omitting even the scaffolding,— or if a singh* piece 
be lacking, we see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet 
to bring such piece; in,— in such a case we feel it impossible not to be- 
lieve that Steplu*n and Franklin and Roger and Jam«*s all understood one 
another from the beginning, and all worked ui)on a common plan or dftift 
drawn before the first blow w’as struck.” 

Wlien my friend Judge Douglas came to Chicago ou the 9th of 
July, this speech having been delivered on the IGth of June, he 
made an harangue there, in which he took hold of this speech of 
mine, showing that he had carefully read it; and while he paid no 
attention to thin matter at all, but complimented me as being a 
“kind, ainia})le, and intelligent gentleman, ” notwithstanding 1 had 
said this, be goes on and deduces, or draws out, from my sja'ccli 
this tendency of mine to set the States at war with one anotlier, to 
make all the institutions uniform, and set the niggers and white 
people to marrying together. Then, as the Judge had complimented 
me with these pleasant titles (I must confess to my weakness), I was a 
little “taken,” for it came from a great man. 1 was not very miicli 
accustomed to flattery, and it came the sweeter to me. I was 
rather lik(3 the [Ioosi(*r, witli the gingerbread, when he said ho reck- 
oned he loved it better than any other man, and got less of it. As the 
Judge had so flattered me, I could not make up rny mind that he 
meant to deal unfairly with me; so I went to work to show him 
that he misunderstood the whole scope of my speech, and that I 
really never intended to set the people at Avar with one another. 

As an illustration, the next time I met him, which was at 
Springfield, I used this expression, that T claimed no right under 
the Constitution, nor had I any inclination, to enter into the Slave 
States, and interfere with the institutions of slavery. Ho says 
upon that: Lincoln will not enter into the Slave States, but will go 
to the banks of the Ohio, on this side, and shoot overl He runs 
on, step by step, in the horse-chestnut style of argument, until iu 
the Springfield speech he says: “ Unless he shall be successful in 
firing his batteries, until be shall have extinguished slavery in all 
the States, the Union shall be dissolved.” Now, I don’t think that 
was exactly the way to tront a “kind, amiable, intelligent gentle- 
man. ” I know if I had asked the J udge to show when or where it was 
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I luul said that if I did n’t succeed in firing into the Slave States 
until slavery should be extinguished, the Union shouhl be dissolved, 
he could not have shown it. I understand what he would do. He 
would s.iy, “I don’t mean to quote from you, but this was the 
of what you say.” But I have the right to ask, and I do ask 
now, Did you not put it in such a form that an ordinary reader or 
listener would take it as an expression from me ? 

In a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17th, I thought 
T might as well attend to my own business a little, and I recalled 
his attention as well as I could to this charge of conspiracy to 
nationalize slaveiy. I calhid his attention to the fact that he had 
acknowh'dged, in my hearing twice, that he had carefully read the 
speech, and, in the language of the lawyers, as he had twice read 
the sp(i 0 ch, and still Iiad put in no plea or answer, I took a default 
on him. I insisted that I had a right then to renew that charge of 
conspiracy. Tmi days afterward I met the Judge at Clinton, — 
that is to say, T was on the ground, but not in the discussion, — and 
heard him nnke a speech. Then he comes in with his plea to this 
ciiargi*, for the first time; and his plea when put in, as well as I 
can recollect it, amounted to this : that he never had any talk with 
Judge Taney or the President of the United States with regard to 
the Bred Scott decision before it was made ; I (Lincoln) ought to 
know that the man who makes a charge without knowing it to 
be true, falsifies as much as he who knowingly tells a false- 
hood; and, lastly, that he would pronounce the whole thing a 
falsehood ; but he would make no personal application of the charge 
of falsehood, not because of any regard for the “kind, amiable, in- 
telligent gentleman,” but because of his own personal self-respect! 

I have understood since then (but [turning to Judge Douglas] 
will not hold the Judge to it if he is not willing) that he has broken 
through the “ self-respect,” and lias got to saying the thing out. 
The Judge nods to me that it is so. It is fortunate for me that I 
can keep as good-humored as I do, when the Judge acknowledges 
that he has been trying to make a question of veracity with me. 
I know the Judge is a great man, while I am only a small man, but 
I feel that I have got him. I demur to that plea. 1 waive all objec- 
tions that it was not filed till after default was taken, and demur to 
it upon the merits. What if Judge Douglas never did talk with 
Chief Justice Taney and the President before the Bred Scott decision 
was made, does it follow that he could not have had as perfect an un- 
derstanding without talking as with it? I am not disposed to stand 
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upon my legal advantage. I am disposed to take his denial as be- 
ing like an answer in chancery, that lie neither had any knowledge, 
iniormation, or belief in the existence, of such a conspiracy. I am 
disposed to take his answer as being as liroad as though he had put 
it in these words. And now, I ask, even if he had done so, have 
not I a right to 'prove it on hhn^ and to otter the evidence of more 
than two witnesses, by whom to prove it; and if the evidence jiroves 
the existence of the conspiracy, does his broad answer denying all 
knowledge, information, or belief, disturb the fact ? It can only 
show that he was used by conspirators, and was not a leader of 
them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that per- 
sons who tell what they do not know to be true, falsify as much as 
those who knowingly tell falsehoods I renicinher the rule, and it 
must be borne in mind that in wluit I have read to you, I do not say 
that I knoin such a conspiracy to exist. To that I reply, 1 helieve it. 
If the Judge says that I do not believe it, then he says what he does 
not know, and falls within his own rule, that he who asserts a 
thing which he does not know to be true, lalsilies as much as he 
who knowingly tells a falsehood. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

T want to call your attention to a little discussion on that branch 
of the case, and the evidence which brought my mind to the con- 
clusion which I expressed as my belief. If, in arraying that evi- 
dence, I had stated anything which was false or eiToneous, it needed 
but that Judge Douglas should point it out, and I would have taken 
it back, with all the kindness in the world. 1 do not deal in that 
way. If I have brought forward anything not a fact, if he will 
point it out, it will not even ruffle me to take it back. Dut if ho 
will not point out anything erroneous in the evidence, is it not rather 
for him to show, by a comparison of the evidence, that I have 
rea&onexl falsely, than to call the “kind, amiable, intelligent gentle- 
man ” a liar ? If I have reasoned to a false conclusion, it is the vo- 
cation of an able debater to show by argument that I have wan- 
dered to an erroneous conclusion. 

I want to ask your attention to a portion of the Nebraska bill, 
which Judge Douglas has quoted : “It being the true intent and 
meaning of this Act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
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their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States. ” 
Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue in favor of 
“ Popular Sovereignty,” - the right of the people to have slaves if 
they wanted them, and to e.xclude slavery if they did not want 
them. “But,” said, in substance, a Senator from Ohio (Mr. Chase, 
I believe), “we more than suspect that you do not mean to allow 
Cie people to exclude slavery if they wish to; and if you do mean 
it, accept an amendment which I propose, expressly authorizing the 
people to exclude slavery.” 

I believe I have the amendment here before me, which was of- 
fered, and under which the people of tlie Territory, through their 
proper representatives, might, if they saw tit, prohibit the existence 
of slavery therein. And now I state it as a fact, to be taken back 
if there is any mistake about it, that Judge Douglas and those act- 
ing with him voted that amendment down. I now think that those 
men who voted it down had a real reamn for doing so. They know 
what that rea.son was. It looks to us, since we have seen the Drcd 
iSeott decision pronounced, holding that “under the Constitution, ' 
the people cannot exclude slavery,— I say it looks to outsiders, 
poor, simple, “amiable, intelligent gentlemen,” as though the niche 
was left as a place to put that Dred Scott decision in,— a niche 
which would have been spoiled by adopting the amendment. And 
now, I say again, if this was not the reason, it will avail the Judge 
much more to calmly and good-humoi-edly point out to these people 
what that oMcr reason was for voting the amendment down, than, 
swelling himself up, to vociferate that he may be provoked to call 
somebody a liar. 


Again : There is in that same quotation from the Nebraska bill 
this clause : “It being the true intent and meaning of this bill not 
to legislate slavery into any Territory or State," I have always 
been puzzled to know what business the word “State” had in that 


connection. Judge Douglas knows. lie pat it there. He knows 
what he put it there for. We outsiders cannot say what he put it 
there for. The law they w^ere passing was not about States, and 
was not making provision for States. What was it placed there 
for ( After seeing the Dred Scott decision, which holds that the 
people cannot exclude slavery from a Territory, if another Dred 
Scott decision shall come, holding that they cannot exclude it from a 
State, we shall discover that when the word was originally put 
there, it was in view of something which was to come in due time. 
We shall see that it was the other half of something. I now say 
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again, if there is any different reason for putting it there, Judge 
Douglas, in a good-humored way, without calling anybody a liar, 
can tell what the reason was. 

«« ANOTHER CHARGE.” 

When the Judge spoke at Clinton, he came very near making a 
charge of falsehood against me. lie used, as I found it printed in 
a newspaper, which, I remember, was very nearly like the real 
speech, the following language : — 

‘ - 1 did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before, for the reason tliat 
I did not suppose there was a man in America with a heart .so corru])t as 
to believe such a cliarge could be true. I have too much respect for Mr. 
Lincoln to .suppose he is serious in making the charge.” 

I confess this is rather a curious view, that out of respect for me 
he should consider I was making what 1 deemed rather a grave 
charge, in fun. I confess it strikes me rather stningely. But I let 
it pass. As the Judge did not for a moment believe that there was 
a man in America whose heart was so “ coiTui)t ” as to make such a 
charge, and as he places me among the “men in America,” who 
have hearts base enough to make such a charge, I hope he will ex- 
cuse me if I hunt out another charge very like this; and if it sliould 
turn out that in hunting I should find that otlier, and it should turn 
out to be Judge Douglas himself who made it, I liope he will recon- 
sider this question of the deep corruption of heart he has thought 
fit to ascribe to me. In Judge Douglas’s speech of March 22, 1858, 
which I hold in my hand, he says: — 

“In this connection there is another topic to which I desire to allude. 
I seldom refer to the course of newspapers, or notice the articles wliiclv 
they publish in regard to myself ; but the cour.se of the Washington 
Union has been so extraordinary, for the last two or three months, that 
I think it well enough to make some allusion to it. It has read mo out of 
till! Democratic party every other day, at least for two or three months, 
and keeps reading me out, and, as if it fiad not succeeded, still continui's 
to read me out, using such terms as ‘traitor,’ ‘renegade,’ ‘deserter,’ and 
other kind and polite epithets of that nature. Sir, I have no vindication 
tg make, of my Democracy against the Washington Union^ or any other 
newspaper. I am willing to allow my history and action for the last 
twenty years to speak for themselves as to my political principles and my 
fidelity to political obligations. The Washington Union has a personal 
grievance. When its editor was nominated for public printer, I declined 
to vote for him, and stated that at some time I might give my reasons for 
doing so. Since I declined to give that vote, this scurrilous abuse, these 
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vindictive and constant attacks have been repeated almost daily on me. 
Will my friend from Michigan read the article to which I allude?” 

This is a part of the speech. You must excuse me from reading 
the entire article of the Washington Union, as Mr. Stuart read it 
for Mr. Douglas. The Judge goes on and sums up, as I think, 
correctly : — 

‘‘Mr. President, you here And several distinct propositions advanced 
boldly by tlie Washington Union editorially, and apparently authoritatively; 
and any man who qu(‘stions any of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, 
a Fr(*(*-soiIer, a fanatic. The propositions ar(‘, Arst, that tlu' primary- ol)ject 
of all government at its original institution is tlie protection of p(‘rson and 
property ; second, that the Constitution of the United Stahjs declares that 
the citizens of each Slate shall be entitled to all the ])rivileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the s(‘veral States; and that, therefore, thirdly, 
all State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens 
of one State from settling in another with their slave property, and espe- 
cially dechwing it forfeited, are direct violations of the original intention 
of the Co\(*rnment and Constitution of the United States; and, fourth, 
that the emancipation of the slaves of the Northern States was a gross out- 
rage of the rights of property, inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on 
the part of tin* owner. 

‘‘Remembiir that this article was published in Ihe Union on the 17th 
of Nov(‘mb(‘r, and on the 18th appeared the first article giving the adhe- 
sion of the Union to the Lecompton Constitution. It was in these 
words : — 

‘“Kansas and her Constitution.— The vi'.ved question is settled. 
The problem is solved. The dead point of dang(‘r is passed. All serious 
' trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone ’ — 

‘‘And a column nearly of the same sort. Then, when you come to 
look into the Tjecompton Constitution, you find the. same doctrine incorpor- 
ated in it which was put forth editorially in the Union. What is it? 

‘‘‘Artici.e 7, Hection 1. The right of property is before and higher 
than any constitutional sanction ; and the riglit of the owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of the 
owner of any property whatever.’ 

“Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be 
amended after 1804 by a two-thirds v^^e. 

” ‘ Hut no alteration shall be made to affect the right of prop(;rty in the 
ownership of slaves.’ 

‘‘It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution that 
they are identical in spirit with the authoritative article in the Washington 
Union of the day previous to its indorsement of this Constitution.” 

I pass over some portions of the speech, and I hope that any 
one who feels interested in this matter will read the entire section 
of the speech, and see whether 1 do the Judge injustice. He pro- 
ceeds: — 
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“When I saw that article in the Union of the 17th of November, fol- 
lowed by the glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18tli of 
November, and this clause in the Constitution asserting the doctrine that 
a State has no right to prohibit slavery within its limits, I saw that there 
was a fatal blow being struck at the sovereignty of the States of this 
Union.” 

I stop tlie quotation there, again requesting that it may all be 
read. I have read all of the portion I desire to comment upon. 
What is this charge that the Judge thinks I must have a very cor- 
rupt heart to make? It was a purpose on the part of certain high 
functionaries to make it impossible for the people of one State to 
prohibit the people of any other State from entering it with their 
“property,’’ so called, and making it a Slave State. In other 
words it was a charge implying a design to make the institution of 
slavery national. And now I ask your attention to what Judge 
Dougins has himself done here. I know he made that part of the 
speech as a hmisou why he had refused to vote for a certain man for 
public printer; but when we get at it, the charge itself is the very 
one I made against him, that he thinks I am so corrupt for utter- 
ing. Now, whom does he make that charge against? Does he 
make it against that newspaper editor merely? No; he says it is 
identical in spirit with the Lecompton Constitution, and so the 
framers of that Constitution are brought in with the editor of the 
newspaper in that “fatal blow being struck.” lie did not call it a 
“conspiracy.” In his language, it is a “ fatal blow being struck.” 
And if the words- carry the meaning better when chang(‘d from a 
“conspiracy” into a “fatal blow being struck,” I will change 
expression, and call it “fatal blow being struck.” We see the 
charge made not merely against the editor of the Union ^ but all the 
framers of the Lecompton Constitution; and not only so, but the 
article was an authoritatice article. By whose authority? Is there 
any question but he means it was by the authority of the President 
and his Cabinet, — the Administrjftiqn? 

Is there any sort of question but that he means to make that 
charge? Then there are the, editors of the UnioUj the framers of 
the Lecompton Constitution, the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet, and all the supporters of the Lecompton Constitution, 
in Congress and out of Congress, who are all involved in this “ fatal 
blow being struck.” I commend to Judge Douglas’s consideration 
the question of how corrupt a man’s heart must be to make such 
a charge! 
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WHAT IS NECESSARY TO NATIONALIZE SLAVERY? 

4 

Now, my friends, I have but one branch of the subject, in the 
little time I have left, to which to call your attention; and as I shall 
come to a close at the end of that branch, it is probable that I shall 
not occupy quite all the time allotted to me. Although on these 
questions J would like to talk twice as long as 1 have, I could not 
enter upon, another head and discuss it properly without running 
ever ray time. I ask the question of the people here assembled 
und elsewhere to the course that Judge Douglas is pursuing every 
day as bearing upon this question of making slavery national. Not 
^oing back to the records, but taking tlie speeches he makes, the 
speeclies he made yesterday and day before, and makes constantly 
ill over the country, — I ask your attention to them. In the first 
place, what is necessary to make the institution national? Not 
war. There is no danger that the people of Kentucky will shoulder 
their muskets, and, with a young nigger stuck on every bayonet, 
[narch into Illinois and force them upon us. There is no danger of 
Dur going over there and making war upon them. Then what is 
necessary for the nationalization of slavery ? It is simply the next 
Dred Scott decision. It is merely for the Supreme Court to decide 
that no State under the Constitution can exclude it, just as they 
have already decided that under the Constitution lu'ither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature can do it. When that is decided and 
icquiesced in, the whole thing is done. 

This being true, and this being the way, as I think, that slavery 
is to be made national, let us consider what Judge Douglas is doing 
3very day to that end. In the first place, let us set* what infiueiice 
he is exerting on public sentiment. In this and like communities, 
public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment, nothing 
Ban fail ; without it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, he who 
moulds public sentiment, goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible or 
impossible to be executed. This must bo borne in mind, as also 
the additional fact that Judge Douglas is a man of vast influence, 
30 great that it is enough for many men to profess to believe any- 
thing, when they once find out that Judge Douglas professes to 
believe it. Consider also the attitude he occupies at the head of a 
large party, — a party which he claims has a majority of all the 
scoters in the country. This man sticks to a decision which forbids 
the people of a Territory from excluding slavery, and he does so, 
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not because he says it is right in itself,— he does not give any 
opinion on that,— but because it has been decided by the court; 
and being decided by the court, he is, and you are, bound to take it 
in your political action as law, not that he judges at all of its mer- 
its, but because a decision of the court is to him a << Thus saith the 
Lord.” He places it on that ground alone ; and you will bear in 
mind that thus committing himself unreservedly to this decision 
commits him to the next one just as firmly as to this. He did not 
commit himself on account of the merit or demerit of the decision, 
but it is a “ Thus saith the Lord. ” The next decision, as much as 
this, will be a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

There is nothing that can divert or turn him away from this 
decision. It is nothing that I point out to him that his great pro- 
totype, General Jackson, did not believe in the binding force of 
decisions. It is nothing to him that Jefferson did not so believe. 
I have said that I have often heard him approve of Jackson’s coursi‘ in 
disregarding the decision of the Supreme Court pronouncing a Na- 
tional Bank constitutional. He says, I did not hear him say so. He 
denies the accuracy of my recollection. I say he ought to know better 
than I, but I will make no question about this thing, though it still 
seems to me that I heard him say it twenty times. I will tell liim, 
though, that he now claims to stand on the Cimhnnati platform, 
which affirms that Congress caunof charter a National Bank, in the 
teeth of that old standing decision that Congress can charter a 
bank. 

And I remind him of another piece of history on the question of 
respect for judicial decisions: and it is a piece of Illinois history be- 
longing to a time when the large party to which Judge Douglas 
belonged were displeased with a decision of the Supremo (kmrt of 
Illinois; because they had decided that a Governor could not 
remove a Secretary of State. You will find tin; whole story in 
Ford’s History of Illinois, and I know that Judge Doughis will not 
deny that he was then in favor of overslaughing that decision by 
the mode of adding five new judges, so as to vote down the four old 
ones. Not only so, but it ended in the Jmhjcs sitting daum on that 
very hevch as ortcof the five new judges to hreah down the four old ones. 
It was in this way precisely that he got his title of judge. Now, 
when the Judge tells me that men appointed conditionally to sit as 
members of a court will have to be catechised beforehand upon 
some subject, I say, “You know, Judge; you have tried it.” 
When he says a court of this kind will lose the confidence of all 
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men, will be prostituted and disgraced by such a proceeding, I say, 
“ You know best, Judge; you have been through the mill.” 

But I cannot shake Judge Douglas’s teeth loose from the Bred 
Scott d(*cis!on. Like some obstinate animal (I mean no disrespect) 
that will hang on when he has once got his teeth fixed, you may cut 
off a leg, or you may tear away an arm, still he will not relax his 
hold. And so I may point out to the Judge, and say, that he is 
b'espattered all over, from the beginning of his political life to the 
present time, with^ attacks upon judicial decisions; I may cut ofl' 
limb after limb of his public record, and strive to wrench him from 
a single dictum of the court, — yet I cannot divert him from it. 
He hangs, to the last, to the Dred Scott decision. These things 
show then* is a purpose strong as death and eternity for which he ad- 
heres to this decision, and for which he will adhere to all other 
deelsams of the same court. 

A Jnbernian . — <*0ive us something besides Drid Scott.” 

3fr. Lincoln. — Yes; no doubt you want to hear something 
that don’t hurt. Now, having spoken of the Dred Scott de- 
cision, one more word, and I am done. Henry Olay, my lean- 
ideal of a statesman, the man for wliom T fought all my humble 
life, — Henry Clay once said of a class of men who w'ould repress all 
tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation, that they must, if 
they would do this, go back to the era of our Independence, and 
muzzle the cannon which thunders its annual joj’ous return; they 
must blow out the moral lights around us; they must penetrate the 
human soul, and eradicate there the love of liberty; and then, and 
not till then, could they perpetuate slavery in this country! To my 
thinking. Judge Douglas is, by his example and vast influence, do- 
ing that very thing in this community, when he says that the 
negro has nothing in the Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay 
plainly understood the contrary. 

Judge Douglas is going back to the era of our Revolution, jind 
to the extent of his ability, muzzling the cannon which thunders 
its annual joyous return. When he invites any people, willing to 
have slavery, to establish it, he is blowing out the moral lights 
around us. When he says he “cares not whether slavery is voted 
down or voted up,” — that it is a sacred right of self-government, — 
he is, in my judgment, penetrating the human soul and eradicating 
the light of reason and the love of liberty in this American people. 
And now I will only say that when, by all these means and appli- 
ances, Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing public sentiment to 
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an exact accordance with his own views; when these vast asscin- 
bliiges shall echo back all these sentiments; when they shall come 
to repeat his views and to avow his principles, and to say all that ho 
says on these mighty questions, — then it needs only the formality 
of the second Bred Scott decision, which he endorses in advance, to 
make slavery alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new. 
North as well as South. 

IMy friends, that ends the chapter. The Judge can take his 
half-hour. 


MU. DOUGLAS’S KEJOINDEll. 

Fellow-Citizens : 1 will now occupy the half-hour allotted to 
mo in replying to IMr. Lincoln. The first point to which 1 will call 
your attention is as to what I said about the organization of the 
Kepublican party in 1854, and the platform that was formed on the 
5th of October of that year, and I will then put the (piestion to Mr. 
Lincoln, whether or not he approves of each article in that platform, 
and ask for a specific answer. 1 did not charge him with being ;i 
member ot the committee which reported that platform. 1 charged 
that that platform was the platform of the Republican party adopted 
by them. The fact that it was the platform of the Republican party 
is not denied ; but Mr. Lincoln now says that although his name 
was on the committee which reported it, that he does not think he 
was there, but thinks he was in Tazewell, holding court. Now, I 
want to remind Mr. IJncoln that lie w'as at Springfield when that 
Convention was held and those resolutions were adopted. 

The point I am going to remind Mr. Lincoln of is this : that 
after I had made my speech in 1854, during the Fair, he gave me 
notice that he was going to reply to me the next day. I was sick 
at the time, but I stayed over in Springfield to hear his reply, and 
to reply to him. On that day this very Convention, the resolutions 
adopted by which I have read, was to meet in the Senate chamber. 
He spoke in the hall of the House ;' and when he got through his 
speech, — my recollection is distinct, and I shall never forget i1^ — 
Mr. Codding walked in as I took the stand to reply, and gave notice 
that the Republican Stale Convention would meet instantly in the 
Senate chamber, and called upon the Republicans to retire there 
and go into this very Convention, instead of remaining and listening 
to me. 

In the first place, Mr. Lincoln was selected by the very men who 
made the Ropulilican organization on that day, to reply to me. He 
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spoke for them and for that party, and he was the leader of the 
party ; and on the very day he made his speech in reply to me, 
preaching up this same doctrine of negro equality under the Decla- 
ration of Independence, this Republican party met in Convention. 
Another evidence that he was acting in concert with them is to be 
found in the fact that that Convention waited an hour after its time 
of meeting to hear Lincoln’s speech, and Codding, one of their lead- 
ing men, marched in the moment Lincoln got through, and gave 
notice that they did not want to hear me, and would proceed with 
the business of tlie Convention. Still another fact. I have here a 
newspaper printed at Springfield, Mr, Lincoln’s own town, in Octo- 
ber, 1854 , a few days afterward, publishing these resolutions, charg- 
ing Mr. Lincoln with entertaining these sentiments, and trying to 
prove that they were also the sentiments of Mr. Yates, then candi- 
date for Congress. This has been published on Mr. Lincoln over 
and over again, and never before has he denied it. 

Douglas’s questions. 

But, my friends, this denial of his that he did not act on the 
committee, is a miserable quibble to avoid the main issue, which is, 
lhat this Republican platform declares in favor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law. Has Lincoln answered whether 
he indorsed that or not? I called his attention to it when I first 
addressed you, and asked him for an answer, and I then predicted that 
he would not answer, llow' does he answer? Why, that he was not 
on the committee that wTote the resolutions. I then repeated 
the next proposition couUiined in the resolutions, which was to re- 
strict slavery in those States in which it exists, and asked him whether 
he indorsed it. Does he answer yes, or no? He says in reply, “I 
w'as not on the committee at the time ; I was up in Tazewell.” The 
next (piestion I put to him was, whether he was in favor of prohibit- 
ing the admission of any more Slave States into the Union. I put 
the question to him distinctly, whether, if the people of the Terri- 
tory, when they had sufficient population to make a State, should 
form their Constitution recognizing slavery, he would vote for or 
against its admission. He is a candidate for the United States 
Senate, and it is possible, if he should be elected, that he would 
have to vote directly on that question. I asked him to answer me 
and you, whether he would vote to admit a State into the Union, 
with slavery or without it, as its own people might choose. He did 
not answer that question. He dodges that question also, under the 
cover that he was not on the committee at the time, that he was not 
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present when the phitform was made. I want to know if he should 
happen to be in the Senate when a State applied for admission, with 
a Constitution acceptable to her own people, he would vote to ad- 
mit that State, if slavery was one of its institutions. He avoids the 
answer. 

It is true he gives the Abolitionists to understand by a hint that 
he would not vote to admit such a State. And why? He goes on 
to say that the man who would talk about giving each State the 
right to have slavery or not, as it pleased, was akin to the man who 
would muzzle the guns which thundered forth the annual joyous re- 
turn of the day of our Independence. He says that that kind of talk is 
casting a blight on the glory of this country. What is tlie meaning 
of that? That he is not in favor of each State to have the right of 
doing as it pleases on the slavery question? I will put the question 
to him again and again, and I intend to force it out of him. 

Then, again, this platform, which was made at Springfield by 
his own party when he was its acknowledged head, provides that 
llepublicans will insist on the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and I asked Lincoln specifically whether he agreed with 
them in that? [Voice : “Did you get an answer? ”] He is afraid 
to answer it. He knows I will trot him down to ligypt. I intend 
to make him answer there, or I will show the people of Illinois that 
he does not intend to answer these questions. The Convention to 
which I have been alluding goes a little further, and pledges itself 
to exclude slavery from all the Territories over which the General 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction north of 36 deg. 30 min., as 
well as south. Now, I want to know whether he approves that pro- 
vision. I want him to answer, and when he does, I want to know 
his opinion on another point which is, whether he will redeem the 
pledge of this platform, and resist the acquirement of any more 
territory unless slavery therein shall be forever prohibited. I want 
him to answer this last question. 

Each of the questions I have put to him are practical questions, 
— questions based upon the fundamental principles of the Black 
Kepublican party ; and I want to know whether he is the first, last, 
and only choice of a party with whom he does not agree in principle. 
He does not deny but that that principle was unanimously adopted 
by the Republican party ; he does not deny that the whole Republi- 
can party is pledged to it ; he does not deny that a man who is not 
faithful to it is faithless to the Republican party ; and now I want 
to know whether that party is unanimously in favor of a man who 
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does not adopt that creed and agree with them in their principles ; 
r want to know whether the man who does not agree with them, and 
who IS afraid to avow his ditferenccs, and who dodges the issue, is 
the first, last, and only choice of the Republican party. 

A Voice, — How about the conspiracy? 

Mr. Douglas . — Never mind, I will come to that soon enough. 
But the platform which I have read to you not only lays down these 
principles, but it adds : — 

Resolred, That, in furtherance of these principles, we will use such 
constitutional and lawful means as shall seem best adapted to their ac- 
complishment, and that w^e will supiM)rt no man for office, under the 
General or State Government, who is not positively and fully committed 
to th(5 support of these principles, and whose personal character and con- 
duct is not a j'uarantcK' that he is reliable, and who shall not have abjured 
old party allegiance and ties.” 

The Black Republican party stands pledged that they will never 
support liincoln until he has pledged himself to that platform ; but 
he cannot devise his answer. He has not made up his mind whether 
he will or not. He talked about everything else he could think of 
to ocupy his hour and a half, and when he could not think of any- 
thing more to say, without an excuse for refusing to answer these 
questions, he sat down long before his time was out. 

In relation to Mr. Lincoln s charge of conspiracy against me, I 
have a word to say. In his speech to-day he quotes a playful part 
of his speech at Springfield, about Stephen, and James, and Franklin, 
and Roger, and says that I did not take exception to it, 1 did not 
answer it, and he repeats it again. I did not -take exception to this 
figure of his. lie has a right to be as playful as he pleases in 
throwing his arguments together, and I will not object; but I did 
take objection to his second Springfield speech, in which he»stated 
that he intended his first speech as a charge of corruption or con- 
spiracy against the Supreme Court of the United States, President 
Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself. That gave the offensive 
character to the charge. He then said that when he made it he did 
not know whether it was true or not; but inasmuch as Judge 
Douglas had not denied it, although he had replied to the other 
parts of his speech three times, he repeated it as a charge of con- 
spiracy against me, thus charging me with moral turpitude. When 
he put it in that form, I did say that, inasmuch as he repeated the 
charge simply because I had not denied it, I would deprive him of 
the opportunity of ever repeating it again, by declaring that it was, 
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in all its bearings, an infamous lie. He says he will repeat it until 
I answer his folly and nonsense about Stephen, and Franklin, and 
Roger, and Bob, and James. 

He studied that out, prepared that one sentence with the great- 
est care, committed it to memory, and put it in his first Springfield 
speech ; and now he carries that speech around, and reads that sen- 
tence to show how pretty it is. His vanity is wounded because I 
will not go into that beautiful figure of his about the building of a 
house. All I have to say is, that I am not green enough to let him 
make a charge which he acknowledges he does not know to be true, 
and then take up my time in answering it, when I know it to be 
false, and nobody else knows it to be true. 

I have not brought a charge of moral turpitude against him. 
When he, or any other man, brings one against me, instead of dis- 
proving it, I will say that it is a lie, and let him prove it if he can. 

I have lived twenty-five years in Illinois, I have served you with 
all the fidelity and ability which I possess, and Mr. Lincoln is at 
liberty to attack ray public action, my votes, and my conduct ; but 
when he dares to attack my moral integrity by a charge of con- 
spiracy between myself. Chief Justice Taney and the Supreme 
Court, and two Presidents of the United States, I will repel it. 

Mr. Lincoln has not character enougli for integrity and truth, 
merely on his own divit^ to arraign President Buchanan, Presi- 
dent Pierce, and nine Judges of the Supreme Court, not one of 
whom would be complimented by being put on an equality with 
him. There is an unpardonable presumption in a man putting him- 
self up before thousands of people, and pretending that his 
(lixlt^ without proof, without fact, and without truth, is enough to 
bring down and destroy the purest and best of living men. 

Fellow-citizens, my time is fast expiring ; I must pass on. Mr. 
Lincoln wants to know why I voted against Mr. Chase’s amendment 
to the Nebraska bill. 1 will tell him. In the first place, the bill 
already conferred all the power which Congress had, by giving the 
people the whole power over the subject. Chase otfered a proviso 
that they might abolish slavery, which by implication would convey 
the idea that they could prohibit by not introducing that institution. 
General Cass asked him to modify his amendment so as to provide 
that the people might either prohibit or introduce slavery, and thus 
make it fair and equal. Chase refused to so modify his proviso, 
and then General Cass and all the rest of us voted it down. Those 
facts appear on the journals and debates of Congress, where Mr. 
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Lincoln found the charge; and if he had told the whole truth, there 
would liave been no necessity for me to occupy your time in explain- 
ing the matter. 

Mr. Lincoln wants to know why the word ‘‘State,” as well as 
“Territory,” was put into the Nebraska bill. I will tell him. It 
was put there to meet just such false arguments as he has been ad- 
ducing. That first, not only the people of the Territories should do 
as they pleased, but that when they come to be admitted as States, 
they should come into the Union with or without slavery, as the 
people determined. I meant to knock in the head this Abolition 
doctrine of Mr. Lincoln’s, that there shall be no more Slave States, 
even if the people want them. And it does not do for him to say, 
or for any other Black Republican to say, that there is nobody in 
favor of the doctrine of no more Slave States, and that nobody 
wants to interfere with the right of the people to do as they please. 

Whiit was the origin of the Missouri didiculty and the Missouri 
Compromise ? The people of Missouri formed a Constitution as a 
Slave State, and asked admission into the Union ; but the Free-soil 
party of the North, being in a majority, refused to admit her be- 
cause she had slavery as one of her institutions. Hence this first 
slavery agitation arose upon a State, and not ujicn a Territory; and 
yet Mr. Lincoln does not know why the w'ord “State ” was placed 
in the Kansas- Nebraska bill. The whole Abolition agitation arose on 
that doctrine of prohibiting a State from coining in with slavery or 
not, as it pleased, and that same doctrine is hew. in this Republican 
platform of 1854; it has never been repealed; and every Black 
Republican stands pledged by that platform never to vote for any 
man who is not in favor of it. Yet Mr. Ijincoln does not know that 
there is a man in the world who is in favor of preventing a State 
from coming in as it pleases, notwithstanding. The Springfield 
platform says that they, the Republican party, will not allow a 
State to come in under such circumstances, lie is an ignorant man. 

Now you see that upon these very points I arn as far from bring- 
ing Mr. Lincoln up to the line as I ever was before. lie does not 
want to avow his principles. I do want to avow mine, as clear as 
sunlight in midday. Democracy is founded upon the eternal prin- 
ciple of right. The plainer these principles are avowed before the 
people, the stronger will be the support which they will receive. I 
only wish I had the power to make them so clear that they would 
shine in the heavens for every man, woman, and child to read. The 
first of those principles that I would proclaim would be in opposi- 
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tion to Mr. Lincoln s doctrine of uniformity between the different 
States, and I would declare instead the sovereign right of eacli State 
to decide the slavery question as well as all other domestic ques- 
tions for themselves, without interference from any other State or 
power whatsoever. 

When that principle is recognized, you will have peace and 
liartnony and fraternal feeling between all the States of this Union; 
until you do recognize that doctrine, there will be sectional warfare 
agitating and distracting tlie country. What does Mr. Lincoln pro- 
pose ? lie says that the Union cannot exist divided into Free and 
Slave States. If it cannot endure thus divided, then he must strive 
to make them all Free or all Slave, which will inevitably bring about a 
dissolution of the Union. 

Gentlejiieii, I am told that my time is out, and I am obliged to 
stop. 


SECOND JOINT DEBATE, AT FREEPOET, 

AufjVHt 27^ tS'fS. 

MR. rJNX’OLN'S SPEEf'II. 

L.\dtt:s Cextlemex: On Saturday last. Judge Douglas 
and myself flist met in public discussion. He spoke one hour, I 
an hour and a half, and he replied for half an hour. The order is 
now reversed. 1 am to speak an hour, he an hour and a half, and 
then [ am to reply for half an hour. I propose to devote myself 
duj-ing the first hour to the scope of what was brought within the 
range of his half-hour speech at Ottawa. Of course there was 
brought within the scope of that half-hour’s speech something of 
his own opening speech. 

In the course of that opening argument Judge Douglas pro- 
posed to me seven distinct interrogatories. In my speech of an 
hour and a hjilf, I attended to some other parts of his speech, and 
incidentally, as I thought, answered one of the interrogatories 
then. I then distinctly intimated to him that I would answer the rest 
of his interrogatories, on condition only that he should agree to answer 
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as many for me. lie made no intimation at the time of the proposi- 
tion, nor did he in his reply allude at all to that suggestion of mine. 
I do him no injustiec in saying that he occupied at least half of his 
reply in dc'iiling with me as though I had refused to answer his in- 
terrogatories. I now propose that I will answer any of the inter- 
rogatories, upon condition that he will answer questions from me 
not exceeding the same number. I give him an opportunity to re- 
spond. The Judge remains silent. I now say that I will answer 
his interrogatories, whether he answers mine or not ; and that after 
I have done so, I shall propound mine to him. 

I have supposed myself, since the organization of tlie Republi- 
can party at Bloomington, in May, 1850, bound as a party man by 
the platforms of the party, then and since. If in any interroga- 
tories which I shall answer I go beyond the scope of what is within 
these platforms, it will be perceived that no one is responsible but 
myself. 

Having said thus much, I will take up the Judge’s interroga- 
tories as I find them printed in the Chicago Thms^ and answer them 
seriatim. In order that there may be no mistake about it., I have copied 
the interrogatories in writing, and also my answers to it. The first 
one of these interrogatories is in these words: — 

Question 1. — “ I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day stands, as 
he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive- 
Slave law? ” 

Answer. — I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law. 

Q. 2. “ I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to- 
day, as lie did in 1854, against the admission of any more Slave 
States into the Union, even if the people want them? ” 

^1. I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the admis- 
sion of any more Slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. I want to know whether he stands pledged against the 
admission of a new Stale into the Union with such a Constitution 
as the people of that State may see fit to make? ” 

A. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union, with such a Constitution as the people of that 
State may see fit to make. 

Q. 4. I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged to 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia? ” 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 
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Q. b. “I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to 
the prohibition of the slave trade lietween the different 

^l. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the shive trade 
between the different States. 

(?. G. “1 desire to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit 
slavery in all the Territories of the United States, north as well as 
soutli of the Missouri Compromise line? ” 

A. I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the 
right and dutg of Congress to prohibit slavery in all the United 
States 'rerritorios. 

Q. 7. “I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the 
acquisition of any new territory unless slavery is first prohibited 
therein?” 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of terri- 
tory; and, in any given case, T would or would not oppose such ac- 
quisition, accordingly as I might think such aetpiisition would or 
would not aggravate the slavery question among ourselves. 

Now, my fi’iends, it will be perceived, upon an examination of 
these questions and answers, that so far I have only answered that 
I was not plrdgcd to this, that, or the other. I'he Judge has not 
framed his interrogatories to ask me anything more than this, and I 
have answered in stricd accordance witli the interrogatories, and 
have answered truly, that I am not pledged at all upon any of the 
points to which I have answered. But I am not disposed to hang 
upon the exact form of his interrogatory. [ am rather disposed to 
take up at least some of these questions, and state what I really 
think upon them. 

As to the first one, in regard to the Fugitive -Slave law, I have 
never hesitated to say, and f do not now hesitate to say, that [ 
think, under the Constitution of the United States, the people of 
the Southern States are entitleil to a Congressional Fugitive-Slavii 
law. Having said that, I have had nothing to say in regard to the 
existing Fugitive-Slave law, further than that t think it should have 
been framed so as to bo free from some of the objections that 
pertain to it, without lessening its efllciency. And inasmuch as 
we are not now in an agitation in regard to an alteration or modi- 
fication of that law, T would not be the man to introduce it as a 
new subject of agitation upon the general question of slavery. 

In regard to the other question, of whether I am pledged to the 
admission of any more Slave 'States into the Union, I state to you 
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very frankly that I would be exceedingly sony ever to be put in a 
position of having to pass upon that question. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to know that there would never be another Slave Stale 
admitted into the Union; but I must add that if shivery shall be 
kept out of the Territories during the Temtorial existence of any 
one given Territory, and then the people shall, having a fair chance 
and a clear field, wlieii they come to adopt the constitution, do such 
an extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave constitution, uninfluenced 
by the actual presence of the institution among them, T see no til- 
ternative, if we own the country, but to admit them into tlic Union. 

The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the second, 
it being, as I conceive, the same as the second. 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, In relation to that, I have my niiiid very 
distinctly madii up. I should be exceedingly glad to see slavery 
abolished in the District of (k)lumbia. I believe that Congress* 
possesses the constitutional power to abolish it. Yet as a member 
of Congress, I should not, with my present views, be in favor of 
vnd('(U'(>rin(j to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, unless it 
wouhl be upon these conditions: fVr.sY, that the abolition should be 
gradual; second, that it should be on a vote of the majority of quali- 
fied voters in the District; and third, that compensation should be 
made to unwilling owners. With these three conditions, I confess I 
would be exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and, in the language of Henry Clay, “ sweep 
from our capital that foul blot upon our nation.” 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here, that as to 
the (puistion of the abolition of the slave trade between the dilTer- 
ent States, I can truly answer, as I have, that 1 am pledged to noth- 
ing about it. It is a subject to which 1 have not given that mature 
consideration that would make me feel authorized to stale a position 
so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. In other words, that 
question has never been prominently enough before me to induce 
me to investigate whether we really have the constitutional power 
to do it. I could investigate it if I had suflicient time to bring my- 
self to a conclusion upon that subject; but I have not done so, and 
I say so frankly to you here, and to Judge Douglas. 1 must say, 
however, that if I should be of opinion that Congress does possess 
the constitutional power to abolish the slave-trade among the differ- 
ent States, I should still not be in favor of the exercise of that 
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power, unless upon some conservative principle as I conceive it, 
akin to what I have said in relation to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether 1 desire that slavery should be prohibited 
in all the Territories of the United States, is full and explicit within 
itself, and cannot be made clearer by any comments of mine. So 
I suppose in regard to the question whether I am opposed to the 
acquisition of any more territory unless slavery is first prohibited 
therein, my answer is such that I could add nothing by way of 
illustration, or making myself better understood, than the answer 
which [ liave placed in writing. 

Now In all this the Judge has me, and he h.as me on the record. 
I suppose he had flattered himself that I was really entertaining one 
set of o})inions for one place, and another set for another place; 
that I was afraid to say at one place what I uttered at another. 
What 1 am saying here I suppose I say to a vast audience as 
strongly tending to Abolitionism as any audience in the State of 
Illinois, and I believe I am saying that which, if it would be otfen- 
sive to any persons and render them enemies to myself, would be 
olfensive to persons in this audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the Judge the interrogatories, so 
far as I have framed them. I will bring forward a new installment 
when I gi‘t them ready. I will bring them forward now, only reach- 
ing to number four. 

The rir.st one is : — 

QnvHt'ion 1, If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely un- 
objectionable in all other respects, adopt a State constitution, and 
ask admission into the Union under it, before they have the requisite 
number of inhabitants according to the English bill, — some ninety- 
three thousand, — will you vote to admit them? 

Q. 2. Can tlu^ people of a United States Territory, in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude 
slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a State constitu- 
tion? 

Q. .3. If tile Supreme Court of the United States shall decide 
that States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in 
favor of acquiescing in, adopting, and following, such decision as a 
rule of political action? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in dis- 
regard of how such acquisition may alfect the nation on the slavery 
question? 
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THOSE “SPRINGFIELD” RESOLUTIONS. 

As introdiK^tory to these Interrogatories which Judge Douglas 
propounded to me at Ottawa, he read a set of resolutions which he 
said Judge Trumbull and myself had participated in adopting, in 
the first llepublican State Convention, held at Springfield in Octo- 
ber, 1854. He insisted that I and Judge Trumbull, and perhaps the 
entire Ilepul)licnn party, were responsilde for the doctrines contained 
in the set of resolutions which he read, and I understand that it was 
from that set of resolutions that he deduced the interrogatories 
which he propounded to me, using these resolutions as a sort of 
authority for propounding those questions to me. Now, I say here 
to-day that I do not answer his interrogatories because of* their 
springing at all from that set of resolutions which he read. I an- 
swered them because Judge Douglas thought fit to ask them. I do 
not now, nor never did, recognize any responsibility upon myself in 
that set of resolutions. When T replied to him on that occasion, I 
assured him that I neyei* hud anything to do with them. I repeat 
here to-day that I never in any possible form had anything to do 
with that set of resolutions. 

It turns out, I believe, that those resolutions were never passed 
in any convention held in Springfield. It turns out that they were 
never passed at any convention or any public meeting that I had 
any part in. I believe it turns out, in addition to all this, that 
there was not, in the fall of 1854, any convention holding a session 
in Springfield, calling itself a Republican State Convention ; yet it is 
true there was a convention, or assemblage of men calling them- 
selves a convention, at Springfield, that did pass stunc resolutions. 
I)Ut so little did 1 really know of the proceedings of that conven- 
tion, or what set of resolutions they hud passed, though having a 
general knowledge that there had been such an assemblage of men 
there, tliat when Judge Douglas read the resolutions, I really did 
not know but they had been the resolutions passed tlnui and there. 
1 did not question that they were the resolutions adopted. For I 
could not bring myself to suppose that Judge Douglas could say 
what he did upon this subject without knowing that it was true. I 
contented myself, on that occasion, with denying, as I truly could, 
all connection with them, not denying or affirming whether they 
were passed at Springfield. Now, it turns out that he had got hold 
of some resolutions passed at some convention or public meeting in 
Kane County. I wish to say here, that I do n’t conceive that in any 
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fair and just mind this discovery relieves me at all. I had just as 
much to do with tlie convention in Kane County as that at Spring- 
field. I am just as much responsible for the resolutions at Kane 
County as those at Springfield, — the amount of the responsibility 
being exactly nothing in cither case; no more than there would be 
in regard to a set of resolutions passed in the moon. 

I allude to this extraordinary matter in this canvass for some 
further purpose than anything yet advanced. Judge Douglas did 
not make his statement upon that occasion as matters that he be- 
lieved to be true, but he stated them roundly as h-lng true, in such 
form as to pledge his veracity for their truth. When the whole 
matter turns out as it does, and when we consider who Judge 
Dougins is, — that he is a distinguished Senator of the United 
States; that lie has served nearl}' twelve years as such; that his 
character is not at all limited as an ordinary Semitor of the United 
States, but that his name has become of world-wide renown, — it is 
most fxtmorduinn/ that he should so far forget all the suggestions 
of justice to an adversary, or of prudence to himself, as to venture 
upon the assertion of that which the slightest inve.stigation would 
have shown him to be wholly false. I can only account for his hav- 
ing done so upon the supposition that that evil genius which has at- 
tended him through his life, giving to him an apparent astonishing 
prosperity, such as to lead very many good men to doubt there be- 
ing any advantage in virtue over vice, — I say I can only account 
for it on the supposition that that evil genius has at last made up 
its mind to forsake him. 

And 1 may add that another extraordinary feature of the Judge's 
conduct in this canvass — made more extraordinary by this inci- 
dent — is, that he is in the habit, in almost all the speeches he 
irnikes, of charging falsehood upon his adversaries, myself tind oth- 
ers. 1 now ask whether he is able to find in anything that Judge 
Trumbull, for instance, has said, or in anything that 1 have said, a 
justification at all compared with what we have, in this instance, 
for that sort of vulgarity. 

AS TO THAT “CONSPIRACY.” 

I have been in the habit of charging as a matter of belief on 
my part that, in the introduction of the Nebraska bill into Congress, 
there was a conspiracy to make slavery perpetual and national. I 
have arranged from time to time the evidence which establishes 
and proves the truth of this charge. I recurred to this charge at 
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Ottawa. I shall not now have time to dwell upon it at very great 
length; but inasmuch as Judge Douglas, in his reply of half an 
hour, made some points upon me in relation to it, I propose notic- 
ing a few of them. 

The Judge insists that, in the first speech I made, in which I very 
distinctly made that charge, he tliouglit for a good while T was in fun ! 
that 1 was playful ; that 1 was not sincere about it; and that he 
only grew angry and somewhat excited when he found that I insisted 
upon it as a mutter of earnestness. He says he characterized it as 
a falseliood as far as I implicated his moral character in that transac- 
tion. Well, 1 did not know, till he presented that view, that I had 
implicated his moral character. He is very much in the habit, 
when he argues me up into a position I never thought of occupying, 
of very cosily saying he has no doubt Lincoln is “conscientious” in 
saying so. He should remember that I did not know but what he 
was ALTOGETHER “ CONSCIENTIOUS” in that matter. I can conceive 
it possible for men to conspire to do a good thing, and I really find 
nothing in Judge Douglas’s course or arguments that is contrary to, 
or inconsistent with, his lielief of a conspiracy to nationalize and 
spread slavery as being a good and blessed thing; and so I hope he 
will understand that I do not at all question but that in all this 
matter he is entirely “ conscientious.” 

But to draw your attention to one of the points I made in this 
case, beginning at the beginning. When the Nebraska bill was in- 
troduced, or a short time afterward, by an amendment, I believe, it 
was provided that it must be considered “the true intent and mean- 
ing of this Act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, 
or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the (Constitution of the United States.’' I 
have called his attention to the fact that when he and some others 
began arguing that they were giving an increased degree of liberty 
to the people in the Territories over and above what they formerly 
had on the question of slavery, a question was raised whether the 
law was enacted to give such unconditional liberty to the peo})le; 
and to test the sincerity of this mode of argument, Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, introduced an amendment, in which he made the law — if the 
amendment were adopted — expressly declare that the people of 
the Territory should have the power to exclude slavery if they 
^saw fit. 

I have asked attention also to the fact that Judge Douglas and 
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those who acted with him voted that amendment down, notwith- 
standing it expressed exactly the thing they said was the true in- 
tent and meaning of the law. I have called attention to the fact 
that in subsequent times a decision of the Supreme Court has been 
made, in which it has been declared that a Territorial Legislature has 
no constitutional right to exclude slavery. And I have argued and 
said that for men who did intend that the people of J:he Territory 
should have the right to exclude slavery absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally, the voting down of Chase’s amendment is wholly inex- 
plicable. It is a puzzle, a riddle. But I have said that with 
men who did look forward to such a decision, or who had it in con- 
templation that such a decision of the Supreme Court would or 
might be made, the voting down of that amendment would be per- 
fectly rational and intelligible. It would keep Congress from com- 
ing in collision with the decision when it was made. 

Anybody can conceive that if there was an intention or expecta- 
tion that such a decision was to follow, it would not be a very desira- 
ble party attitude to get into, for the Supreme Court — all or nearly 
all its members belonging to the same party — to decide one way, 
when the party in Congress had decided the other way. Hence it 
would be very rational for men expecting such a decision to keep 
the niche in that law clear for it. After pointing this out, I tell 
Judge Douglas that it looks to me as though here was the reason 
why Chase's amendment was voted down. I tell him that, as he did 
it, and knows why he did it, if it was done for a reason ditTcrent 
from this, he knows what that reason was^ and can tell us what it was. 
I tell him, also, it will be vastly more satisfactory to the country 
for him to give some other plausible, intelligible, reason wh^ it was 
voted down than to stand upon his dignity and call people liars. 

Well, on Saturday he did make his answer; and what do you 
think it was? He says if I had only taken upon myself to tell the 
whole truth about that amendment of Chase’s, no explanation would 
have been necessary on his part, — or words to that effect. Now, I 
say here that I am quite unconscious of having suppressed anything 
material to the case, and I am very frank to admit if there is any 
sound reason other than that which appeared to me material, it is 
quite fair for him to present it. What reason does he propose? — 
That when Chase came forward with his amendment expressly au- 
thorizing the people to exclude slavery from the limits of every Terri- 
tory, General Cass proposed to Chase, if he (Chase) would add to 
his amendment that the people' should have the power to introduce 
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or exclude, they would let it go. This is substantially all of his 
reply. And because Chase would not do that, they voted his 
amendment down. Well, it turns out, I believe, upon exalniiiation, 
that General Cass took some part in the little running debate upon 
that amendment, and then ran away and did not vote on it at all Is 
not that the fact? So confident, as I think, was General Cass that 
there was a snake somewhere about, he chose to run away from the 
whole thing. This is an inference I draw from the fact that, 
though he took part in tlie debate, his name does not appear in the 
ayes and noes. But does Judge Douglas’s reply amount to a satis- 
factory answer? [Cries of Yes,” “Yes,” and “No,” “No.”] 
There is some little difl^erelice of opinion here. 

But I ask attention to a few more views bearing on the question 
of whether it amounts to a satisfactory answer. The men who were 
determined that that amendment should not get into the bill and 
spoil the place where the Dred Scott decision was to come in, sought 
an excuse to get rid of it somewhere. One of these ways — one of 
these excuses — was to ask Chase to add to his proposed amend- 
ment a provision that the people might introduce slavery if they 
wanted to. They very well knew Chase would do'no such thing, 
that Mr. Chase was one of the men differing from them on the 
broad principle of his insisting that freedom was better than slavery, 
— a man who would not consent to enact a law, penned witii his 
own hand, by which he was made to recognize slavery on the one 
hand, and liberty on the other, as precisely equal; and when they 
insisted on his doing this, they very well knew they insisted on that 
which he would not for a moment think of doing, and that they 
were only bluffing him. I believe (I have not, since he made his 
answer, had a chance to examine the journals or Congressional 
Globe and therefore speak from memory) — I believe the state of 
the bill ht that time, according to parliamentary rules, was such 
that no member could propose an additional amendment to Chase’s 
amendment. I rather thinii this is the truth, — the Judge shakes 
his head. Very well. I would like to know, then, if they wanted 
Chases amendment fixed over, why somebody else could not hive offered 
to do itf If they wanted it amended, why did they not offer the 
amendment? Why did l;hey stand there taunting and quibbling at 
Chase? Why did they not put it in themselves f 

But to put it on the other ground : Suppose that there was such 
an amendment offered, and Chase’s was an amendment to an amend- 
ment j until one is disposed of, by parliamentary law you cannot pile 
14 
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another on. Then all these gentlemen had to do was to vote Chase’s 
on, and then, in the amended form in which the whole stood, add 
their own amendment to it, if they wanted to put it in that shape. 
This was all they were obliged to do, and the ayes and noes show 
that there were thirty-six who voted it down, against ten who voted 
in favor of it. The thirty-six held entire sway and control. They 
could in some form or other have put that bill in the exact shape 
they wanted. If there was a rule preventing their amending it at 
the time, they could pass that, and then. Chase’s amendment being 
merged, put it in the shape they wanted. They did not choose to 
do so, but they went into a quibble with Chase to get him to add 
what they knew he would not add, and beTcause he would not, they 
stand upon that flimsy pretext for voting down what they argued 
was the meaning and intent of their own bill. They left room 
thereby for this Dred Scott decision, which goes very far to make 
slavery national throughout the United States. 

I pass one or two points I have, because my time will very soon 
expire; but I must be allowed to say that Judge Douglas recurs 
again, as he did upon one or tw’o other occasions, to the enormity 
of Lincoln, — Jin insignificant individual like Lincoln, — upon 
his ipse dixit charging a conspiracy upon a large number of 
members of Congress, the Supreme Court, and two Presidents, 
to nationalize slavery. I want to say that, in the first place, 
I have made no charge of this sort upon my ipse dixit. I have only 
arrayed the evidence tending to prove it, and presented it to the 
understanding of others, saying what I think it proves, but giving 
you the means of judging whether it proves it or not. This is pre- 
cisely what I have done. I have not placed it upon my ipse dixit at 
all. 

On this occasion, I wish to recall his attention to a piece of 
evidence which I brought forward at Ottawa on Saturday, showing 
that he had made substantially the same charge against substantially 
the same jwrsonsy excluding his dear self from the category. I ask 
him to give some attention to the evidence which I brought forward 
that he himself had discovered a “fatal blow being struck” against 
the right of the people to exclude slavery from their limits, which 
fatal blow he assumed as in evidence in an article in the Washing- 
ton Unioriy published “ by authority. ” I ask by whose authority? 
He discovers a similar or identical provision in the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. , Made by whom? The framers of that Constitution, 
j^dvocateci by whom ? By all the 9xembers of the party in the nation, 
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who advocated the introduction of Kansas ^to the Union uader the 
Lccompton Constitution. ^ 

I have asked his attention to the evidence 'that* he arrayed to 
prove that such a fatal blow was being struck, and to the facts 
which lie brought forward in support of that charge, — being identi- 
cal with the one which he thinks so villanoiis in me. lie pointed it, 
not at a iKHvspaper editor merely, but at the President and his Cabi- 
net and the members of Congress advocating the Leeompton Consti- 
tution and those framing that instrument. I must again be 
permitted to remind him that although my ipHc dixit may not be as 
great as his, yet it somewhat reduces the force of his calling my 
attention to the vimmiity of my making a like charge against him. 

Go on, Judge Douglas. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S REPLY. 

L.vdies and GEN'fLE.MEN: The silence with which you have lis- 
tened to Mr. Lincoln during his hour is creditable to this vast 
audience, composed of men of various political parties. N«)thing is 
more honorable to any large mass of people assembled for the pur- 
po.se of a fair discussion than that kind and respectful attention 
that is yielded, not only to your political friends, but to those who 
are opposed to you in politics. .. 

I am glad that at last I have brought Mr. Lincoln to the con- 
clusion that he had better deline his position on certain political 
questions to which I called hi.s attention at Ottawa. He there 
showed no disposition, no inclination, to answer them. I did not 
present idle questions for him lo answer, merely for my gratifica- 
tion. I laid the foundation for those interrogatories by showing 
that they constituted the platform of the party whose nominee he is 
for the Senate. I did not presume that I had the right to catechise 
him as I saw proper, unless I showed that his party, or a majority of 
it, stood upon the platform and were in favor of the propositions, 
upon which my questions were based. I desired simply to know, 
inasmuch as lie had been nominated as the first, last, and only 
choice of his party, whether he concurred in the platform which 
that party had adopted for its government. In a few moments I 
will proceed to review the answers which he has given to these inter- 
rogatories; but, in order to relieve his anxiety, I will first respond 
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to these which he has presented to me. Mark you, he has not pre- 
sented interrogatories which have ever received the sanction of the 
party with which I am acting, and hence he has no other foundation 
for them than his own cnriosity. 

Douglas’s answers. 

First, he desires to know if the people of Kansas shall form a 
constitution by means entirely proper and unobjectionable, and ask 
admission into the Union as a State, before they have the requisite 
population for a member of Congress, whether I will vote for that 
admission. Well, now, I regret exceedingly that he did not answer 
that interrogatory himself before he put it to me, in order that we 
might understand, and not be left to infer, on which side ho is. 
Mr. Trumbull, during the last session of Congress, voted from the 
beginning to the end against the admission of Oregon, although a 
Free State, because she had not the requisite population for a mem- 
ber of Congress. Mr. Trumbull would not consent, under any cir- 
cumstances, to let a State, Free or Slave, come into the Union until 
it had the requisite population. As Mr. Trumbull is in the field, 
fighting for Mr. Lincoln, T would like to have Mr. Lincoln answer 
his own question, and tell me whether he is fighting Trumbull on 
that issue or not. 

But I will answer his question. In reference to Kansas, it is 
my opinion that as she has population enough to constitute a Slave 
State, she has people enough for a Free State. I will not make 
Kansas an exceptional case to the other States of the Union. I 
hold it to be a sound rule, of universal application, to require a 
Territory to contain the requisite population for a member of Con- 
gress before it is admitted as a State into the Union. I made that 
proposition in the Senate in 18o6, and I renewed it during the last 
session, in a bill providing that no Territory of the United States 
should form a constitution and apply for admission until it had the 
requisite population. On another occasion I proposed that neither 
Kansas nor any other Territory should be admitted until it had the 
requisite population. Congress did not adopt any of my proposi- 
tions containing this general rule, but did make an exception of 
Kansas. I will stand, by that exception. Either Kansas must come 
in as a Free State, with whatever population she may have, or the 
rule must be applied to all the other Territories alike. I therefore 
answer at 6nce, that, it having been decided that Kansas has people 
enough for a Slave State, I hold that she has enough for a Free 
State. 
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i hope Mr. Lincoln is satisfied with my answer ; and now 1 
would like to get his answer to his own interrogatory, — whether or 
not he will vote to admit Kansas before she has the requisite popu- 
lation. I want to know whether he will vote to admit Oregon before 
that Territory has the requisite population. Mr. Trumbull will not, 
and the same reason that commits Mr. Trumbull against the admis- 
sion of Oregon, commits him against Kansas, even if she should 
apply for admission as a Free State. If there is any sincerity, any 
truth, ill the argument of Mr. Trumbull in the Sen ite, against the 
admission of Oregon because she had not 93,420 people, although 
her population was larger than that of Kansas, he stands pledged 
against the admission of both Oregon and Kansas until they have 
93,420 inhabitants. I would like Mr. Lincoln to answer this qu(‘s- 
tion. 1 would like him to take his own medicine. If he differs 
with Mr. Trumbull, let him answer his argument against the admis- 
sion of Oregon, instead of poking questions at me. 

ANSWER TO THE SECOND QUESTION. 

The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lincoln is. Can the 
people of a Territory in any lawful way, against the wishes of any 
citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from their limits prior 
to the formation of a State constitution ? I answer emphatically, 
as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a hundred times from every 
stump in Illinois, that in my opinion the people of a Territory can, 
by lawful means, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the 
formation of a State constitution. Mr. Lincoln know that I had 
answered that question over and over again. Ho heard mo argue 
the Nebraska bill on that principle all over the State in 1854, in 
1855, and in 1856, and ho has no excuse for protending to be in 
doubt as to my position on that question. It matters not what way 
the Supreme Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract question 
whether slavery may or may not go into a Territory under the 
Constitution, the people have the lawful moans to introduce it or 
exclude it as they please, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a 
day or an hour anywhere, unless it is supported by local police reg- 
ulations. Those police regulations can only be established by the 
local legislature ; and if the people are opposed to slavery, they will 
elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly legislation 
effectually prevent the introduction of it into their midst. If, on 
the contrary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its exten- 
sion. Hence, no matter what the decision of the Supreme Court 
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may be on tbat abstract question, still the right of the people'^ to 
make a Slave Territory or a Free Territory is perfect and complete 
under the Nebraska bill. I hope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer sat- 
isfactory on that point. 

In this connection, I will notice the charge which he has intro- 
duced in relation to Mr. Chase’s amendment. I thought that T h:\d 
chased that amendment out of Mr. Lincoln’s brain at Ottawa ; but 
it seems that it still haunts liis imagination, and he is not yet satis- 
fied. I had supposed that he would be ashamed to press that ques- 
tion further. He is a lawyer, and has been a member of Congress, 
and has occiijlied his time and amused you by telling you about par- 
liamentary proceedings. He ought to have known better than to 
try to palm off his miserable impositions upon this intelligent audi- 
ence. The Nebraska bill provided that the legislative power and 
authority of the said Territory should extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the organic act and the Constitution of 
the United States. It did not make any exception as to slavery, 
but gave all the power that it was possible for Congress to give, 
without violating the Constitution, to the Territorial legislature, 
with no exception or limitation on the subject of slavery at all. 
The language of that bill which I have quoted, gave the full power 
and the full authority over the subject of slavery, affirmatively and 
negatively, to introduce it or exclude it, so far as the Constitution 
of the United States would permit. What more could Mr. Chase 
give by his amendment? Nothing. He offered his amendment for 
the identical purpose for which Mr. Lincoln is using it, — to enable 
demagogues in the country to try and deceive the people. 

His amendment was to this effect. It provided that the legisla- 
ture should have the power to exclude slavery ; and General Cass 
suggested, “Why not give the power to introduce as well as 
exclude? ” The answer was, They have the power already in the 
bill to do both. Chase was afraid his amendment would be adopted 
if he put the alternative proposition, and so make it fair both ways, 
but would not yield. He offered it for the purpose of having it re- 
jected. He offered it, as he has himself avowed over and over again, 
simply to make capital out of it for the stump. He expected that 
it would be capital for small politicians in the country, and that 
they would make an effort to deceive the people with it ; and he was 
not mistaken, for Lincoln is carrying out the plan admirably. Lin- 
coln knows that the Nebraska bill, without Chase’s amendment, 
gave all the power which the Constitution would permit. Could 
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Congress confer any more? Could Congress go beyond the Const! - 
tutioi>of the country? We gave all — a full grant, with no exception 
in. regard to slavery one way or the other. We left that question as 
we left all others, to be decided by the people for themselves, just 
as they pleased. I will not occupy my time on this question. I 
have argued it before, all over Illinois. I have argued it in this 
beautiful city of Freeport ; I have argued it in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, avowing the same sentiments and the same 
principles. I have not been afraid to avow my sentiments up here 
for fear I would be trotted down into Egypt. 

ANSWER TO THE THIRD QUESTION. 

The third question which Mr. Lincoln presented is, If the Su- 
})reme Court of the United States shall decide that a State of this 
Union cannot exclude slavery from its own limits, will I submit to 
it? I am amazed that Lincoln should ask such a question. [Voice: 
“A schoolboy knows better.”] Yes, a schoolboy does know better. 
Mr. Lincoln’s object is to cast an imputation upon the Supreme 
Court. He knows that there never was but one man in America, 
claiming any degree of intelligence or decency, who ever for a 
moment pretended such a thing. It is true that the Washington 
Union^ in an article published on the 17th of last December, did 
put forth that doctrine, and I denounced the article on the floor of 
the Senate, in a speech which Mr. Lincoln now pretends was against 
the President. The Union had claimed that slavery had a* right 
to go into the Free States, and that any provision in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the Free States to the contrary were null and void. 
I denounced it in the Senate, as I said before, and I was the first 
man who did. J/nicoln’s friends, Trumbull, and Seward, and Hale, 
and Wilson, and the whole Black Republican side of the Senate, 
were silent. They left it to me to denounce it. 

And what was the reply made to me on that occasion? Mr. 
Toombs, of Georgia, got up and undertook to lecture me on the 
ground that I ought not to have deemed the article worthy of notice, 
and ought not to have replied to it; that there was not one man, 
woman, or child south of the Potomac, in any Slave State, who did 
not repudiate any such pretension Mr. Lincoln knows that that 
reply was made on the spot, and yet now he asks this question. 
He might as well ask me, Suppose Mr. Lincoln should steal a 
horse, would I sanction it, and it would be as genteel in me to ask 
him, in the event he stole a horse, wliat ought to be done with him. 
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He casts an imputation upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by supposing that they would violate the Constitution of the 
United States. I tell him that such a thing is not possible. It 
^would be an act of moral ti’eason that no man on the bench could 
ever descend to. Mr. Lincoln himself would never in his partisan 
feelings so far forget what was right as to be guilty of such an act. 

ANSWER TO THE FOURTH QUESTION. 

The fourth question of Mr. Lincoln is, Are you in favor of 
acquiring additional territory, m disregard as to how such acquisi- 
tion may affect the Union on ^e Slavery question? This question 
is very ingeniously and cunningly put. 

The Black Republican creed lays it down expressly that under 
no circumstances shall we acquire any more territory, unless slavery 
is first prohibited in the country. I ask Mr. Lincoln whether he is 
in favor of that proposition. Are you [addressing Mr. Lincoln] op- 
posed to the acquisition of any more territory, under any circum- 
stances, unless slavery is prohibited in it? That he does not like 
to answer. When I ask him whether he stands up to that article in 
the platform of his party, he turns, Yankee-fashion, and without 
answering it, asks me whether I am in favor of acquiring territory 
without regard to how it may affect the Union on the slavery ques- 
tion. I answer that whenever it becomes necessary, in our growth 
and progress, to acquire more territory, that I am in favor of it, 
without reference to the question of slavery; and when we have 
acquired it, I will leave the people free to do as they please, either 
to make it slave or free territory, as they prefer. It is idle to tell 
me or you that we have territory enough. Our fathers supposed 
that we had enough when our territory extended to the Mississippi 
River; but a few 3"ears’ growth and expansion satisfied them that 
we needed more, and the Louisiana Territory, from the West branch of 
the Mississippi to the British possessions, was acquired. Then we 
acquired Oregon, then California and New Mexico. We have enough 
now for the present; but this is a young and a growing nation. It 
swarms as often as a hive of bees ; and as new swarms are turned 
out each year, there must be hives in which they can gather and 
make their honey. 

In less than fifteen years, if the same progress that has distin- 
guished this country for the last fifteen years continues, every foot 
of , vacant land between this and tlie Pacific Ocean, owned by the 
United States, will be occupied. Will you not continue to increase 
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at the end of fifteen years as well as now? I tell yon, increase, 
and multiply, and expand, is the law of this nation’s existence. 
You cannot limit this great Republic by mere boundary lines, saying, 
“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Any one of you gentle- 
men might as well say to a son twelve years old that he is big 
enough, and must not grow any larger; and in order to prevent his 
growth, put a hoop around him to keep him to his present size. 
What would be the result ? Either the hoop must burst and be rent 
asunder, or the child must die. So it would be with this great 
nation. With our natural increase, growing with a rapidity unknown 
in any other part of the globe, with the tide of emigration that is 
fleeing from despotism in the old world to seek refuge in our own, 
there is. a constant torrent pouring into this country that requires 
more land, more territory upon which to settle; and just as fast as 
our interests and our destiny require additional territory in the North, 
in the South, or on the islands of the ocean, I am for it; and when we 
acquire it., will leave the people, according to the Nebraska bill, free 
to do as they please on the subject of slavery and every other 
question. 

I trust now that Mr. Lincoln will deem himself answered on his 
four points. He racked his brain so much in devising these four 
questions that he exhausted himself, and bad not strength enough 
to invent the others. As soon as he is able to hold a council with 
his advisers, Lovejoy, Farnsworth, and Fred Douglass, he will frame 
and propound others. [Voices: “Good, good.”] You Black Re- 
publicans who say good, I have no doubt think that they are all 
good men. 

I have reason to recollect that some people in this country think 
that Frt;d Douglass is a very good man. The last time I came here 
to make a speech, while talking from the stand to you, people of 
Freeport, as 1 am doing to-day, I saw a carriage — and a magnifi- 
cent one it was, — drive up and take a position on the outside of the 
crowd; a beautiful young lady was sitting on the box-seat, whilst 
Fred Douglass and her mother reclined inside, and the owner of the 
carriage acted as driver, 1 saw this in your own town. [Voices; 
“What of it? ”] All I have to say of it is this, that if you. Black 
Republicans, think that the negro ought to be on a social equality 
with your wives and daughters, and ride in a carriage with your 
wife, whilst you drive the team, you have a perfect right to do so. 

I am told that one of Fred Douglass’s kinsmen, another rich 
black negro, is now traveling in this part of the State, making 
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speeches for his friend Lincoln as the champion of black men. 
[Voices : “What have you to say against it ? ”] All I have to say 
on that subject is, that those of you who believe that the negro is 
your equal and ought to be on an equality with you socially, politi- 
cally, and legally, have a right to entertain those opinions, and of 
course will vote for Mr. Lincoln. 

AS TO THE “ SPRINGFIELD ” RESOLUTION. 

I have a word to say on Mr. Lincoln’s answer to the interroga- 
tories contained in rny speech at Ottawa, and which he has pre- 
tended to reply to here to-day. Mr. Lincoln makes a great parade 
of the fact tliat I quoted a platform as having been adopted by the 
Black llepiiblican party at Springfield in 1854, which, it turns out, 
was adopted at another place. Mr. Lincoln loses sight of the thing 
itself in his ecstasies over the mistake I made in stating the place 
where it w^as done. lie thinks that that platform was not adopted 
on the right ‘ ‘ spot. ” 

When T put the direct questions to Mr. Lincoln to ascertain 
whether he now stands pledged to that creed, — to the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law, a refusal to admit any more Slave 
States into the Union, even if the people want them, a determination 
to apply the Wilmot Proviso, not only to all the territory we now 
have, but all that we may hereafter acquire, — he refused to answer; 
and his followers say, in excuse, that the resolutions upon which 1 
based my interrogatories were not adopted at the ^ bright spot." 
Lincoln and his political friends are great on “ In Congress, 

as a representative of this State, he declared the Mexican war to be 
unjust and infamous, and would not support it, or acknowledge his 
own country to be right in the contest, because lie said that Ameri- 
can blood was not shed on American soil in the “ right spot. And 
now he cannot answer the questions I put to him at Ottawa because 
the resolutions I read were not adopted at the right spot." It 
may be possible that I was led into an error as to the spot on which 
the resolutions I then read were proclaimed, but I was not, and am 
not, in error as to the fact of their forming the basis of the creed of 
the Republican party when that party was first organized. 

I will state to you the evidence I had, and upon which T relied 
for my statement that the resolutions in question were adopted at 
Springfield on the 5th of October, 1854. Although I was aware 
that such resolutions had been passed in this district, and nearly all 
the Northern Congressional Districts and County Conventions, I had 
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not noticed whether or not they had been adopted by any State 
Convention. In 1856, a debate arose yi Congress between Major 
Thomas L. Harris, of the Springfield District, and Mr. Norton, of 
the Joliet District, on political mattei's connected with our State, in 
the course of which, Major Harris quoted those resolutions as liaving 
been passed by the first Republican State Convention that ever as- 
sembled in Illinois. I knew that Major Harris was remarkable for 
his accuracy, that he was a very conscientious and sincere man, 
and I also noticed that Norton did not question the accuracy of 
this statement. T therefore took it for granted that it was so ; and 
the other day when I concluded to use the resolutions at Ottawa, I 
wrote to Charles II. Lanphier, editor of the Register at 

Springfield, calling his attention to them, telling him that T had 
been informed that Major Harris w'as lying sick at Springfield, and 
desiring him to call upon him and ascertain all the facts concerning 
the resolutions, the time and the place where they were adopted. 
In reply, Mr, Lanphier sent me two copies of his paper, which I 
have here. The first is a copy of the Shtte Register^ published 
at Springfield, Mr. Lincolns owm town, on the lOth of October, 
1854, only eleven days after the adjournment of the Convention, 
from which 1 desire to read the following : — 

“Duririfr th(3 late discussions in this city, Lincoln made a speech, to 
which Judge Douglas replied. In Lincoln’s speccli he took the broad 
ground that, according to the Declaration of Independence, the wlntes 
and blacks are equal. From this he drew the conclusion, which he 
.several times repeated, that the white man had no right to pass laws for 
the government of the black man witliout tlui nigger's consent. This 
speech of Lincoln’s was heard and applauded by all the Abolitionists as- 
sembled in Springfield. So .soon as Mr. Lincoln was done speaking, Mr. 
Codding arose, and requested all the delegates to the Black Republican 
Convention to withdraw into the Senate chamber. They did so; and after 
long deliberation, they laid down the following Abolition platform as the 
platform on which they stood. We call the particular attention of all our 
readers to it.” 

Then follows the identical platform, word for word, which I read 
at Ottawa. Now, that was published in Mr. Lincoln’s own town, 
eleven days after the Convention was held, and it has remained on 
record up to this day never contradicted. 

When T quoted the resolutions at Ottawa and questioned Mr. 
Lincoln in relation to them, he said that his name was on the com- 
mittee that reported them, but he did not serve, nor did he think 
he served, because he was, or thought he was, in Tazewell County 
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at the time the Convention was in session. He did not deny that 
the resolutions were passed by the Springfield Convention. He did 
not know better, and evidently thought that they were ; but after- 
ward his friends declared that they had discovered that they varied 
in some repects from the resolutions passed by that Convention. I 
have shown you that I had good evidence for believing that the re- 
solutions had been passed at Springfield. Mr. Lincoln ought to 
have known better ; but not a word is said about his ignorance on 
the subject, whilst I, notwithstanding the circumstances, am accused 
of forgery. 

PLATFORM OP 1854. 

Now, I will show 3 'ou that if I have made a mistake as to the 
place where these resolutions were adopted, — and when I get down 
to Springfield I will investigate the matter, and see whether or not 
I have, that the principles th.ey enunciate wore adopted as the 
Black Republican platform [Voices ; “ White, white ”J, in the vari- 
ous counties and Congressional Districts throughout the north end 
of the State in 1854. This platform was adopted in nearly every 
county that gave a Black Republican majority for the Legislature 
in that year, and here is a man [pointing to Mr. Denio, who sat on 
the stand near Deacon Bross] who knows as well as any living man 
that it was the creed of the Black Republican party at that time. 1 
would be willing to call Denio as a witness, or any other honest man 
belonging to that party. I will now read the resolutions adopted at 
the Rockford Convention on the 80th of August, 1854, which 
nominated Washburne for Congress. You elected him on the fol- 
lowing platform : — 

“ Ilesolred, That the continued and increasing aggressions of slavery in 
our country are destructive of the best rights of a free people, and that 
such aggressions cannot be successfully resisted without the united poli- 
tical action of all good men 

“iieseW, That the citizens of the United States hold in their hands 
peaceful, constitutional, and efficient' remedy against the encroacliments 
of the sla\c power, — the ballot-box: and if that remedy is boldly and 
wisely applied, the principles of liberty and eternal justice will be 
established. 

Resolved, That we accept this issue forced upon us by the slave 
power, and, in defense of freedom, will co-operate and be known as 
Republicans, pledged to the accomplishment of the following purposes : 

“ To bring the Administration of the Government back to the control 
of first principles ; to restore Kansas and Nebraska to tlu^ position of Free 
Territories; to repeal and entirely abrogate the Fugitive-Slave law; to 
restrict slavery to those States in which it exists ;*to,prohibit the admis- 
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Sion of any more Slave States into t^e Union ; to exclude slavery from all 
the Territories over which the General Government has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion ; and to r<‘sist the acquisition of any more Territories, unless the 
introduction of slavery therein forever shall have been prohibited. 

Beaoloed, That in furtherance of these principles we will use such 
constitutional and lawful means as shall seem best adapted to their ac- 
complishment, and that we will support no man for office under the (ion- 
eral or State Government who is not positively committed to the support 
of these principles, and whose personal character and conduct is not a 
guarantee that he is reliable, and shall abjure all parly alh'giance and ties. 

** Jiesoked, That we cordially invite persons of all former political par- 
ties whatever, in favor of the object exin-essed in the above resolutions, 
to unite with us in carrying them into effect.” 

Well, you think that is a very good platform, do you not ? If 
you do, if you approve it now, and think it is all right, you will not 
join with those men who say that I libel you by calling these your 
principles, will you ? Now, Mr. Lincoln complains ; Mr. Lincoln 
charges that I did you and him injustice by saying that this was the 
platform of your party. I am told that Washburne made a speech 
in Galena last night, in which he abused me awfully for bi’inging to 
light this platform, on which he was elected to Congress. He 
thought that you had forgotten it, as he and Mr. Lincoln desires to. 
He did not deny but that you had adopted it, and that he had sub- 
scribed to and was pledged by it, but he did not think it was fair to 
call it up and remind the people that it was their platform. 

But I am glad to find that you are more honest in your Aboli- 
tionism than your leaders, by avowing that it is your platform, and 
right in your opinion. 

In the adoption of that platform, you not only, declared that you 
would resist the admission of any more Slave States, and work for 
the repeal of the Fugitive- Slave law, but you pledged yourselves not 
to vote for any man for State or Federal offices who was not com- 
mitted to these principles. You were thus committed. Similar 
resolutions to those were adopted in your county Convention here, 
and now with your admissions that they are your platform and em- 
body your sentiments now as they did then, what do you think of 
Mr. Lincoln, your candidate for the United States Senate, who is 
attempting to dodge the responsibility of this platform, because it 
was not adopted in the right spot. I thought that it was adopted 
in Springfield ; but it turns out it was not, that it was adopted at 
Rockford, and in the various counties which comprise this Con- 
gressional District. When I get into the next district, I will show 
that the same platform was adopted there, and so on through the 
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State, until I nail the responsibility of it upon the back of the Black 
Republican party throughout the State. 

A Voice. — Could n’t you modify, and call it brown ? 

Jf/*. Dough. — Not a bit. I thought that you were becoming a 
little brown when your members in Congress voted for the Critten- 
den-Monlgomery bill ; but since you have backed out from that 
position and gone back to Abolitionism you are black, and not 
brown. 

Gentlemen, T have «hown you what your platform was in 1854. 
You still adhere to it. The same platform was adopted by nearly 
all the counties where the Black Republican parly had a majority in 
1854. I wish now to call your attention to the action of your rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature when they assembled together at 
Springfield. In the first place, you must remember that this was 
the organization of a new party. It is so declared in the resolutions 
themselves, which say that you are going to dissolve all old party 
ties and call the new party Republican. The old Whig party was 
to have its throat cut from car to ear, and the Democratic party was 
to be annihilated and blotted out of existence, whilst in lieu of 
these parties the Black Republican party was to bo organized on 
this Abolition platform. You know who the chief leaders were in 
breaking up and de^stroying these two gr(‘at parties. Lincoln on the 
one hand, and Trumbull on the other, being disappointed politicians, 
and having retired or been driven to obscurity by an outraged con- 
stituency because of their political sins, formed a scheme to Abo- 
litionize the two parties, and lead the Old Line Whigs and Old Line 
Democrats captive, bound hand and foot, into the Abolition camp. 
G iddings. Chase, Fred Douglass, and Lovejoy W(jre here to christen 
them whenever they were brought in. Liiu^oln went to work to dis- 
solve the Old Line Whig party. Clay was dead ; and although the 
sod was not yet green on his grave, this man undertook to bring 
into disrepute those great Compromise measures of 1850, with 
which Clay and Webster were identified. 

Up to 1854 the old Whig party and the Democratic party had 
stood on a common platfoi-m so far as this slavery question was 
concerned. You Whigs and we Democrats dilfered about the bank, 
the tariff, distribution, 'the specie circular, and the sub-treasury, 
but we agreed on this slavery question, and the true mode of pre- 
serving the peace and harmony of the Union. The Compromise 
measures of 1850 were introduced, by Clay, were defended by Web- 
ster, and supported hy Cass, and were approN od by Fillmpre, and 
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sanctioned by the National* men of both parties. They constituted 
a common plank upon which both^V^higs and Democrats stood. In 
1852 the Whig party, in its last National Convention at Baltimore, 
indorsed and approved these measures of Clay, and so did the Nat- 
ional Convention of the Democratic party held that same year. 
Thus the Old Line Whigs and the Old Line Democrats stood pledged 
to the great principle of self-government, which guarantees to the 
people of each Territory the right to decide the slavery question for 
thcms('lves. In 1854, after the death of Clay and Webster, Mr. 
Lincoln, on the part of the Whigs, undertook to Abolitionize the 
Whig party, by dissolving it, transferring the mem})ers into tlie 
Abolition camp, and making them train under Giddings, Fred 
Douglass, Lovejoy, Chase, Farnsworth, and other Abolition leaders. 
Trumbull undertook to dissolve the Democratic party by taking old 
Democrats into the Abolition camp. Mr. Lincoln was aided in his 
efforts by many leading Whigs throughout the State, your member 
of Congress, !Mr. Washburne, being one of the most active. Trum- 
bull was aided by many renegades from the Democratic party, 
among whom were John Wentworth, Tom Turner, and others, with 
whom you arc familiar. 

[Mr. Turner, who was one of the moderators, here interposed, 
and said that he had drawn the resolutions which Senator Douglas 
had read. ] 

Mr. Douglas. — Yes, and Turner says that he drew these reso- 
lutions. [Voices: Hurrah for Turner,” “ lIuiTah for Douglas. ”] 
That is right ; give Turner cheers for drawing the resolutions if you 
approve them. If he drew those resolutions, he will not deny that 
they are the creed of the Black Bepublican party. 

Mr. Turner. — They are our creed exactly. 

Mr. Douglas . — And yet Lincoln denies that he stands on them. 
Mr. Turner says that the creed of the Black Republican party is the 
admission of no more Slave States, and yet Mr. Lincoln declares 
that ho would not like to be placed in a position where he would 
have to vote for them. All I have to say to friend Lincoln is, that 
T do not think there is much danger of his being placed in such a 
position. As Mr. Lincoln would be very sorry to be placed in such 
an embarrassing position as to be obliged to vote on the admission 
of anymore Slave States, I propose, out of mere kindness, to re- 
lieve him from any such necessity. 

When the bargain between Lincoln and Trumbull was completed 
for Abolitionizing the Whig and Deinocratic parties, they “spread 
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over the State, Lincoln still pretending to be an Old Line Whig, in 
order to “rope in "the Whigs, and Trumbull pretending to be as 
good a Democrat as he ever was, in order to coax the Democrats 
over into the Abolition ranks. They played the part that “decoy 
ducks ” play down on the Potomac River. In that part of the 
country they make artificial ducks, and put them on the water in 
places where the wild ducks are to be found, for the purpose of 
decoying them. Well, Lincoln and Trumbull played the part of 
these “decoy ducks,’ and deceived enough Old Line Whigs and Old 
Line Democrats to elect a Black Republican Jjegislature. When 
that Legislature met, the first thing it did was to elect as Speaker 
of the House the very man who is now boasting that he wrote the 
Abolition platform on which Lincoln will not stand. I want to 
know of Mr. Turner whether or not, whtu) he was elected, he was a 
good embodiment of Republican principles? 

Mr. Turner. — I hope 1 was then, and am now. 

Mr. Douglas. — He swears that ho hopes he was then, and is 
now. Tie wrote that Black Republican platform, and is satisfied 
with it now. I admire and acknowledge Turner’s honesty. Every 
mail of you knows that what he says about these resolutions being 
the platform of the Black Republican party is true, and you also 
know that each one of these men who are shuttling and trying to 
deny it are only tr^'ing to cheat the people out of their votes for the 
purpose of deceiving them still more after the election. I propose 
to trace this thing a little further, in order that you can see what 
additional evidence there is to fasten this revolutionary pi itform 
upon the Black Republican party. When the Legislature assembled, 
there was a United States Senator to elect in the pla(;e of (Tdieral 
Shields, and bc.fore they proceeded to ballot, Lovejoy insisted on 
laying down certain principles by which to govern the party. 

It has been published to the world and satisfactorily proven that 
there was, at the time the alliance was made between Trumbull and 
Lincoln to Abolitionize the two pnrties, an agreement that Lincoln 
should take Shields’s place in the United States Senate, and Trum- 
bull should have mine so soon as they could conveniently get rid of 
mo. When Lincoln was beaten for Shields’s place, in a manner I 
will refer to in a few minutes, he felt very sore and restive; his 
friends grumbled, and some of them came out and charged that the 
most infamous treachery had been practiced against him; that the 
bargain was that Lincoln was to. have had Shields’s place, and Trum- 
bull was to have waited for mine, but that Trumbull, having the 
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control of a fow Abolitlonized Democrats, lie prevented them from 
voting for Lincoln, thus keeping him within a few votes of an elec- 
tion until he succeeded in forcing the party to drop him and elect 
Trumbull. W(J11, Trumbull having cheated Lincoln, his friends 
made a fuss, and in order to keep them and Lincoln quiet, the party 
were obliged to come forward, in advance, at the last State election, 
and make a pledge that they would go for Lincoln and nobody else. 
Lincoln could not bo silenced in any other way. 

Now, there are a great many Black Ilcpublicans of you who do 
not know this thing was done. [Voices: “White, white,” and 
great clamor.] I wish to remind you tluit while Mr. Lincoln was 
speaking there was not a Democrat vulgar and blackguard enough 
to interrupt him. But T know that the shoe is piii(;hing you. [ 
am clinching Lincoln now, and you are scared to (h^ath for the 
result. I have seen this thing before. T have S(‘en men make ai>- 
l)ointmcnts for joint discussions, and the mommit tluiir man lias 
been heard, try to interrupt and prevent a fair hearing of the other 
side. 1 have seen your mobs before, and (hdy your wrath. [Tre- 
mendous applause.] My friends, do not cIkhm*, for I iumhI my 
whole time. The object of the opposition is to occupy my atten- 
tion in order to prevent me from giving the whole evidence and 
nailing this double dealing on the Black liepublican party. 

THE LOVEJOY RESOLUTIONS. 

As I have before said, Lovejoy demanded a declaration of prin- 
ciples on the part of the Black Republicans of the Legislature 
before going into an election for United States Senator. He offered 
the following preamble and resolutions which I hold in my hand : — 

“Whereas, Human slavery i.s a violation of tho princii)lf‘s of natural 
and revealed rights; and whereas the fatlnirs of the llevolutioa, fully im- 
bued with the spirit of these principles, declarc'd fnsedi^m to b(j the inalien- 
able birthright of all men; and wlierea.s the preamblij to t.'ie Cnn.stitulion 
of tho United St ite.s avor.s that that iirdruineut was ordained to establish 
justice, and secure tlie blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posteritv; 
and whereas, in furtherance of the above principles, slavery was fon'ver 
prohibited in the old Northwe.st Territory, and more recently in all that 
Territory lying Avestand north of the State of Missouri, by the Act of thf 
Federal Government; and whereas tlie rep-'u! of the prohibition last re- 
ferred to was contrary to the wishe.s of the people of Illinois, a violation of 
an implied compact long deemed sacred by the citizens of the United 
States, and a wi;le departure from the uniform action of the General 
Government in rehjtion to the extension of slavery; therefore, 
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Resolved, by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring therein. 
That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested to introduce, if not otherwise introduced, and to vote for, a bill 
to restore such prohibition to the aforesaid Territories, and also to extend 
a similar prohibition to all territory which now belongs to the United 
States, or which may hereafter come under their jurisdiction. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Rep- 
resentatives r(‘quested, to vote against the admission of any State into the 
Union, the Constitution of which does not prohibit slavery, whether the 
Territory out of which such State may have been formed shall have been 
accpiired by conquest, treaty, purchase, or from original Territory of the 
United Stab's. 

“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- 
sc'utatives retjuested, to introduce and vote for, a bill to repeal an Act en- 
titled ‘an Act respecting fugitives from justice and persons escaping from 
the service of their masters; ’ and, failing in that, for such a modification of 
it as shall secure the right of habeas corpus and trial by jury before the 
regularly constitub'd authorities of the State, to all persons claimed as 
owing service or labor.” 

Those resolutions were introduced by Mr. Lovejoy immediately 
preceding the election of Senator. They declared, first, that the 
Wilmot Proviso must be applied to all territory north of 36 deg. 
30 min. Secondly, that it mu.st be applied to all territory south of 
36 deg. 30 min. Thirdly, that it must be applied to all the terri- 
tory now owned by the United States; and finally, that it must bo 
applied to all territory hereafter to be aequired by the United States. 
The next resolution declares that no more Slave States shall be 
admitted into this Union under any circumstances whatever, no mat- 
ter whether they are formed out of territory now owned by us or 
that we may hereafter acquire, by treaty, by Congress, or in any 
manner whatever. The next resolution demands the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law, although its unconditional repeal 
would leave no provision for carrying out that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States which guarantees the surrender of 
fugitives. If they could not get an unconditional repeal, they de- 
manded that that law should be so' modified as to make it as nearly 
useless as ])ossible. 

Now, 1 want to show you wdio voted for these resolutions. 
tVhen the vote was taken on the first resolution it was decided in 
the affirmative, — yeas, 41, nays 32. You will find that this is a 
hlrict party vote, between the Democrats on the one hand, and the 
Black Republicans on the other. [Cries of “White, white,” and 
clamor.] I know your name and always call things by their right 
name. The point 1 wish to call your attention to is this: that these 
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resolutions were adopted on the Tthdayof February, and that on tlie 
8th they went into an election for a United States Senator, and thnt 
day every man who voted for the.sc resolutions, witli but two excep- 
tions, voted for Lincoln fur the United States Senate, [^^ne('s: 
“ Give us their names.”] I will read the names over to you if you 
want them, but I believe your object is to occupy my time. 

On the next resolution the vote stood — yeas nays 40; and 
on the third resolution, —yeas .‘15, ua 3 ’s 47. [ wisli to impress it 

upon you tliat every man wlio voted for those n'solutions, with but 
two exceptions, voted on the next day for Lincoln for United Stales 
Senator. Bear in mind that the members who thus voted for 
Jiineoln were eleided to the Legislature pledged to vote for no man 
for office under the State or Federal Government who was not com- 
mitted to this Black Bcpublicari platform. They were all so 
ph'dged. Mr. Turner, who stands by me, and who then repre- 
sented you, and wlio says that he wrote those resolutions, voted for 
Lincoln, when he was pledged not to do so unh'ss Lincoln was 
in favor of those rOsoIutions. I now ask Mr. Turner [turning to 
Mr. Turner], did you violate your pledge; in voting for Mr. .Lincoln, 
or did he commit himself to your platform before you cast your vote 
for him? 

T could go through the wdiole list of names here, and show j'ou 
that all the Black liepublicans in the Legislature, who voted for 
Mr. Lincoln, had voted on the day previous for these resolutions. 
For instance, liere arc the names of Sargent, and Little, of Jo 
Daviess and Carroll; Thomas J. Turner, of Stephenson; Lawrence, of 
Boone and Me Henry; Swan, of Lake; Pinckney, of Ogh; County; and 
Jjyman, of AVinnebago. Thus you see every nnunber from ^a^ur Con- 
gressional District voted for Mr. Lincoln, and they were pledged 
not to vole for him unless he was committed to the doctrine of no 
more Slave States, the prohibition of slavcTy in the Territories, and 
the repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law. Mr. Lincoln tells you to-day 
that he is not pledged to any such doctrine. Kitlier Mr. Lincoln 
was then committed to these propositions, or Mr. Turner violated 
his pledges to you when he voted for him. Either Lincoln was 
pledged to each one of those propositions, or else every Black Re- 
publican Representative from this Congressional District violated 
his pledge of honor to his constituents by voting for him. 

I ask you which horn of the dilemma will you take? AVill you 
hold Lincoln up to the platform of his party, or will you accuse 
every Representative you had in the Legislature of violating his 
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pledge of honor to Ins constituents? There is no escape for 3 ’on. 
Either Mr. Lincoln was committed to those propositions, or your 
members violated their faith. Take either horn of the dilemma 
you choose. There is no dodging the question; I want liincoln s 
answer. He says he was not pledged to repeal the Fugitive -Slave 
law, that he does not quite like to do it; he will not introdiuic a 
law to repeal it, but thinks there ought to be some law; he dotjs 
not tell what it oiiglit to be; upon the whole he is altogether un- 
decided, and don’t know what to think or do. That is the .sub- 
stance of his answer upon the repeal of the Fugitive - Slave law. I 
put the question* to him distinctly, whether he indorsed tliat part 
of the Black Republican platform which calls for the entire abro- 
gation and repeal of the Fugitive-Slave law. He answers. No! that 
he does not indorse that ; but he does not tell what he is for, or 
what he will vote for. II is answer is, in fact, no answer at all. 
Why cannot he speak out, and say what he is for, and what he 
will do? 

In regard to there being no more Slave States, he is not pledged 
to that. He would not like, he says, to be put in a position where 
he would have to vote one way or another upon that (pu‘stion. I 
pray you, do not put him in a position that would embarrass him so 
much. Gentlemen, if he goes to the Senate, he may be put in 
that position, and then which way will he vote? 

^4 Voice. — How will you vote ? 

Mr, Douglas. — I will vote for the admission of just such a State 
as by the form of their constitution tlie people show they want: if 
they want slavery, they shall have it; if they prohibit slavery, it 
shall be prohibited. They can form their institutions to please 
themselves, subject only to the Constitution; and I, for one, stand 
ready to receive them into the Union. Why cannot your Black Re- 
publican candidates talk out as plain as that when they are ques- 
tioned? 

I do not want to cheat any man out of his vote. No man is de- 
ceived in regard to my principles if I have the power to express my- 
self in terms explicit enough to convey my ideas. 

Mr. Lincoln made a speech when he was nominated for the 
United States Senate which covers all these Abolition platforms. 
He there lays down a proposition so broad in its Abolitionism as to 
cover the whole ground. 

“In my opinion it [tho slavery agitation] will not cease until a crisis 
shall have been reached and passed. ‘ A house divided against itself can- 
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not stand.’ 1 btdiuve this GovTrnnient cannot ciidiiro pf-rmiiiuMitls , half 
Slave and half Free. I do not expect the house to fall, but 1 do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thini' or all the olln'r. 
Either the opponents of shivery will arrest the further spri'ad of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its Advocates will push it forward till it 
shall b(*eome alike lawful in all the States, — old as well as new, North as 
well as South.” 

Tliere you find that Mr. Lincoln lays down the doctrine that this 
Union cannot endure divided as our fathers made it, with Free and 
Slave States. He says they must all become one thing, or all the 
other; that they must all be Free or all Slave, or else the Union can- 
not coiitiniie to exist; it being his opinion that to admit any more 
Slave States, to continue to divide the Union into Free and Slave 
States will dissolve it. I want to know of Mr. Lincoln whether he 
will vote for the admission of another Slave State. 

He tells you the Union cannot exist unless the States ar(5 all Free 

or i\U Slave; he tells you that he is opposed to making them all 

Slave, and hence he is for making them all Free, in order that the 
Union may exist; and yet he will not vote against another Slave 
State, knowing that the Union must be dissolved if h(‘ votes for it. 
I ask you if that is fair dealing? The true intent and inevitable con- 
clusion to be drawn from his first Springfield speech is, that ho is 
opposed to the admission of any more Slave States umhu’ any circum- 
stances. If he is so opposed, why not say so? If he believes this 
Union cannot endure divided into Free and Slave Stat(‘S, that they 
must all become free in order to save the Union, he is bound as an 
honest man to vote against any more Slave States. If he l)elieves 
it, he is bound to do it. Show me that it is my duty, in order to 

save the Union, to do a particular act, and I will do it if the Con- 

stitution does not prohibit it. I am not for the dissolution of the 
Union under any circumstances. I will pursue no course of conduct 
that will give just cause for the dissolution of the Union. The hope 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world rests upon the 
perpetuity of this Union. The down-trodden and oppressed people 
who are suffering under European despotism all look with hope 
and anxiety to the American Union as the only resting place and 
permanent home of freedom and self-government. 

Mr. Lincoln says that he believes that this Union cannot continue to 
endure with Slave States in it, and yet he will not tell you distinctly 
whether he will vote for or against the admission of any more Slave 
States, but says he would not like to be put to the test. 1 do not 
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think he will be put to the test. I do not think that the people of 
Illinois desire a man to represent them who would not like to be put 
to the test on the performance of a high constitutional duty. I will 
retire in shame from the Senate of tlie United States when I am not 
willing to be put to the test in the performance of my duty. I have 
been put to severe tests. I have stood by my principles in fair 
weather and in foul, in the sunshine and in the rtiin. I have de- 
f(‘nded the great principles of self-government here among you 
when Northern sentiment ran in a torrent against me, and I have 
defended that same great principle when Southern sentiment came 
down like an avalanche upon me. T was not afraid of any test tlu^y 
put to me. 1 knew T was right; I knew my principles were sound; 
I knew that the people would see in the end that I had done right, 
and 1 knew that the God of heaven would smile upon me if T was 
faithful in the performance of my duty. 

ANSWKR TO THE “CONSPIRACY” CI1AR(}E. 

IMr. Lincoln makes a charge of eorriiptiou against the Su- 
preme (Jourt of the United States, and two Presidents of the 
United State's, and attempts to bolster it up by saying that I did the 
same against the Washington L^ntnu. Suppose I did make that 
charge of corruption against the Washington ruiim, when it was 
true, does that justify him in making a false charge against me 
and others? That is the ((uestion T would put. He says that at the 
time the Nebraska bill was introduced, and Ix'fore it was passed, 
there was a conspiracy Ix'twecn the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
President Pierce, President Jbichanan, and myself, by that bill and 
the decision of the court, to break down the barri(ir and establish 
slavery all over the Union. 

Does he not know that that cJiargc is historically false as 
against i^resident Buchanan? He knows that Mr. Buchanan was 
at that time in England, repre^i'iiting this country with dis- 
tinguished ability at the Court of 8t. Jamt's, that he was there 
for a long time before, and did not return for a year or more 
after. He knows that to be true, and that fact proves his charge 
to be false t>s against Mr. Buchanan. Then, again, I wish to call 
his attention to the fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was 
passed, tlie Dred Scott case was not before the Supreme Court at 
all; it was not upon the docket pf the Supreme Court; it had not 
been brought there; and the Judges in all probability knew nothing 
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of it. Thus the history of the country proves the charge to be false 
as against them. 

As to President Pierce, his high character as a man of integrity 
and honor is enough to vindicate him from such a charge; and as to 
myself, I pronouiuje the charge an infamous lie, whenever and 
wherever made, and by whomsoever made. I am willing that Mr. 
Lincoln should go and rake up every public act of mine, every 
measure I have introduced, report I have made, speech delivered, 
and criticise them; but when he charges upon me a corrupt con- 
spiracy for the purpose of perverting the institutions of the country, 
I brand it as it deserves. I say the liistory of the country proves 
it to be false; and that it could not have been possible at the time. 

But now he tries to protect himself in this charge, because I 
made a charge against the Washington Union. My speech in the 
Senate against the Washington Union was made because it advo- 
cated a revolutionary doctrine, by declaring that the Free States 
had not the right to prohibit slavery within their own limits. Be- 
cause I made that charge against the Washington Union^ Mr. Lin- 
coln says it was a charge against Mr. Buchanan. Suppose it was: 
is Mr Lincoln the peculiar defender of Mr. Buchanan? Is he so 
interested in the Federal Administration, and so bound to it that he 
must jump to the rescue and defend it from every attack that 1 may 
make against it? I understand the whole thing. The Washington 
Union, under that most comipt of all men, Cornelius Wendell, is ad- 
vocating Mr. Lincoln’s claim to the Senate. Wendell was the printer 
of the last Black Republican House of Representatives; he was 
a candidate before the present Democratic House, but was ignomin- 
iously kicked out; and then he took the money which he had made 
out of the public printing by means of the Black Republicans, 
bought the Washington Union, and is now publishing it in the 
name of the Democratic party, and advocating Mr. Lincoln’s elec- 
tion to the Senate. Mr. Lincoln therefore considers an attack upon 
Wendell and his corrupt gang as a personal attack upon him. This 
only proves what I have charged, — that there is an alliance between 
Lincoln and his supporters, and the Federal office-holders of this 
State, and Presidential aspirants out of it, to break me down at 
home. 

Mr Lincoln feels bound to come in to the rescue of the Wash- 
ington Union. In that speech which I delivered in answer to the 
Washington Union, I made it distinctly against the Union, and 
against the Union alone. I did not choose to go beyond that. If I 
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have occasion to attack the President’s conduct, I will do it in 
language that will not be misunderstood. When 1 differed with the 
President, I spoke out so that you all heard me. That question 
passed away; it resulted in the triumph of my principle, by allow- 
ing the people to do as they please; and there is an end of the 
controversy. Whenever the great principle of self-government, — 
the right of the people to make their own Constitution, and come 
into the Union with slavery or without it, as they see proper, — 
shall again arise, you will find me standing firm in the defense of 
that principle, and fighting whoever fights it. If Mr. Buchanan 
stands, as I doubt not he will, by the recommendation contained in 
his Message, that hereafter all State constitutions ought to be sub- 
mitted to the people before the admission of the State into the 
Union, he will find me standing by him firmly, shoulder to shoulder, 
in carrying it out, I know Mr. Lincoln’s object: he wants to di- 
vide the Democratic party, in order that he may defeat me and get 
to the Senate. 

Mr. Douglas’s time here expired, and he stopped on the moment. 


MR. LINCOLN’S REJOINDER. 

My Friends : Tt will readily occur to you that I cannot, in 
half an hour, notice all the things that so able a man as Judge 
Douglas can say in an hour and a half ; and I hope, therefore, if 
there be anything that he has said upon which you would like to 
hear something from me, but which I omit to comment upon, you 
will bear in mind that it would be expecting an impossibility for me 
to go over his whole ground. 1 can but take up sQme of the points 
that he has dwelt upon, and employ ray half-hour specially on them. 

Tlie first thing I have to say to you is a word in regard to Judge 
Douglas’s declaration about the “ vulgarity and blackguardism’* in 
the audience, — that no such thing, as he says, was shown by any 
Democrat while I was speaking. Now, . I only wish, by way of reply 
on this subject, to say that while 1 was speaking, I used no -‘vul- 
garity or blackguardism ” toward any Democrat. 

Now, my friends, I come to all this long portion of the Judge’s 
speech, — perhaps half of it, — which he has devoted to the various 
resolutions and platforms that have been adopted in the different 
counties in the different Congressional Districts, and in the Illinois 
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Legislature, which he supposes are at variance w'ith the positions I 
have assumed before you to-day. It is true that many of these 
resolutions are at variance with the positions I have \mv. assiiined. 
All I have to ask is that we talk reasonably and rationally about it. 
I happen to know', the Judge's opinion to the contrary notwilhstaml- 
ing, that I have never tried to conceal my opinions, nor tried to (h^- 
ceive any one in reference to them. He may go and (‘xaiiiino all 
the members who voted for me for United States Senator in IHoS, 
after the election of 1854. They w'ere pledged to certain things 
here at home, and were determined to have pledges from me ; and 
if he will find any of these persons who will tell him anything in- 
consistent with what I say now', 1 wdll resign, or rather retire from 
the race, and give him no more trouble. 

TIIOSK HE.SOLUTTONS ” NOT THK lUiATFOU.M. 

The plain truth is this : At the introdmhioa of the Nebraska 
policy, we believed there was a new (‘ra being introduced in tin? 
history of the Republic, which tended to tlie spnaid and periietua- 
tion of slavery. Rut in (»ur opposition to that measure we did not 
agree with one anoth(;r in everything. The people in the north end 
of the State wen^ for stronger measures of opposition than we of 
the central and southern portions of the Htate, but W(^ were all 
opposed to the Nebraska doctrine. We liad that one feeling and 
that one sentiment in common. You at the north end met in your 
Conventions and passed your resolutions. We in the middle of the 
State and further south did not hold such Conventions and pass the 
same resolutions, although we had in general a common view and a 
common sentiment. So that these meetings which the Judge has 
alluded to, and the resolutions he has read from, were local, ami 
did not spread over the whole State. We at last met together in 
1856, from all parts of the State, and we agreed upon a common 
platform. You, who held more extreme notions, either yielded 
those notions, or, if not wholly yielding them, agreed to yi(!ld th(*m 
practically, for tlic sake of embodying the oppositiim to the 
measures which the oppo.site party were pushing forward at that 
time. We met you then, and if there was anything yielded, it was 
for practical purposes. We agreed then upon a platform for the 
party throughout the entire State of Illinois, and now we are all 
bound, as a party, to that pJatfnnn. And I say here to you, if any 
one expects of me — in the case of ray election — that 1 will do 
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anything not signified by our Republican platform and my answers 
here to-day, T tell you very frankly that person will be deceived. 

I do not ask for the vote of any one who supposes that I have 
secret purposes or pledges that I dare not speak out. Cannot the 
Judge be satisfied? If he fears, in the unfortunate case of my . 
election, that my going to Washington will enable me to advocate 
scnitimeiits contrary to those which T expressed when you voted for 
and elected me, 1 assure him that his fears are wholly needless and 
groundless. Ts the Judge really afraid of any such thing? I'll 
tell you what he is afraid of. Ife in a/ntnl wv 7/ (tU pull together. 
This is what alarms him more*, than anything else. For my part, I 
do hope that all of ns, entertaining a common sentiment in opposi- 
tion to what appears to us a design to nationalize and perpetuate 
slavery, will waive minor ditferences on questions which either belong 
to the dead pastor the distant future, and all pull together in this 
struggle. What are your sentiments ? If it be true that on the 
ground which I occiqiy, — ground which I occupy as frankly and 
boldly as Judge Douglas does his, — my views, though partly coin- 
ciding with yours, are not as perfectly in accordance with your 
feelings as his are, 1 do say to you in all candor, go for him, and 
not for me. I hope to deal in all things fairly with Judge Douglas, 
and with the people of the State, in this contest. And if f should 
never be elected to any ofiice, I trust 1 may go down with no stain 
of falsehood upon my reputation, notwithstanding the hard opinions 
Judge Douglas chooses to enteidain of me. 

The Judges has again addressed himself to the Abolition ten- 
dencies of a speech of mine made at Springfield in June last. T 
have so often tried to answer what he is always saying on that 
melancholy theme that I almost turn with disgust from the discus- 
sion, — from the repetition of an answer to it. T trust that nearly 
all of this intelligent audience have read that speech. If you have, 

I may vtmture to leave it to you to inspect it closely, and see whether 
it contains any of those “ bugaboos” which frighten Judge Douglas. 

The Judge complains that I did not fully amswer his questions. 

If 1 have the sense to comprehend and answer those questions, [ 
have done so fairly. If it can be pointed out to me how T can more 
fully and fairly answer him, T will do it ; but 1 aver I have not the 
sense to see how it is to be done. He says I do not declare I 
would in any event vote for the admission of a Slave State into the 
Union. If I have been fairly reported, he w'ill see that I did give 
an explicit answer to his interrogatories; I did not merely say that 
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I would dislike to be put to the test, but I said clearly, if I were 
put to the test, and a Territory from which slavery had been ex- 
cluded should present herself with a State constitution sanctioning^ 
slavery, — a most extraordinary thing, and wholly unlikely to hap- 
pen, — f did not see howl could avoid voting for her admission. 
But he refuses to understand that I said so, and he wants this 
audience to understand that I did not say so. Yet it will be so 
reported in the printed speech that he cannot help s(‘(‘ing it. 

lie says if 1 should vote for the admission of a Slave State I 
would be voting for a dissolution of the Union, because I liold tliat 
the Union cannot permanently exist half Slave and half Free. 1 
repeat that I do not believe this Government endure permanently 
half Slave and half Free; yet I do not admit, nor does it at all follow, 
that the admission of a single Slave State will permanently (ix the 
character and establish this as a universal slave nation. The Judge 
is very happy indeed at working up these quibbles. Before l(*aving 
the subject of answering questions, I aver as my conlid(*nt beliid’, 
when you come to see our speeches in print, that you will find ev(‘ry 
question which he has a.sked me more fairly and boldly and fully 
answered than he has answered tho.se which I put to him. Is not 
that .so? The two .speeches may be placed side by side, and 1 will 
venture to leave it to impartial judges whether his questions have 
not been more directly and circumstantially answered than mine. 

THAT “FATAL BLOW.” 

Judge Douglas says he made a charge upon the editor of the 
Washington Ihuon^ alone ^ of entertaining a purpose to rob the States 
of their power to exclude slavery from their limits. I undertake to 
say, and I make the direct issue, that he did not make his charge! 
against the editor of the Union alone. 1 will undertake to prove by 
the record here that he made that charge against more and higher 
dignitaries than the editor of the Washington Union. I am quite 
aware that he was shirking and dodging around the form in which 
he put it, but I can make it manifest that he levelled his “fatnl 
blow” against more persons than this Washington editor. Will he 
dodge it now by alleging that I am trying to defend Mr. Buchaiifin 
against the charge? Not at all. Am I not making the same charge 
myself? I am trying to show that you, Judge Douglas, are a wit- 
ness on my side. I am not defending Buchanan, and I will tell 
Judge Douglas that in my opinion, when he made that charge, he 
had an eye farther north than he was to-day. He was then fighting 
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against people who called 1dm a black Republican and an Abolition* 
ist. It is mixed all through his speech, and it is tolerably manifest 
tlmt his eye was a groat deal farther north than it is to-day. The 
Judge says that though he made this charge, Toombs got up and 
de(*lared there was not a man in the United States, except the editor 
of the ffnian, who was in favor of the doctrines put forth in that arti- 
cle. And thereupon I understand that the Judges withdrew the 
charge. Although ho had taken extracts from the newspaper, and 
then from the Lecompton Con.stitution, to show the existence of a 
conspiracy to bring about a “fatal l)low,” by which the States were 
to be deprived of the right of excluding slavery, it all went to pot 
as soon as Toombs got up and told him it was not true. 

It reminds me of the story that John Pluenix, the California 
railroad survej^or, tells. lie says they started out from the IMaza to 
the Mission of Dolores. They had two ways of determining dis- 
tances. One was by a chain and pins taken over the ground. The 
other was by a “go-it-ometer,’ — an invention of his own, — a 
three-legged instrument, with which he computed a series of tri- 
angles between the i)oints. At night he turned to the chain-man to 
ascertain what distance the}’ had come, and iound that by some 
mistake he had merely dragged the chain over the ground, without 
keeping any recoi’d. By the “go-it-ometer” he iound he had made 
ten miles. Bcijig sceptical about this, he asked a drayman who 
was passing how far it was to the Plaza. The drayman replied it 
was just half a mile; and the surveyor put it down in his book, — 
just as Judge Douglas says, after he had made his calculations and 
computations, he took Toombs’s statement. I have no doubt that after 
Judge Douglas had made his charge, he was as easily satisfied about 
its truth as the surveyor was of the tlrayman’s statement of the dis- 
tam-.e to the Plaza. Yet it is a faeJ that the man who put forth all 
that matter which Douglas deemed a “fatal blow” at State sover- 
eignty, was elected by the Democrats as public printer. 

Now, gentlemen, you may take Judge Douglas’s speech of March 
22d, 1858, beginning about the middle of page 2L and reading to 
the bottom of page 24, and you will find the evidence on which I 
say that ho did not make his charge against the editor of the Urnon 
alone. I cannot stop to read it, but I will give it to the reporters. 
Judge Douglas said: — 

“Mr. President, you hero find • several distinct propositions advanced 
boldly by tlie Washin^^tOll Union editorially, and apparently 
:ind every man who <]uestioiis any of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, 
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a Free-soilcr, a fanatic. The propositions are, first, that the primary ob- 
ject of all «?overnment at its original institution is the protection of p(‘rsons 
and piopert}, second, that the Constitution of the Unit(*d States declares 
that the citizens of each State shall bo entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States; and that, therefore, thirdly, 
all State laws, whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens 
of one State from settling in another with their slave pro[)erty, and cs- 
})ecially declaring it forfeited, are direct violations of the original inten- 
tion of the Covernment and Constitution of the UnitcMl Stales ; and, fourth, 
that the emancipation of the slaves of the Northern Stiites was a gross out- 
rage on the rights of property, inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on 
the part of tin* owner. 

“Remember that this article was published in the Union o\\ the 17th of 
November, and on the 18th ai)peared the first article, giving the adhesion 
of the Jjnionio the Lecompton Constitution. It was in these words: — 

“‘Kansas and iiek Constitution. -The vexed (piestion is settled. 
The problem is solved. The dead point of danger is passi'rl. Ml serious 
trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone — ’ 

“And a column, nearly, of the same sort. Then, when you come to 
look into the Lecompton Constitution, you find the same doctrine incor- 
porated in it which was put forth editorially in the Union. What is it? 

“‘Auticlk 7, Section 1. The right of property is before and higher 
than any constitutional sanction; and the right of the, owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same and as invariable as the right of 
the owner of any property whatever.* 

“Then in the schedule is a provision that the Constitution may be 
amended after 1804 by a two-thirds vote. 

“ ‘But no alteration shall be made to affect tliii right of property in the 
ownership of slaves.’ 

“It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution that 
they are identical in spirit with this authoritative article in the Washing- 
ton Union of the day previous to its indorsement of this Constitution. 

“When I saw that article in the Union the 17th of Noviunber, fol- 
lowed by the glorification of the Lecompton Constitution on the 18th of 
November, and this clause in the (Constitution asserting tin* doctrine that 
a State has no right to prohibit slavery within its limits, I saw that there 
was a fatal blow being struck at the sovereignty of the States of the 
Union.” 

Here he says, “Mr. President, you hero find several distinct 
propositions advanced boldly, and apparently authoritatively. ” By 
whose authority, Judge Douglas? Again, he says in another plan*, 
“It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton Constitution 
that they are identical in spirit with this authoritative article.” By 
vhos^c authority? Who do you mean to say authorized the publica- 
tion of these articles? He knows that the Washington Union is 
considered the organ of the Administration. I demand of Judge 
Douglas by whose authority he meant to say those articles were pub- 
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lishea, it not by the autliority of the President ot the United States 
and his Cabinet? I defy him to show whom ne referred to, if not 
to these high functionaries in the Federal Government. More than 
this, he says the articles in that paper and the provisions of the 
Lecompton Constitution are “identical,” and, being identical, he 
argues tliat tlie authors are co-operating and conspiring together. 
He does not use the word “conspiring,” but what other construction 
can you put ujion it? lie winds up with this : — 

“WluMi I siiw that sirticlo in llio Union of iho 17tli oL‘ November, fol- 
l()w«‘d by the glori Oration of the Lecompton (Joiibtitution on tlie 18th of 
Novi'niber, and tills claus(* in tlie (yonstitiition assc'rliiif^ the doctriiu! that 
a State has no v'l^ht to prohibit slavery within its limits, 1 saw that there 
was a fatal blow b(‘inj< struck at the sovereignty of the States of this 
Union.” 

I ask him if all this fuss was made over iho editor of this news- 
paper. It would be a terribly blow” indeed which a single 

man could strike, when no President, no Cabinet oflicer, no member 
of Cougri‘ss, was giving strength and clliciency to the movement. 
Out of respect to Judge Douglass good sense I must believe he did 
not manufacture his idea of the “ fatal ” character of that blow out of 
such a miserable scapegrace as he represents that edilor to be. But 
the Judge’s eye is farther south now. Then, it was very peculiarly 
and decidedly north. His hope rested on the idea of enlisting the 
great “ Black liepublican” party, and making it the tail of his new 
kite. He knows he was then expecting from day to day to turn 
Bepubliean, and place himself at the head of our organization. He 
has found that these despised “Black Bepublicans ” estimate him 
by a standard which lie has taught them only too well. Hence he is 
crawling back into his old camp, and you will find him eventually 
installed in full fellowship among those whom he wais then battling, 
and with whom he now pretends to be at such tearful variance. 
[Loud applause, and cries of “(toon, go on.’J 1 cannot, gentle- 
men, my time has expired. 
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September lo, iSBS. 

MR. DOUGLAS’l^ SPEEC^I. 

Ladies AND Gentlemen: 1 appear before you to-day in ])iir.sii- 
aiiee of a previous notice, and have made aiTnnj^ements with Mr. 
Lincoln to divide time, and discuss with him the leadiufjj political 
topics that now agitate the country. 

Prior to 1854 this country Avas divided into two great political 
parties known as Whig and Democratic. These parties ditfered 
from each otlier on certain questions which were then deemed to be 
important to the best interests of the Republic. Whigs and- Demo- 
crats differed about a bank, the tariff’, distribution, the siiecie circu- 
lar, and the sub-treasury. On those issues we wemt before the 
country and discussed the principles, objects, and nnaisures of the 
two great parti(‘s. Each of the parties could proclaim its princi- 
ples in JiOuisiana as well as in Massachusetts, in Kentucky as well 
as in Illinois. Since that period, a great revolution has taken place 
in the formation of parties, by which they now seem to be divided 
by a geographical line, a large party in the North being arrayed un- 
der the Abolition or Republican banner, in hostility to the Soutliern 
States, Southern people, and Southern institutions. It beconu'S im- 
portant for us to inquire how this transformation of parties has 
occurred, made from those of national principles to geographical 
factions. 

You remember that in 1850 — this country was agitated from its 
center to its circumference about this slavery question — it became 
necessary for the leaders of the great Whig party and the leaders of 
the great Democratic party to postpone, for the time being, their par- 
ticular disputes, and unite first to save the Union before they should 
quarrel as to the mode in which it was to be governed. During tne 
Congress of 1840- 50, Henry Clay Avas the leader of the Union men, 
supported by Cass and Webster, and the leaders of the Democracy 
and the leaders of the Whigs, m opposition to Northern Abolition- 
ists or Soutii(‘rn Disunionists. That great contest of 1850 resulted 
in the eslablislimeiit of the Compromise measures of that year, 
which measures rested on the great principle that the people of each 
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Stute and each Territory of this Union ought to be permitted to 
regulate their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject to 
no otlier limitation than that which the Federal Constitution im- 
poses. ‘ 

I now wish to ask you whether that principle was right or wrong 
which guaranteed to every State and every community the right to 
form and regulate tlieir domestic institutions to suit themselves. 
These measures were adopted, as I have previously said, by the 
joint action of the Union AVhigs, and Union Democrats in opposition 
to Northern Abolitionists and Southern Disunioiiists. In 1852, 
when the Whig party assembled, jit Baltimore, in National Conven- 
tion for t!ie last time, they adopted the principle of the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850 as their rule of party ac^tioii in the future. 
One month thereaftm* the Democrats assembled at the same place to 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency, and do 'larod the same 
great principle as tlie rule of action by wliuJi the Democracy would 
be governed. Tlic Presidential ek-ction of 1852 was fought on that 
basis. It is triui that the Whigs claimed special merit for tin; adop- 
tion of those measures, because they asserted that their great Clay 
originated them, their god-like Webster delVnded them, and tiunr 
Fillmore signed the bill m.iking them the law of the land; but, on 
the other hand, the Democrats chimed special credit for the 
Democra(;y, upon the ground that we gave twi(;e as many votes in 
both houses of Congress for the passage of these measures as the 
Whig party. 

PARTY RELATION’SIIIPS. 

Thus you see that in the Presidential election of 1852, the 
Whigs were pledged by their platform and their candidate to the 
principle of tlic Compromise Measures of 1850, and the Democracy 
were bkewise pledged by our principles, our platform, and our can- 
didate to the same line of policy, to i)reserve peace and (luiet between 
the ditforent sections of this Union. Since that period the Whig 
party has been transformed into a sectional party, under the name of 
the Republican party, whilst the Democratic party continues the 
same national party it was at that day. All sectional men, all men 
of Abolition sentiments and principles, no matter whether they were 
old Abolitionists or had been Whigs or Democrats, rally under the 
sectional Republican banner, and consequently all National men, 
all Union-loving men, whether Whigs, Democrats, or by whatever 
name they have been known, ought to rally under the Stars and 
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Stripes in defense of the Constitution as our fathers made it, and of 
the Union as it has existed under tlie Constitution. 

How has this departure from the faith of the Democracy and 
the faith of the Whig party been acdimplished? In 1854, cer- 
tain restless, ambitious, and' disappointed politicians throughout 
the land took advantage of the temporary excilement created by 
the Nebraska bill to try and dissolve the old Whig party, and the 
old Democratic party, to Abolitionwe their menilaavs, and lead 
them, l)ound hand and foot, captives into the Abolition camp. In 
the State of New York a convention was held by some of these men, 
and a platform adopted, every pljink of which was a.s black as night, 
each one relating to the negro, and not one referring to the interests 
of the white man. That example was followed throughout the 
Northern States, the clfort being made to combine all the Free 
States ill hostile array against the Slave States. The men who thus 
thought that they could build up a great sectional party, and 
through its organization control the political di'stinies of this coun- 
try, based all tlieir liopes on the single fact that the North was the 
stronger division of the nation, and hence, if the North couhl be 
combined against the South, a sure victory awaited their efforts. 

I am doing no more than justice to the truth of history when I 
say that in this State, Abraham Lincoln, on behalf of tluj Whigs, 
and Lyman Trumbull, on behalf of the Democrats, wiu’e the leaders 
who undertook to perform this grand scheme of Abolitionizing the 
two parties to which they belonged. They had a private arrange- 
ment as to what should be the political destiny of each of the 
contracting parties before they went into the operation. The ar- 
rangement was that Mr. Lincoln was to take the Old Line Whigs 
with him, claiming that he was still as good a Whig iis ever, over to 
the Abolitionists, and Mr, Trumbull was to run for Congress in the 
Belleville District, and, claiming to bo a good Dtmiocrat, coax the 
old Democrats into the Abolition camp, and when, by the joint 
efforts of the Abolitionized Whigs, the Abolitionized Democrats, 
and the Old Line Abolition and Free-soil party of this State, they 
should secure a majority in the Legislature. Lincoln was tlien to 
be made United States Senator in Shields’s place, Trumbull remaining 
in Congress until I should be accommodating enough to die or re- 
sign, and give him a chance to follow Lincoln. That was a vt'ry 
nice little bargain so far as Lincoln and Trumbull were concerned, it 
it had been carried out in good faith, and friend Lincoln had at- 
tained to senatorial dignity according to the contract. 

16 
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They went into the contest in every piirt of the State, calling 
upon all disappointed politicians to join in the crusade against the 
Democracy, and appealed to the prevailing sentiments and pre- 
judices in all the northerif counties of the State. In three Con- 
gressional Districts in the north end of the State they adopted, as 
the platform of this new party thus formed by Lincoln and Trum- 
bull in connection with the Abolitionists, all of those principles 
which aimed at a warfare on the part of the North against the 
South. They declared in tluit platform that the Wilrnot Proviso 
was to be applied to all the Territories of the United States, 
north as well as south of 8G deg. BO min., and not only to all 
the territory we then liad, but all that we might licreafter ac- 
quire; that hereafter no more Slave States should be admitted into 
this Union, even if the people of such State desired slavery; that the 
Eugitive-Slave law should be absolutely and unconditionally repealed , 
that slavery should be abolished in the District of Columbia; that 
the slave trade should be abolished between the dilTerent States; 
and, in fact, every article in their creed related to this slavery ques- 
tion, and pointed to a Northern geographical party in hostility to 
the Southern States of this Union. 

THE HIPFEllENT LATITUDES. 

Such were their principles in Northern Illinois. A little farther 
south they became bleached, and grew pahu’ just in proportion as 
public sentiment moderated and changed in this direction. They 
were Republicans or Abolitionists in the North, anti-Nebraska men 
down about Sin’iuglield, and in this neighborhood they contented 
themselves with talking about the inexpediency of the repeal of the 
Missouri .Compromise. In the extreme northern counties they 
brought out men to canvass the State whose complexion suited 
their political creed; and hence Fred Douglass, the negro, was to 
be found there, following General Cass, and attempting to speak on 
behalf of Lincoln, Trumbull, and" Abolitionism, against that illus- 
trious senator. Why, they brought Fred Douglass to Freeport, 
when I was addressing a meeting tliere, in a carriage driven by 
the white owner, the negro sitting inside with the white lady and 
her daughter. When I got through canvassing the northern counties 
that year, and progressed as far south as Springfield, I was met and 
opposed in, discussion by Lincoln, Lovejoy, Trumbull and Sidney 
Breese, who were on one side. Father Giddings, the high-priest of 
Abolitionism, had just been there, and Chase came about the time 
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I left*. [Voice: “Why did n’t you shoot him?”] I did take a 
running shot at them ; but as I was single-handed against the white, 
black, and mixed drove, I had to use a shot-gun and fire into the 
crowd, instead of taking them off singly with a rifle. 

Trumbull had for his lieutenants, in aiding him to Abolitionize 
the Democracy, such men as John Wentworth of Chicago, Governor 
Keynolds, of Belleville, Sidney Breese of Carlisle, and John Dough- 
erty of Union, each of whom modified his opinions to suit the 
locality he was in. Dougherty, for instance, would not go much 
further than to talk about the inexpediency of the Nebraska bill, 
whilst his allies at Chicago advocated negro citizenship and negro 
equality, putting the white man and the negro on the same basis 
under the law. Now, these men, four years ago, were engaged in a 
conspiracy to break down the Democracy; to-day they are again 
acting together for the same purpose ! They do not hoist the same 
flag, they do not own the same principles or profess the same faith, 
but conceal their union for the sake of policy. In the northern 
counties, you find that all the conventions are called in the name of 
the Black Republican party; at Springfield, they dare not call a 
Republican Convention, but invite all the enemies of the Democracy 
to unite; and when they get down into Egypt, Trumbull issues 
notices calling upon the “AVee Democracy'' to assemble and hear 
him si)eak. I have one of the handbills calling a Trumbull meeting 
at Waterloo the other day, which I received there, which is in the 
following language: — 

A meeting? of the Free Democracy will take place in Waterloo, on Mon- 
day, S<‘pt. l.'lth inst., whereat Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Hon. Jehu Baker 
and otlu^rs will addres.s the people ujwn the different political topics of 
the day. Members of all parties are cordially invited to be present, and 
hear and determine for themselves. 

The Monboe Free Democracy. 

What is that name of “Free Democrats” put forth for, un- 
less to deceive the people, and make them believe that Trumbull 
and his followers arc not the same party as that which raises the 
black flag of Abolitionism in the northern part of this State, and 
makes war upon the Democratic party throughout the State? When 
I put that question to them at Waterloo on Saturday last, one of 
them rose and stated that they had changed their name for political 
effect, in order to get votes. There was a candid admission. Their 
object in changing their party organization and principles in differ- 
ent localities was avowed to be an attempt to cheat and deceive 
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some portion of the people until after the election. Why cannot a 
political party that is conscious of the rectitude of its purposes and 
the soundness of its principles declare them everywhere alike? T 
would disdain to hold any political principles that I could not avow 
in the same terms iu Kentucky that I declared in Illinois, in Charles- 
ton as well as in Chicago, in New Orleans as well as in New York. 
So long as -we live under a Constitution common to all the States, 
our political faith ought to l)e as broad, as liberal, and just as 
that Constitution itself, and should be proclaimed alike in every 
portion of the Union. 

But it is apparent that our opponents find it necessary, for par- 
tisan effect, to change their colors in different counties in order to 
catch the popular breeze, and hope with these discordant materials 
combined together to secure a majority in the Legislature for the 
purpose of putting down the Democratic party. This combination 
did succeed in 1854 so far as to elect a majority of their confeder- 
ates to the Legislature ; and the first important act which they per- 
formed was to elect a Senator in the place of the eminent and 
gallant Senator Shields, llis term expired in the United States 
Senate at that time, and he had to be cruslied by the Abolition 
coalition for the simple reason that he would not join in their con- 
spiracy to wage war against one-half of the Union. That was the 
only objection to General Shields. He had served the people of the 
State with ability in the Legislature, he had served you with fidelity 
and ability as Auditor, he had performed his duties to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole country at the head of the Land Department at 
Washington, he liad covered the State and the Union with immortal 
glory on the bloody fields of Mexico in defense of the honor of our 
flag, and yet he had to be stricken down by this unholy combina- 
tion. And for what cause? Merely because he would not join a 
combination of one half of the States to make war upon the other 
half, after having poured out his heart’s blood for all the States in 
the Union. Trumbull was put in his place by Abolitionism. 

THAT ‘ ‘ BARGAIN ” . AG AIN . 

How did Trumbull get there? Before the Abolitionists would 
consent to go into an election for United States Senator they re- 
quired all the members of this new combination to show their hands 
upon this question of Abolitionism. Lovejoy, one of their high- 
priests, brought in resolutions defining the Abolition creed, and 
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required them to commit themselves on it by their votes, — yea or 
nay. In that creed, as laid down by Lovejoy, they declared, first, 
that the Wilmot Proviso must be put on all the Territories of the 
United States, north as well as south of 36 deg, 30. , and that no 
more territory should ever be acquii*ed unless slavery was at first 
prohibited therein ; second, that no more States should ever be re-* 
ceivcd into the Union unless slavery was first prohibited, by Con- 
stitutional provision, in such States; third, that tlie Fugitive -Slave 
law must be immediately repealed, or, failing in that, then such 
amendments were to be made to it as would render it useless and 
ineflicient for the objects for which it was passed, etc. The next 
day after these resolutions were offered they were voted upon, part 
of them carried, and the others defeated, the same men who voted 
for them, with only two exceptions, voting soon after for Abraham 
Lincoln as their candidate for the United States Senate. He came 
within one or two votes of being elected, but he could not quite get 
the number required, for the simple reason that his friend Trumbull, 
who was a party to the bargain by which Lincoln was to take 
Shields’s place, controlled a few Abolitionized Democrats in the 
Legislature, and would not allow them all to vote for him, thus 
wronging Lincoln by permitting him on each ballot to be almost 
elected, but not quite, until he forced them to drop Lincoln and 
elect him (Trumbull), in order to unite the party. 

Thus you find that although the Legislature was carried that 
year by the bargain between Trumbull, Lincoln, and the Abolition- 
ists, and the union of these discordant elements in one harmonious 
party, yet Trumbull violated his pledge, and played a Yankee trick 
on Lincoln when they came to divide the spoils. Perhaps you would 
like a little evidence oil this point. If you would, I will call 
Colonel James If. Matheny, of Springfield, to the stand, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s especial confidential friend for the last twenty years, and see 
what he will say upon the* subject of this bargain. Matheny is now 
the Black Ilepublican, or Abolition, candidate for Congress in the 
Springfield District against the gallant Colonel Harris, and is mak- 
ing speeches all over that part of the State against me and in favor 
of Lincoln, in concert with Trumbull. He ought to be a good wit- 
ness, and I will read an extract from a speech which he made in 
1856, when he was mad because his friend Lincoln had been cheated. 
It is one of numerous speeches of the same tenor that were made 
about that time, exposing this bargain between Lincoln, Trumbull, 
and the Abolitionists. Matheny then said : — 
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"“The Whigs, Abolitionists, Know-Nothings, and renegade Democrats 
made a solemn compact for the purpose of carrying this State against the 
Democracy, on this plan: ^t. That they would all combine and elect Mr. 
Trumbull to Congress, and thereby carry his district for the Legislature, 
in order to throw all the strength that could be obtained into tliat body 
against the Democrats. 2d. That when the Legislature should meet, the 
officers of that body, 8^ch as Speaker, clerks, door-keepers, etc., would be 
given to the Abolitionists; and 3d. That the Whigs were to have the 
United States Senator. That, accordingly, in good faith, Trumbull was 
elected to Congress, and his district carried for the Legislature, and, when 
it convened, the Abolitionists got all the officers of that body; and, thus 
far, the ‘ bond ’ was fairly executed. The Whigs, on their part, demanded 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the United States Senate, that the 
bond might be fulfilled, the other parties to the contract having already 
secured to themselves all that was called for. But, in the most perfidious 
manner, they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln, and the mean, low-lived, sneak- 
ing Trumbull succeeded, by pledging all that was re([uired by any party, 
in thrusting Lincoln aside, and foisting himself, 'an (‘xcrescence from the 
rotten bowels of the Democracy, into the United States Scuiate: and thus 
it has ever been, that an honest man makes a bad bargain when he con- 
spires or contracts with rogues.” 

Matheny thought that his friend Lincoln made a bad bargain 
when he conspired and contracted with such rogues as Trumbull 
and his Abolition associates in that campaign. Lincoln was shoved 
oit the track, and he and his friends all at once began to mope, be- 
came sour and mad, and disposed to tell, but dare not; and thus 
they stood for a long time, until the Abolitionists coaxed and flat- 
tered him back by their assurances that he should certainly be a 
senator in Douglas’s place. In that way the Abolitionists have 
been enabled to hold Lincoln to the alliance up to this time, and 
now they have brought him into a light against me, and he is to see 
if he is again to be cheated by them. Lincoln this time, though, 
required more of tliem than a promise, and holds their bond, if not 
security, that Lovejoy shall not cheat him as Trumbull did. 

When the Republican Convention assembled at Springfield, in 
June last, for the purpose of nominating State officers only, the 
Abolitionists could not get Lincoln and his friends into it until they 
would pledge themselves that Lincoln should be their candidate for 
the Senate; and you will find, in proof of this, that that Convention 
passed a resolution unanimously declaring that Abraham Lincoln 
was the “first, last, and only choice” of the Republicans for United 
States Senator. He was not willing to have it understood that he 
was merely their first choice, or theii lagt choice, but their only 
choice. The Black Republican party had nobody else. Browning 
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was nowhere; Governor Bissell was of ho account; Archie Williams 
was not to be taken into consideration; John Wentworth was not 
worth mentioning; John M. Palmer was degraded ; and their party 
presented the extraordinary spectacle of having but one, — the first, 
the last, and only choice for the Senate. 

Suppose that Lincoln should die, what a horrible condition the 
Kepublican party would be in ! Tliey woul# have nobody left. 
They have no other choice, and it was necessary for them to put 
themselves before the world in this ludicrous, ridiculous attitude of 
having no other clioice, in order to quiet Lincoln’s suspicions, and 
assure him that ho was not to be cheated b}" Lovejoy, and the trick- 
ery by which Trum])ull outgeneraled him. Well, gentlemen, I 
think they will have a nice time of it before they get through. 1 
do not intend to give them any chance to cheat Lincoln at all this 
time. I intend to relieve him of all anxiet}^ upon that subject, and 
spare them tlie mortification of more exposures of contracts violated, 
and the pledged honor of rogues forfeited. 

TUE CHIEF POINTS. 

But I wish to invite your attention to the chief points at issue 
between Mr. Lincoln and myself in this discussion. Mr. Lincoln, 
knowing that he was to be the candidate of his party, on account of the 
arrangement of which I have already spoken, knowing that he was 
to receive the nomination of the Convention for the United States 
Senate, had his speech, accepting that nomination, all written and 
committed to memory, ready to be delivered tlie moment the nomi- 
nation wus announced. Accordingly, when it was made, he was in 
readiness, and delivered his speech, a portion of which I will read 
in order that T may st:ite his political principles fairly, by repeat- 
ing them in his own language : — 

“We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was instituted for the 
avowed obj<*cl, and witli the confident ])rornise, of putting? an end to 
slavery agitation ; under 1;he operation of that policy, that agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. I believe it will not 
cease until a crisis shall have been reached and i)assi‘(l. ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government cannot endure per- 
manently, half Slave and half Free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved, I do not expect the house to fall ; but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the oppo- 
nents of slavery will arrest the spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike lawful in 
all the States, North as well as South. ’’ 
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There you have Mr. Lincoln’s first and main proposition, upon 
which he bases his claims, stated in his own language. lie tells 
you that this Republic cannot endure permanently divided into 
Slave and Free States, as our fathers made it. Ho says that they 
must all become Free or all become Slave, that they must all be one 
thing or all be the other, or this Government cannot last. Why can 
it not last, if we wifi execute the Government in the same spirit and 
upon the same principles upon ivhich it is founded? Lincoln, by 
his proposition, says to the South : “If you desire to maintain 3"our 
institutions as they are now, you must not be satisfied with minding 
yodrown business, but 3m must invade Illinois and all the other 
Northern States, establish slaveiy in them, and make it universal;” 
and in the same language he sa^’s to the North: “ You must not be 
content with regulating your own alfairs and minding your own bus- 
iness, but if you desire to maintain your freedom, you must invade 
the Southern States, abolish slavery there and everywhere, in order 
to have the States all one thing or all the other. ” 

I say that this is the inevitable and irresistible result of Mr. 
Lincoln’s argument, inviting a warfare between the North and the 
South, to bo carried on with ruthless vengeance until the one section 
or the otlier shall be driven to the wall, and become the victim of 
the rapacity of the other. What good would follow such a system 
of warfare? Suppose the North should succeed in concpieiing tlie 
South, how much would she be the gainer? Or suppose the South 
should conquer the Nortli, could the Union be preserved in that 
w^ay? Is this sectional warfare to be waged between the Northern 
States and Soutliern States until tiny all shall become uniform in 
their local and domestic institutions, merely because Mr. Lincoln 
says that a house divided against itself cannot stand, and pretends 
that this scriptural quotation, this language of our Jjord and blaster, 
is applicable to the American Union and the American Constitution? 

Washington and his compeers, in the Convention that framed 
the Constitution, made this Government divided into Free and Slave 
States. It was composed then of thirteen sovereign and inde- 
pendent States, each having sovereign authority over its local and 
domestic institutions, and all bound together by the Federal Consti- 
tution. Mr. Lincoln likens that bond of the Federal Constitution, 
joining Free and Slave Suites together, to a house divided against 
itself, and says that it is contrary to the law of God, and cannot 
stand. When did he learn, and by what authority does he proclaim, 
that this Government is contrary to the law of God and cannot stand? 
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It has stood thus divided into Free and Slave States from its organ- 
ization up to this day. During that period we have increased from 
four millions to thirty millions of people ; wo have extended our 
territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean ; we have ac- 
quired the Floridas and Texas, and other territory sufficient to 
double our geographical extent ; we have increased in population, 
in wealth, and in power beyond any example dn earth ; we have 
risen from a weak and feeble power to become the terror and ad- 
miration of the civilized w'orld ; and all this has been done under a 
Constitution which Mr. Lincoln, in substance, says is in violation 
of the law of God, and under a Union divided into Free and Slave 
States, which Mr. Lincoln thinks, because of such division, cannot 
stand. 

Surely Mr. Lincoln is a wiser man than those who framed the 
Government. Washington did not believe, nor did his compatriots, 
that the local laws and domestic institutions that were well adapted 
to the Green Mountains of Vermont were suited to the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina ; they did not believe at that day that in a 
Republic so broad and expanded as this, containing such a variety 
of climate, soil, and interest, that uniformity in the local laws and 
domestic institutions was either desirable or possible. They be- 
lieved then, as ^ur experience has proved to us now, that each local- 
ity, having different interests, a different climate, and different 
surroundings, required different local laws, local policy, and local 
institutions, adapted to the W'ants of that locality. Thus our 
Government was formed on the principle of diversity in the local 
institutions and laws, and not on that of uniformity. 

DEED SCOTT CASE, AND THE DECLARATION. 

As my time flies, I can only glance at these points, and not pre- 
sent them as fully as I would wish, because I desire to bring all the 
points in controversy between the two parties before you, in order 
to have Mr. Lincoln’s reply. He makes war on the decision of the 
Supreme Court, in the case known as the Dred Scott case. I wish 
to say to you, fellow-citizens, that I have no war to make on that 
decision, or any other ever rendered by the Supreme Court. I am 
content to take that decision as it stands delivered by the highest 
judicial tribunal on earth, — a tribunal established by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for that purpose ; and hence that decision 
becomes the law of the land, binding on you, on me, and on every 
other good citizen, whether we like it or not. Hence I do not choose 
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to go into an argument to prove, before this audience, whether or 
hot Chief Justice Taney understood the law better than Abraham 
Lincoln. 

. Mr. Lincoln objects to that decision, first and mainly because it 
deprives the negro of the right of citizenship. I am as much op- 
posed to his*reason for that objection as I am to the objection itself. 
I hold that a negro is not and never ought to be a citizen of the 
United States. I hold that this Government was made on the white 
basis, by white men, for the benefit of white men and their posterity 
forever, and should be administered by white men and none others. 
I do not believe that the Almighty made the negro capable of self- 
government. [ am aware that all the Abolition lecturers that you 
find traveling about through the country are in the habit of reading 
the Declaration of Independence to prove that all imm were created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienalile rights, 
among which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Mr. 
Lincoln is very much in the habit of following in the track of Love- 
joy in this particular, by reading that part of the Declaration of 
Independence to prove that the negro was endowed by the Almighty 
with the inalienable right of equality with white men. 

Now, I say to youj my fellow-citizens, that in my opinion the 
signers of the Declaration had no reference to Ih^ negro whatever 
when they declared all men to be created equal. They desired to 
express by that phrase wliite men, men of European birth and 
European descent, and had no reference either to the negro, the 
savage Indians, the Fijian, the Malay, or any other inferior and de- 
graded race, when they spoke of the equality of men. One great 
evidence that such was their understtinding is to be found in the 
fact that at that time every one of the thirteen colonies was a 
slave-holding colony, every signer of the Declaration represented 
a slavcholding constituency, and we know that no one of them 
emancipated his slaves, much less offered citizenship to them, 
when they signed the Declaration; and yet, if they intended to de- 
clare that tlie negro was the equal of the white man, and entitled by 
divine right to an equality with him, they were bound, as honest 
men, that day and hour to have put their negroes on an equality 
with themselves. Instead of doing so, with uplifted eyes to Heaven 
they implored the divine blessing upon them, during the seven 
years’ bloody war they had to fight to maintain that Declaration, 
never dreaming that they were violating divine law by still holding 
the negroes in bondage and depriving tliem of equality. 
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My friends, I am in favor of preserving this Government as our 
fathers made it. It does not follow by any means thatlbecanse a 
negro is not your equal or mine, that hence he must necessariljNbe 
a slave. On the contrary, it does follow that we ought to extend 
to the negro every right, every privilege, every immunity, whicli. 
he is capable ^of enjoying, consistent witli the gdo^f of society. 
When you ask me what these rights are,Vhat their nature and ex- 
tent is, I tell you that that is a question which each State of this 
Union must decide for itself. Illinois haS^ already decided the 
question. We have decided that the negro must not bo a slave 
within our limits, but we have also decided that the negro shall not 
be a citizen within our limits; that he shall not vote, hold office, or 
exercise any political rights. I maintain that Illinois, as a sov- 
ereign State, has a right thus to fix her policy with reference to the 
relation between the white man and the negro; but while we had 
that right to decide the question for ourselves, we must recognize 
the same right in Kentucky and in every other State to make the 
same decision, or a dift'erent one. Having decided our own policy 
with reference to the black race, we must leave Kentucky and Mis- 
souri and every other State perfectly free to make just such a decis- 
ion as they see proper on that question. 

Kentucky hiS decided that question for herself. She has said 
that within her limits a negro shall not exercise any political rights, 
and she has also said that a portion of the negroes under the laws 
of that State shall be slaves. She had as much right to adopt that 
as her policy as we had to adopt the contrary for our policy. New 
York has decided that in that State a negro may vote if he has $250 
worth of property, and if he owns that much ho may vole uiion an 
equality with the white man. I, for one, am utterly opposed to 
negro suffrage anywhere and under any circumstances; yiff, inas- 
much as the Supreme Court have decided in the celebrated Dred 
Scott case that a State has a right to confer the privilege of voting 
upon free negroes, I am not going to make war upon New Yoi-k 
because she has adopted a policy repugnant to my feelings. But 
New York must mind her own business, and keep her negi-o suffrage 
to herself, and not attempt to force it upon us. 

In the State of Maine they have decided that a negro may vote 
and hold office on an equality with a white man. I had occasion to 
say to the senators from Maine, in a discussion last session, that if 
they thought that the white people within the limits of their State 
were no better tha-n negroes, I would not quarrel with them for it, 
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but they must not say that my white constituents of Illinois were 
no better than negroes, or we would be sure to quarrel. 

The Dred Scott decision covers the whole question, and declares 
that each State has the right to settle this question of suffrage for 
itself, and all questions as to the relations between the white man 
and tlie negro. Judge Taney expressly lays down the doctrine. I 
receive it as law, and I sdy that while those States are adopting 
regulations on that subject disgusting and abhorrent, according to 
my views, I will not make war on them if they will mind their own 
business and let us alone. 

WHY NOT HALF FREE AND HALF SLAVE ? 

I now come back to the question, Why cannot this Union exist 
forever, divided into Free and Slave States, as our fathers made it ? 
It can thus exist if each State will carry out the principles upon 
which our institutions were founded; to wit, the right of each State 
to do as it pleases, without meddling with its neighbors. Just act 
upon that great principle, and this Union will not only live forever, 
but it will extend and expand until it covers the whole continent, 
and makes this confederacy one grand ocean-bound Republic. We 
must bear in mind that we are yet a 3^oung natiorfj growing with a 
rapidity unequalled in the history of the world, that our national 
increase is gn at, and that the emigration from the Okl World is 
increasing, reejuiring us to expand and acquire n(‘w territory from 
time to time, in order to give our people land to live ui)on. If we 
live up to the principle of State rights and State sovereignty, each 
State regulating its own affairs and minding its own business, we 
can go on and extend indefinitely, just as fast and as far as we need 
the territory. The time may come indeed has now come, wlien our 
interests would be advanced by the acquisition of the Island of 
.Cuba. When we get Cuba we must take it as we find it, leaving 
the people to decide the question of slavery for themselves, without 
interference on the part of the Federal Government or of any State 
of this Union. 

So, when it becomes necessary to acquire any portion of Mexico 
or Canada, or of this continent or the adjoining islands, we must 
take them as we find them, leaving the people free to do as they 
please, — to have slavery or not, as they choose. I never have in- 
quired and never will inquire -whether a new State, applying for 
admission, has slavery or not for one of her institutions. If the 
Constitution that is presented be the act and deed of the people, 
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and embodies their will, and they have the requisite population, I 
will admit them, with slavery or without it, just as that people shall 
determine. My objection to the Lecompton Constitution did not 
consist in the fact that it made Kansas a Slave State. I would 
have been as much opposed to its admission under such a Constitu- 
tion as a Free State as I was opposed to its admission under it as a 
Slave State. I hold that that was a question which that people had 
a right to decide for themselves, and that no power on earth ought 
to have interfered with that decision. In my opinion, the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution was not the act and deed of the people of Kansas, 
and did not -embody their will ; and the recent election in tliat Terri- 
tory, at which it was voted down by nearly ten to one, shows con- 
(dusively that I was right iu saying, when the Constitution was pre- 
sented, that it was not the act and deed of the people, and did not 
embody their will. 

If we wish to preserve our institutions in their purity, and trans- 
mit them unimpaired to our latest posterity, we must preserve with 
religious good faith that great principle of self-government which 
guarantees to each and every State, old and new, the right to make 
just such constitutions as they desire, and come into the Union with 
their own constitution, and not one palmed upon them. Whenever 
you sanction the » doctrine that Congress may crowd a constitution 
down the throats of an unwilling people, against their consent, you 
will subvert the great fundamental principle upon which ail our free 
institutions rest. In the future 1 have no fear tlnit the attempt 
will ever be made. President Buchanan declared in his annual 
message that hereafter the rule adopted in the Minnesota case, re- 
(piiring a constitution to be submitted to the people, should h« fol- 
lowed in all future cases; and if he stands by that recommendation 
there will be no division in the Democratic party on that principle 
in the future. Hence, the great mission of the Deraocrncy is to 
unite the fraternal feeling of the whole country, restore peace and 
quiet, by teaching each State to mind its own business, and regu- 
late its own domestic affairs, and all to unite in carrying out the 
Constitution as our fathers made it, and thus to preserve the Union 
and render it perpetual in all time to come. 

Why should wo not act as our fathers who made the Govern- 
ment? There was no sectional strife in Washington’s army. They 
were all brethren of a common confederacy; they fought under a 
common flag that they might bestow upon their posterity a common 
destiny; and to this end they poured out their blood in common 
streams, and shared, in some instances, a common grave. 
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. MR. LINCOLN’S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There is very much in the principles 
that J^dge Douglas has here enunciated that I most cordially ap- 
prove, and over which I shall have no controversy with him. In so 
far as he has insisted that all the States have the right to do ex- 
actly as they please about all their domestic relations, including 
that of slavery, I agree entirely with him. He places me wrong in 
spite of all T can tell him, though I repeat it again and again, in- 
sisting that 1 have no difference with him upon this subject. I 
have made a grcjit many speeches, some of which have been 
printed, and it will be utterly impossible for him to find anything 
that 1 have ever put in print contrary to what I now say upon this 
subject. I hold myself under Constitutional obligations to allow the 
people in all the States, without interference, direct or indirect, to 
do exactly as they please; and I deny that I have any iudination 
to interfere with them, even if there were no such Constitutional ol)- 
ligation. I can only say again that I am placed improperly — alto- 
gether improperly, in spite of all I can say — when it is insisted 
that I entertain any other view or purpose in regard to tliat 
matter. 

While I am upon this subject, I will make some answers briefly 
to certain propositions that Judge Douglas has put. He says, 
“Why can't this Union endure permanently, half Slave and half 
Free .? ” I have said that I supposed it could not, and T will try, be- 
fore this new audience, to give briefly some of the reasons for enter- 
Liining that opinion. Another form of his cpiestion is, ‘ ‘ Why can’t 
we let it stand as our fathers placed it? ” That is the exact diflfl- 
ciilty between us. I say that Judge Douglas and his friends have 
changed it from the position in which our fathers originally placed 
it. I say, in the way our fathers originally left the slavery ques- 
tion, the institution was in the course of ultimate extinction, and 
the pal) lie mind rested in the belief that it was in the course of ulti- 
jiiatc cxlinction. I say, when this Government was first established, 
it was the policy of its founders to prohibit the spread of slavery 
into the new Territories of the United States, where it had not ex- 
isted. But Judge Douglas and his friends have broken up that 
policy, and placed it upon a new basis, by which it is to become 
national and perpetual. All I haye asked or desired anywhere is 
that it should be placed back again upon the basis that the fathers 
of our Government originally placed it upon. I have no doubt that 
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it would become oxthict, for all time to come, if we ])ut i(‘-ji.(]opted 
the policy of the fathers, by restricting it to the limits it has al- 
ready caovered, — restricting it from the new Territories. 

I do not wisli to dwell at great length on this branch of tl!;e sub- 
ject at this time, but allow me to repeat one thing that I have 
stated before. Brooks — the man who assaulted Senator Sumner 
on the lloor of the Senate, and who was complimented with dinners, 
and silver pih^hers, and gold-headed canes, and a good many other 
things for that feat — in one of his speeches decltired that wlien 
this Government was originally established, nobody expected that 
tlie institution of slavery would last until this day. That was but 
the opinion of one man, but it was such an opinion as we can never 
get from Judge Douglas or anybody in favor of slavery in the North 
at all. You vmi sometimes get it from a Southern man. He said 
at the same time that the framers of our Government did not have 
the knowl(‘dge that experience has taught us ; tliat experience and 
the invention of the cotton-gin have taught us that the perpetuation 
of slavery is a necessity. He insisted, therefore, upon its being 
changed from the basis upon which the fathers of the Governmcuit 
left it to the basis of its pcTpetuation and nationalization. 

I insist that this is the diffei’cnce between Judge Douglas and 
myself, - that Judge Douglas is helping tliat change along. 1 in- 
sist upon this Government being placed where our fathers originally 
placed it. 

1 remember Judge Douglas once sjud that he saw the evidences 
on the statutes books of Congress of a policy in the origin of th(i 
Government to divide slavery and freedom by a geographical line; 
that he saw jiii in<lisposition to maintain that policy, and therefore 
he set about studying up a way to settle the institution on the right 
basis, - - the basis which he thought it ought to have been ])Iaced 
upon at first; and in that speech he confesses that he seeks to place 
it, not upon the basis that the fathers placed it upon, but upon one 
gotten up on “original principles,” When he asks me why we can- 
not get along with it in the attitude where our fathers placed it, he 
had better clear up the evidences that he has himself changed it 
from that basis, that he has himself been chiefly instrumental in 
changing the policy of the fathers. Any one who will read his 
speech of the 22d of last March will see that he there makes an open 
confession, showing that he set about fixing tlic institution upon an 
altogether different set of principles. I think I have fully answered 
him when he asks me why we cannot let it alone upon the basis 
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where our fathers left it, by showing that he has himself changed 
the whole policy of the Government in that regard. 

Now, fellow-citizens, in regard to this matter about a contract 
that was made between Judge Trumbull and myself, and all that 
long portion of Judge Douglas’s speech on this subject, — I wish 
simply to say what I have said to him before, that he cannot know 
whether it is true or not, and I do know that there is not a word of 
truth in it. And I nave told him so before. I do n't want any 
harsh language indulged in, but I do not know how to deal with 
this persistent insisting on a story that I know to be utterly without 
truth. It used to be a fashion amongst men that when a cliarge 
was made, some sort of proof was brought forward to establish it, 
and if no proof was found to exist, the charge was dropped. I 
don’t know how to meet this kind of an argument. I don’t want 
to have a fight with J udge Douglas, and I liave no way of making 
an argument up into the consistency of a corn-cob and stopping his 
mouth with it. Ali 1 can do is, good-humoredly to say that, from 
the beginning to the end of all that story about a bargain between 
Judge Trumbull and myself, there, is not a xoord of truth iu it. 

I can only ask him to show some sort of evidence of the truth 
of his story. He brings forward here and reads from what he con- 
tends is a speech by James H. Matheny, charging such a bargain 
between Trumbull and myself. My own opinion is tliat Matheny 
did do some such immoral thing as to tell a story that he knew 
nothing about. I believe he did. I contradicted it instantly, and 
it has been contradicted by Judge Trumbull, while nobody has pro- 
duced any proof, because there is none. . Nbw, whether the speech 
which the Judge brings forward here is really the one Matheny made, 
1 do not know, and I hope the Judge will pardon me for doubting the 
genuineness of this document, since his production of those Spring- 
field resolutions at Ottawa. I do not wish to dwell at any great 
length upon this matter. I can say nothing when a long story like 
this is told, except it is not true, and demand that he who insists 
upon it shall produce some proof. That is all any man c.an do, and 
I leave it in that way, for I know of no other way of dealing with it. 

THE COMPROMISE OP 1850. 

The Judge has gone over a long account of the old Whig and 
Democratic parties, and it connects itself with this charge against 
Trumbull and myself. He says that they agreeil upon a compro- 
mise in regard to the slavery question in 1850; that in a National 
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Democratic Convention resolutions were passed to abide by that 
compromise as a finulity upon the slavery question, lie also says 
that the Wliig party in National Convention agreed to abide by and 
regard as a tinality the Compromise of 1S50. I uiuUu-staud the 
Judge to be idtogether right about tlint; T luidersUnd that part of 
the liislory of the country as stated by Jiim to be correct. I recol- 
lect that T, as a member of that party, acipiiesced in that com- 
promise. 1 recollect in the Dresidenti.al election which followed, 
when we had (Tcneral Scott up for the Presidency, Judge Douglas 
was around berating us Whigs as Abolilioni.sts, preois(‘ly as he dois 
to-day, —not a bit of diirerence. I have of((‘n h(*ard him. We 
could do nothing when the old Whig parly was alivo that was not 
Abolitionism ; but it has got an extremely good name sincr^ it has 
pass(‘d away. 

When that Compromise was made it did not rcqaad the old 
Missouri Compromise*. It left a region of United Stat(‘s territory 
half as large as the present territory of the Unitial States, north of 
the line of degrees JO minutes, in which slavery was prohibited 
by Act of Congress. This Compromise did not re[)cal Unit one. It 
did not affect or propose to repeal it. Put at last it beeaiin* Jiidgii 
Douglas’s duty, as he thought (and I find no fault with him), as 
Chairman of the Committee on T(*rritori(‘s, to bring in a bill for tin* 
org.anizatiori of a Tc'rritorial (Sroveniment,-— first of one, tb(‘n of 
two Territories nortli of that Hue. When he did so, it ended in his 
inserting a jirovision substantially rijpealing tlie Missouri Com- 
promise. That was because the Compromise of ISaO hud not re- 
pejiled it. 

And now I ask why lie (jould not have h't that Compromise 
alone? We were quiet from the agitation of the slavery question. 
We were making no fuss about it. All had acquiesced in the Com- 
promise measures of 1850. We never had been seriously disturbed 
by any Abolition agitation before that period. When he eainc to 
form governments for the Territories north of the line of JO degrees 
JO minutes, why could he not have let that matter stand as it w;is 
standing? Was it necessary to the organization of a Territory? 
Not at all. Iowa lay north of the lino, and had lH‘i*n organized as 
a Territory and come into the Union as a State without distnrhing 
that Compromise. There was no sort of necessity for destroying it 
to organize these Territories. 

But, gentlemen, it would take up all my tiim* to meet all the 
little quibbling arguments of Judge Douglas to show tliat the 

17 ' 
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Missouri Compromise was repealed by the Compromise of 1850, 
My own opinion is, that a careful investigation of all the arguments 
to sustain the position that that Compromise wjis virtually repealed 
by the Compromise of 1850 would show tliat they are tlie merest 
fallacies. I have the Report that Judge Dcuglas first brought into 
Congress at the time of the introduction of the Nebraska bill, 
which in its original form did not repeal the IMissouri Compromise, 
and he there expressly stated that he had forborne to do so hrcanse 
it had not hem done hjj the Compromise (>/1850. I close this part of 
the discussion on my part by asking him the question again, “Why, 
when we had peace under the Missouri Compromise, could you not 
have let it alone? ” 

In complaining of what I said in my speech at Springfield, in 
which he says I accepted my nomination for the senatorship (where, 
by the way, ho is at fault, for if he will examine it, lie will find no 
acceptance in it), he again quotes that portion in which I said that 
“a house divided against itself cannot stand. ’ Lot me say a word 
in regard to that matter. 

lie tries to \)ersuad(' us that there must be a variety in the dif- 
ferent institutions of the States of the Union ; that that variety 
necessarily proceeds from the variety of soil, climate, of the face of 
the country, and the difference in the iiatunil features of the States. 
I agree to all that. Have these very matters evei- produced any 
difficulty amongst us? Not at all. Jlave we ever had any quarrel 
over the fact that they have laws in Louisiana designed to regulate 
the commerce that springs from tlie production of sugar? Or 
because we have a different class relative to tlie production of flour 
in this State? Have they produced any differmiocs? Not at all. 
They are the very cements ot this Union. They don’t make the 
house a house divided against itself. They are the props that hold 
up the house and sustain the Union. 

But has it been so with this. element of slavery? Have we not 
always had quarrels and difficulties over it? And when will we 
cease to tmve quarrels over it? Like causes produce like effects. 
It is worth while to observe that we liave generally had comparative 
peace upon the slavery question, and that there has been no cause 
for alarm until it was excited by the effort to spread it into new’ 
territory. Whenever it has been limited to its present bounds, and 
there has been no effort to spread it, there has been peace. All Hie 
trouble and convulsion has proceeded from efforts to spread it over 
more territory. It was thus at tlie date of the Missouri Compro- 
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mise. It was so again with the annexation of Texas ; so with the 
territory acciuiivd by the Mexican war; and it is so now. When- 
ever tliere has been an effort to spread it, there has been agitation 
and resistance. 

Now, I appeal to this audience (very few of whom are my politi- 
cal friends), as national men, whether we have reason to expect 
that the agitation in regard to this subject will cease while the 
causes that tend to reproduce agitation are actively at work? Will 
not the same cause that produced agitation in 1820, when the Mis- 
souri Compromise was formed, — that which produced the agitation 
upon the annexation of Texas, and at other times, — work out the 
snnie results always? Do you think that the nature of man will be 
changed? chat the same causes that produced agitation at one time 
will not have the same effect at another? 

This has been the result so far as my observation of the slavery 
question and my reading in history extends. What right have we 
then to hope that fhe trouble will cease, — that the agitation will 
come to an end, — until it shall either be placed back where it origi- 
nally stood, and where the fathers originally placed it, or, on the 
other hand, until it shall entirely master all opposition? This is 
the view I entertain, and this is the reason why I entertained it, as 
Judge Douglas has read from my Springfield speech. 

SOME DEMOCRATIC RESOLUTIONS AS TO SLAVERY. 

Now, ray friends, there is one other thing that I feel myself un- 
der some sort of obligation to mention. Judge Douglas lias here 
to-day — in a very rambling way, I was about saying — spoken of 
the platforms for which he seeks to hold me responsible. He says, 

‘ ‘ Why can’t you come out and make an open avowal of principles 
in all places alike? and he reads from an advertisement that he 
says was used to notify the peoiile of a speech to be made by J udge 
Trunioull at Waterloo. In commenting on it he desires to know 
whether we cannot speak frankly and manfully, as he and his 
friends do. How, I ask, do his friends speak out tlieir own senti- 
ments? A Convention of his party in this State met on the 21st of 
April at Springfield, and passed a set of resolutions which they pro- 
claim to the country as their platform. This does constitute tlieir 
platform, and it is because Judge Douglas claims it is his platform 
— that these are his principles and purposes — that he has a right 
to declare he speaks his sentiments frankly and manfully.” On 
the 9th of June, Colonel John Dougherty, Governor Reynolds, and 
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others, calling themselves National Democrats, met in Springfield 
and adopted a set of resolutions which are as easily imd(‘rstood, as 
plain and as definite in stating to the country and to the Avorld what 
they believed in and would stand upon, as Judge Douglas’s plat- 
form. Now, what is the reason, that Judge Douglas is not willing 
that (Colonel Dougherty and Grovernor Reynolds should stand upon 
their own written and printed platform as well as he upon his? 
Why must he look farther than their platform when he claims him- 
self to stand by his platform? 

Again, in reference to our platform; On the lOthof June the Re- 
publicans had their Convention and published their platform, which 
is as clear and distinct as Judge Douglas’s. In it they spoke their 
principles as plainly and as definitely to the world. What is the 
reason that Judge Douglas is not willing I should stand upon that 
platform? Why must lie go around hunting for some one who is 
supporting me, or has supported me at some time in his lif(‘, and 
who has said something at some time contrary to that platform? 
Does the Judge regard that rule as a good one? If it turn out that 
the rule is a good one for me, — that I am responsible for any and 
every opinion that any man has expressed who is my friend, ~ then 
it is a good rule for him. I ask, Is it not as good a rule for him as 
it is for me? In my opinion, it is not a good rule for either of us. 
Do 3"ou think differently. Judge? 

Mr. JJtniglas. — I do not. 

Mr. Lincoln. — Judge Douglas says he docs not think dilferently. 
I am glad of it. Then can he tell me why he is looking up resolu- 
tions of live or six yetirs ago, and insisting that they were 1113" plat- 
form, notwithstanding my protest that they are not, and never were 
my platform, and my pointing out the platform of the State Con- 
vention which he delights to say nominated me for the Senate? I 
cannot see what he means by pa,rading tlH‘sc resolutions, if it is 
not to hold me responsible for them in some way. If he says to me 
hero that he does not hold the rule to be good, one way or the other, 
I do not comprehend how lie could answer me more fully if he an- 
swered me at greater length. 

I will therefore put in as my answer h? the resolutions that he 
has hunted up against me, what I, as a lawyer, would call a good 
plea to a bad declaration. I understand that it is a maxim of law 
that a poor plea may be a good plea to a bad declaration. I think 
that the opinions the Judge brings from those who support me, yet 
differ from me, are a bad declaration against me ; but if I can bring 
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the same things against him, I am putting in a good plea to that 
kind of declaration, and now \ propose to try it. 

At Freeport, Judge Douglas oc(!upied a large part of his time in 
producing resolutions and documents of various sorts, us I under- 
stood, to make me somehow rcsponsihle for them ; and 1 propose 
now doing a little of the same sort of thing for him. Tn IShO a 
very clover gentleman by the name of Thompson Campbell, a per- 
sonal friend of Judge Douglas and myself, a political friend of 
Judge Douglas and o})ponent of mine, was a candidate for (\)ngress 
in the Galena District, lie was interrogated as to Ids views on this 
same slavery question. I have here before*, me the interrogatories, 
and Campbell’s answers to them. 1 will read them: — 

I NTERROOATORTES. 

1 . AVill 3 011, if elected, vote for and oordialfv .stii)i)ort a bill prohibiting 
slavery in tlie Territories of tln^ Hinted Sl;it(*s? 

2 . Will \ on vote for and support a bill abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

d. Will you oppose the admission of any Slave State's which may be 
formed out of Te.xas or the TerriUnues? 

4 . Will .\ou vote for and advocate the repeal of the Fugitive* Slave law 
passed at the re'cc'iit ses.sion of Congn'.ss? 

5 . Will 3’ou advocate and vote for the election of a Speaker of tlu' House 
of Ueprc'sentatives who .shall be willing to organizt* the committees of that 
Hous (5 so as to give the Free States their just inlluence in the business of 
legislation? 

0 . What are 3'our views, not onfv as to the constitutional right of Con- • 
gress to prohibit the slave trade betwe<‘n the State.s, but also as to tin* ex- 
pediency of exercising that right immediately? 


Campreli/s Reply. 

To the first and second Interrogatories, I answer une((uivocally in the 
affirmative. 

To the third interrogaUiry F reply, that I am oppo,s(*d to the admission 
of any more Slave States inlo the Union, that may be formed out of Texas 
or an3^ otlier Territory. 

To the fourth and fifth interrogatories 1 unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative. 

To th(^ sixth interrogator3' f reply, that so long as the Slave Staff's con- 
tinue to treat slavf'S as articles of commerce, the (bnstitiition confers 
power on fVnigre.s.s to pa.ss laws regulating that peculiar COMMERCE, and 
that the protection of Human Rights imperatively demands the interposi- 
tion of every constitutional means to prevent this most inhuman and 
iniquitous traffic. Campbell. 
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I want here to say that Thompson Campbell was elected to 
Congress on that platform, as the Democratic candidate in the 
Galena District, against 3Iartin P. Sweet. 

Judge Doughs, — (rive me the date of the letter. 

Mr. Lincoln. — The time Campbell ran was in 1850. I have 
not the exact date here. It was sometime in 1850 that these 
inten’ogatories were put and the answer given. Campbell was 
elected to Congress, and served out his term. I thinlc a second 
election came up before he served out his term, and he was not 
re-elected. Whether defeated or not noininated, 1 do not know. 
[Mr. Campbell was nominated for re-election by tlie Dein<;cratic 
party, by acclamation.] At the end of his term liis very good 
friend Judge Douglas got him a high office from President Pierce, 
and sent him off to California. Is not that th(‘ fact? Just 
at the end of his term in Congress it appears that our mutual 
friend Judge Douglas got our mutual friend Campbell a good 
office, and sent him to California upon it. And not only so, but 
on the 27th of last month, when Judge Douglas and myself spoke 
at Freeport in joint discussion, there was his same friend Campliell, 
come all the way from California, to help the Judge beat me’ and 
there was poor Martin P. Sweet standing on the phitrorm, trying to 
help poor me to be elected. That is true of one of J udge Douglas’s 
friends. 

So again, in the same race of 1850, there was a Congressional 
Convention assembled at Joliet, and it nomimited it. S. Molony for 
Congress, and unanimously adopted the following resolution: — 

liesolmly That we are uncompromisinj?ly opposed to the extension 
of slavery; and while we would not make sucli oi)position a ground of in- 
terference with the interests of the States where it exists, yet we mod- 
erately but firmly insist that it is the duty of Coiigri'ss to oppose its 
extension into Territory now free, by all means compatible with the obli- 
gations oi the Const’tution. and with good faith to our sister States: that 
these principles were recognized by the Ordinance of 1787, which received 
the sanction of Thomas Jefferson, who is acknowledged by all to be the 
great oracle and expounder of our faith.” 

Subsequently the same Interrogatories were propounded to Dr. 
Molony which had been addressed to Campbell, as above, with the 
exception of the 6th, respecting the interstate slave trade, to 
which Dr. Molony the Democratic nominee for Congress, replied 
as follows: — 

I received the written interrogatories this day, and, as you will see b} 
the La Salle Democrat and Ottawa Fres Trader I took at Peru on the 5th, 
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and at Ottawa on the 7th, the .iffirmative side of intorro'^atorios 1st and 3d; 
and in relation to the admission of any more Slave* States from Fn‘(‘ Terri- 
tory, my position taken at lh<‘.se m<‘etin»s, as conu'etly re'porti'd in said 
paiM'fs, was (‘mphaUcalhi and lUittinctbi opposed to it. In relation to the 
admission of any more Slave* Stat(*s from 'fe'xas, wliethe*r 1 sliall ^>0 against 
it or not will depeMid upon the opinion that I may here'after form of the 
true meaning and nature of the re*solutions of anne*va1ie)ii. If, by said 
resolutions, the heinor and good faith of tlie nation %ii)]eelgeel to admit more. 
Slave State's freim Te*xas when she (Texas) may api)l\ for the* admission of 
siieh S(ate*.s, t]ie*n 1 shoiilel, if in Congirss, vote for tlieir admission, lint if 
not se) PLEDGED and bound by sacred contract, tlien a bill for the* admission 
of more Sla,vc State's from Te*xas will nccer re*ceive my vote*. 

To your fourth inte'rreigatory T answer deeidedb/ in the affirmative, 
and for reasons set forth in my re'porte'd ri'marksat Ottawa last Mon lay. 

To ye)ur fifth interrejgateiry i also reply in the affirmative wo.st cor- 
dialb/, and that I will use my utmost exertiems tei se^nire* the nomination 
and ele'ction of a man who will accomplish the* obJe'Cts of saiel inle*rroga- 
torii'S. 1 meist cordially apprewe of the re*se)lutions adojited at the union 
meeting held at Princeton on the 37th Sei)te*mber ult. 

Yours, e‘to., K. S. Molony. 

All T luive to say in regard to Dr. Molony i.s, that he was the 
regularly nominated Democratic candidate for Congress in his dis- 
trict; was elected at that time, at the end of liis term was appointed 
to a land-oflice at Danville. ( I never heard anything of Judge 
Douglas’s instrumentality in this.) He held this oflicc a consider- 
able time, and when we were at Freeport the other day, there 
were handbills scattered about notifying the public that after our 
debate was over, R. S Molon}^ would make a Di'inoorafu! siieech in 
favor of Judge Douglas. That is all I know of my own personal 
knowledge. It is added here to this resolution, and I truly be- 
lieve, that — 

“Among those Avho participated in the Joliet Convention, and who 
supported its nominee, with his platform as laid down in tin* resolution 
of th'* Convention and in his reply ns above given, we call at random tin* 
following names, all of which are n*cognized at this day as leading Demo- 
crats: — 

Cook County: E. R. ^Yi^iams, Charles Me Donell, Arno Voss, Thomas 
Hoyne, Isaac Cook.” 

I reckon we ought to except Cook. 

“F. C. Sherman. 

“Will: Joel A. Matteson S. W. Bowen. 

“ Kane: B. F. llali, U. W Keiiwick, A. M. Herrington, Elijah Wilcox. 

“Me Herir}” W. M. Jackson. Enos \y^ ►Smith, Neil Donnelly. 

“ La Salle: John Uise, William Reddick. ” 
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William Reddick ! another one of Judge Douglas's friends that 
stood on the stand with him at Ottawa, at the time tlie Judge says 
my knees trembled so that T had 4o be carried away. The names 
ar(i all here: — 

“ Du Pai’cu Nathan Alhui. 

“ l)«‘ Kalb: Z. R. Jfayo.” 

Here is another set of resolutions which I think are apposite to 
the matter in hand. 

Oil tlie 28tli of February of the same year, a Democratic District 
Convention was held at Naperville to nominate a candidate for Cir- 
cuit Judge. Among the delegates were Bowen and Kelly, of Will ; 
Captain Naper, H. 11. Cody, Nathan Allen, of Du Page; \V. M. 
Jackson, J. iM. Strode, P. W. Platt, and Enos W. Smith, of Mc- 
llenry; J. Ilorsman and others, of Winnebago. Colonel Strode 
pri'sided over the (invention. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, — the lirst on motion of P. W. Pratt, the 
second on motion of William jM. Jackson: — 

“ Ucsoh'f'd^ ddiat this Convcuilion is in fiiNor of tin* Wilmot Proviso, both 
in Priucipfi' juid Prai'ftW, and Hint w»* know of no jrood reason why any 
2J(‘rs())i should i)i)pos(‘ I In* lar;a'st latitude in Free Soil, Fmi Territovy and 
Fne Sparh. 

^'•lieHoh'cd, That in the opinion of this Convention, the time has arrived 
when nil hicil xhouhl he free, \vhit(‘S as well as others.” 

Jiidye Doiiylas. — What is the date of those resolutions? 

Mr. Liiirnht. — 1 understand it was in lS5t), but I do not Jenow 
it. 1 do not state a thing and say 1 know it, when 1 do not. But 
I have the highest belief that this is so. I know of no way to 
arrive at the conclusion that there is an error in it. I mean to put 
a case no stronger than the truth will allow. But what [ was going 
to comment upon is an extract from a newspaper in De Kalb County; 
and it strikes mo as being rather singular, I confess, under the cir- 
eumstanees. There is a Judge Mayo in that county, who is a can- 
didate for the Legislature, for the purpose, if he secures his election, 
of helping to re-elect Judge Douglas. He is the editor of a news- 
paper 1 De Kalb County Smf inn'll and in that paper 1 find the ex- 
tract I am going to read. It is part of an editorial article in which 
he was electioneering as fiercely as lie could for Judge Douglas and 
against me. It was a curious thing, 1 think, to be in such a paper. 
I will agrei* to that, and the Judge may make the most of it : — 
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“Our oducation luis been sue li that we have ever been rathiu- i:i f.ii'or 
of thr vquulUif of the. bUicks; that w, that they nhoiild enjoy all the yricUoji'H (f 
the. iehile.'i where they renide. VVe are aware that tliis is not a very popular 
doctrine'. We liave had many a confab with some wlio an* now stroiii? 
‘Republicans,’ wt‘ taking the broad ground of (*(juality, and tliey tin; op- 
posite ground. 

“We w(‘re brought up in a State where blacks were voters, and we 
do not know of any inconvenience resulting from tt, though perhMi)S it 
would not work as well where the blacks are more numerous. We have 
no doubt of the right of the whites to guard against such an evil, if it is 
OIK'. Our opinion is that it would be Ix'.st for all concerned to have the 
colored population in a State by them.se I v<'S [in this 1 agree with himj: but 
if within th(' jurisdiction of the Lnited Stall's, we nay by nil menoHihey 
shonld have the riyht to hare their Senators and lieirresentatii'es in Conyresn, 
and to Tote for President. AV'ith us ‘worth maki's tin* man, and want of it 
tlie fi'llow.' AV(* have seen many a ‘ nigger ’ that we thought more of tlian 
some' while men.” 

Tlmt is one of Judge Doughis’s friends. Now, I do not want to 
leave inj'scdf in an tittitude where I can be misrepresented, so 1 will 
say T do not think the Judge is responsible for this article: but he 
is quite as responsible for it as 1 would be if one of my friends had 
said it. I think that is Liir enough. 

I have here also a set of resolutions passed by a Democratic 
State Convention in Judge Douglas’s own good old State of Vermont, 
that I think ought to be good for him too : — 

“ Pedo/red, That liberty is a right inhereiit and inalienable in man, and 
that herein ad men are ef/ttal. 

'' Resoleed, That wi' claim no authority in the Fi'deral Government to 
abolish slav<*ry in tho several States, but we do claim for it (’onstitutional 
power perj)(’!,uall^ to prohibit the introduclion of slavery into ti'rritory now 
fre(', and abolish it wlu'rever, under tin* jurisdiction of ('ongn*ss. it (‘xi.sts. 

Resolred, That this power ought imm''diati‘lN to be e.xi'rcisi'd in pro- 
hibiting’ the introduction and e.xisti'iice of slavery in Mew Nexico and Cal- 
ifornia, in abolishing .slavery and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, on the high .s<*a.s, and wherc'ver else, under the (’onstitulion, it can be 
reached. 

Resolrcd, That no more Slavi' Slates should be admitted into tlu' Fed- 
eral Union. 

“/iV.Wm/, That thi' Government ought to return to its ancient policy, 
not to extend, nationalize, or encourage, but to limit, localize, an 1 discour- 
age slavery.'’ 

At Freeport I answered several interrogatories that had been 
propounded to me by Judge Douglas at the Ottawa meeting. The 
Judge has not yet seen lit to find any fault with the position that I 
look in regard to those seven interrogatories, wliich were certainly 
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broad enough, in all conscience, to cover the entire ground. In my 
answers, which have been printed, and all have had the opportunity 
of seeing, 1 take th(‘ ground that those who elect me must expect 
that I will do nothing which will not be in accordance with those 
answers. I have some right to assert that Judge Douglas has no 
fault to find with them. But he chooses to still try to thrust me 
upon diirerent ground, without paying any attention to my answers, 
the obtaining of which from me cost him so much trouble and con- 
cern. At the same time I propounded four interrogatories to him, 
claiming it as a right that he should a^lswer as many interrogatories 
for me as I did for him, and 1 would reserve myself for a future 
installment when I got them ready. The Judge, in answering mi; 
upon that occasion, put in what I suppose he intends as answers to 
all four of my interrogatories The first one of these interrogatories 
1 have before me, and it is in these words : — 

“ Queiifion /. If the people of Kansas shall, by moans entirely unobjec- 
tionable in all other respects, adopt a Slate (’onstitiition, and ask admis- 
sion into tin* Union under it, before tliey have the vecpiisitc^ niiinbiu* of 
inhabitants according to Ihe English bill, — some uinety-tliriM* tliousand, — 
will you \ot(‘ to admit them? ” 

As I read the Judge’s answer in the newspaper, and as t remem- 
ber it as pronounced at the time, he does not givi‘ any answer which 
is equivalent to yes or no, — I will or [ won’t, lie answers at very 
considerable leiigUi, rather quarreling witli me for asking the (ques- 
tion, ami insistijig that Judge Trumbull had done something that 1 
ought to say something about, and linally getting out such state- 
ments as induce me to infer that he means to be understood he will, 
in that supposed case, vote for the admission of Kansas. I only 
bring this forward now for the purq^ose of saying that if he chooses 
to q)ut a different construction uq)on his answer, lie may do it. But 
if he does not, I shall from this time forward assume tluit he will 
vote for the admission of Kansas in disregard of the English bill. 
Tie has the right to remove any misunderstanding 1 may have. I 
only mention it now, that I may hereafter assume this to be the 
true construction of his answer, if he does not now choose to correct 
me. 

THAT SECOND INTERROGATORY AGAIN. 

The second interrogatory that I propounded to him was this ; — 

“ Question 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful 
way, against the wish of any citizen nf th(‘ Unit:‘d Stat(‘s, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the fewmation of a State Constitution? ” 
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To this Judge Douglas answered that they can lawfully exclude 
slavery from the Territory prior to the formation of a Constitution. 
He goes on to tell us how it can be done. As 1 understand him, 
lie holds tiiat it can be done by the Territorial Legislature refusing 
to make any enactments for the protection of slavery in the Territory, 
and especially by adopting unfriendly legislation to it. For the 
sake of clearness, T state it again : that they can exclude slavery 
from the Territory, 1st, by withholding what he assumes to be an 
indispensable assistance to it in the way of legislation ; and, 2d, by 
unfriendly legislation. If I rightly understand him, I wish to ask 
your attention for awhile to his position. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that any Congressional prohibition of slavery in the Terri- 
tories is unconstitutional ; that they have reached this proposition 
as a conclusion from their former proposition, that the Constitution 
of the United States expressly recognizes property in slaves, and 
from that other Constitutional provision, that no person shall be de- 
prived of property without due process of law. Hence they reach 
the conclusion that as the Constitution of the United Slab's ex- 
pressly recognizes properly in slaves, and prohibits any person from 
being deprived of property \\ith()ut due process of law, to pass an 
Act of Congress by which a man who owmal a slave on oiui side of 
a line would be deprived of him if he took him on the other side, is 
depriving him of that property without, due process of law. That I 
understand to be the decision of the Supreme Court. I understand 
also that Judge Douglas adheres most firmly to that decision ; and 
the difficulty is, how is it possible for any power to exclude slavery 
from the Territory, unless in violation of that decision ? That is 
the dilliculty. 

In the Senate of the United States, in 1<S513, Judge Trumbull, in 
a speech substantially, if not directly, put the same interrogatory 
to Judge Douglas, as to whether the peojjle of a Terrilory had the 
lawful power to exclude slavery prior to the formation of a constitu- 
tion. Judge Douglas then answered at considerable length, and 
his answer will be found in the Congre.tslonal (Hohv^ under date 
of June 0th, 1850. The Judge said that whether the people could 
exclude slavery prior to the formation of a constitution or not was 
a question to he decided hy the JSnjurme, Court. lie put that proposi- 
tion, as will be seen by the Congressional Globe, in a variety of 
forms, all running to the sann^ thing in substance, - - that it was a 
question for the Supreme Court. I maintain that when he says, 
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after the Supreme Court have decided the question, tluit the people 
may yet exclude slavery by any means whatever, he does virtually 
say that it is not a (luestion for the Supreme Court. 

He sliifts his ground. I appeal to you wlietlier he did not say 
it was a (piestion for the Supreme Court? Has not the Supreme 
Court decided that question? When he now says the people nutjj ex- 
elude slavery, does he not make it a question for the people? Does he 
not virtually shift his ground and say that it is not a question for 
the court, but for the people? This is a very simple proposition, 
— a very plain and naked one. It seems to me tliat there is no 
difliculty in deciding it. In a variety of ways he said that it was a 
question for the Supreme Court. Ho did not sto]) then to tell us 
that whatever the Supreme Court decades, the people can by with- 
holding necc^ssary police regulations” kecq) slavery out. He did 
not make any such answea*. I submit to you now whether the new 
stale (jf the case has not inducjed the Judge to sheer aw^ay from his 
original ground. Would not this be the impression of every fair- 
minded man? 

I hold that the proposition that slavery cannot enter a new 
country without police regulations is historically false. It is not 
true at all. I hold that the history c)f this country shows that the 
institution of slavery was originally planted upon this continent 
without these “police regulations” which the Judge now thinks 
necessary for the acdual establishment of it. Not only so, but is 
there not another fact: how came this Dred Scott decision to be 
made? It was made upon the case of a negro b(‘ing taken and 
actually held in slavery in Minnesota Territory, claiming his free- 
dom because the Act of Congress prohibited his being so held there. 
Wi/l the J U(J ye p Mend that Dml Scott was not held there without pot tee. 
reyulations? There is at least one mattcu’ of record as to his having 
l)een held in slavery in the Territory, not only without police regu- 
lations, but in the tec'th of Congressional legislation supposed to be 
valid at the time. This shows that there is vigor enough in slavery 
to plant itself in a new country even against unfriendly legislation. 
It takes not only law, })ut the enforcement of law to keep it out. That 
is the history of this country upon the subject. 

I wish to ask one otlier question. It being understood that the 
Constitution of the United States guarantees property in slaves in 
the Territories, if there is any infringement of the right of that 
property, would not the United States courts, organij^ed for the 
government of the Territory, apply such remedy as might be nec- 
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css'iry in that case? It is a maxim held by the courts that there is 
no wrong without its remedy; and the courts have a remedy for 
what(‘ver is acknowledged and treated as a wrong. 

Again: I will ask you, my friends, if you were elected members 
of the Legislature, wliat would be the first thing you would have to 
do before entering upon your duties? Swear to support the i^msti- 
tution of the fhu'ted States. Suppose you Indieve, as Judgt* Douglas 
does, that the Constitution of the United States guarantees to your 
neighbor the right to hold slaves in that Territory; that they are his 
property: how can you clear your oaths unless you give liiin such 
h‘gislation as is necessary to enable him to enjoy that property? 
What do you understand by supi)orting the Constitution of a Stat(‘, 
or ol the United States? Is it not to give such constitutional helps 
to the rights established by tliat Constitution as may be practically 
needed? Can you, if you swear to support tlie Constitution, and 
believe that the Constitution estalilishes a right, clear your oath, 
without giving it support? Do you support the Constitution if, 
knowing or believing there is a right established under it which 
needs specific h'gislation, you withhold that legislation? Do you 
not violate and disregard your oath? I can conceive of nothing 
plainer in the world. There can bo nothing in the words ‘‘support 
the Constitution,” if you may run counter to it by refusing support 
to any right established under the Constitution. And what I say 
here will hold with still more force against the Judg(‘’s do(;trine of 
“ unfriendly legislation.” How could you, having sworn to support 
tlie (^institution, and believing it guaranteed the right to hold slaves 
in the Territories, assist in legislation iuteuded to defeat that rights 
That would be violating your own vi(‘w of the Constitution. Not 
only so, but if 3^)11 were to do so, how long ivould it take the courts 
to liold your votes unconstitutional and void? Not a moment. 

CONGRKSS ANT) TIIK CONSTITUTION. 

Lastly, I would ask: Is not (k)ngress itself under obligation to 
give legislative support to au}^ right that is establislicd under the 
United States Constitution? I repeat the (piestion: Is not Congress 
itself bound to give legislative support to any right that is estab- 
lished in the United States Constitution? k memlicr of Congress 
swears to support the Constitution of the United States; and if he 
sees a right established by that Constitution which needs specific 
legislative protection, can he clear his oath without giving that pro- 
tection? Let me ask you why many of us who are opposed to 
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slavery upon principle give our acquiescence to a Fugitive Slave 
law? Why do we hold ourselves under obligations to pass such a 
law, and abide by it when it is passed? Because the Constitution 
makes provision that the owners of slaves shall have the right to re- 
claim them. Tt gives the right to reclaim slaves; and that right is, 
as Judge Douglas says, a barren right, unless there is legislation 
that will enforce it. 

The mere declaration, “No person held to service or labor in 
one State under the laws thereof, escaping into another, sliall in 
consecpiencc of any law or regulation therein be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivenal iq) on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due,” is powerless with- 
out specific legislation to enforce it. Now, on what ground would 
a member of Congress who is opposed to slavery in the abstract, 
vole for a Fugitive- Slave law, as I would deem it my duty to do? 
Because there is a constitutional right which needs legislation to en- 
force it. And although it is distasteful to me, I luivo sworn to 
support the Constitution; and having so sworn, I cannot conceive 
that J do support it if I withhold from that right any necessary 
legislation to make it practical. And if that is true in regar<l to a 
Fugitive- Slave law, is the right to have fugitive slaves reclaimed 
any better fixed in the Constitution than the right to hold slaves in 
the Territories? For this decision is a just exposition of the Con- 
stitution, as Judge Douglas thinks. Is the one right any better 
than the other? Is there any man who, while a member of (k)n- 
gress, would give support to the one any more than the ot.her? 
If I wished to refuse to give legislative support to slave property in 
the Territories, if a member of Congress, I could not do it, holding 
the view that the Constitution establishes that right. If I did it at 
all, it would be because I deny that this decision properly construes 
the Constitution. But if I acknowledge, with Judge Douglas, 
that this decision properly construes the Constitution, I cannot con- 
ceive that I would be less than a perjured man if I should refuse in 
Congress to give such protection to that property as in its nature it 
needed. 

LINCOLN’S FIFTH INTERROGATORY. 

At the end of what I have said here I propose to give the Judge 
my fifth interrogatory, which he may take and answer at his lei- 
sure. My fifth interrogatory is this: — 

1 f the slaveholding citizens'of a United States Territory should 
need and demand Congressional legislation for the protection of 
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their slave property in such Territory, would you, as a member of 
Congress, vote for or against such legislation? 

Judtje DongliiR. — Will you repeat that? I want to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Lincoln. — If the slaveholding citizens of a United States 
Territory should need and demand Congressional legislation for the 
protection of their slave property in such Territory, would you, as 
a member of Congress, vote for or against such legislation.? 

1 am aware that in some of the speeches Judge Douglas Inis 
made he has spoken as if he did not know or think that tlie Su- 
pnmie Court had decided that a Territorial legislature cannot 
exclude slavery. Precisely what the Judge would say upon the sub- 
ject, —whether he would say definitely that he does not understand 
they have so decided, or whether he would say he does undiTstand 
that the court have so decided, — Ido not know; but T know that 
in his speech at Springlield he vspoke of it as a thing they had not 
decided yet; and in his answer to me at Freeport, he spoke of it, 
so far, again, as I can comprehend it, as a thing that had not yet 
been decided. 

Now, [ hold that if the Judge does entertain tliat view, I think 
that he is not mistaken in so far as it can be said that the court has 
not decided anything save the mere (question oi’ jurisdiction. I 
know the legal arguments that can be made, — that after a court 
has decided that it cannot take jurisdiction in a case, it then has 
decided all that is before it, and that is the end of it. A. plausible 
argument can be made in favor of that proposition; but I know that 
J udge Douglas has said in one of his speeches that the court went 
forward, like honest men as they were, and decided all the points 
in the case. If any points are really extra-judicially decided be- 
cause not necessarily before them, then this one as to the power oi 
the Territorial legislature to exclude slavery is one of them, as also 
the one that the Missouri Compromise was null and void. They are 
both extra-judicial, or neither is, according as the court held that 
they had no jurisdiction in the case between the parties, because of 
want of cajiacity of one party to maintain a suit in that court. 

I want, if I have sufficient time, to show that the court did pass 
its opinion; but that is the only thing actually done in the case. 
If they did not decide, they showed what they were ready to decide 
whenever the matter was before them. What is that opinion? 
After having argued that Congress had no power to pjiss a law 
excluding slavery from a United States Territory, they then used 
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language to this effect: That inasmuch as Congress itself could not 
exercise such a power, it followed as a matter of course that it could 
not authorize a Territorial govenimeut to exercise it; for the Terri- 
torial legislature can do no more than Congress could do. Thus it 
expressed its opinion emphatically against the power of a Territorial 
legislature to exclude slavery, leaving us in just as little doubt on 
that point as upon any other point they really decided. 

Now, my fellow-citizens, I will detain you only a little while 
longer; my time is nearly out. I find a report of a speech made by 
Judge Douglas at Joliet, since we last met at Freeport, — published, 
I believe, in the Mhsouri Repultlintn, — on the 9th of this 
month, in which Judge Douglas says: — 

“You know at Ottawa I road this platform, and asked him if he con- 
curred in each and all of the principles set forth in it. Hi; would not 
answer the.se queslion.s. At last I sud frankly, I wisli >011 to answer 
them, becau.se when 1 ;^et them up her<‘ where the color of your principles 
ar(‘ a little darker t'.uin in Egypt, I intend to trot ^ou down to Jonesboro. 
The V(M*y notice tliat 1 was going to tak«5 him down to Egypt madi' him 
tremble in the knees so that h(5 had to be carri(*d from the platform. He 
laid up Seven days, and in the meantime held a consultation with his 
political physicians ; they had Lovejoy and Farnsworth and all thi' lead- 
ers of the Abolition party; they consulted it all over, and at hist Lincoln 
came to the conclusion that he would answer ; so he camo up to Fri'oport 
last Friday.” 

Now, that statement altogether furnishes a subject for philo- 
sophical contemplation. I have been treating it in that way, and I 
have really come to the conclusion that I can explain it in tio othiir 
way than by believing the Judge is crazy. If he was in his right 
mind, I cannot conceive how he would have risked disgusting the 
four or five thousand of his own friends who stood there, and knew, 
as to my having been carried from the platform, that there was not 
a word of truth in it. 

Judye Douglofs, — Didn’t they carry you ofi? 

Mr. Lincoln. — There! that question illustrates the character of 
this mail Douglas exactly, lie smiles now, and says, “Did n’t they 
carry you off? ” But lie said then “Ac had to he carried off ; ” and 
he said it to convince the country that he had so completely broken 
me down by his speech that I had to be carried away. Now he 
seeks to dodge it, and asks, “Didn’t they carry you off?^’ Yes, 
they did. But, Judge Douglas, why didn't yon tell the truth? ^ 1 
would like to know why you did n’t tell the truth about it. And then 
again, “He laid up seven days.” He puts this in print for the 
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people of the country to read as a serious document. I think if he 
had been in his sober senses he would not have risked that bare- 
facedness in the presence of thousands of his own friends, who 
knew that I made speeches within six of the seven days at Henry, 
Marshall County; Augusta, Hancock County; and Macomb, McDon- 
ough County; including all the necessary travel to meet him again 
at Freeport at the end of the six days. Now, I say there is no 
charitable way to look at that statement, except to conclude that 
he is actually crazy. 

There is another thing in that statement that alarmed me very 
greatly as he states it, — that ho was going to “trot me down to 
Egypt. ’’ Thereby he would have you to infer that I would not 
come down to Egypt unless he forced me, — that I could not be got 
here, unless ho, giant-like, had hauled me down here. That state- 
ment he makes, too, in the teeth of the knowledge that I had made 
the stipulation to come down here, and that he himsrlfhad hmi very 
reluctant to enter into that stqndation. More than all this, Judge 
Douglas, wlien he made that statement, must have been crazy, and 
wholly out of his sober senses, or else he would have known that 
when he got me down here, that promise — that windy promise — of 
his powers to annihilate me, wouldn’t amount to anything. Now, 
how little do I look like being carried away trembling ? Let the 
Judge go on; and after he is done with his half hour, I want you 
all, if I can’t go home myself' to let me stay and rot here; and if 
anything happens to the Judge, if I cannot carry him to the hotel 
and put him to bed, let me stay here and rot. 

I say, then, there is something extraordinary in this state- 
ment. I ask you if you know any other living man who would 
make such a statement ? I will ask my friend Casey, over there, 
if he would do such a thing ? Would he send that out, and have 
his men take it as the truth ? Did the Judge Ui\k of trotting me 
down to Egypt to scare me to death? Why, I know this people 
better than he does. I w^as raised just a little east of here. I aju 
a part of this people. But the Judge was raised further north, and 
perhaps he has some horrid idea of wdiat this people might be in- 
duced to do. But really 1 have talked about this matter perhaps 
longer than T ought, for it is no great thing; and yet the smallest 
are often the most difficult things to deal wdth. The Judge has set 
about seriously trying to make the impression that when we meet at 
different places I am literally in his clutches — that I am a poor, 
helpless, decrepit mouse, and that I can do nothing at all. This is 
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one of the ways he has taken to create that impression. I do n’t 
know any other way to meet it, except this. I don’t want to 
quarrel with him, — to call him a liar; but when I come square up 
to him I don’t know what else to call him, if I must tell the truth 
out. I want to be at peace, and reserve all my fighting powers for 
necessary occasions. My time, now, is very nearly out, and 1 give 
up the trifle that is left to the eTudge, to let him set my knees trem- 
bling again, if he can. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S REJOINDER. 

My friends, while I am very grateful to you for the enthusiasm 
which you show for me, I will stiy in all candor, that your (luietness 
will be much more agretaiblc than your applause, inasmuch as you 
deprive me of some part of my time whenever you cheer. 

I will commence where Mr. Lincoln left olT, and make a remark 
upon this serious complaint of his about my speech at Joliet. I did 
say there in a playful manner that when I put these questions to 
Mr. Lincoln at Ottawa he failed to answer, and that lie trembl(*d 
and had to be carriiMl off the stand, and retiuired seven days to get 
up his reply. That he did not walk off from that stand he will not 
deny. That when the crowd went away from the stand with me, a 
few persons carried him home on their shoulders and laid him down 
he will admit. I wish to say to you that wheiiever I degrade my 
friends and myself by allowing them to carry me on their backs 
along through the j)ublic streets, when I am able to walk, 1 am will- 
ing to be deemed crazy. 

I did not say whetlu^r T beat him or he beat me in the argument. 
It is true I put these (|uestions to him, and I put them, not as mere 
idle questions, but showed that I btised tliem upon the creed 
of the Black Republican party 4is declared by their conventions 
in that portion of the State which he depends upon to elect 
him, and desired to know whether he indorsed that creed. He 
would not answer. When T reminded him that 1 intended bringing 
him into Egypt and renewing my questions if he refused to answer, 
he then consulted, and did get up his answers one week after, — 
answers which I may refer to in a few minutes, and show you how 
equivocal they are. My olqect was to make him avow whether or 
not he stood by the i)latform of his party; the resolutions I then 
read, and upon whicli 1 based my questions, had beeu adopted by 
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his party in the Galena Congressional District, and the Chicago 
and Bloomington Congressional Districts, composing a large major- 
ity of the counties in this State that give Republican or Abolition 
majorities. Mr. Lincoln cannot and will not deny that the doctrines 
laid down in these resolutions were in substance put forth in Love- 
joy’s resolutions, which were voted for by a majority of his party, 
some of them, if not all, receiving the support of every man of 
his party. Hence, I laid a foundation for my questions to him 
before I asked him whether that was or was not the platform of his 
party. 

lie says that he answered my questions. One of them was 
whether he would vote to admit any more Slave States into the 
Union. The creed of the Republican party as set forth in the reso- 
lutions of their various conventions was, that they would under no 
circumstances vote to admit another Slave State. It was put forth in 
the Lovejoy resolutions in the Legislature; it was put forth and 
passed in a majority of all the counties of this State which give Abo- 
lition or Republican majorities, or elect members to the Legislature 
of that school of politics. 1 had a right to know whether he would 
vote for or against the admission of another Slave State, in the 
event the people wanted it. He first answered that he was not 
pledged on the subject, and then said: — 

“In re^^ard to the other (pi(*.stion, of whether I am pledged to the ad- 
mission of any more Slave States into the Union, I state to you very frankly 
that 1 would be cxceedinj^ly sorry ever tc be put in the position of having' 
to i)ass on that question. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there 
would never be another Slave State admitted into the Union ; but I must 
add that if slav(‘ry shall be kept out of the Territories during the Territor- 
ial existence of any one given Territory, and then the people, having a fair 
chance and clean field when they come to adopt a Constitution, do such 
an extraordinary thing as adopt a slave constitution, uninfiuenced by the 
actual presence of the institution among them, 1 see no alternative, if we 
own the country, but to admit them into the Union.” 

Now analyze that answer. In the first place, he says he would 
be exceedingly sorry to be put in a position where he would have to 
vote on the question of the admission of a Slave StatOr'^ Why is he 
a candidate for the Senate if he would be sorry to be put in that 
position? I trust the people of Illinois will not put him in a posi- 
tion which he would be so sorry to occupy. The next position he 
takes is that he w'ould be glad to know that there would never be 
another Slave State, yet, in certain contingencies, he might have to 
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vote for one. AVliat is that contingency ? “If Congress keeps 
slavery out by law while it is a Territory, and then the people 
should have a fair chance and should adopt slavery, uninfluenced by 
the presence of the institution,” he supposed he would have to 
admit the State. 

Suppose Congress should not keep slavery out during their Terri- 
torial existence, then how would he vote when the people applied 
for admission into the Union with a slave constitution ? That he 
does not answer; and that is the condition of every Territory w^e 
have now got. Slavery is not kept out of Kansas by Act of Con- 
gress; and when I put the question to Mr. Lincoln, whether he will 
vote for the admission with or without slaver}", as her people may 
desire, he will not answer, and you have not got an answer from 
him. In Nebraska, slavery is not prohibited by Act of Congress, 
but the people are allowed, under the Nebraska bill, to do as they 
please on the subject; and when 1 ask him whether he will vote to 
admit Nebraska with a slave constitution if her people desire it, he 
will not answer. So with New Mexico, Washington Territory, 
Arizona, and the four new States to be admitted from Texas. 

You cannot get an answer from him to these questions. His an- 
swer only applies to a given case, to a condition, — things which he 
knows do not exist in any one Territory in the Union. He tries to 
give you to understand that he would allow the people to do as they 
please, and yet lie dodges the question as to every Territory in the 
Union. I now ask why cannot Mr. Lincoln answer to each of these 
Territories? He has not done it, and he will not do it. The Aboli- 
tionists up north understand that this answer is made with a view of 
not committing himself on any one Territory now in existence. It is 
so understood there, and you cannot expect an answer from him on a 
case that applies to any one Territory, or applies to the new States 
which by compact we are pledged to admit out of Texas, when they 
have the requisite population and desire admission. I submit to 
you whether he has made a frank answer, so that you can tell how 
he would vote in any one of these cases. * ‘ He would be sorry to 
be put in the position,” Why would he be sorry to be put in this 
position if his duty required him to give the vote? If the people 
of a Territory ought to be permitted to come into the Union as a 
State, with slavery or without it, as they pleased, why not give the 
vote admitting them cheerfully? If in his opinion they ought not 
to come in with slavery, even if they wanted to, why not say that 
he would cheerfully vote against their admission? His intimation 
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is that conscience would not let* him vote “No,” and he would be 
sorry to do that which his conscience would compel him to do as 
an honest man. 

In regard to the contract, or bargain, between Trumbull, the 
Abolitionists, and him, which he denies, I wish to say thjft the 
charge can be proved by notorious historical facts. Trumbull, 
Lovejoy, Giddings, Fred Douglass, Uale, and Banks were travel- 
ing the State at that time making speeches on the same side and 
in the same cause with him. He contents himself with the simple 
denial that no such thing occurred. Does he deny that he, and 
Trumbull, and Breese, and Giddings, and Chase, and Fred Doug- 
lass, and Lovejoy, and all those Abolitionists and deserters from 
the Democratic party did make speeches all over this State in the 
same common cause? Does he deny that Jim Matheny was then, 
and is now, his confidential friend, and does he deny that Matheny 
made the charge of the bargain and fraud in his own language, as 
I have read it from his printed speech? Matheny spoke of his 
own personal knowledge of that bargain existing between Lincoln, 
Trumbull, and the Abolitionists. He still remains Lincoln’s confi- 
dential friend, and is now a candidate for Congress, and is can- 
vassing the Springfield District for Lincoln. T assert that I can 
prove the charge to be true in detail if I can ever get it where I 
can summon and compel the attendance of witnesses. 1 have the 
statement of another man to the same effect as that made by 
Matheny, which I am not permitted to use yet; but Jim Matheny 
is a good witness on that point, and then the history of the 
country is conclusive upon it. That Lincoln up to that time had 
been a Whig, and then undertook to Abolitionize the Whigs and 
bring them into the Abolition camp, is beyond denial; that Trum- 
bull up to that time had been a Democrat, and deserted, and under- 
took to Abolitionize the Democracy, and take tliem into the 
Abolition camp, is beyond denial; that they are both now active, 
leading, distinguished members of this Abolition Republican party 
in full communion, is a fact that cannot be questioned or denied. 

AS TO CAMPBELL AND MOLONY. 

But Lincoln is not willing to be responsible for the creed of his 
party. He complains because 1 hold him responsible ; and in order 
to avoid the issue, he attempts to show that individuals in the 
Democratic party, many years ago, expressed Abolition sentiments. 
It is true that Tom Campbell, when a candidate for Congress in 
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1850, published the letter which Lincoln read. When I asked 
Lincoln for the date of that letter, he could not give it. The date 
of the letter has been suppressed by other speakers who have used 
it, though I take it for granted that Lincoln did not know the date. 
If he will take tlie trouble to examine, he will find that the letter 
was pulilished only two days before the election, and was never 
seen until after it, except in one county. Tom Campbell would 
have been beat to death by the Democratic party if that letter 
had been made public in his district. As to Molony, it is true he 
uttered sentiments of the kind referred to by Mr. Lincoln, and the 
best Democrats would not vote for him for that reason. I re- 
turned from Washington after the passage of the Compromise 
Measures in 1850, and when I found IMolony running under Went- 
worth’s tutelage and on his platform, I denounced him, and de- 
clared that he was no Democrat. 

In my speech at Chicago, just before tlie election that year, I 
went before the infuriated people of that city and vindicated the 
Compromise Measures -of 1850. Remember the city council had 
passed resolutions nullifying Acts of Congress and instructing the 
police to withhold their assistance from the execution of the laws; 
and as I was the only man in the city of Cliicago who was respon- 
sible for the passage of the Compromise Measures, I went before 
the crowd, justified each and everyone of those measures; and let 
it be said, to the eternal honor of the people of Cliicago, that when 
they were convinced by iny exposition of those measures that tliey 
were right, and they had done wrong in opposing them, they re- 
pealed their nullifying resolutions, and declared that tliey would 
acquiesce in and support the laws of the laud. These facts are 
well known, and Mr. Lincoln can only get up individual instances, 
dating back to 1849-50, which are contradicted by the whole tenor 
of the Democratic creed. 

But Mr. Lincoln does not want to be held responsible for the 
Black Republican doctrine of no more Slave States. Farnsworth is 
the candidate of his party to-day in the Chicago District, and ho 
made a speech in the last Congress in which he called upon God to 
palsy his right arm if he ever voted for the admission of another 
Slave State, whether the people wanted it or not. Lovejoy is mak- 
ing speeches all over the State for Lincoln now, and taking ground 
against any more Slave States. Washburne, the Black Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Galena District, is making speeches in 
favor of this same Abolition platform declaring no more Slave 
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States. Why are men running for Congress in the northern districts, 
and taking that Abolition platform for their guide, when Mr. Lincoln 
does not want to be held to it down here in Egypt and in the center 
of the State, and objects to it so as to get votes here? Let me 
tell Mr. Lincoln that his party in the northern part of the State 
hold to that Abolition platform, and that if they do not in the south 
and in the center, they present the extraordinary spectacle of a 
“house divided against itself,” and hence, “cannot stand.” I now 
bring down upon him the vengeance of his own scriptural quotation, 
and give it a more appropriate application than he did, when I say 
to him that his party, Abolition in one end of the State, and op- 
posed to it in the other, is a house divided against itself, and can- 
not stand, and ought not to stand, for it attempts to cheat the 
American people out of their votes by disguising its sentiments. 

Mr. Lincoln attempts to cover up and get over his Abolitionism 
by telling you that he was raised a little east of you, beyond the 
Wabash in Indiana, and he thinks that makes a mighty sound and 
good man of him on all these questions. I do not know that the 
place where a man is born or raised has much to do with his politi- 
cal principles. The worst Abolitionists I have ev(U’ known in 
Illinois have been men who have sold their slaves in Alabama 
and Keaitucky, and have come here and turned Abolitionists 
whilst spending the money got for the negroes they sold ; and I 
do not know that an Abolitionist from Indiana or Kentucky ought 
to have any more credit because he was born and raised among 
slaveholders. I do not know that a native of Kentucky is more ex- 
cusable because, raised among slaves, his father and mother having 
owned slaves, he comes to Illinois, turns x\bolitionisi, and slanders 
the graves of his father and mother, and breathes curses upon the 
institutions under which he was born, and his father and mother 
bred. 

True, I was not born out west here. I was born away down in 
Yankee land, I was bom in a valley in Vermont, with the high 
mountains around me. I love the old green mountains and valleys 
of Vermont, where I was born, and where I played in my childhood. 
I went up to visit them some seven or eight years ago, for the first 
time for twenty odd years. When I got there they treated me very 
kindly. They invited me to the Commencement of their col- 
legc, placed me on the seats with their distinguished guests, and 
conferred upon me the degree of LL. D, in Latin (doctor of laws), 
— the same as they did Old Hickory, at Cambridge, many years ago; 
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and I give you my word and honor I understood just as much of 
the Latin as he did. When they got through conferring the honorary 
degree, they called upon me for a speech; and I got up, with iny 
heart full and swelling with gratitude for their kindness, and I said 
to them, “My friends, Vermont is the most glorious spot on the 
face of this globe for a man to be bom in, provided he emigrates 
when he is very young. ” 

I emigrated when I was very young. I came out here when T 
was a boy, and I found my mind liberalized, and my opinions en- 
larged, when I got on these broad prairies, with oaly the heavens to 
bound my vision, instead of having them circumscribed by the lit- 
tle narrow ridges that surrounded the valley where I was born. But 
I discard all flings at the land where a man was born. I wish to be 
judged by my principles, by those great public measures and con- 
stitutional principles upon which the peace, the happiness, and the 
perpetuity of this Republic now rest. 

ANSWER TO QUESTION FIVE. 

Mr. Lincoln has framed another question, propounded it to mo, 
and desired my iinswer. As I have said before, I did not put a 
question to him that I did not first lay a foundation for, by showing 
that it was a part of the platform of the party whose votes he is 
now seeking ; tidopted in a majority of the counties where he now 
hopes to get a majority ; and supported by the candidates of his 
party now running in those counties. But I will answer his ques- 
tion. It is as follows: “If the slaveholding citizens of a United 
States Territory should need and demand Congressional legislation 
for the protection of their slave property in such Territory, would 
you, as a member of Congres.s, vote for or against such legisla- 
tion?’’ I answer him that it is a fundamental article in the 
Democratic creed that there should be non-interference and non-in- 
tervention by Congress with slavery in the States or Territories. 
]\Ir. Lincoln could have found an answer to his question in the 
Cincinnati platform, if he had desired it. The Democratic party 
have always stood by that great principle of non-interference and 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Terri- 
tories alike, and I stand on that platform now. 

Now, I desire to call your attention to the fact that Lincoln did 
not define liis own position in his own question. How does he stand 
on that question? He put the question to me at Freeport whether 
or not I would vote to admit Kansas into the Union before she had 
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93,420 inhabitants. I answered him at once that, it having been 
decided that Kansas had now population enough for a Slave State, 
she had population enough for a Free State. 

I answered the question unequivocall}^; and then I asked him 
whether he would vote for or against the admission of Kansas be- 
fore she had 93,420 inhabitants, and he would not answer me. To- 
day he has called attention to the fact that, in his opinion, my 
answer on that question was not quite plain enough, and yet he has 
not answered it himself. lie now puts a question in relation to 
Congressional interference in the Territories to me. I answer him 
direct, and yet he has not answered the question himself. I ask 
you whether a man has any right, in common decency, to put ques- 
tions in these public discussions, to his opponent, which he will not 
answer himself, when they are pressed home to him. I have asked 
him three times whether he would vote to admit Kansas whenever 
the people applied with a constitution of their own making and their 
own adoption, under circumstances that were fair, just, and unex- 
ceptionable; but 1 cannot get an answer from him. Nor will he an- 
swer the question whicli he put to me, and which I have just 
answered in relation to Congressional interference in the Territor- 
ies, by making a slave code there. 

It is true that he goes on to answer the question by arguing that 
under the decision of the Supreme Court it is the duty of a man to 
vote for a slave code in the Territories. He says that it is his duty, 
under the decision that tlie court has made; and if he believes in 
that decision he would be a perjured man if ho did not give the 
vote. I want to know whether he is not bound to a decision which 
is contrary to his opinions just as much as to one in accordance 
with his opinions. If the decision of the Supreme Court, the tri- 
bunal created by the Constitution to decide the question, is final and 
binding, is he not bound by it just as stronfly as if he was for it 
instead of against it originally ? Is every man in this land allowed 
to resist decisions he does not like, and only support those that 
meet his approval? What are important courts w'orth, unless their 
► decisions are binding on all good citizens? It is the fundamental 
principle of the judiciary that its decisions are final. It is created 
for that purpose ; so that when you cannot agree among yourselves 
on a disputed point, you appeal to the judicial tribunal, which steps 
in and decides for you ; and that decision is then binding on every 
good citizen. It is the law of the land just as much with Mr. 
Lincoln against it as for it. 
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And yet he says tliat if. tliat decisioiu is bilKling, is-^^pQ^tired 
miiii if lie does not vote for a slave code iq the different Terr{tQrV(i& of 
this Union. Well, if you [turning to Mr.^jin(ipln5-aro Hot J^’oing to 
^resist the decision; if you obey it, and do polji intinid to array mob 
law against the constituted i^ithferities; then, according to your owii 
statement, yon will be a perjured man iryou do not vote taestab; 
llsli slavery in these Territories. -3^ dpctrine is, that even t'aJ^ng^^ 
iMr. Lincoln’s view that tire decision recognizes the right of a inaii^ 
to carry his slaves into the Territories of the United ^Sti^tes if he 
pleases, yet after ho gets there he needs affi^yiiath'e'law to 'make 
that right of any value. The same doctrine only applies to 
slave property, but all other ynds of pi'opCijy. Chief Justice 
Taney places it upon the gro^ffia that slave property is on an equal 
footing with other pwiperty. Suppose one of your merclnints 
should move to Kansas and open a Ihiuor ston^: he ^las ar right to 
take groceries and liquors there; but the mode of si‘lling them, and 
the circunistMiices under which t^!|y, shf^l be sold, ami all the 
remedies, must bo preserilu'd by localSegisktien ; hud that is un- 
friendly, it will drive him oiu just as clfectually as if thei'e Vns a 
constitutional provision against the sale of liquor. ^ So IheVlueuce 
of local legislation to emtourage and support slave property in a ^ 
Territory excludes it practically just as elfectually as if there was a 
positive constitutional provision against it. 

Hence, I asscjrt that under the Dred Scott decision you cannot 
maintain slavery a day in a Territory where there is iin unwilling 
people and unfriendly legislation. If tlu^ ])eople arc opposed to it, 
our right is a barren, worthless, useless right; and if they are for 
it, they wall support and encourage it. We come right back, there- 
fore, to the practical question. If the i)eople of a Territory v/ant 
slavery, they will have it; and if they do not want it, yomcannot 
force it on them, i^d this is th(^ practical qu(‘stion, the great 
principle, upon which *our institutions rest. I am willing to take 
the decision of the Supreme Court as it was pronouncial by that 
augiLst tribunal, without stopping to inquire whether T would have 
decided that way or not. I have had many a decision imule against • 
me on questions of law which I did not like, but I was bound by 
them just as much as if I had had a hand in making them and ap- 
proved them. Did you ever see a lawyer or a client lose his case 
that he approved the decision of the court? They always think the 
decision unjust when it is given against them. In a government of 
laws, like ours, we must sustain the Constitution as our fathers 
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made it, and maintain tlio rights of the States as they are guaran- 
teed under the Constitution, and then we will have peace and har- 
mony between the diilerent States and sections of this glorious 
Union. 


FOURTH JOINT DEBATE, AT CHARLESTON. 

September JS, ISbS. 

Mil. L1N(;0LN’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It will bo very difficult for an audience 
so large as this to hear distinctly what a speaker says, and conse- 
(piently it is important that as profound silence be preserved as 
possible. 

While I was at the hotel to-day, an elderly gentleman called 
upon me to know whether 1 was really in favor of producing a per- 
fect eciuality between the negroes and white p(‘ople. While I had 
not proposed to myself on this occasion to say much on that subject, 
yet as the question was asked me, I thought I would occupy perhaps 
five minutes in saying something in regard to it. I will say, then, 
that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of the white and black 
races; that 1 am not, nor ever have b(‘(m, in favor of making voters 
or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold ollice, nor to 
intermarry with white people; and I will say, in addition to this, 
that there is a physical difference between the white and black races 
which I believe will forever forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and political equality. And inasmuch as they can- 
not so live, while they do remain togctlier there must be the position 
of superior and inferior, and I as much as any other man am in 
favor of having the superior position assigned to the white race, 

I say upon this occasion: I do not perceive that because the 
white man is to have the superior position the negro should be 
denied everything. I do not understand that because I do not want 
a negro woman for a slave I must necessarily want her for a wife. 
My understanding is that I can just let her alone. I am now in my 
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fiftieth year, and I certainly never have had a black woman for 
either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite possible for us to 
get along without making either slaves or wives of negroes. I will 
add to this that I have never seen, to my knowledge, a man, 
woman, or child who was in favor of producing a perfect equality, 
social and political, between negroes and white men. L recollect of 
but one distinguished instance that I ever heard of so frequently as 
to be entirely satisfied of its correctness, and that is the case of 
Judge Douglas’s old friend Colonel Richard M. Johnson. 

I will also add to the remarks I have made (for I am not going 
to enter at large upon this subject), that I have never had the least 
apprehension that I or my friends would marry negroes if there was 
no law to keep them from it; but as .fudge Douglas and his friends 
seem to be in great apprehension that they might, if there were no 
law to keep them fro'in it, I give him the most solemn pledge that I 
will to the very last stand by the law of this State, which forbids 
the marrying of white people with negroes. I will add one further 
word, which is this: that I do not understand that there is any 
place where an alteration of the social and political relations of the 
negro and the white man can be made, except in the State Legisla- 
ture, — not in the Congress of the United .States; and as I do not 
really apprehend the approach of any such thing myself, and as 
Judge Douglas seems to be in constant horror that some such 
danger is rapidly approaching, I propose as the best means to pre- 
vent it that the Judge be kept at home, and placed in the State 
Legislature to fight the measure. I do not propose dwelling longer 
at this time on this subject. 

Trumbull’s charge against douglas. 

When Judge Trumbull, our other Senator in Congress, returned 
to Illinois in the month of August, he made a speech at Chicago, in 
which he made what may be called a charge against Judge Douglas, 
which I understand proved to be very offensive to him. The Judge 
was at that time out upon one of his speaking tours through the 
country, and when the news of it reached him, as 1 am informed, 
he denounced Judge Trumbull in rather harsh terms for having 
said what he did in regard to that matter. I was traveling at that 
time, and speaking at the same places with J udge Douglas on sub- 
sequent days; and when I heard of what Judge Trumbull had said 
of Douglas, and what Douglas had said back again, I felt that I 
was in a position where I could not remain entirely silent in regard 
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to the matter. Consequently, upon two or three occasions I alluded 
to it, and alluded to it in no other wise than to say that in regard to 
the charge brought by Trumbull against Douglas, I personally knew 
nothing, and sought to say nothing about it; that I did personally 
know Judge Trumbull; that I believed him to be a man of veracity; 
that I believed him to be a man of capacity sutficient to know very 
well whether an assertion he was making, as a conclusion drawn 
from a set of facts, was true or false; and as a conclusion of my 
own from that, I stated it as my belief, if Trumbull should ever be 
called upon, he would prove everything he had said. I said this 
upon two or three occasions. 

Upon a subsequent occasion. Judge Trumbull spoke again before 
an audience at Alton, and upon that occasion not only repeated his 
charge against Douglas, but arrayed the evidence he relied upon to 
substantiate it. This speech was published at length; and subse- 
quently at Jacksonville Judge Douglas alluded to the matter. In 
the course of his speech, and near the close of it, he stated in re- 
gard to myself what T will now read: “Judge Douglas proceeded to 
remark that ho should not hereafter occupy his time in refuting 
such charges made by Trumbull, but that Lincoln having indorsed 
the character of Trumbull for veracity, he should hold him (Lincoln) 
responsible for the slanders. ” I have done simply what I have told 
you, to subject me to this invitation to notice the charge. I now 
wish to say that it had not originally been my purpose to discuss 
that matter at all. Dut inasmuch as it seems to be the wish of Judge 
Douglas to hold me responsible for it, then for once in my life I 
will play General Jackson, and to the just extent I take the 
responsibility. 

I wish to say at the beginning that I will hand to the reporters 
that portion of Judge Trumbull’s Alton speech which was devoted 
to this matter, and also that portion of Judge Douglas’s speech 
made at Jacksonville in answer to it. I shall thereby furnish the 
readers of this debate with the complete discussion between Trum- 
bull and Douglas. I cannot now read them, for the reason that it 
would take half of my first hour to do so. I can only make some 
comments upon them. TrumbuH’s charge is in the following words: 
“Now, the charge is, that there was a plot entered into to have a 
Constitution formed for Kansas, and put in force, without giving 
the people an opportunity to vote upon it, and that Mr. Douglas 
was in the plot.” I will state, without quoting further, for all will 
have an opportunity of reading it hereafter, that Judge Trumbull 
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brings forward what he regards as sufficient evidence to substantiate 
this charge.^ 

It will be perceived Judge Trumbull shows that Senator Bigler, 
upon the floor of the Senate, had declared there had been a confer- 
ence among the senators, in which conference it was determined to 
have an Enabling Act passed for the people of Kansas* to form a 
constitution under, and in this conference it was agreed among them 
that it was best not to have a provision for submitting the constitu- 
tion to a vote of the people after it sliould be formed. He then 
brings forward evidence to show, and showing, as he deemed, that 
Judge Douglas reported the bill back to the Senate with that clause 
stricken out. He then shows that there was a new clause inserted 
into the bill, which would in its nature a reference of the 

constitution back for a vote of the people, — if, indeed, upon a 
mere silence in the law, it could be assumed that they had the 
right to vote upon it These are the general statements that he lias 
made. 

LINCOLN’S REVIEW OP THE CASE. 

I propose to examine the points in Judge Douglas’s speech in 
which he attempts to answer that speech of Judge Trumbuirs. 
When you come to examine Judge Douglas’s speech, you will find 
that the first point he makes is: “Suppose it were true that there 
was such a change in the bill, and that I struck it out, — is that a 
proof of a plot to force a constitution upon them against their 
will?” Ilis striking out such a provision, if there was such a one 
in the bill, he argues, does not establish the proof that it was 
stricken out for the purpose of robbing the people of that right. 1 
would say, in the first place, that that would be a most maiufcst reason 
for it. It is true, as Judge Douglas states, that many Territorial 
bills have passed without having such a provision in them. I be- 
lieve it is true, though [ am not certain, that in some instances, 
conslitutions framed under sucli bills have been submitted to a vote 
of the people, with the law silent upon the subject; but it does not 
appear that they once had their Enabling Acts framed with an 
express provision for submitting the constitution to be framed, to a 
vote of the people, and then that it was stricken out when Con- 
gress did not mean to alter the effect of the law. 

That there have been bills which never had the provision in, I 
do not question ; but when was that provision taken out of one that 
it was in? More especially does this evidence tend to prove the 
1 See Trumbull's speech at the close of this debate. 
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proposition that Trumbull advancetl, when we remember that the 
provision was stricken out of the bill almost simultaneously with 
the time that Bigler says there was a conference among certain 
senators, and in which it was agreed that a bill should be passed 
leaving that out. Judge Douglas, in answering Trumbull, omits to 
attend to the testimony of Bigler, that there was a meeting in which 
it was agreed they should so frame the bill that there should be no 
submission of the constitution to a vote of the people. The Judge 
does not notice this part of it. If you take this as one piece of 
evidence, and then ascertain that simultaneously Judge Douglas 
struck out a provision that did reipiire it to be submitted, and put 
the two together, I think it will make a pretty fair show of proof 
that Judge Douglas did, as Trumbull says, enter into a plot to put 
in force a constitution for Kansas without giving the people any 
opportunity of voting upon it. 

But I must hurry on. The next proposition that Judge Douglas 
puts is this: But upon examination it turns out that the Toombs 
bill never did contain a clause requiring the constitution to be sub- 
mitted.” This is a mere question of fact, and can be determined 
by evidence. I only want to ask this question: Why did not Judge 
Douglas say that these wan-ds were not stricken out of the Toomlis 
bill, oi* this bill from which it is alleged the provision was stricken 
out, — a bill which goes by the name of Toombs, because ho origi- 
nally brought it forward? [ ask wliy, if the Judge wanted to make 
a direct issue with Trumbull, did he not take the exact proposition 
Ti-umbull made in his speech, and say it was not stricken out? 
Trumbull has given the exact words that he says wa*rc in the Toombs 
bill, and he alleges that when the bill came back, tlioy wore stricken 
out. Judge Douglas does not say that the words whicli Trumhnll 
says were stricken out WH*re not so stricken out; but lie says there 
was no provision in the Toombs bill to submit tlie constitution to a 
vote of the people. 

We see at once that he is merely making an issue upon the 
meaning of the words, lie has not undertaken to say that Trum- 
bull tells a lie about tliese wwds being stricken out ; but he is really, 
when pushed up to it, only taking an issue upon the meaning of the 
words. Now, tlien, if tliere be any issue upon the meaning of the 
words, or if there be upon the question of fact as to whether these 
words were stricken out, I have before me what I suppose to be a 
genuine copy of the Toombs bill, in which it can be shown that the 
words Trumbull sa3's were in it, were, in fact, originally there. If 
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there be an}^ dispute upon the fact, I have got the documents here 
to show they were there. If there be any controversy upon the 
sense of the words, — whether these words which were stricken out 
really constituted a provision for submitting the matter to a vote of 
the people, — as that is a matter of argument, I think I may as well 
use Trumbull’s own argument. He says that the proposition is in 
these words; — 

“That tlio followings' propositions be and the same are hereby offered to 
the said Convention of tlie people of Kansas when formed, for their free 
acceptance or rejection : which, If accepted by the Convention and ratified 
hy thepeojiU at the election for the adoption of the constitution, shall be obli- 
gatory upon the United States and the said State of Kansas.” 

Now, Trumbull alleges that these last words were stricken out 
of the bill when it came back, and he says this was a provision 
for submitting the constitution to a vote of the people; and his ar- 
gument is this: “Would it have been possible to ratify the land 
propositions at the election for the adoption of the constitution, un- 
less such an election w'as to be held?” This is Trumbull’s argu- 
ment. Now, Judge Deyuglas does not meet the charge at all, but 
he stands up and says there was no such proposition in that bill for 
submitting the constitution, to be framed, to a vote of the people. 
Trumbull admits that the language is not a direct provision for 
submitting it, but it is a provision necessarily implied from another 
provision. He asks you how it is possible to ratify the land propo- 
sition at the election for the adoption of the constitution, if there 
was no election to bo held for the adoption of the constitution. 
And he goes on to shov/ that it is not any less a law because the 
provision is put m that indirect shape than it would be if it was put 
directly. But I presume I h iv(? said enough to draw attention to 
this point, and I pass it by also. 

Another one of the points that Judge Douglas makes upon 
Trumbull, and at very great length, is, that Trumbull, while the bill 
was pending, said in a speech in the Senate that he supposed the 
constitution to be made would have to be submitted to the people, 
lie asks, if Trumbull thought so then, what ground is there for 
anybody thinking otherwise now? Fellow-citizens, this much may 
be said in reply: That bill had been in the hands of a party to which 
Trumbull did not belong. It had been in the hands of the com- 
mittee, at the head of which Judge Douglas stood. Trumbull per- 
haps had a printed copy of the original Toombs bill. I have not 
the evidence on that point, except a sort of inference I draw from 
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the general course of business there. What alterations, or what 
provisions in the way of altering, were going on in that committee, 
Trumbull had no means of knowing, until the altered bill was re- 
ported back. Soon afterward, when it was reported back, there 
was a discussion over it, and perhaps Trumbull in reading it hastily 
in the altered form did not perceive all the bearings of the altera- 
tions. He was hastily borne into the debate, and it does not follow 
that because there was something in it Trumbull did not perceive, 
that something did not exist. More than this, is it true that what 
Trumbull did can have any effect on what Douglas did? Suppose 
Trumbull had been in the plot with these other men, would that let 
Douglas out of it? Would it exonerate Douglas that Trumbull 
did n’t then perceive that he was in the plot? 

He also asks the question: Why didn’t Trumbull propose to 
amend the bill, if he thought it needed any amendment? Wh}^, 1 
believe that everything Judge Trumbull had proposed, particularly 
in connection with this question of Kansas and Nebraska, since he 
had been on the floor of the Senate, had been promptly voted down 
by Judge Douglas and his friends. He had no promise that an 
amendment offered by him to anything on this subject would re- 
ceive the slightest consideration. Judge Trumbull did bring to the 
notice of the Senate at that time tlie fact that there was no pro- 
vision for submitting the constitution about to be made for the 
people of Kansas, to a vote of the people. [ believe I may venture 
to say that Judge Douglas made some reply to this speech of fludge 
Trumbull’s, hut he neccr noticed that part of it at all. And so the 
thing passed by. I think, then, the fact that Judge Trumbull 
offered no amendment, does not throw much blame upon Iiim ; and 
if it did, it does not reach the question of fact as to what Jud(je 
Douglas was doing. I repeat, that if Trumbull had himself been in 
the plot, it would not at all relieve the others who w^ere in it from 
blame. If I should be indicted for murder, and upon the trial it 
should be discovered that I had been implicated in that murder, but 
that the prosecuting witness was guilty too, that would not at all 
touch the question of my crime. It would be no relief to my neck 
that they discovered this other man who charged the crime upon 
me, to be guilty too. 

Another one of the points Judge Douglas makes upon Judge 
Trumbull is, that when he spoke in Chicago he made his charge to 
rest upon the fact that the bill had the provision in It for submit- 
ting the constitution to a vote of the people when it went into his 
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(Judge Douglas's) bands, that it was missing when he reported it 
to the Senate, and that in a public speech he had subsequently said 
the alterations in the bill were made while it was in committee, and ' 
that tluiy were made in consultation between him (Judge Douglas) 
and Toombs. And Judge Douglas goes on to comment upon the 
fact of Trumbull’s adducing in his Alton speech the proposition 
that the bill not only came back with that proposition stricken out, 
but with another clause and another provision in it, saying that 
“until the complete execution of this A(5t there shall be no election 
in said Territory,” — which, Trumbull argued, was not only taking 
the provision for submitting to a vote of the people, out of the bill, 
but was adding an airirmati\^e one, in that it prevented the people 
from exercising the right under a bill that was merely silent on the 
question. 

Now, in regard to what he says, that Trumbull shifts the issue, 
that he shifts his ground,— and [ believe he uses the term that, 
“ it being proven false, he has changed ground,” — I call upon all 
of you, when you come to examine that portion of Trumbull's 
speech (for it will make a part of mine), to examine whether Trum- 
bull has shifted his ground or not. I say he did not shift his 
ground, but that he brought forward his original charge and the 
evidence to sustain it yet more fully, but precisely as he originally 
made it. Then, in addition thereto, he brought in a new piece of 
evidence, lie shifted no ground. He brought no new piece of 
evidence inconsistent with his former testimony; but he brought a 
new piece, tending, as he thought, and as 1 think, to prove his 
proposition. To illustrate: A man brings an accusation against 
another, and on trial the man making the charge introduces A and 
B to prove the accusation. At a second trial he introduces the 
same witnesses, who tell the same story as before, and a third wit- 
ness, who tells the same thing, and in addition gives further testi- 
mony corroborative of the charge. 8o with Trumbull. There was 
no shifting of ground, nor inconsistency of testimony between the 
new piece of evidence and what he originally introduced. 

But Judge Douglas says that he himself moved to strike out 
that last provision of the bill, and that on his motion it was stricken 
out and a substitute inserted. That I presume is the truth. I 
presume it is true that that last proposition was stricken out by 
Judge Douglas. Trumbull has not said it was not. Trumbull has 
himself said that it was so stricken out. He says: “ I am speaking 
of the ])ill as Judge Douglas reported it hack. It was aflftei;ided 
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somewhat in the Senate before it passetl, but I am speaking of it as 
lie brought it back. ” Now, when Judge Douglas parades the fact 
that the provision was stricken out of the bill when it came ])aek, 
he asserts nothing contrary to what Trumbull alleges. Trumbull 
has only said that he originally put it in, — not that he ditl not 
strike it out. Trumbull says it was not in the bill when it wimt to 
the committee. When it came liaek it was in, and Judge Poiiglas 
said the alterations were made by him in consultation with Toombs. 
Trumbull alleges, therefore, as his- conclusion, that Judge Douglas 
put it in. 

Then, if Douglas wants to contradict Trumbull and call him a 
liar, let him say he did not put it in, and not that he didn’t take it 
out agam. It is said that a bear is sometimes hard enough pushed 
to drop a cub; and so 1 presume it was in this ease. I presume 
the truth is that Douglas put it in, and afterward took it out. That 
[ take it, is the truth about it. Judge Trumbull says one thing, 
Douglas says another thing, and the two don’t contradid oiu‘ an- 
other at all. The (picstion is, Whatdi<l he put it in for? In tlie 
lirst place, what did he take the other provision out of the bill for, — 
the [novision which Trumbull argued was necessary for submitting 
the constitution to a vole of the people? What did he taloi that 
out for; and, having taken it out, what did he put this in for? 1 
say that in the rim of things, it is not unlikely forces conspired to 
rmider it v’astly expedient for Judge Douglas to take that latter 
clause out again. The question that Trumhnil has made is that 
Judge Douglas put it in; and lie don’t meet Trumbull at all uiih'ss 
he denies that. 

WAS IT FOROED ? 

In the clause of Judge Douglas’s speech upon this subject he 
uses this language toward Judge Trumbull, lie says: “He forg(‘S 
his evidence from beginning to end; and by falsifying the record, 
he endeavors to bolster up his false charge.” Well, that is a 
pretty serious statement. Trumbull “ forges his evidence from be- 
ginning to end.” Now, upon my own authority I say that it is not 
true. What is a forgery? Consider the evidence that Trumbull 
has brought forward. When you come to read the speech, as you 
will be able to, examine whether the evidence is a forgery from be- 
ginning to end. He had the bill or document in his hand like that 
[holding up a paper]. He says that is a copy of the Toombs bill, 
— the amendment offered by Toombs. He says that is a copy of 
the bill as it was introduceiT and went into Judge Douglas’s hands. 
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Now, does Judge Douglas say that is forgery? That is one thing 
Trumbull brought forward. Judge Douglas says he forged it from 
beginning to end! That is the “beginning” we will say. Does 
Douglas say that is a forgery? Let him say it to-day, and we will 
have a subsequent examination upon this subject. Trumbull then 
holds up another document like this, and says that is an exact copy 
of the bill as it came back in the amended form out of Judge 
Douglas’s hands. Does Judge Douglas say that that is a forgery? 
Does he say it in his general sweeping charge? Does he say so 
now? Tf he does not, then take this Toombs bill and the bill in 
the amended form, and it only needs to compare them to see the 
provision is in tlie one and not in the other; it leaves tlie inference 
inevitable that it was taken out. 

But while 1 am dealing with this question, let us see what 
TrumbuH’s other evidence is. One other piece of evidence I will 
read. Trumbull says there are in this original Toombs bill these 
words: “That the following propositions be, and the same are 
hereby odercd to the said Convention of the people of Kansas, when 
formed, for their free acceptance or rejection; which, if accepted by 
the (jonvention and ratified by the people at the election for tlui 
adoption of the constitution, shall be obligatory upon the United 
Slates and the said State of Kansas.” Now, if it is said that tliis 
is a forgery, we will open the paper here and see whether it is or not. 
.\gain, Trumbull says, as he goes along, that Mr. Bigler made the 
following statement in his place in the Senate, Dec. 9, 1857 : — 

“ I was proscml when tliat subject was discussed by senators before the 
bill was introduced, and the question was raised and discussed, whether 
the constitution, when formed, should be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple. It was held by those most intellif^ent on the subject that in view of 
all the diiliculties surrounding that Territory, the dan<ror of any experi- 
ment at that time of a popular vote, it would be better there should be no 
such provision in the Toombs J>ill; and it was my understanding, in all 
tlie intercourse I had. that the Convention would make a constitution, and 
send it here, witliout submitting it to the popular vote.” 

Then Trumbull follows on: — 

“ In speaking of this meeting again on the 21st of December, 1857 [Ue/i- 
gre^ssiondl Globe', same vol., page IRI], Senator Bigler said; — 

“Nothing Avus further from mv mind than to allude to any social or 
confidential int(‘i*view. The meeting was not of that character. Indeed, 
it was semi-oflicial, and called to promote the public good. My recollec- 
tion was clear that I left the conference under the impression that it had 
been deemed best to adopt measures to admit Kansas as a State through 
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the agency of one popular election, and that for delegates to lids Conven- 
tion. This impression was stronger because I thought the spirit of tli(‘ bill 
infringed upon the doctrine of uoii-intorvention, to which 1 had great a\er- 
sion; but with tlie hoi)e of accomplishing a great good, and as iionio\(‘- 
ment had b(‘en made in that direction in the Territory, I waivi'd this 
objection, and concluded to sui)port the measure. 1 have a few iti'insof 
testimony as to tlie correctness of tlie.se impressions, and with their sub- 
mi.ssi()n 1 shall be contrmt. I have before me the bill n'pi)r1(‘d by the 
senator from Illinois on the 7th of March, 18.10, providing for tin' admis- 
sion of Kansas as a State, the third section of which nsids as follows : — 

“‘“That the following projMisitions be, an<l tin* sami' an' hereby 
otfered to the said Convention of tin' pc'ople of Kansas, when foimed, for 
their free acceptance or rejection; which, if accepted by the Convention 
and ratified by the peo[)Ie at the election for tin* adoption of the (‘oust it n- 
tion, shall be obligatory upon tin' United States and tlie said Slati' of 
Kansas.” 

“ ‘ The bill n'ad In his place by the senator from (Jeorgia on the ^alh of 
.Iiine, and referred to the (‘omrnittee on Ti'rritoric's, contained the same 
section word for word. Hoth these' bills we're ninle'i* eoinieh'ration at the 
eonfe'rence re'fe'rre'd tei; but, sir, wbe'ii the' se'iialen* frenn lllineeis re'porte'el 
tlie Teiombs bill tei the Senate witli amenelments, the' next nnirning, it eliel 
not contain tliat portion of the third sectieni wliicli ineln-ateel te) tin' (Con- 
vention tliat tlie Constitution shonhl bi' apjirove'el by the' pee)))le. The 
words, “ and ratified bj/ the, people at the eleetioti for the adoption of the eonuti- 
tiition,"' had been stricken out.’ ” 

Now, these tliing.s Trumbull says were stated by Biglc'r u[)()n tlie 
floor of the Senate on certain days, anel that tliey are recorded in 
the (''oupressionai OVoAc on certain pages. Does Judge Douglas say 
this is a forgery? Does he say there is no siK'h tiling in tlie (^un- 
gremonal Gloim? Wliat does he mean when he says Judge Trum- 
bull forges his evideii(;e from beginning to end? iSo again he says 
in another place, that Judge Douglas, in Ids speecdi, Dec. 9, IHoT 
(Congressional Giohe^ part 1, page 15), stated: — 

“That during the last session of Congress I [Mr. Douglas] r(‘[)OPte(i 
a bill from the Committee on Terri lf)ri(‘.s, to autliorize the people of 
Kansas to as.S('mble and form a constitution for tliemselves. Snhsequently 
the senator from Ceorgia [Mr. T(H)mbs| brought forward a substitute for 
my bill, which, after having been modified bg him and nufsc/f vi consultation^ 
was jiassed by the Senate.” 

Now, Trumbull says tliis is a quotation from a speech of Doug- 
las, and is recorded in the Congressional Globe. Is it a forgery ? 
Is it tliere or not ? It may not be there, but I want the Judge to 
take these pieces of evidence, and distinctly say they arc forgeries 
if he dare do it. 
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A Voire. — H« will. 

Mr. Lincoln.- - sir, you had better not commit him. He 
^ives other quotations, — another from Judge Douglas. Tie 
says : - - 

“ I will ask the senator to show me an intimation, from any one member 
of the Senati*, in tins whole debate on the Toombs bill, and in tin* Union, 
from any (inarter, that tins constitution was not lo be submitted to the peo- 
1 ) 1 (‘. I will vc'utnre to say that on all sides of tin* (diambi'i* it was so under- 
stood at the time. If the opi)on(*nts of the bill had undi‘rstood it was not, 
tiny would have made the point on it ; and if they had made it, we should 
(U'l'tainly hav^ yiekh'd to it, and put in the clausi*. That is a discovery 
made ‘Since the Presid(*nt found out that it was not safe lo take* it for 
j(ranted that that would be done, which ought in fairness to havi* been 
done.” 

Judge Trumbull says Douglas made that speech, and it is re- 
corded. Does Judge Douglas say it is a forgery, and was not true ? 
Trumbull says somewhere, and I propose to skip it, but it will be 
found by any oiui who will read this debate, that ho did distinctly 
bring it to the notice of those who were engin(‘ering the bill, that it 
lacked that provision; and then he goes on to give anotlusr quo- 
tation from Judge Douglas, where Judge Trumbull uses this 
language : — 

‘‘Judge Douglas, however, on the same day and in tin* snm<i debate, 
probably recollecting or being reinind(*d of the fact that I had obj(‘Ct(‘d to 
tin* Toombs bill when pending, that it did not proNuh* for a submission of 
lh(^ constitution to the p(*<)ple, made another statement which is tola* 
found in tin* same volume of tin* Globe, ])age 22, in which In* says;-- - 

” • That the 1)111 was silent on this subject was true, and my atti'iition 
was called to that about the linn* it was pass(*d ; and I took tin* fair con- 
struction to be, that powers not delegated, were reservi'd, and that of 
coursi* the constitution would be submitted to the jx'opli*.’ 

Whether this statement is consist(*nt with tin* statement just b(*fore 
made, that had the p«)int been made it would have be(*n }i(*lded to, or that 
it was a in’,w discovery, you will determine.” 

So T say. 1 do not know whether Judges Douglas will dispute 
this, and yet maintain. his position that Trumbuirs evidence “was 
forged from beginning to end.” I will remark that I have not got 
these (''onffrrssional Glohrs with me. They are large books, and difti- 
cult to carry about, and if Judge Douglas shall say that on these 
points where Trumbull has quoted from them there are no such pas- 
sages there, I shall not be able to prove they are there upon this oc- 
casion, but I will have another chance. Whenever he points out the 
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forgery and says, “ I declare that this particular thing which Trum- 
has uttered is not to be found where he says it is,” then my 
attention will be drawn to that, and 1 will arm myself for the con- 
test,— stating now that I have not the slightest doubt on earth that 
I will find every quotation just where Trumbull says it is. 

Then the question is, How can Douglas call that a forgery? 
How can he make out that it is a forgery ? What is a forgeiy ? Ft 
is the bringing forward something in writing or in print purporting 
to be of certain effect when it is altogether untrue. If you come 
bu’ward with my note for one hundred dollars wlien I have nt‘ver 
giv(‘n such a note, there is a forgery. If you come forward with ii 
l(‘tter purporting to be written by me which I never wrote, there is 
another forgery. If you produce anything in writing or in print 
saying it is so and so, the document not being genuine, a forgery 
has been committed. IIow do you make this a forgery when evtny 
piece of the evidence is genuine ? If Judge Douglas does stiy these 
documents and quotations are false and forged, he has a full right 
to do so; but until he does it specifically, we don’t know how to g(‘t 
at him. If he does say th(\v are false and forged, 1 will then look 
further into it, and I presume 1 can procure the certificate's of the 
proper officers that they are genuine copies. I have no doubt 
eacih of these extracts will be found exactly where Trumbull says 
it is. 

Then I leave it to you if Judge Douglas, in making his sweeping 
charge that Judge Trumbull's evidence is forged from begijining to 
end, at all meets the case, — if that is the way to get at the facts. 
I repeat again, if he will point out which one is a forgery, I will 
carefully examine it, and if it proves that any one of tlu'm is really 
a forgery, it will not be me who will hold to it any long(*r. I have 
always wanted to deal with every one I meet, candidly and hone.stly. 
If I have made any assertion not warranted by facts, and it is 
pointed out to me, I will withdraw it cheerfully. Hut I do not 
choose to see Judge Trumbull calumniated, and the evidence he has 
brought forward branded in general terms, “ a forgery from begin- 
ning to end.” This is not the legal way of meeting a charge, and 1 
submit to all intelligent persons, both friends of Judge Douglas and 
of myself, whether it is. 

The point upon Judge Douglas is this. The bill that went into 
his hands had the provision in it for a submission of the constitu- 
tion to the people; and I say its language amounts to an express 
provision for a submission, and that he took the provision out. He 
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says it was known that the Ihll was silent in this particular; Imt 1 
sai/, Judge Douglas, it was not silent when you got it. It was 
vocal with th(3 declaration, when you got it, for a submission of the 
constitution to the people. And now, my direct question to Judge 
Douglas is, to answer why, if he deemed the bill silent on this point, 
lie found it necessary to strike out those particular harmless words. 
If he had found the bill silent and without this provision, he might 
.say wliat he does now. If he supposes it was implied that tlie con- 
stitution would be submitted to a vote of the people, how could 
these two lines so encumber tlie statute as to make it necessary to 
strike them out ? How could he infer that a submission was still 
implied, after its express provision had been striken from the bill ? 
I find the bill vocal with the provision, while he silenced it. He 
took it out, and although he took out the other provision preventing 
a submission to a vote of the people, I ask. Why did yon first put it 
in.^ task him whether he took tlie original provision out, which 
Trumbull alleges was in the bill ? If he admits that he did take 
it, / ask him what he did it for? It looks to us as if he had altered 
the bill. If it looks differently to him, — if he has a different rea- 
son for his action than the one we assign him — he can tell it. I 
insist upon knowing wliy he made the bill silent upon that point 
when it was vocal before he put his hands upon it. 

T was told, before my last paragraph, that my time was within 
thrive minutes of being out. I presume it is expired now; I there- 
fore close. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS’S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I had supposed that we assembled 
here to-day for the jiurpose of a joint discussion between Mr. Lincoln 
and myself upon the political questions that now agitate the whole 
country. The rule of such discussions is, that the opening speaker 
shall touch upon all the points he intends to discuss, in order that 
his opponent, in reply, shall have the opportunity of answering 
them. Let me ask you what questions of public policy, relating to 
the welfare of this State or the Union, has Mr. Lincoln discussed 
before you? Mr. Lincoln simply contented himself at the outset 
by saying that he was not in favor of social and political equality 
between the white man and the negro, and did not desire the law so 
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changed as to make the latter voters or eligible to office. I am 
glad that I have at hist succeeded in getting an answer out of him 
upon tiiis question of negro citizenship and eligibility to office, for 
I have been trying to bring him to the point on it ever since tliis 
canvass commenced. 

I will now call your attention to the question which Mr. Lincoln 
has occupied his entire time in discussing. He spemt his whole 
hour in retailing a charge made by Senator Trumbull against me. 
The circumstances out of which that charge was manufactured oc- 
curred prior to the last Presidential election, over two years ago. 
If the charge was true, why did not Trumbull make it in 1850, 
when I was discussing the questions of that day all over this State 
with Lincoln and him, and when it was pertinent to the tlum issue ? 
He was then as silent as the grave on the subjei^t. If that charge 
was true, the time to have brought it forward was the canvass of 
1850 the year when the Toombs bill passed the Senate. When the 
facts wore fresh in the public mind, when the Kansas question was 
the paramount question of the day, and when such a charge would 
have had a material bearing on the election, why did he and Lincoln 
remain silent then, knowing that such a charge could be made 
and proven if true? Were they not false to you and false to the 
country in going through that entire campaign, conc(‘aling their 
knowledge of this enormous conspiracy which, Mr. Trumbull says, 
he then knew and would not tell? 

Mr, Lincoln intimates, in his speech, a good reason why Mr. 
Trumbull would not tell, for he says that it might be true, as 1 
proved that it was at Jacksonville, that Trumbull was also in the plot, 
yet that the fact of Trumbull’s being in the plot would not in any 
way relieve me. He illustrates this argument by supposing himself 
on trial for murder, and sa 3 ^s that it would be no extenuating circum- 
stance if, on his trial, another man was found to be a party to his 
crime. Well, if Trumbull w.as in the plot, and conceahal it in 
order to escape the odium which would liave fallen upon himself, I 
ask 3 'ou whether you can believe him now, when he turns State’s 
evidence, and avows his own infamy in order to implicate me. I 
am amazed that Mr. Lincoln should now come forward and indorse 
that charge, occupying his whole hour in reading Mr. Trurnbuirs 
speech in support of it. Why, I ask, does not Mr. Lincoln make a 
speech of his own instead of taking up his time reading Trumbull’s 
speech at Alton? I supposed that Mr. Lincoln was capable of 
making a public speech on his own account, or I should not have 
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accepted the l)aiiter from him for a joint discussion. [ Voices : ‘ ‘ How 
about the charges? ”] Do not trouble yourselves, T am going to make 
my speech in my own way, and I trust, as the Democrats listened 
patiently and respectfully to Mr. Lincoln, that his friends will not 
interrupt me when I am answering him. 

When Mr. Trumbull returned from the East, the first thing he 
did when he landed at Chicago was to make a speech wholly de- 
voted to assaults upon my public character and public action. 
Up to that time T had never alluded to his .course in Congress, 
or to him directly or indirectly, and hence his assaults upon me 
were entirely without provocation and without excuse. Since* then 
he has been traveling from one end of the State to the other, re- 
peating his vile charge. 1 propose now to read it in his own lan- 
guage:-- 

“ X<jvv, follow-citizens, I make the distinct charge that tli(‘ro was a pre- 
concerted arrangement and plot entered into by the very men who now 
claim credit for opposing a constitution formed and ])ut in force without 
giving the people any oj^portunity to pa.ss upon it. This, my friends, is a 
serious cluirge, but I charge it to-iiight that tin* very men who traverse the 
country und(‘r banners proclaiming popular sovertugnty, by di'sign con- 
cocted a bill on purpose to force a constitution upon that people.” 

In answer to some one in the crowd who asked him a question, 
Trumbull said : — 

“And you want to satisfy yourself that he was in the plot to f()rc(‘ a, 
constitution upon that iieople? f will satisfy you. I will cram the truth 
down any honest man's throat until he cannot deny it. And to the man 
who does deny it, 1 Avill cram the lie down his throat until he shall cry 
enougli. 

“it is preposterous; it is the most damnable effrontery that man ever 
put on, to conceal a scheme to defraud and cheat the people out of their 
rights, and then claim credit for it.” 

That is the polite language Senator Trumbull applied to me, his 
eolleague, when I was two hundred miles off. Why did he not 
speak out as boldly in the Senate of the United States, and cram 
the lie down my throat when I denied the charge, first made by 
Bigler, and made him take it back? You all recollect how Bigler 
assaulted me when I was engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, resisting 
a scheme to force a constitution on the people of Kansas against 
their will. He then attacked me with this charge; but I proved 
its utter falsity, nailed the slander to the counter, and made him 
take the back track. There is not an honest man in America who 
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hiacl that itebutc who will pietwirt that tho charge is true. Trumbull 
was tluMi present in llie Senate, faee to face to me; and wliy did lie 
not then rise and repeat the charge, and say lie would cram the 
lie down iny throat? I t(‘ll you that Trumbull then knew it was a 
lie. He knew that Toombs denied that there ever was a clause in 
the bill he brought forward, calling for and reipiiring a submission 
of the Kansas Constitution to tin' people. 

DorOLAS’s STATEMENT OP THE CASE. 

r will tell you what the facts of the case wei’c. [ introduced a 
bill to authorize the people of Kansas to form a constitution, and 
(iome into tin* linion as a Stat<‘, whenever they should have the n*- 
qiiisite population fora mcniber of Congress, and Mr. Toombs pro- 
posed a substitute, authorizing tiu* people of Kansas, with th(‘ir 
ttien population of only 25,1)00, to form a constitution, and come 
in atonc(‘. The (piestion at issiu* was, whether vu‘ would admit Kan- 
sas with a population of 25,000, or, make her wait until she had 
the ratio entitling her to a represcmtative in (\>ngresH, which was 
02,420. That was the point of dispute in the (Vmmiltee of T(*rri- 
tories, to which both my bill and Mr. Toombs’s substitute had been 
referred. I was overruled by a majority of the committee, my 
proposition rejected, and Mr. Toombs’s proposition to admit Kansas 
then, with her population of 25,000, adopted. Accordingly, a bill 
to carry out his idea of immediate admission was nqxu’bMl as a 
substitute for mine; the only points at issue being, as 1 Inne al- 
ready said, the question of population, and the adoption of safe- 
guards against frauds at the eh'ction. 

Trumbull knew this, — the whole Senate knew it, — and hence 
he was silent at that time. He waited until I became engaged in 
this canvass, and finding that 1 was showing up inncoln's Abolition- 
ism and negro equality do(!trines, that [ was driving Jiincoln to the 
wall, and white men would not support his rank Abolitionism, he 
came back from the Kast and trumped up a system of charges 
against me, hoping that I Mould be compelled to occupy my entire 
time in defending myself, so that 1 would not be able to show up 
the enormity of the principles of the Abolitionists. Now, the only 
reason, and the true reason, why Mr. Ijincoln has occupi(‘d the 
whole of his first hour in this issue between Trumbull and myself, is, 
to conceal from this vast audience the real questions which divide the 
two great parties, 

I am not going to allow them to waste much of ni}^ time with 
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these personal mutters. T have lived in this State twenty-five years, 
most of that tiimi have been in public life, and my record is open 
to you all. L'’ tliat record is not enough to vindicate me fioin these 
petty, malicioiis assaults, I despise ever to be elected to ofiice by 
slandering my opponents and traducing other men. Mr Lincoln 
asks yon to eUnit him to the United States Senate to-day sohdy be- 
cause lu^ and Trumbull can slander me. Has he given any other 
recison? Has he avowed what he was desirous to do in Congn^ss on 
any one question? He desires to ride into olllce, not upon his own 
merits, not upon the merits and soundness of his principles ; but 
upon liis success in fastening a stale old slander upoii me. 

I wish you to bear in mind that up to the time of the introduc- 
tion of the Tooml)s bill, and after its introduction, there had never 
been an Act of Congress for the admission of a new State which 
contained a clause requiring its constitution to be submitted to the 
people. The general rule made the law silent on the subject, taking 
it for granb'd that tlic people would demand and compel a popular 
vote on the ratification of their constitution. 8nch was the general 
rule under Washington, detTerson, Madison, Jackson, and Polk, 
under tlie Whig Presidents and the Democu’atic Presidents, from the 
beginning of the Government down, and nobody dreamed that an 
elfort W'ould ev(U’ be made to abuse the power thus confided to the 
people of a Territory. Eor this reason our attention was not called 
to the fact of whether there was or was not a clause in the Toombs 
bill compelling submission, but it was taken for granted that the 
constitution w'ould be submitted to the people wliether the hiw com- 
pelled it or not. 

Now, [ will read from the report by me as Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories at the time I reported back the Toombs 
substitute to the Senate. It contained several things which I had 
voted against in committee, but had been overruled by a* majority 
of the members, and it was my duty as Chairman of the Committee 
to report the bill back as it was agreed upon by them. The main 
point upon which 1 had been overruled was the question of popula- 
tion. In my report accompanying the Toombs bill, I said : — 

“In the opinion of your Committee, whenever a constitution shall be 
formed in any Territory, preparatory to its admission into the Union as a 
Stale justice, the genius ot our institutions, the whole theory of our re- 
publican system, imperatively dcra«and that the voice of the people shall 
be fairly expressed, and their wili embodied in that fundamental law, 
W'ithout fraud, or violence, or intimidation, or any other improper or un- 
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lawl’uHnfluenco, and subject to no other restrictions than those imposed 
by the CJonstitution of the United States.” 

There you find that wc took it for granted that the constitution 
was to be submitted to the people, whether the bill was silent on the 
subject or not. Suppose I had reported it so, following the cxam[)Ie 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Bolk, Taylor, Fillmore, and 
Pierce, would that fact have been evidence of a conspiracy to force 
a constitution upon the people of Kansas against their will? If the 
charge which Mr. liincoln makes true against me, it is true 
against Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, and every Whig Presi- 
dent, as well as every Democratic Presidtmt, and against Henry 
Clay, who, in the Senate or House, for forty years advocated bills 
similar to the one 1 reported, no one of tliem containing a clause 
conip(dling the submission of the constitution to tln^ people. An* 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trumbull prepared to charge upon all those 
eminent men from the beginning of the Government down to the 
present day, that the absences of a provision coinpcdling suinnission, 
in the various ])ills pass(‘d by them, aulhori;^ing the people of 
Territories to form Stab; eonstitulion.s, is evid(*nce of a (*orrupt 
design on tli(‘ir part to force a constitulioii upon an unwilling 
people? 

1 ask you to retlec.t on these things, for I tell you that then* is 
a conspiracy to carry this election for the Black llcpiihlicans by 
slander, and not l)y fair means. Mr. Lincoln’s speech this day is 
conclusive evidence of the fact. He has devoted his entire tiimi to 
an issue between Mr. Trumbull and myself, and has not uttered a 
word about the politics of the day. An) yon going to elect Mr. 
Trumbuirs colleague upon an issue between Mr. Trumbull and me? 
T thought 1 was running against Abraham Lincoln, that he claiiiKMl 
to be my opponent, had ch.illenged me to a discussion of the pulilit; 
tiuestions of the day with him, and was discussing these (pu’stiojis 
with me; but it turns out that his only hope is to ride into otiice on 
Trumbull s back, who will carry him by falsehood. 

Permit me to pursue this subject a little further. An examina- 
tion of the record proves that Trumbuirs charge - that the Toomb.s 
bill originally contained a clause recpiiring the constitution to be 
submitted to the people — is ftiJar. The printed copy of the bill 
which Mr. Lincoln held up l)efore you, and which he iirctends con- 
taijis .such a clause, merely contains a clause requiring a submission 
of tile land grant, and fiierc is no clause in it raquirinyn submission of 
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the constitution. Mr. Lincoln cannot find such a clause in it. My 
report shows that we took it for granted that the people would 
require a submission of the constitution, and secure it for them- 
selves. There never was a clause in the Toombs bill requiring the 
constitution to be submitted; Trumbull knew it at the time, and his 
speech made on the night of its passage discloses the fact that he 
knew it was silent on the subject. 

Lincoln pretends, and tells you, that Trumbull has not changed 
his evidence in support of his charge since he made his speech in 
Chicago. Let us see. The Chicago Times took up Triimbuirs 
Chicago speech, compared it with the official records of Congress, 
and proved that speech to be false in its charge that the original 
Toombs bill required a submission of the constitution to the people. 
Trumbull then saw that he was caught, and his falsehood exposed, 
and he went to Alton, and, under the very walls of the penitentiary, 
made a new speech, in which he predicated his assault upon me in 
the allegation that I had caused to be voted into the Toombs bill a 
clause w^hich prohibited the Convention from submitting the consti- 
tution to the people, and quoted what he pretended was the clause. 
Now, has not iMr. Trumbull entirely changed the evidence on which 
he bases his charge? The clause which he quoted in his Alton spee(;h 
(which he has published and circulated broadcast over the State) as 
having been put into the Toombs bill by me, is in the following 
words: “And until the complete execution of this Act, no other 
election shall be held in said Territory,” 

Trumbull says that the object of that amendment was to prevent 
the Convention from submitting the constitution to a vote of the 
ptiople. 

Now, I will show you that when Trumbull made that statement 
at Alton he knew it to be untrue. I read from Trumbuirs speech 
in the Senate on the Toombs bill on the night of its passage. He 
then said : — 

“ Th(‘iv is nothing' said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about 
subniiLiiiig the constitution, which is to be formed, to the people, for their 
sanction or rejection. Perhaps the Convention will liavo the right to sub- 
mit it, if it should think proper, but it is certainly not compelled to do so, 
according to the provisions of the bill.” 

Thus you see that Trumbull, when the bill was on its passage in 
the Senate, said that it was silent on the subject of submission, and 
that there was nothing in the bill one way or the other on it. In 
his Alton speech he says there was a clause in the bill preventing 
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its submission to the people, and that 1 had it voted in as an 
amendment. Thus I convict liim of falsehood and slander by (quot- 
ing from him, on the passage of the Toombs bill in the Senate of 
the United States, his own speech, made on the night of July 2 , 
185G, and reported in the Oou^nssioiud Globe for the first session of 
the thirty-fourth Congress, vol. 33. What will yon think of a 
man who makes a false charge, and falsifies the records to prove it? 
1 will now show you that the clause which Trumbull says was put in 
the bill on my motion was never put in at all by me, but was stricken 
out on my motion, and another substituted in its place. 1 call your 
attention to the same volume of the Congremonnl Globe to which I 
have already referred, page 795, where you will find the following 
report of the proceedings of the Senate: — 

“ifr. Boufjlm.— I have an amendment to offer from the (/.ommittee on 
Territories. On page 8, section 1 1. strike out the words ‘until tlie com- 
plete* execution of this Act, no other election shall be held in said Ti*rp]- 
tory,’ nnd insert the amendment which 1 hold in my hand.” 

You see from this that 1 moved to strike out the very words that 
Trumbull says L put in. The (bmmitteo on Territories overruled 
me in committee, and put the danse in; but as soon as I got the 
bill back into the Senate, I moved to strike it out, and put anothci 
clause in its place. On the same page 3 'ou will find that my amend- 
ment was agreed to Hnnnimomly. I then offered another amend- 
ment, recognizing the right of the people of Kansas, under the 
Toombs bill, to order just such elections as they saw proper. You 
can find it on page 796 of the same volume. I will read it: 

” Mr. Douglas, — I have anoth(*r amendment to offer from the Commit- 
tee, to follow the amendment which has been adopted. The bill reads 
now: ‘And until the complete execution of this Act, no other election 
shall be ludd in said Territory.’ It has been sugges1(>d that it should be 
modified in this way : ‘ And to avoid conllict in tlie complete exi'cution of 
this Act, all other elections in said Territory are lu'reby postponed until 
such time as said Convention shall appoint,’ so that they can appoint tlv^ 
day in ihe event that there should be a failure to come into tin* Union.” 

The amendment was uuaiiimoiishj agreed to, — clearly and dis- 
tinctly recognizing the right of the Convention to oi’dci just as 
many elections as they saw proper in the execution of the Act. 
Trumbull concealed in liis Alton speech the iiwi that the clause he 
(pioted had been stricken out in my motion, and the other fact thal 
this other danse was put in the bill on my motion, and made* tin* 
false charge that I incorporated into the bill a clause preventing 
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submission, in the face of the fact, that, on my motion, the bill was 
so amended before it passed as to recognize in express words the 
right and duty of submission. 

On this record that I have produced before you, I repeat my 
charge that Trumbull did falsify the public records of tlie country, 
in order to make his charge against me; and 1 tell Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln that if he will examine these records, he will then know 
that what I state is true. Mr. Lincoln has this day indorsed Mr. 
Trumbuirs veracity after he had my word for it that that veracity 
was proved to be violated and forfeited by the public records. It 
will not do for Mr. Lincoln, in parading his calumnies against me, 
to put Mr. Trum])ull between him and the odium and responsibility 
which justly attaches to such calumnies. 1 tell him that I am as 
ready to prosecute the indorser as the maker of a forged note. I 
regret the necessity of occupying my time with these petty personal 
matters. It is unbecoming the dignity of a canvass for an office of 
the character for which we are candidates. When I commenced the 
canvass at Cliicago, I spoke of Mr. Lincoln in terms of kindness as 
an old friend; I said that he was a good citizen, of unblemished 
character, against whom I had nothing to say. I repeated these 
complimentary remarks about him in my successive speeches, until 
lie became the indorser for those and other slanders against me. If 
there is anything personally disagreeable, uncoiirteous, or disreputa- 
ble in these personalities, the sole responsibility rests on Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Trumbull, and their backers. 

DOUGLASS ANALYSTS OF THE “CONSPIRACY'’ CHARGE. 

I will show you another charge made by Mr. Lincoln against me, 
as an o(Y-set to his determination of willingness to take back any- 
thing that is incorrect, and to correct any false statement he may 
have made. He has several tiines charged that the Supreme Court, 
President Pierce, President Buchanan, and myself, at the time I 
inUmluced the Nebraska bill in January, 1854, at Washington, en- 
tered into a conspiracy to establish slavery all over this country. I 
branded this charge as a falsehood, and then he repeated it; asked 
me to analyze its truth; and answer it. I told him; “Mr. Lincoln, 
I know what you are after, — you want to occupy my time in per- 
sonal matters, to prevent me from showing up the revolutionary 
principles wdiich the Abolition party — whose candidate you are — 
have proclaimed to the world. ” 
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But he asked me to analyze his proof, and I did so. I called 
his attention to the fact that at the time the Nebraska bill was in- 
troduced, there was no such case as the Drcd Scott case pending in 
the Supreme Court, nor was it brought there for years afterwards, 
and hence that it was impossible tliat there could have been any such 
conspiracy between the Judges of the Supreme Coui’t and the other 
parties involved. I proved by the record that the charge was false, 
and what did he answer? Did he take it back like an honest man, 
and say that he had been mistaken? No; he repeat(‘d the charge, 
and said, tliat although there was no such case pending tiiat year, 
there was an understanding between the Democratic owjiers of Dred 
Scott and the Judges of the Supreme Court and other parties in- 
volved, that the case should be brought up. 1 then demanded to 
know who these Democratic owners of Dred Se.ott were. He could 
not or would not tell; he did not know. In truth, there were no 
Democratic owners of Dred Scott on the face of the land. Dred 
Scott was owned at that time by the Rev. Dr. Chalfee, an Abolition 
member of Congress from Springfield, Massachusetts, and his wife; 
and Mr. Lincoln ought to have known that Dred Scott was so owned, 
for the reason that as soon as the decision was announced by the 
court Dr. Chaffee and his wife executed a deed emancipating him, 
and put that deed on record. It was a matter of public record, 
therefore, that at the time the case was taken to the Supreme Court, 
Dred Scott was owned by an Abolition member of Congress, a friend 
of Lincoln’s and a leading man of his party, while tlio defense was 
conducted by Abolition lawyers, — and thus the Abolitionists man- 
aged both sides of the case. I have exposed these facts to Mr. 
Lincoln, and yet he will not withdraw his charge of conspiracy. I 
now submit to you whether you can place any confidence in a man 
who continues to make a charge when its utter falsity is proven by 
the public records. , 

I will state another fact to show how utterly reckless and un- 
scrupulous this charge against the Supreme Court, President Pienie, 
President Buchanan, and myself is. Lincoln says that President 
Puchanan was in the conspiracy at Washington in the winter of 
1854, when the Nebraska bill was introduced. The history of this 
country shows that James Buchanan was at that time representing 
this country at the Court of St. James, Great Britain, with distin- 
guished ability and usefulness, that he had not been in the United 
States for nearly a year previous, and that he did not return until 
about three years after. Yet Mr. Lincoln keeps repeating this 
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charge of conspiracy against Mr. Buchanan when the public records 
prove it to be untrue. 

Having proved it to be false as far as the Supreme Court and 
President Buchanan are concerned, I drop it, leaving the public to 
say whether I, by myself, without their concurrence, could have gone 
into a conspiracy with them. My friends, you see that the object 
clearly is to conduct the canvass on personal matters, and hunt me 
down with charges^that are proven to be false by the public records 
of the country. I am willing to throw open my whole public and 
private life to tlie inspection of any man, or all men who desire to 
investigate it. Having resided among you twenty-five years, 
during nearly the whole of which time a public man, exposed to 
more assaults, perhaps more abuse, than any man living of my age, 
or who ever did live; and having survived it all and still commanded 
your confidence ; I am willing to trust to your knowledge of me and 
my public conduct without making any more defense against these 
assaults. 

Fellow-citizens, I came here for the purpose of discussing the 
leading political topics which now agitate the country. I have no 
charges to make against Mr. Lincoln, none against Mr. Trumbull, 
and none against any man who is a candidate, except in repelling 
their assaults upon me. If Mr. Lincoln is a man of bad character, 
I leave you to find it out; if his votes in the past are not satisfac- 
tory, I leave others to ascertain the fact; if his course on the Mexi- 
can war was not in accordance with your notions of patriotism and 
fidelity to our own country as against a pui)lic enemy, I leave you 
to ascertain the fact. I have no assaults to make upon him, except 
to trace his course on the questions that now divide the country and 
engross so much of the people’s attention. 

CLAY, CASS, AND WEBSTER. 

You know t^at prior to 1854 this country was divided into two 
great political parties, one the Whig, the other the Democratic. I, 
as a Democrat for twenty years prior to that time, had been in pub- 
lic discussions in this State as an advocate of Democratic principles, 
and I can appeal with confidence to every Old Line Whig within the 
hearing of my voice to bear testimony that during all that period I 
fought you Whigs like a man on every question that separated the 
two parties. I had the highest respect for Henry Clay as a gallant 
party leader, as an eminent statesman, and as one of the bright 
ornaments of this country ; but I conscientiously believed that the 
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Democratic party was right on the questions which separated the 
Democrats from the Whigs. The man does not live who can say 
that I ever personally assailed Henry Clay or Daniel Webster, or 
any one of the leaders of that great party, whilst I combated with 
all my energy the measures they advocated. 

What did we differ about in those days? Did Whigs and Demo- 
crats differ about this slavery question? On the contrary, did we 
not, in 1850, unite to a man in favor of that system of Compromise 
measures which Mr. Clay introduced, Webster defended, Cass sup- 
ported, and Fillmore approved and made the law of the land by his 
signature? While we agreed on those Compromise im^asures, we 
differed about a bank, the tariff, distribution, the specie circular, 
the sub-treasury, and other questions of that description. Now, let 
me ask you which one of those questions on which Whigs and 
Democrats then differed now remains to divide the two great parties? 
Every one of those questions which divided Wliigs and Democrats 
has passed away, the country has outgrown them, they have passed 
into history. Hence it is immaterial whether you were right or I 
was right on the bank, the sub- treasury, and other questions, be- 
cause th(‘y no longer continue living issues. Wliat, then, has taken 
the place of those questions about which we once differed? The 
slavery question has now become the leading and controlling issue; 
that question on which you and I agreed, on which the Whigs and 
Democrats united, has now l^ecome the leading issue between the 
National Democracy on the one side, and the Republican, or Aboli- 
tion, party on the other. 

Just recollect for a moment the memorable contest of 1850, 
when this country was agitated from its center to its cii’cumference 
by the slavery agitation. All eyes in this nation were then turned 
to the three great lights that survived the days of the Revolution. 

They looked to Clay, then in retirement at Ashland, and to 
Webster and Cass, in the United States Senate. Olay had retired 
to Ashland, having, as he supposed, performed his mission on earth, 
and was preparing himself for a better sphere of existence in an- 
other world. In that retirement he heard the discordant, harsh and 
grating sounds of sectional strife and disunion, and he aroused and 
came forth and resumed his seat in the Senate, that great theater 
of his great deeds. From the moment that Clay arrived among us 
he became the leader of all the Union men, whether Whigs or Demo- 
crats. For nine months we each assembled, each day, in the coun- 
cil-chamber, Clay in the chair, with Cass upon his right hand, and 
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Webster upon his left, and the Democrats and Whigs gathered 
around, forgetting differences, and only animated by one common, 
patriotic sentiment, to devise means and measures by which we 
could defeat the mad and revolutionary scheme of the Northern 
Abolitionists and Southern Disunionists. 

We did devise those means. Clay brought them forward, Cass 
advocated them; the Union Democrats anil Union Wliigs voted for 
them ; Fillmore signed them ; and they gave peace and quiet to the 
country. Those Compromise measures of 1850 were founded upon 
the great fundamental principle that the people of each State and 
each Territory ought to be left free to form and regulate their own 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Federal 
Constitution. I will ask every Old Line Democrat and every Old 
Line Whig within the hearing of my voice if I have not truly stated 
the issues as they then presented themselves to the country. You 
recollect that the Abolitionists raised a howl of indignation, and 
cried for vengeance and the destruction of Democrats and Whigs 
both, who supported those Compromise measures of 1850. When I 
returned home to Chicago, T found the citizens inflamed and infu- 
riated against the authors of those great measures. Being the only 
man in that city who was held responsible for affirmative votes on 
all those measures, I came forward and addressed the assembled 
inhabitants, defended each and every one of Clay’s Compromise 
measures as they passed the Senate and the Tlouse, and were ap- 
proved by President Fillmore. Previous to that time, the city 
council had passed resolutions nullifying the Act of Congress, and 
instructing the police to withhold all assistance from its execution ; 
but the people of Chicago listened to my defense, and, like candid, 
frank, conscientious men, when they became convinced that they 
had done an injustice to Clay, Webster, Cass, and all of us who had 
supported those measures, they repealed their nullifying resolutions, 
and declared that the laws should be executed and the supremacy of 
the Constitution maintained. Let it always be recorded in history 
to the immortal honor of the people of Chicago that they returned 
to their duty when they found that they were wrong, and did justice 
to those whom they had blamed and abused unjustly. 

When the Legislature of this State assembled that year, they 
proceeded to pass resolutions approving the Compromise measures 
of 1850. When the Whig party assembled in 1852 at Baltimore in 
National Convention for the last time, to nominate Scott for the 
Presidency, they adopted as a part of their platform the Com pro- 
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mise measures of 1850 as the cardinal plank upon which every Whig 
would stand, and by which he would regulate his future conduct. 
When the Democratic party assembled at the same place one month 
after, to nominate General Pierce, we adopted the same platform so 
far as those Compromise measures were concerned, agreeing that we 
would stand by those glorious measures as a cardinal article in the 
Democratic faith. Thus you see that in 1852 all the old Whigs and 
all the old Democrats stood on a common plank so far as this 
slavery (picstion was concerned, differing on other questions. 

Now, let me ask, how is it that since that time so many of you 
Whigs have wandered from the true path marked out by Clay, 
and carried out broad and wide by the great Webster? How 
is it that so many Old Line Democrats have abandoned the old faith 
of their party, and joined with Abolitionism and Free-soilism to 
overturn the platform of the old Democrats, and the platform of 
the old Whigs ? You cannot deny that since 1854 there has been 
a great revolution on tliis one question. How has it been brought 
about ? I answer, that no sooner was the sod grown green over the 
grave of the immortal Clay; no sooner was the rose planted on the 
tomb of the god-like We])ster; than many of the leaders of the 
Whig party, such as Seward of New York, and his followers, led olT 
and attempted to Abolitionize the Whig party, and transfer all your 
old Whigs, bound hand and foot, into the Abolition camp. Seizing 
hold of the temporary excitement produced in this country by the 
introduction of the Nebraska bill, the disappointed politicians in 
the Democratic party united with the disa[)pointed politicians in the 
Whig party, and endeavored to form a new party, composed of all 
the Abolitionists, of Abolitionized Democrats, and Abolitionized 
Whigs, banded together in an Abolition platform. 

“woo LED THAT CRUSADE?” 

And who led that crusade against National principles in this 
State ? I answer, Abraham Jjincolii on behalf of the Whigs, and 
Lyman Trumbull on behalf of the Democrats, formed a scheme by 
which they would Abolitionize the two great parties in this State, 
on condition that Lincoln should be sent to the United States Senate 
in the place of General Shields, and that Trumbull should go to 
Congress from the Belleville District until I would be accommodat- 
ing enough either to die or resign for his benefit, and then he was to 
go to the Senate in my place. You all remember that during the 
year 1854 these two worthy gentlemen, Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trum- 
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bull, one an Old Line Whig and the other an Old Line Democrat, 
were hunting in partnership to elect a Legislature against the Demo- 
cratic party. 

I canvassed the State that year from the time I returned home 
until the election came off, and spoke in every county that I could 
reach during that period. In the northern part of the State I found 
Lincoln’s ally, in the person of Fred Douglass, the negro, preaching 
Abolition doctrines; while Lincoln was discussing the same prin- 
ciples down here; and Trumbull, a little farther down, was advocat- 
ing the election of members to the Legislature who would act in 
concert with Lincoln’s and Fred Douglasses friends. I witnessed an 
effort made at Chicago by Lincoln’s then associates, and now sup- 
porters, to put Fred Douglass, the negro, on the stand at a Demo- 
cratic meeting, to reply to the illustrious General Cass, when he was 
addressing the people there. They had the same negro hunting me 
down, and they now have a negro traversing the northern counties 
of the State and speaking in behalf of Lincoln. Lincoln knows 
that when we were at Freeport in joint discussion tliere was a dis- 
tinguished colored friend of his there then who was on the stump 
for him, and who made a speech there the niglit before we spoke, 
and another the night after, a short distance from Freeport, in favor 
of Lincoln; and in order to show how much interest the colored 
brethren felt in the success of their brother Abe, I have with me 
here, and would read it if it would not occupy too much of my time, 
a speech made by Fred Douglass in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a short 
time since, to a large Convention, in which he conjures all the 
friends of negro equality and negro citizenship to rally as one man 
around Abraham Lincoln, the perfect embodiment of their prin- 
ciples, and by all means to defeat Stephen A. Douglas. 

Thus you find that this Republican party in the northern part of 
the State had colored gentleu^en for their advocates in 1854, in 
company with Lincoln and Trumbull, as tliey have now. When, in 
October, 1854, I went down to Springfield to attend the State Fair, 
I found the leaders of this party all assembled together under the 
title of an anti-Nebraska meeting. It was Black Republican up 
north, and anti-Nebraska at Springfield. I found Lovejoy, a high- 
priest of Abolitionism, and Lincoln, one of the leaders who was 
towing the Old Line Whigs into the Abolition camp, and Trumbull, 
Sidney Breese, and Governor Reynolds, all making speeches against 
the Democratic party and myself, at the same place and in the same 
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cause. The same men who are now fighting the Democratic party 
and the regular Democratic nominees in this State were lighting us 
then. They did not then acknowledge that they had become Aboli- 
tionists, and many of them deny it now. Breese, Dougherty, and 
Reynolds were then fighting tlie Democracy under the title of anti- 
Nebraska men, and now they arc fighting the Democracy under the 
pretense that they are Simon pure Democrats, saying that they are 
authorized to have every office-holder in Illinois beheaded who pre- 
fers tlie election of Douglas to that of Lincoln, or the success of the 
Democratic ticket in preference to the Abolition ticket for members 
of Congress, State officers, members of the Legislature, or any office 
in the State. 

They canvassed the State against us in 1854, as they are doing 
now, owning different names and different principles in different 
localities, but having a common object in view, viz : The defeat of 
all men holding National principles in opposition to this sectional 
Abolition party. They carried the Legislature in 1854, and when 
it assembled in Springfield they proceeded to elect a United States 
Senator, all voting for Lincoln, with one or two exceptions, which 
exceptions .prevented them from quite electing him. And why 
should they not elect him ? Had not Trumbull agreed that Lincoln 
should have Shields’s place ? Had not the Abolitionists agreed to 
it? Was it not the solemn compact, the condition on which Lincoln 
agreed to Abolitionize the old Whigs that he should be Senator ? 
Still, Trumbull, having control of a few Abolitionized Democrats, 
would not allow them all to vote for Lincoln on any one ballot, and 
thus kept him for some time within one or two votes of an election, 
until he worried out Lincoln’s friends, and compelled them to drop 
him and elect Trumbull, in violation of the bargain. 

I desire to read you a piece .of testimony in confirmation of the 
notorious public facts which I have stated to you. Colonel James 
H. Matheny, of Springfield, is, and for twenty years has been, the 
confidential personiU and political friend and manager of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Matheny is this very day the candidate of the Republican, 
or Abolition, party for Congress against the gallant Major Thos. L. 
Harris, in the Springfield District, and is making speeches for 
Lincoln and against me. I will read you the testimony of Matheny 
about this bargain between Lincoln and Trumbull when they under- 
took to Abolitionize Whigs and Democrats only four years ago. 
Matheny, being mad at Trumbull for having played a Yankee trick 
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on Lincoln, exposed the bargain in a public speech two years ago, 
and T will read the published report of that speech, the correctness 
of which Mr. Lincoln will not deny: — 

“ The Wliigs, Abolitionists, and Know-Nothings, and renegade Demo- 
crats made a solemn compact for the purpose of carrying this State 
against tlie Democracy on this plan: 1st, that they would all combine and 
elect Mr. Trumbull to Congress, and thereby carry his district for the Leg- 
islature, in order to throw all tlie strength that could be obtained into that 
body against the Democrats; 2d, that when tlie Legislaturci should meet, 
the otlicers of that body, such as Speakers, clerks, doorkeepers, etc., would 
be given to the Abolitionists; and, 3d, that the Whigs were to have the 
United StaU'S senator. Tliat, accordingly, in good faith, Trumbull was 
elect(‘d to Congress, and his district carried for the Legislature; and when 
it convened, the Abolitionists got all the oftic(*rs of tliat body, and thus far 
the ‘bond’ was fairly executed. The Whigs, on their part, d(imanded 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the United States SimaU', that the bond 
might be fulfilh'd, the other parti(‘S to the contract having already secured 
to themselves all that was called for. But, in the most perfidious manner, 
they refused to elect Mr. Lincoln; and the mean, low-lived, sneaking 
Trumbull succeeded, by pledging all that was recpiired by any party, in 
thrusting Lincoln aside, and foisting himsefif, an excrescence from the 
rotten bowels of the Democracy, into the United States Senate}; and thus 
it has ever been, that an honest man makes a bad bargain when he con- 
spires or contracts with rogues.” 

Lincoln’s confidential friend Matheny thought that Lincoln made 
a bad bargain when he conspired with such rogues as Trumbull and 
the Abolitionists. I would like to know whether Lincoln had as 
high opinion of TriimbuH’s veracity when the latter agreed to sup- 
port him for the Senate, and then cheated him as he does now, 
when Trumbull comes forward and makes charges against me. You 
could not then prove Trumbull an honest man either by Lincoln, by 
Matheny, or by any of Lincoln’s friends. They charged everywhere 
that Trumbull had cheated them out of the bargain, and Lincoln 
found sure enough that it was a had hargaui to contract and con- 
spire with rogues. 

And now 1 will explain to you what has been a mystery all over 
the State and Union, — the reason why Lincoln was nominated for 
the United States Senate by the Black Republican Convention. You 
know it has never been usual for any party, or any convention, to 
nominate a candidate for United States senator. Probably this was 
the first time that such a thing was ever done. The Black Republi* 
can Convention had not been called for that purpose, but to nomi- 
nate a State ticket, and every man was surprised and many 
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(lisgiisled when Lincoln was nominated. Archie Williams thought 
he was entitled to it, Browning knew that he deserved it, Wentworth 
was certain that he would get it, Peck had hopes, Judd felt sure 
that he was the man, and Palmer had claims and had made ar- 
rangements to secure it; but, to their utter amazement, Jiincoln was 
nominated by the Convention, and not only that, but he received 
the nomination unanimously, by a resolution declaring that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was “ the first, last, and only choice” of the Republi- 
can party. 

How did this occur? Why, liecause they could not get Lincoln’s 
friends to make another bargain with “rogues,” unless the whole 
party would come up as one man and pledge their honor that they 
would stand by Lincoln, first, last, and all the time, and that he 
should not be cheated by Lovejoy this time, as he was by Trumbull 
before. Thus, by passing this resolution, the Abolitionists are all 
for him, Lovejoy and Farnsworth are canvassing for him, Giddings 
is ready to come here in his behalf, and the negro speakers are 
already on the stump for him, and he is sure not to be cheated 
this time. He would not go into the arrangement until he got 
their bond for it, and Trumbull is compelled now to take the stump, 
get up false charges against me, and travel all over the State to try 
and elect Lincoln, in order to ke(^p Lincoln’s friends quiet about 
the bargain in which Trumbull cheated them four years ago. You 
see, now, why it is that Lincoln and Trumbull are so mighty fond 
of each other. They have entered into a conspiracy to break me 
down by these assaults on my public character, in order to draw my 
attention from a fair exposure of the mode in which they attempted 
to Abolitiouize the old Whig and old Democratic parties and lead 
them captive into the Abolition camp. 

Do you not all remember that Lincoln went around h(‘re four 
years ago making speeches to you, and telling that you should all 
go for the Alx^tion ticket, and swearing that he was as good a 
Whig as he ever was; and that Trumbull w'ent all over the State 
making pledges to the old Democrats, and trying to coax them into 
the Abolition camp, swearing by his Maker, with the uplifted 
band, that he was still a Democrat, always intended to be, and that 
never would he desert the Democratic party. He got your votes to 
elect an Abolition Legislature, which passed Abolition resolutions, 
attempted to pass Abolition laws, and sustained Abolitionists for 
office. State and National. Now, the same game is attempted to be 
played over again. Then Lincoln and Trumbull made captives of 
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the old Whigs and old Democrats, and carried them into the Aboli- 
tion camp, where Father biddings, the high-priest of Abolitionism, 
received and christened them in the dark cause just as fast as they 
were brought in. Giddings found the converts so numerous that he 
had to have assistance, and he sent for John P. Hale, N. P. Banks, 
Chase, and other Abolitionists, and they came on, and with Love- 
joy and Fred Douglass, the negro, helped to baptize these new con- 
verts as Lincoln, Trumbull, Breese, Reynolds, and Dougherty could 
capture them and bring them within the Abolition clutch. Gentle- 
men, they are now around, making the same kind of speeches. 
Trumbull was down in Monroe County the other day, assailing me, 
and making a spc<;ch in favor of Lincoln; and I will show you under 
what notice his meeting was called. You see these people are Black 
Republicans or Abolitionists up north, while at Springfield to-day 
they dare not call their Convention “Republican,” but arc obliged 
to say “a Convention of all men opposed to the Democratic party;” 
and in Monroe County and lower Egypt Trumbull advertises their 
meetings as follows: — 


A meeting of the Free Democracy will take place at Waterloo on Mon- 
day, Sei)tember 12th inst., whereat Ilou. Lyman Trumbull, Hon. Jehu 
Baker, and otluu's willaddn^ss the people upon tlui dilh'nml ])olitical topics 
of the day. Members of all parties arc cordially invited to be present, and 
hear and determine for themselves. 

September 9, 1858. The Puee Demociucy. 

Did you ever before hear of this new party, called the ‘ ‘ Free 
Democracy ”? 

What object have these Black Republicans in changing their 
name in every county? They have one name in the north, another 
in the center, and another in the south. When I used to practise 
law before my distinguished judicial friend, whom I recognize in the 
crowd before me, if a man was charged with ho|ge-stealing, and 
the proof showed that he went by one name in Stephenson County, 
another in Sangamon, a third in Monroe, and a fourth in Randolph, 
we thought that the fact of his changing his name so often to 
avoid detection was pretty strong evidence of his guilt. 1 would 
like to know why it is tliat this great Free-soil Abolition party is not 
willing to avow the same name in all parts of the State? If this 
party believes that its course is just, why docs it not avow the same 
principles in the North and in the South, in the East and in the 
West, wherever the American flag waves over American soil? 
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A Voice. — The party does not call itself Black Republican in 
the North. 

Mr. Douglas. — Sir, if you will get a copy of the paper published 
at Waukegan, fifty miles from Chicago, which advocates the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and has his name flying at its mast-head, you 
will find that it declares that “this paper is devoted to the cause” 
of Black RepnhUcanism. 1 had a copy of it, and intended to bring it 
down here into Egypt to let you see what name the party ralliiMl 
under up in the Northern part of the State, and to convince you that 
their principles are as different in the two sections of the State as is 
their name. I am sorry that I have mislaid it and have not got it 
here. Tlieir principles in the north are jet-black, in the center tliey 
are in color a decent mulatto, and in lower Egypt they are almost 
white. Why, 1 admired many of the white sentiments contained in 
Lincoln’s speech at Jonesboro, and could not help but contrast them 
with the speeches of the same distinguished orator made in the 
northern part of the State. Down here he denies tliat the Black 
Republican party is opposed to the admission of nny more Slave 
States, under any circumstances, and says that tliey are willing to 
allow the people of each State, when it wants to come into the 
Union, to do just as it pleases on the question of slavery. In the 
north, you find Lovejoy, their candidate for Congress in the Bloom- 
ington District, Uarnsworth, their candidate in the Chicago District, 
and Washburiie, tlicir candidate in the Galena District, all declaring 
that never will they consent, under any circumstances, to admit an- 
other Slave State, even if the people want it. Thus, while they avow 
one set of principles up there, they avow another and entirely differ- 
ent set down here. And here let me recall to Mr. Lincoln the script- 
ural quotation which he has applied to the Federal Government, that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand, and ask liim how docs he 
expect this Abolition party to stand when in one half of the State it 
advocates a set yf principles which it has repudiated in the other 
half? 

I am told that I have but eight minutes more. I would like to 
talk to you an hour and a half longer, but I will make the best use 
I can of the remaining eight minutes. Mr. Lincoln said in his first 
remarks that he was not in favor of the social and political equality 
of the negro with the white man. Everywhere up north he has de- 
clared that he was not in favor of the social and political equality of 
the negro, but he would not say whether or not he was opposed to 
negroes voting and negro citizenship. I want to know whether he 
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is for or against negro citizenship. He declared his utter opposi- 
tion to the Dred Scott decision, and advanced as a reason that tlic 
court had decided that it was not possible for a negro to be a citizen 
under the Constitution of the United States. If he is opposed to the 
Dred Scott decision for that reason, he must be in favor of confer- 
ring the right and privilege of citizenship upon the negro ! I have 
been trying to get an answer from him on that point, but have 
never yet obtained one, and I will show you why. In every speech 
he made in the north he quoted the Declaration of Independence to 
prove that all men were created equal, and insisted that the phrase 
‘ ‘ all men ” included the negro as well us the white man, and that 
the equality rested upon divine law. Here is what he said on that 
point: — 

“ I should like to know if, taking this old Declaration of Independonco, 
which d(!clares tliat all men are equal upon principle, and making excep- 
tions to it, where will it stop*' If one man says it does not mean a negro, 
why may not another say it does not moan some other man? If that Dec- 
laration is not the truth, let us get the statute book in which we find it 
and tear it out.” 

Lincoln maintains there that the Declaration of Independence 
asserts that the negro is ecpial to the wliite man, and that under 
divine law; and if he believes so, it was rational for him to advo- 
cate negro citizenship, which, when allowed, puts the negro on an 
equality under the law. I say to you in all frankness, gentlemen, 
that in my opinion a negro is not a citizen, cannot be, and ought 
not to be, under the Constitution of the United States. I will not 
even qualify my opinion to meet the declaration of one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, “that a negro 
descended from African parents, who was imported into this coun- 
try as a slave, is not a citizen, and cannot be.” 1 say that this 
government was established on the white basis. It was made by 
white men, for the benefit of white men and their posterity forever, 
and never should be administered by any except white men. I de- 
clare that a negro ought not to be a citizen, whether his parents 
were imported into this country as slaves or not, or whether or not 
he was born here. It does not depend upon the place a negro’s parents 
were born, or whether they were slaves or not, but upon the fact 
that he is a negro, belonging to a race incapable of self-government, 
and for that reason ought not to be on an equality with white men. 

My friends, I am sorry that I have not time to pursue this argu- 
ment further, as I might have done but for the fact that Mr. Lin- 
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coin compelled me to occupy a portion of my time in repelling those 
gross slanders and falsehoods that Trumbull has invented against 
me and put in circulation. In conclusion, let me ask you why 
should this Government be divided by a geographical line, — array- 
ing all men North in one great hostile party against all men South ? 
Mr. Lincoln tells you, in his speech at Springfield, “that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand ; that this Government, divided 
into Free and Slave States, cannot endure, permanently ; that they 
must either be all Free or all Slave ; all one thing or all the other.” 
Why cannot this Government endure, divided into Free and Slave 
States, as our fathers made it ? When this Government was estab- 
lished by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Hamilton, Franklin, 
and the other sages and patriots of that day, it was composed of 
Free States and Slave States, bound together by one common Con- 
stitution. We have existed and prospered from that day to this 
thus divided, and have increased with a rapidity never before 
equaled, in wealth, the extension of territory, and all the elements 
of power and greatness, until we have become the first nation on the 
face of the globe. Why can we not thus continue to prosper? We 
can, if we will live up to and execute the Government upon those 
principles upon which our fathers established it. During the whole 
period of our existence. Divine Providence has smiled iqion us, and 
showered upon our nation richer and more abundant blessings than 
have ever been conferred upon any other. 


MR. LINCOLN’S REJOINDER. 

Fellow- Citizens: It follows as a matter of course that a half- 
hour answer to a speech of an hour and a half can be but a very hur- 
ried one. I shall only be able to touch upon a few of the points sug- 
gested by Judge Douglas, and give them a brief attention, while I 
shall have to totally omit others, for the want of time. 

Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get 
from me an answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro 
citizenship. So far as I know, the Judge never asked mo the ques- 
tion before. lie shall have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I 
tell him very frankly that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. 
This furnishes me an occasion for saying a few words upon the sub- 
ject. I mentioned, in a certain speech of mine which has been 
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printed, that the Supreme Court had decided that a negro could not 
possibly be made a citizen; and without saying what was my ground 
of complaint in regard to that, or whether I had any ground of com- 
plaint, Judge Douglas has from that thing manufactured nearly 
everything that he ever says about my disposition to produce an equal- 
ity between the negroes and the white people. If any one will read 
my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one of the points 
decided in the course of the Supreme Court opinions, but I did not 
state what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas tells the 
people what my objection was when 1 did not tell them myself. 
Now, my opinion is that the dilfcrent States have the power to 
make a negro a citizen, under the Constitution of the United States, 
if they choose. The Dred Scott decision decides thiit they have not 
that power. If the State of Illinois had that power, I should be 
opposed to the exercise of it. That is all I have to say about it. 

Judge Douglas has told me that he heard my speeches north, 
and my speeches south ; that he had heard me at Ottawa and at 
Freeport in the north, and recently at Jonesboro in the south, and 
there was a very different cast of sentiment in the speeches made at 
the different points. I will not charge upon Judge Douglas that he 
wilfully misrepresents me, but I call upon every fair-minded man to 
take these speeches and read them, and I dare him to j^oint oat any 
difference between my speeches north and south. 

AVhile I am here perhaps I ought to say a word, if I have the 
time, in regard to the latter portion of the Judge’s speech, which 
was a sort of declamation in reference to my having said I enter- 
tained the belief that this Government would not endure, half Slave 
and half Free. I have said so, and I did not say it without what 
seemed to me to be good reasons. It perhaps would require more 
time than I have now to set forth these reasons in detail ; but let me 
ask you a few questions. IJavo we ever had any peace on this 
slavery question? When are we to have peace upon it, if it is kept 
in the position it now occupies? How are we ever to have peace 
upon it? That is an important question. To be sure, if wo will 
all stop, and allow Judge Douglas and his friends to march on in 
their present career until they plant the institution all over the 
nation, here and wherever else our flag waves, and we acquiesce in 
it, there will be peace. But let me ask Judge Douglas how he is 
going to get the people to do that? They have been wrangling 
over this question for at least forty years. This was the cause of 
the agitation resulting in the Missouri Compromise; this produced 
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tho troubles at the annexation of Texas, in the acquisition of the 
territory acquired in the Mexican War. 

Again, this was the trouble which was quieted by the Compro- 
mise of 1850, when it was settled forever^" as both the great polit- 
ical parties declared in their National Conventions. That “for- 
ever” turned out to be just four years, when Judge Douglas himself 
reopened it. When is it likely to come to an end? He introduced 
the Nebraska bill in 1854 to put another end to the slavery agitation. 
He promised that it would finish it all up immediately, and he has 
never made a speech since, until he got into a quarrel with the 
President about the Lecompton Constitution, in which he has not 
declared that we are just at the end of the slavery agitation. But in 
one speech, I think last winter, he did say that he did n’t (juite see 
when the end of the slavery agitation would come. Now lie tells us 
again that it is all over, and the people of Kansas have voted down 
the Lecompton Constitution. How is it over? That was only one 
of the attempts at putting an end to the slavery agitation, — one of 
these “final settlements.” Is Kansas in the Union? Has she 
formed a constitution that she is likely to come in under? Is not 
the slavery agitation still an open question in that Territory? Has 
the voting down of that constitution put an end to all the trouble? 
Is that more likely to settle it than every one of these previous 
attempts to settle the slavery agitiition? 

Now, at this day in the history of the world we can no more 
foretell where the end of this slavery agitation will be than we can 
see the end of the world itself. The Nebraska- Kansas bill was in- 
troduced four years and a half ago, and if the agitation is ever to 
come to an end, we may say we are four 3 'cars and a half nearer the 
end. So, too, we can say we are four years and a half nearer the 
end of the world; and we can just as clearly see the end of the 
world as we can see the end of this agitation. The Kansas settle- 
ment did not conclude it. If Kansas should sink to-day, and leave 
a great vacant space in the earth’s surface, this vexed question 
would still be among us. I saj^, then, there is no way of putting 
an end to the slavery agitation amongst us but to put it back upon 
the basis where our fathers placed it; no way but to keep it out of 
our new Territories, — to restrict it forever to the old States where 
it now exists. Then the public mind will rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction. That is one way of putting an 
end to the slavery agitation. 

The other way is for us to surrender, and let Judge Douglas and 
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his friends have their way and plant slavery over all the States; 
cease speaking of it as in any way a wrong ; regard slavery as one 
of the common matters of property, and speak of negroes as we do 
of our horses and cattle. But while it drives on in its state of pro- 
gress as it is now driving, and as it has driven for the last five years, 
I have ventured the opinion, and I say to-day, that we will have no 
end to the slavery agitation until it takes one turn or the other. I 
do not mean that when it takes a turn toward ultimate extinction it 
will be in a day, nor in a year, nor in two years. I do not suppose 
that in the most peaceful way ultimate extinction would occur in 
less than a hundred years at least ; but that it will occur in the best 
way for both races, in God's own good time, I have no doubt. But, 
my friends, I have used up more of my time than I intended on this 
point 

Now, in regard to this matter about Trumbull and myself having 
made a bargain to sell out the entire Whig and Democratic parties 
in 1854; Judge Douglas brings forward no evidence to sustain his 
charge, except the speech Matheny is said to have made in 185G, in 
which ho told a cock-and-bull story of that sort, upon tlie same 
moral principles that Judge Douglas tells it hero to-day. This is 
the simple truth. T do not care greatly for the story, but this is 
the truth of it; and I have twice told Judge Douglas to his face 
that from beginning to end there is not one word of truth in it. I 
have called upon him for the proof, and he docs not at all meet me as 
Trumbull met him upon that of which wo were just talking, by pro- 
ducing the record. He did n’t bring the record, because there was 
no record for him to bring. When he asks if I am ready to indorse 
Trumbull’s veracity after he has broken a bargain with me, I reply 
that if Trumbull had broken a bargain with me, I would not be likely 
to indorse his veracity; but I am ready to indorse his veracity be- 
cause neither in that thing^ nor in any othcr^ in all the years that I have 
known Lyman Trumhull^ have I known him to fail of his word or tell a 
fahehoodj large or small. It is for that reason that I indorse Lyman 
Trumbull. 

Mr. James Brown (Douglas postmaster). — What does Ford’s 
History say about him? 

Mr. Lincoln. — Some gentleman asks me what Ford’s History 
says about him. My own recollection is, that Ford speaks of 
Trumbull in very disrespectful terms in several portions of his 
book, and that he talks a great deal worse of Judge Douglas. I refer 
you, sir, to the History for examination. 
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Judge Douglas complains, at considerable length, about a dis- 
position on the part of Trumbull and myself to attack him person- 
ally. I want to attend to that suggestion a moment. I don’t want 
to be unjustly accused of dealing illiberally or unfairly with an 
adversary, either in court, or in a political canvass, or anywhere 
else. I would despise myself if T supposed myself ready to deal 
less liberally with an adversary than I was willing to be treated 
myself. Judge Douglas, in a general way, without putting it in a 
direct shape, revives the old charge against me in reference to the 
Mexican war. He does not take the responsibility of putting it in 
a very definite form, but makes a general reference to it. That 
charge is more than ten years old. He complains of Trumbull and 
myself, because he says we bring charges against him one or two 
years old. He knows, too, that in regard to the Mexican war story, 
the more respectable papers of his own party throughout the State 
have been compelled to take it back and acknowledge that it was 
a lie. 

[Here Mr. Lincoln turned to the crowd on the platform, and, 
selecting Hon. Orlando B. Fickliii, led him forward, and said: — ] 

I do not mean to do anything with Mr. Ficklin, except to pre- 
sent his face and tell you that he personally knows it to he a lie! He 
was a member of Congress at the only time I was in Congress, and 
he [Ficklin] knows tliat whenever there was an attempt to procure 
a vote of mine which would indorse the origin and justice of the war, 
I refused to give such indorsement, and voted against it; but I 
never voted against the supplies for the army, and he knows, as 
well as Judge Douglas, that whenever a dollar was asked, by way 
of compensation or otherwise, for the benefit of the soldiers, I gave 
all the votes that FicIcHn or Douglas did^ and perhaps more. 

Mr. FickUn. — My friends, I wish to say tJiis in reference to the 
matter. Mr. Lincoln and myself are just as good personal friends 
as Judge Douglas and myself. In reference to tliis Mexican war, 
my recollection is that when Ashmuii’s resolution [amendment] was 
offered by Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, in which he declared that 
the Mexican war was unnecessary and unconstitutionally commenced 
by the President, — my recollection is that Mr. Lincoln voted for 
that resolution. 

Mr. Lincoln. — That is the truth. Now, you all remember that 
was a resolution censuring the President for the manner in which 
the war was begun.. You know they have charged that I voted 
against the supplies, by which I starved the soldiers who were out 
21 
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fighting the buttles of their country. I say that Ficklin knows it is 
false. When that charge was brought forward by the Chicago 
Tiuirs, the Springfied Register [Douglas organ] reminded the Times 
that the charge really applied to John Henry; and I do know* that 
John Ifenry is now making speeches and fiercely battling -for Judge 
Douglas. If the Judge now says that he offers fliis as a sort of a 
set-off to wliat I said to-day in reference to Trumbuirs charge, then 
I remind him that he made this charge before I said a word about 
TriimbuH’s. He brought this forward at Ottawa, the first time we 
met face to face; and in the opening speech that Judge Douglas 
made, he attacked me in regard to a matter ten years old. Isn’t 
he a pretty man to be whining about people making charges against 
him only two years old! 

The Judge thinks it is altogether wrong that I should have 
dwelt upon this charge of Trumbull’s at all. I gave the apology 
for doing so in my opening speech. Perhaps it did n't fix your at- 
tention. I said that when Judge Douglas w^as speaking at place's 
where J spoke on the succeeding day, he used very harsh language 
about this charge. Two or three times afterward [ said I had con- 
fidence ill diidge Trumbull’s veracity and intelligence; and my own 
opinion wa.s, from what I knew of the character of Judge Trumliull, 
that he would vindicate his position, and prove whatever he had 
stated to be true. This I repeated two or three times; and tlum I 
dropped it, without saying anything more on the subject for weeks, 
— perhaps a month. I passed it by without noticing it at all till 1 
found, at Jacksonville, Judge Douglas, in the plenitude of his 
power, is not willing to answer Trumbull and let me alone, but he 
comes out there and uses this language: ‘‘He should not hereafter 
occupy his time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but 
that Lincoln, having indorsed the character of Trumbull for verac- 
ity, he should hold him [Lincoln] responsible for the slanders.” 
What was Lincoln to do? Did he not do right, when he had the fit 
opportunity of meeting Judge Douglas here, to tell him he was 
ready for the responsibility? I ask a candid audience whether in 
doing thus Judge Douglas was not the assailant rather than I? 
Here I meet him face to face, and say I am ready to take the re- 
sponsibility, so far as it rests on me. 

Having done so, I ask the attention of this audience to the 
question whether I have succeeded in sustaining the charge, and 
whether Judge Douglas has at all succeeded in rebutting it? You 
all heard me call upon him to say which of these pieces of evidence 
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was a forger jj ? Does he say that what I present here as a copy of 
tlie original Toombs bill is a forgery ? Does he say that what I 
pres'ent as a copy of the bill reported by himself is a forgery? Or 
what* is presented as a transcript from the GJohe of the ({notations 
from Bigler's speech, is a forgery? Does he say the ({notations from 
his owii ‘S{xk^ch‘are forgeries? Does he say this traiiseri{)t from 
Trnmbuirs six^echis a forgery? [Voices: Tie did n’t deny one of 
them.”] / would them like to know how it comes about that when each 
[dece. of a story is tvue^ the whole story turns out false? I take it these 
peo{)]e have some sense; tlu^ see plainly that Judge Douglas is 
playing cuttle-fish,— a small si>ecies of lish that has no mode of 
defending itself wlien pnrsiUHl except by throwing out a ])lack fluid, 
which makes the water so dark the enemy eanmjt see it, and thus it 
esca{)es. Is not tin* Judge {flaying the cuttle-fish? 

Now, T would ask V(ny s{x*eial attention to the consideration of 
Judge Douglas’s s{)(‘eeh at Jacksonville; and when you sludl read 
his s{)e(‘ch of to-day, I ask you to watch closely and see which of 
these pieces of testimony, every one of which he says is a forgery, 
he has shown to be such. Not one of them has he shown to be a for- 
gery. Then I ask the original question, Tf each of the {fleces of 
testimony is true, how is it possible that the whole is a fahuhood? 

In regard to I’nirnbuH's charge that he [Douglas] inserted a pro- 
vision into the bill to prevent the cemstitution being sul)mitted to 
the people, wdiat was his answer ? Re comes here and reads from 
the Congressional Globe to show that on his motion that provision 
was struck out of tlie bill. Why, Trumbull has not said it was not 
stricken out, but Trumbull says he [Douglas] put it in; and it is no 
answer to the charge to say he afterward took it out. Ikjth are 
perhajjs true. It was in regard to that thing pivcisely that I told 
him he had dropped the cub. Trumbull shows you that by his in- 
troducing the bill it was his cub. It is no answer to that assertion 
to call Trumbull a liar merely because he did not s{jecially say that 
Douglas struck it out. Suppose that were the case, does it answer 
Trumbull? 1 assert that you Q)oiiitiug to an individual] are here 
to-day, and you undertake to prove me a liar by showing me tliat 
you were in Mattoon yesterday. 1 say that you took your hat off 
your head, and you prove me a liar by {mtting it on your head. 
That is the whole force of Douglas’s argument. 

Now, I w'ant to come back to my original question. Trumbull 
says that Judge Douglas had a bill with a provision in it for submit- 
ting a Constitution to be made, to a vote of the people of Kansas. 
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Does Judge Douglas deny that fact? Does he deny that the pro- 
vision which Trumbull reads was put in that bill ? Then Trumbull 
says he struck it out. Does he dare to deny that ? He does not, 
and I have the right to repeat the question, — Why Judge Douglas 
took it out? Bigler has said there was a combination of certain 
senators, among whom he did not include Judge Douglas, by which 
it was agreed tliat the Kansas bill should have a clause in it not to 
have the constitution formed under it submitted to a vote of the 
people. lie did not say that Douglas was among them, but we 
proven by another source that about the same time Douglas comes 
into the Senate irith that jn'ocisinu ftfrirkeu out of the, bill. 

Although Bighu’ cannot say they were all working in concert, 
yet it looks very much as if the thing was agreed n])()n and done 
with a inutiud understanding after the conference; and while we do 
not know that it was absolutely so, yet it looks so probable that we 
have a right to call iqKm the man who knows the true reason why it 
was done, to U/l irhot the true reason, was. When he will not tell 
what the true reason was, he stands in the attitude of an accused 
thief who has stolen goods in his possession, and when called to 
account, refuses to tell where he got them. Not only is this the 
evidence, but when he comes in with the bill having the provision 
strick(‘n out, he tells us in a speech, not then, but since, that these 
alterations and modifications in the bill had been made by him, iu. 
vnusidtatioii with Toombs, the originator of the bill. He tells US the 
same to-day. He says there were certain modifications made in 
the bill in committee that he did not vote for. I ask you to remem- 
ber whTe certain amendments were made which he disapproved of, 
but which a majority of the Committee voted in, he has himself 
told us that in tliis particular the alterations and modifications were 
made by him, upon eonsultation xdth Toombs. We have his own 
word that these alterations were made by him, and not by the 
Committee. 

Now, I ask, what is the reason Judge Douglas is so chary about 
coming to the exact (piestion ? What is the reason he will not tell 
you anything about liow it was made, by whom it was made, or that 
he remembers it being made at all ? Why does he stand playing 
upon the meaning of words, and quibbling around the edges of the 
evidence ? If he can explain all this, but leaves it unexplained, I 
have a right to infer that Judge Douglas understood it was the 
purpose of his party, in engineering that bill through, to make a 
constitution, and have Kansas come into the Union with that con- 
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stitution, witliOHt //.v being submitted to a vote of the jieojdc. If lie 
will explain his action on this question, by giving a betfrr mtson for 
the facts that happened, than he has done, it will be satisfactory. 
But until he does that, — until he gives a better or more plausible 
reason than he has offered against the evidence in the case*. -- 1 sug- 
gest to him it will not aeoil him at nil that he swells himself takes 
on dignitg, and calls people, liars. Why, sir, there is not a woril in 
Trunibuirs speech that depends on Trurnbuirs veracity at all. He 
has only arrayed the evidcaice, and told you what follows as a 
matter of reasoning. There is not a statement in tlu^ whole speech 
that depends on Triimbull’s word. If you have ever studied geom- 
etry, you remember that by a course of reasoning, Buclid prove.s 
that all the angles in a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
Euclid has shown you how to work it out. No\v, if you undeitakc 
to dis[)rove that proposition, and to show that it is erroneous, w'ould 
you prove it to be? false by calling Euclid a liar ? They tell me that 
my time is out, and therefore I close. 


EXTRACrr FROM MR. TRUMBULL’S SPEECH MADE AT ALTON, 
REFERRED TO BY MR. LINCOLN IN HIS OPEN- 
ING AT CHARLESTON. 

I come now to another extract from a speech of Mr. Douglas, made at 
BeardslowMi, and reported m the Mmouri JiepuOlicnu. Tliis extract has 
referenci' 1;) a statement, made by me at Chicago, wherein I charg(‘d that 
an agreement had b 'eii entered into -by the v(‘ry persons now claiming 
credit for opposing a constitution not submitbal to the piaiplc, to havi* a 
constitution formed and put in force without giving the peojile of Kansas 
an opportunity to pass upon it. Without meeting this charge, wdiich I 
substantiated by a reference to the record, my colhaigue is reported to 
have said : 

“ For when this charge was once made in a mucli milder form, in the 
Senate of the United Slates, I did brand it as a lie in the pn'sence of Mr. 
Trumbull, and Mr. Trumbull sat and heard it thus branded, without dar- 
ing to say it was true. 1 tell you he knew it to lu* false when he utten'd it 
at (ffiicago; and yet h(‘ says he is going to ‘cram the lie down any honest 
man’s throat until he cannot deny it. And to the man who does demy it, 
1 will cram the lie down his throat until he should cry enough.’ The mis- 
erable, craven-hearted wretch ! he would rather have both ears cut off 
than to u.se that language in my presence, where I could call him to ac- 
count. I see the object is to draw^ me into a personal controversy, wdth the 
hope thereby of con’c(‘aling from the public the enormity of the prineijiles 
to which they are committed. I shall not allow much of my time in this 
canvass to be occupied by the.se personal assaults : I have none to make on 
Mr. Lincoln ; I have none to make on Mr. Trumbull ; 1 have none to make 
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on any othor political opponent. K 1 cannot stand on my own public rec- 
ord, on my own private and public character as history will record it, I 
will not attempt to rise by traducing the character of other men. 1 will 
not make a blackguard of myself by imitating the course they have pur- 
sin‘d against me. 1 have no charges to make against them.” 

This is a singular statement taken altogether. After indulging in lan- 
guage which would disgrace a loafer in the filthiest purlieus of a fish- 
maik(‘t, he winds up by saying that he will not make a blackguard of 
himself, that he has no charges to make .against me. So 1 sui)pose he con- 
siders that to say of another that he knew a thing to be false when he 
uttm'i'd it, that he was a “miserable, craven-hearted wretch,” does not 
amount to a personal assault, and does not make a man a bkudvguard. A 
discriminating public will judge of that for themselves; but as he says he 
liiis “ no charges to make on Mr. Trumbull,” I suppose politeness requires 
1 should believe him. At the risk of again offending this mighty man of 
Wiir, and losing something more than my ears, I shall have the audacity 
to again read the record upon him, and prove and pin upon him, so that 
he cannot escaiie it, the truth of every word 1 uttered at Chicago. You, 
fellow-citizens, are the judges to determine whether I do this. My col- 
Ic'ague says h«‘ is willing to stand on his public record. By that he shall 
b(i tried; and if he had been able to discriminate bidween the (‘xposure of 
a public act by th(5 record, and a i)ersonal attack upon the individual, he 
would have discovered th<at there was nothing personal in my Chicago re- 
marks, unless the condemmation of himself by his own public record is 
personal; and then you must judge who is most to blame for the torture 
his public record inflicts upon him, he for making, or 1 for reading 
it an(‘r it was made. As an individual, I care very little about Judge 
Douglas one way or the other. It is his public acts with which T have to 
do, and if they condemn, disgrace, and consign him to oblivion, he has 
only himself, not me, to blame. 

Now, the charge is that there was a plot entered into to have a consti- 
tution formed for Kansas, and put in force, without giving the people an 
opportunity to pass upon it, and that Mr. Douglas was in the plot. This is 
as susceptible of proof by the record as is the; fsict that the State of Minne- 
sota was admitted into the Union at the la.st session of Congress. 

On the 25th of Juno, 1856, a bill was pending in the United States 
Senate to authorize the people of Kansjis to form a constitution and come 
into the Union. On that day Mr. Toombs offered an amendment which 
he intended to propose to the bill which was ordered to be printed, and, 
with the original bill and other amendments, recommended to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, of which Mr. Douglas was Chsiirman. This <am(*nd- 
m(‘nt of Mr. Toombs, printed by order of the Senate, and a copy of which 
I have here present, provided for the appointment of commissioners who 
were to take a census of Kansas, divide the Territory into election districts, 
and siq)erintend the election of delegates to form a constitution, and con- 
tains a clause in the 18th section which I will read to you requiring the 
constitution which should be formed to be submitted to the people for 
adoption. It reads as follows: — 

“ That the following propositions be, and the same are, hereby offered to 
the said Convention of the people of Kansas, when formed, for their free 
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acceptance or rejection, wliich, if accepted by the Convention, and ratified 
by the people at the election for the adoption of the constitution, shall be 
obligatory on the United States, and upon the said State of Kansas,” etc. 

It has been contended by some of the newspaper press that this section 
did not require the constitution which should b<‘ formed, to be submitted 
to the p(‘ople for approval, and that it was only the land propositions 
which were to be submitted. You will observe tlie language is that the 
])ropositions are to be ‘‘ratified l)y the people at tin; election for the adop- 
tion of th(‘ constitution.” Would it have been jKiSsible to ratify the land 
propositioins “at tlie election for the adoption of the constitution,” unless 
such an election was to be held? 

When one thing is required by a contract or law to be done, the doing 
of which is made dependent upon, and cannot be performed without, the 
doing of some other thing, is not that other thing just as much recpiired 
by the contract or law as the first? It matters not in what part of the Act, 
nor in what phraseology the intention of the Legislature is expn-ssed, so 
you can chuirly ascertain what it is; and whenever that intention is asccu'- 
tained from an examination of the language used ; such intention is part 
of, and a requir<‘ment of, the law. Can any candid, fair-minded man r(‘ad 
the section I have quoted, and say that the intention to have the constitu- 
tion which should be formed submitted to the people for their adoption, is 
not clearly expressed? In my judgment there can be no controversy 
among honest nnm upon a proposition so plain as this. Mr. Douglas 
has never pretended to deny, so far as I am aware, that the Toombs 
amendment, as originally introduced, did require a submission of the con- 
stitution to tlie people. This amendment of Mr. Toombs was referr(‘d to 
the Committee of which Mr. Douglas was Chairman, and reported l)ack 
by him on the 30th of June, with the words, ‘‘ And ratified-by the people at 
the election for the adoption of the constitution,” strickem out. I have here 
a copy of the bill as reported back by Mr. Douglas, to substantiate the state- 
ment I make. Various other alterations were also made in the bill, to 
which I shall presently have occasion to call attention. There Avas no other 
clause in the original Toombs bill requiring a submission of the constitu- 
tion to the peotile than the one I have read, and there was no clause what- 
ever, after that was struck out, in the bill, as reported back by .ludge 
Douglas, requiring a submission. 1 will now introduce a witness whose 
testimony cannot be impeached, ho acknoAvledging himself to have been 
one of the conspirators and privy to the fact about which he testifies. 

Senator Bigler, alluding to the Toombs bill, as it was called, and 
which, after sundry amendments, passed the Senate ; and to the propriety 
of submitting the constitution which should be formed to a vote of the 
people, made the following statement in his place in the Senate, December 
9th, 1857. I read from part 1, CongreMional Globe, of last .session, i)ara- 
graph 21 : — 

” I was present when that subject was discussed by senators, before the 
bill was introduced, and the question was raised and discussed Avhether 
the constitution, when formed, should be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple. It was held by the most intelligent on the subject that in view of 
all the difficulties surrounding that Territory, the danger of any experi- 
ment at that time of a jiopular vote, it would be better that there should 
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bo no such provision in the Toombs bill; and it is my understanding, in 
all the intercourse 1 had, that that Convention would make a constitution 
and send it here, without submitting it to the popular vote.” 

In speaking of this meeting again on the 21st of December, ISo? ( Con- 
fjresHional Globe, same volume, page 113), Senator Bigler said: — 

“Nothing was farther from my mind than to allude to any social or 
confidential interview. The meeting was not of that character. Indeed, 
it was scuni-oflicial, and calk'd to promote the public good. My recollec- 
tion was clear that 1 left the conference under the impression that it 
had been deemed best to adopt measures to admit Kansas as a Stale 
t 'I rough th(‘ agency of one popular election, and that for delegates to the 
('onvenlion. Ihiis impression was the stronger, because I thought the 
spirit of the bill infringed upon the doctrine of non-intervention, to which 
1 liad gn'at aversion; but with the hope of accomplishing great good, and 
as no movt'inent had been made in that direction in the Territory, 1 
waived this obj(*ction, and concluded to support the measure. I have a 
f(‘w items of testimony as to the correctness of these impressions, and 
with their submission I shall be content. I have before mo the bill ri'- 
ported by the Sc'iiator from Illinois, on the 7th of March, 185(5, providing 
for tlie admission of Kansas as a State, the third section of which reads as 
follow's: — 

“ ‘ That the following propositions be, and the same are hereby offered 
to the said (kmvention of the people of Kansas, wh(*n formed, for thc'ir 
free acc('ptance or reji'ction; which, if accept'd by tlu' Conv(*ntion and 
ratified by the j)eopl(‘ at the election for the adoption of tlu; constitution, 
shall be obligatory upon the United States and upon the said State of 
Kansas.’ 

“The bill iM'ad in place by the Senator from Georgia, on the 25th of 
June, and referred to the Committee on Territories, contained the same 
section, word for word. Both these bills were under consideration at the 
conference refeyed to; but, sir, when the Senator from Illinois reporU'd 
the Toomhs bilfto the Senate, with amendments, the next morning, it did 
not contain that portion of the third section which indicated to the Con- 
vention that the constitution should be approved by the p('oi)le. The 
words ‘and ratified by the people at the election for the adoption of the 
constitution ’ had b(*en stricken out.” 

I am not now seeking to prove that Douglas was in the plot to force a 
constitution upon Kansas without allowing the people to vote directly 
upon it. 1 shall attend to that branch of the subject by and by. My ob- 
ject now is to prove the existence of the plot, what the design was, and 1 
ask if 1 have not already done so. .Here are the facts : — 

The introduction of a bill on the 7th of March, 1856, providing for the 
calling of a Convention in Kansas to form a State constitution, and provid- 
ing that the constitution should be submitted to the people for adoption ; an 
amendment to this bill, proposed by Mr. Toombs, containing the same re- 
(juirement ; a reference of those various bills to the Committee on Terri- 
tories ; a consultation of senators to determine whether it was advisable 
to have the constitution submitted for ratification ; the determination that 
it was not advisable ; and a report of the bill back to the Senate next 
morning, with the clause providing for the submission stricken out. Could 
evidence be more complete to establish the first part of the charge I have 
made of a plot having been entered into by somebody, to have a constitu- 
tion adopted witliout submitting it to the people ? 
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Now, for the other part of tlie char^?o, that Jud;»e Douglas was in tliis 
plot, whether knowingly or ignorantly is not material to my purpose. Th(^ 
charg(‘ is tliat lie was an instrument co-ofierating in tin* project to liave a 
constitution formed and put into operation, without alFording the people 
an opportunity to pass upon it. The first evidence to sustain the charge is 
tlie fact that he reported back the Toombs amendment, with the clause 
providing for the submission stricken out, — this in connection with his 
sf)(‘ech in the Senate on the 9th of December, 1857 {Gongrenmnal Globe, 
part 1, page 14), wherein he stated : — 

“ That during the last Congress I [Mr. Douglas] reported a bill from 
the (k)mmitteo on Territories, to authorize the people of Kansas to assem- 
ble and form a Constitution for themselves. Subsequently the Senator 
from Ceorgia (Mr. Toomb.s) brought forward a substitute for my bill, 
which, after having been modified by him and myself in consultation, was 
])assed by the Senate.” 

This of itself ought to be sufficient to show that my colleague was an 
instrument in the plot to hav(‘ a constitution put in force without submit- 
ting ft to tin* people, and to forever close his mouth from attempting to 
deny. No man can reconcile his acts and former declarations with his 
present denial, and tin* only charitable conclusion would be that he was 
Ix'ing used by others without knowing it. Whether he is entitled to th(* 
benefit of ev(‘n this excuse, you must judge on a candid hearing of the 
facts I shall pr(‘sent. When the charge was first made in the United 
States Senate, by Mr. Bigler, that my colleague had voted for an Enabling 
Act which put a government in operation without submitting the consti- 
tution to the p(‘ople, my colleague {Congressional Globe, last session, part 1, 
page 24) stated : — 

“ I will ask the senator to show mo an intimation from^ny one member 
of the Senate, in the whole debate on the Toombs bill, and in the Union 
from any (piarter, that the constitution was not to be; subrnitti'd to the 
people. I will venture to say that on all sides of tlu' chamber it was so 
understood at the time. If the opponents of the bill had understood it 
was not, they would have made (he i)oint on it ; and if they had mad(‘ it, 
we should certainly have yielded to it, and put in the clause That is a 
discovery made since the President found out that it was not safe; to tak(; 
it for granted that that would be done which ought in fairness to have 
been done.” 

I knew at the time this .statement was made that I had urged the very 
objection to the Toombs bill two years before, that it did not provide for 
the submission of the constitution. You will find my remarks, made on 
the 2d of July, 1850, in the Appendix to the Congressional Globe of that 
year, page 179, urging this very objection. Do you ask why I did not ex- 
pose him at the time ? I will tell you : Mr. Douglas was then doing good 
service against the Lecompton iniquity. The Republicans were then en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the National Democracy to prevent the 
bringing of Kansas into the Union as a Slave State against the wishes of 
its inhabitants, and of course I was unwilling to turn our guns from the 
common enemy to strike down an ally. Judge Douglas, however, on the 
same day, and in the same debate, probably recollecting, or being re- 
minded of, the fact that I had objected to the Toombs bill when pending. 
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that it did not |)ro\id(‘ for tho submission of the constitution to the people, 
mad(‘ another statement, wliich is to be found in the saini' volume of the 
(Jonyremonal Globe, pa.i?t‘ 22, in which he says : — 

“That the bill was silent on the subject is true, and my attention was 
called to that about the time it was passed : and f took tlio fair constiaic- 
tion to be, that powers not dele»?ated were reserved, and that of course (Ik* 
constitution would b(‘ submitted to the people.” 

Wlu'ther this statement is consistent with the statement just before 
made, that had the point been made it would have been yielded to, or that 
it was a new discovery, you will determine; for if the public records do 
not convict and condemn him, he may iro uncondemned, so far as I am 
concerned. I make no use here of tin* testimony of Senator Jlif^der to show 
that .hidg(‘ Douglas must have been privy to the consultation held at his 
lioiisi*, when it was determimal not to submit the constitution lo the peo* 
pit*; because .ludgi* Douglas d(*niesit, and 1 wisli to use his own acts and 
declarations, which art* abundantly suni(*ienl for my pur])osi‘. 

1 comt* to a, pit'ce of testimony whiidi disposes of all lhi*se various jire- 
It'iises which havt* l){*en s(*t up for striking out of tiu* original Toombs 
pro[)osition tin* ciaust* retpiiring a sulimission of the constitution lo the 
peoiile, and shows that it was not done either by accident, by inadvertence, 
(tr bt'cause it was b(‘li(*veil that, the bill being sil<‘nt on the subject, the 
constitution would necessarily be submitted to the ])('ople for approval. 
What will you think, after listening to the facts already presented, loshow 
that there was a d(*sign with thosi* who concocted the ''I’oombs bill, as 
amended, not to submit the constitution to the people*, if I now bring bi*- 
fore you the amended bill as Judge Douglas reported it back, and siiow 
the clause of t^e original bill requiring submission was not only struck 
out, but that Ollier (dauses were inserted in the bill, iiutting it absolutely 
out of the pow(*r of the ronveiition to submit the constitution to the peo- 
l)Ie for aptiroval, had llu*y desiri'd to do so? If 1 can prodiujc siudi evi- 
dence as that, will you not all agn'e that it clinc.hes and establishes fori^vi'r 
all I charged at Cliicago, and more too? 

I propose now to furnish that evidence. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Toombs’s bill provided for holding an election for d(‘li*gat(*s to form a 
constitution under the supervision of commissioners to he appointed by 
the President; and in the bill as reported back by Judge*. Douglas, these 
words, not to be found in the orUjiiud bill, are inserti'd at the closi? of the 11th 
section, viz. : — 

“ And until tin* complete execution of this Act, no other election shall 
be held in said Territory.” 

This clause imt it out of the power of the Convention to refer to the 
people for adoption ; it absolutely prohibited the holding of any other elec- 
t*ion than that for the election of delegates, till that Act was coinplet(*ly 
executed, which would not have been until Kamsas was admitted as a 
State, or at all events till her copstitution was fully pretiared and ready 
for submission to Congress for admission. Other amendments reported by 
Judge Douglas to the original Toombs bill clearly show that the intention 
was to enable Kansas to become a State without any further action than 
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simply a rosoliition of admission. The amendment reported by Jlr. 
Dou'^Ias, tliat “until the next Congressional apportionment, the said Stale 
sliall have one representative,” clearly shows this, no such ])rovision being 
contained in tin' original Toombs bill. For what oLIkt earthly purpose 
could the clause to pnnauit any other election in Kansas, except that of 
d(d(‘gat(‘S, till it was admitted as a Slate, have beiui inserti'd, except to 
])rev(‘nt a submission of tin* Constitution, when formed, to the people? 

The Toombs bill did not pass in the exact shape in which Judge 
Douglas reported it. Sevi'ral amendments were mad(‘ to it in the Senate. 

I arn now dealing with tln‘ action of .ludge Douglas as comnaded with that 
bill, and speak of the bill as he recommended it. Th(‘ facts 1 have stated 
in ri'gard to this matter appear uiMin the record.s, which I have here pn's- 
ent to show to any man who wishes to look at them. Th(‘y establish b(‘- 
yond the powm* of controversy all the charges I have made*, and show that 
Judge Douglas was made use of as an instrument by others, or els(‘ know- 
ingly was a part\ to the scinune to havi' a government put in force over 
the peoph‘ of Kan.sas, witliout giving them an opportunity to pass upon it 
That others high in iiosition in th(‘ .so-called Democratic party were par- 
ties to such a scheme is contVssed by (lovernor Higler ; and the only reason 
why tin* sclnune was not carrnsl, and Kan.sas long ago forcanl into the Union 
as a Slave State, is the fact, that the Republicans W(*r(* sufliidently strong 
in th(! ITou.se of Repro.seiitativi‘S to defeat the measurt'. 


EXTRACTS FR().A[ MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEECH MADE AT JAt'TCSOX- 
VIl.LE, AND REFERRED TO RY MR. LINC'OLN iX HIS 
OPENING AT (UIARLESTON. 

r have b(*en reminded by a friend behind me that there is another 
topic upon which there has Ixmmi a desin' (*\press(‘d that I should sp<*ak. 
I am told that Mr. layman Trumbull, who has th(‘ good fortum* to hold a 
seat in the United Stab's Senate, in violation of the bargain bet ween liim 
and Limailn, was here the other day ami occupied his time in making cer- 
tain idiarges against me, involving, if tin*} be true, moral turpitude. I 
am also informed that the charifi*s he made h(‘re were substantially the 
same as those made by him in the city of Chicago, which wen* printi*d in 
tin* newspapers of that city. I now projiose to answer those charges and to 
annihilate every pretext that an honest man has ev(*r had for rep(*ating 
them. 

Ill ord(*r that I may meet tln*se charges fairly, Twill read them as made 
by Mr. Trurnbll, in his Chicago spei'ch, in his own language. ITi* says: ■ 

“ Now, fellow-citizens, T make the distinct charge that there was a pre- 
concerted arr.ingement and jilot entered into by the very men who now 
claim credit for opposing a constitution not submitted to the pi'ople, to 
liavi* a constitution formed and put in force without giving the people a i 
opportunity to pass upon it. This, my friends, is a serious charge, but I 
charge it to-night that the very men who traverse the country under.ban- 
m*rs proclaiming popular .sovereignty, liy design concocted a bill on pur- 
pose to lorce a constitution uiion that people.” 
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A^',ain. speaking to the somo ono in tho crowd, ho says: — 

“And >011 want to sali.sfy yoursolf that he wa.s in tho plot to force a 
oonstitulion upon tliat people? 1 will satisfy you. 1 will cram the truth 
down any lionest man’s throat until ho cannot deny it, and to tho man 
who d()<-s deny it I will cram tho lie down his throat till he shall cry, 
‘Enough!’ It IS ])re])ostorous: it is the most damnable offrontor.N that 
mail e\er put on. to conceal a scheme to defraud and cheat the people' out 
of their rij^hts and thi'n claim credit for it.” 

That is polite and docent language for a senator of the United States. 
Remi'inber tliat that language was used without any provocation whatever 
from me. I had not allmU'd to him in any manner in any sjieech that I 
had mad(‘, hi'iice without provocation. As soon as hi' sets his foot within 
the State, hi' makes the direct charge that 1 was a party to a plot to force 
a constitution upon the people of Kansas against their will, and, knowing 
that it would bi' di'iiied, he talks about cramming the lii' down the throat 
of any man who shall di'iiy it, until he cries “ Enough.” 

Why did he take it for granted that it would bi‘ denied, unless ho knew 
it to bo false? Why did he deem it necessary to make a threat in advance 
that hi* would “cram the lie” down the throat of any man tliat should 
deny it? I havi* no doubt that tlie entire Abolition party consider it very 
polite for Mr. Tnimbull to go round uttering calumnies of that kind, 
bullying, and talking of cramming lies down men’s throats; but if I deny 
any of his lies by calling him a liar, they are sliocked at the indecency of 
tho language ; hence, to-day, instead of calling him a liar 1 intend to pro\e 
tliat he is one. 

I wish, in tlie first place, to refer to the evidence adduced by Trumbull, 
at Chicago, to sustain his charge. He there declared that Mr. Toombs, 
of Georgia, introduced a bill into Congress authorizing the people of Kan- 
sas to form a constitution and come into tlie Union, that when introduced 
It contained a clause reciuiriug tin* constitution to bi* submitted to the peo- 
ple, and that I struck out the words of that clause. 

Suppose it w(*re true that there was such a clause in tho bill, and that 
1 struck it out, is that proof of a plcjt to force a constitution upon a people 
against their will? Hear in mind that from the days of (joorge Washing- 
ton to the Administration of Franklin Pierce, there had never b(*eii passed 
by Congress a bill requiring the submission of a constitution to the people. 
If Trumbull’s chargt', that T struck out that clause, were true, it would 
only prove tliat T had ri'ported the bill in the exact shape of every bill of 
like character that passed under Wa.shington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jaekson, or any other President, to the time of the then present Adminis- 
tration. I ask you, would that be evidence of a design to force a constitu- 
tion on a people against their will? If it wore so, it would be evidence 
against Washington, JotTer.son, Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, and every 
other President. 

But, upon examination, it turns out that the Toombs bill never did 
contain a clause requiring the constitution to be submitted. Hence no 
such clause was ever stricken out, by me or anybody else. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Toombs bill and its authors all took it for granted that the 
constitution would be submitted. There had never bec'n, in the history of 
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this Government, any attempt made to force a constitution upon an unwill- 
ing people, and nobody dreamed that any such attempt would be made, 
or deemed it necessary to provide for .such a contingency. If such a 
clause was necessary in Mr. Trumbull’s opinion, why did he not oiler an 
amendment to that effect? 

In order to give more pertinency to that question, I will read an extract 
from Trumbiiirs speech in the Senate, on the Toombs bill, made on the 
2d of July, 1856. He said: - 

“We are asked to amend this bill and make it perfect, and a liberal 
spirit seems to be manifested on the part of some senators to have a fair 
bill. It is difficult, I admit, to frame a bill that will give satisfaction to 
all, but to approach it, or come near it, I tliink tw’o things must be done.” 

The first, then, he goes on to .say, was the application of the Wilmot 
Proviso to th(‘ Territories, and the second the rep(‘al of all the laws pas.sed 
1)} llu' TiM'i'itorial Lc'gislature. He did not then say that it was necessary 
to put in aclaus(* recpiiring the .submission of the constitution. Why, if 
he thought such a provision necessary, did he not introduce it? He .says 
in his speech that he was invited to offer amendments. Why did he not 
do so? H(‘ cannot pretend that he had no chatice to do this, for he did 
oiler some annmdments, but none requiring submission. 

I now proceed to show that Mr. Trumbull knew at the time that the 
bill was silent as to the subject of submission, and also that he, and every- 
body else, took it for granted that the constitution would be submitted. 
Now for the evidence. In his second speech he .says : “The bill in many 
of its features meets my approbation.” So he did not think it so very bad. 

Further on he says : — 

” In regard to the meji.sure introduced by the senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toombs], and recommended by the (Committee, I regard it, in many re- 
sp<*cts, as a most excellent bill ; but we must look at it in the light of sur- 
rounding circumstances. In the condition of things now existing in the 
country, 1 do not consider it as a .safe m(*asure, nor one which will give 
peace ; and will give my reasons. First, it affords no immediate relied. 
It provides for taking a cen.sus of the* voters in the Te*rritory for an elec- 
tion in Ne)vernbe*r, and the as.sembling of a Convention in December, to 
form, if it thinks proper, a constitution for Kansas, preparatory to its ad- 
mission into the Union as a State. It is not until December tliat the* Con- 
vemtion is to meet. It would take^ some time to fe)rm a constitution. / 
aujijum that constitution would hace to be ratified by the people before it becomes 
valid/' 

He there expressly declared that he supposed, under the bill, the* con- 
stitution would have to be submitted to the people before it became valid. 
He went on to say: — 

“No provision is made in this bill for such a ratification. This is ob- 
jectionable to my mind, I do not think the* p(*ople should be bound by a 
constitution, without passing upon it directly, themselves.” 

Why did he not offer an amendment providing for such a submission, 
if he thought it necessary? Notwithstanding the absence of such a clause, 
he took it for granted that the constitution would have to be ratifie‘el by 
the people, uneler the bill. 
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In another part of the same speech, he says: — 

“ There is nothin^,' said in this bill, so far as I have discovered, about 
submitting the constitution wliich is to be framed, to the people, for their 
sanction or rejection. Perhaps the (Jonvention would have the right to sub- 
mit it, if it should tliink prop(‘r; but it is certainly not comp(‘ll(‘d to do so, ac- 
cording to tb(' provisions of the bill. If it is to be submitted to the people, it 
will take time, and it will not be until some time next year that this new 
constitution, jifflrmed and ratified by the p<‘()ple, would be submitted h(‘re to 
Congress for its acceptance; and what is to be the condition of that people 
in the mean time? ” 

You S(‘e that his argument then was that the Toombs bill would not get 
Kansas into the Union quick enough, and was obj(‘ctionable on that ac- 
count. H(‘ had no fears about this submission, or why did he not intro- 
duce an amendment to meet the cas(‘? 

A Voir(\-~^Y]\y did n't you? You were Chairman of th(i (kimmittee. 

Mr. DourjUu . — I will answer that (piestion for you. 

In the first placi', no such iirovision had ever before been put in any 
similar Act passtal by Congress. I did not supiwse that th(‘r»‘ was an hon- 
est man who would pretend that the omission of such a clause furnisluMl 
evidence of a conspinlcy or attempt to imiiose on tin* people. I could not 
be expected that such of us as did not think that omission was evidcuice 
of such a sclu'Tue, would offer such an amendment; but if Trumbull them 
believed what he now says, why did he not offer tlu‘ amendment, and try 
to prevent it, when he was, as he says, invit«‘d to do so? 

In this connection Twill tell you what the main point of discussion 
was : There was a bill pending to admit Kansas wheiu'ver she should have 
a population of 03,420, that being the ratio required for a nnunber of Con- 
gress. Under that bill Kansas could not have become a Static for some 
years, because she could not have had the requisite population. Mr. 
Toombs took it into his head to bring in a bill to admit Kansas then, with 
only twenty-five or thirty thousand people, and the question was wlu'thor 
we would allow Kansas to com(‘ in under this bill, or keep h(‘r out under 
mine until she had 1)3,420 people. The Committee considered that ques- 
tion, and overruh'd me, by deciding in favor of the immediate admission 
of Kansas, and I reported accordingly. I hold in my liand a copy of the 
report which I made at that time. 1 will read from it: — 

“The point upon which your Committee have entertained the most 
serious and grave; doubts in regard to the proi)riety of indorsing the propo- 
sition, relates to the fact that, in the absence of any census of the inhabi- 
tants, there is reason to ai>pi*ehend that the Territory does not contain 
sufficient i) 0 ])ulation to cmtitle them to demand admission under the treaty 
with France, if we take the ratio of representation for a member of Con- 
gress as the rule.” 

Thus you see that in the written report accompanying the bill, I 
said that the great difficulty with the Committee was the question of 
population. In the same report I happened to refer to the question of 
submission. Kow, listen to what I said about that: — 

“In the opinion of your Committee, whenever a constitution shall be 
formed in any Territory, preparator\ to its admission into the Union as a 
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State, justice, the ^jenius of oiip institutions, the whole theory of our re- 
publican system, imperatively demand that the voice of the peopl(‘ shall 
be fairly expressed, and their will embodied in that fundamental law, 
without fraud, or viohuice, or intimidation, or any other improper or un- 
lawful influence, and subject to no other restrictions than those imposed 
by the Constitution of the United States.” 

I r(*ad this from the report T made at the time, on the Toombs bill. 
I will r(‘ad ycd another passa^u‘ from the same report: after setlin*? out th<‘ 
features of the Toombs bill, 1 contrast it with the proposition of Senator 
S(>ward, sayin*^: — 

” Th(‘ revised proposition of the Senator from Georgia nders all matters in 
dispute to the decision of the present population, with guarantees of fair- 
iK'ss and safeguards against frauds and violence to which no reasonabh' 
man can find just grounds of exception; while th(‘ Senator from New York, 
if his proposition is desigiu'd to recognize and impart vitality to the To- 
p('l\a Constitution, proposes to disfranchise, not only all the emigrants who 
have arrived in the Territory thisyiair, but all the" law-abiding men who 
refusi'd to join in the act of open rebellion against the constitut«‘d authori- 
ties of tli(! Territory last year, by making the unauthorized and unlawful 
action of a iiolitical parly the fundamental law of the whole people.” 

Then, again, I repeat that under that bill the (piestion is to be referred 
to the present population to decide for or against coming into the Union 
under the constitution they may adopt. 

Mr. Trumbull, when at Chicago, rested his charge upon the allegation 
that the clause reipiiring submission was originally in the bill, and was 
stricken out by nic'. When that falsehood was exposed by a publication 
of the record, he went to Alton and made another speech, repeating tin* 
charge and referring to other and different evidence to sustain it. llc' saw 
that he was caught in his lirst falsehood, .so he changed the i.ssue, and in- 
stead of resting upon the allegation of striking out, he made it rest upon 
the declaration that I had introduced a clause into the bill prohibiting the 
people; from voting upon the constitution. 1 am told that he made the 
same charge here that he made at Alton, that 1 had actually introduced 
and incorporated into the bill a clause which prohibited the people from 
voting upon their constitution, T hold his Alton speech in my hand, and 
will i-'-atl the amendment which he alleges that I offered. It is in those; 
words: — 

” And until the complete execution of this Act, no other election shall 
be held in said Territory.” 

Trumbull says the objcict of that amendment was to prevent the Con- 
vention from submitting the constitution to a vote of the people. I will 
r(‘ad what he said at Alton on that subject:-— 

“This clause put it out of the power of the Convention, had it been so 
disposed, to submit the constitution to the people for adoption; for it abso- 
lutely prohibited the holding of any other election than that for the election 
of delegates, till tin; Act was completely executed, which would not hav(* 
been till Kansas was admitted as a State, .or, at all (‘vents, till her consti- 
tution was fully prepared and ready for submission to Congress for ad- 
mission.” 
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Now, do you suppose that Mr. Trumbull supposed that that clause pro- 
hibited the Convention from submitting the constitution to the people, 
when, in his speech in the Senate, he declared that the Convenlion had a 
right to submit it? In his Alton speech, as will be seen by the extract 
wliich I hav(‘ read, he declared that th(i clause put it out of the power of 
the Convention to submit the constitution, and in his speech in the Senate 
he said: — 


“There is nothimj mid in this hill, so fsir as I have discovered, about 
submitting th(‘ constitution which is to be formed, to the i)eople, for tlieir 
sanction or rejection. Perhaps the Convention could have the right to 
submit it, if it should think proper, but it is certainly not compelled to do 
so according to tlie provisions of the bill.” 

Thus you s(‘e that, in Congress, he declared the bill to b«‘ silent on 
the subji'ct, and a few days since, at Alton, he made a sp(‘ech and said 
that there was a provision in the bill prohibiting submi.ssion. 

1 have two answers to make to that. In the first place, the amend- 
ment which he (piotes as depriving the people of an opportunity to vole 
upon the constitution sirieken o/i — absolutely stricken 

out, and not voted on at all ! In the second places in liiui of it, a provision 
was voted in, authorizing the Convention to order an idection whene\er it 
pleased. I will read. After Trumbull had made his speech in the Senat<‘, 
declaring that the constitution would probably be submitted to the people, 
although the bill was sihmt upon that subject, I made a few remarks, and 
offered two amendments, which you may find in the -Appendix to the 
Congressional Globe, volume thiry-tliree, first se.ssionof the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, page 795. 1 quote: — 

** Mr. Douglas.— 1 have an amendment to offer from the Committee' on 
Territories. On jiage 8, section 11, strike out the wards ‘ until the comph'te 
execution of this act no other election shall be held in said Territory,’ and 
insert the amendment which I hold in my hand.” 

The amendment was as follows : — 

“ That all persons who shall possess the other qualifications prescribed 
for voters under this Act, and who shall have been bona fide inhabitants of 
said Territory since its organization, and who shall have absented them- 
selves therefrom in consequence of the disturbances therein, and who shall 
return before the first day of October next, and become bona fide inhabit- 
ants of the Territory, with the injlent of making it their permanent home, 
and shall present satisfactory evidence of these facts to the Board of Com- 
missioners, shall be entitled to vote at said election, and shall have their 
nam»‘S placed on said corrected list of voters for that purpose.” 

That amendment was adopted unanimously. After its adoption, the 
record shows the following: — 

Mr. Douglas. ~l have another amendment to offer from the Commit- 
tee, to follow the amendment which has been adopted. The bill reads 
now, ‘And until the complete execution of this Act, no other election 
shall be held in said Territory.’ It has been suggested that it should be 
modified in this way, ‘ And to avoid all conflict in the complete execution 
of this Act, all other elections in said Territory are hereby postponed until 
such time as said Convention shall appoint,’ so that they can appoint the 
day in the event that there should be a failure to come into the Union.” 
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This amendment was also agreed to, without dissentf 

Thus you see that the amendment quoted by Trumbull at Alton as 
evidence against me, instead of bidiig put into the bill by me, was stricken 
out on my motion, and never became a part thereof at all. You also se(* 
that the substituted clause e.xpressly authorized the Convcjition to appoint 
such day of election as it should deem proper. 

Mr. Trumbull when he made that speech knew these facts. Ho forged 
his evidence from beginning to end, and by falsifying the record he end(*av- 
ors to bolster up his false charge. 1 ask you what you think of Trumbull 
tlius going around the country, falsifying and garbling the })ublic records. 
1 ask you whether you will sustain a man who will descend to the infamy 
of such conduct. 

Mr. Douglas proceed('d to remark that he should not hereafter occupy 
liis time in refuting such charges made by Trumbull, but thol, Lincoln 
having indorsed the character of Tnimbull for veracity, he should hold 
him [Lincoln] responsible for the slanders. 


FIFTH JOINT DEBATE, AT GALESBUKO. 

October 7, ISbS, 

MR. DOUGLAS'S SPEEtJH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Four years ago I uppenred before the 
people of Knox County for the purpose of defending my political 
action upon the Compromise Measures of 1850 and the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Those of you before me who were 
present then will remember that 1 vindicated myself for supporting 
those two measures by the fact that they rested upon the great fun- 
damental principle that the people of each State and each Territory 
of this Union have the right, and ought to be permitted to exercise 
the right, of regulating their own domestic concerns in their own 
way, subject to no other limitation or restriction than that which 
the Constitution of the United States imposes upon tliem. I then 
called upon the people of Illinois to decide whether that principle of 
self-government was right or wrong. If it was and is right, then 
the Compromise Measures of 1850 were right, and consequently, the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, based upon the same principle, must 
necessarily have been right. 

00 
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The Kansas and Nebraska bill declared, in so many words, that 
it was the true intent and meaning of the Act not to legislate slavery 
into any State or Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. For the last four years I have devoted all my 
energies, in private and public, to commend that principle to the 
American peoplQ. Whatever else may be said in condemnation or 
support of ray political course, I apprehend that no honest man will 
doubt the fidelity with which, under all circumstances, I have stood 
by it. 

During the last year a question arose in the Congress of the 
United States whether or not that principle would bo violated by the 
admission of Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. In my opinion, the attempt to force Kansas in under that 
constitution was a gross violation of the principle enunciated in the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, and Kansas and Ncl)raska bill of 
1854, and therefore I led oif in the fight against the Lecompton 
Constitution, and conducted it until the elfort to carry that constitu- 
tion through Congress was abandoned. Anti I can appeal to all 
men, friends and foes. Democrats and Republicans, Northern men 
and Southern men, that during the whole of that fight I carried the 
banner of Popular Sovereignty aloft, and never allowed it to trail in 
the dust, or lowered my flag until victory perched upon our arms. 

When the Lecompton Constitution was defeated, the question 
arose in the minds of those who had advocated it what they should 
next resort to in order to carry out their views. They devised a 
measure known as the English bill, and granted a general amnesty 
and political pardon to all men who had fought against the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, provided they would support that bill. T for 
one did not choose to accept ‘the pardon, or to avail myself of the 
amnesty granted on that condition. The fact that the supporters 
of Lecompton were willing to forgive all differences of opinion at 
that time in the event those who opposed it favored the English 
bill, was an admission they did not think that opposition to 
Lecompton impaired a man’s standing in the Democratic party. 

Now, the question arises. What was that English bill which cer- 
tain men are now attempting to make a test of political orthodoxy 
in this country? It provided, in substance, that the Lecompton 
Constitution should be sent back to the people of Kansas for their 
adoption or rejection, at an election which was held in August last, 
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and in case they refused admission under it, that Kansas should be 
kept out of the Union until she had 93,420 inhabitants. I was in 
favor of sending the constitution back in order to enable the people 
to say whether or not it was their act and deed, and em])odie(l their 
will; but the other proposition, that if they refused to come into 
the Union under it, they should be kept out until they had doul)le 
or treble the population they then had, 1 never would sanction by 
my vote. The reason why I could not sanction it is to be found in 
the fact that by the P]nglish bill, if the people of Kansas had only 
agreed to become a slaveholding State under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, they could have done so with 35,000 people, but if they 
insisted on being a Free State, as they had a right to do, then they 
were to be punished by being kept out of the Union until they had 
nearly three times that population. 1 then said in my place in the 
Senate, as I now say to you, that whenever Kansas has population 
enough for a Slave State, she has population enough for a Free 
State. [ have never yet given a vote, and T never intend to record 
one, making an odious and unjust distinction between the dilferent 
States of this Union. I hold it to be a fundamental principle in 
our Republican form of government that all the States of this Union, 
old and new, free and slave, stand on an exact equality. 

Equality among the diirerent States is a cardinal principle on 
which all our institutions rest. Wher(*ver, therefore, you make a 
discrimination, saying to a Slave State that it shall be admitted 
with 35,000 inhabitants, and to a Free State that it shall not be 
admitted until it has 93,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, you are throw- 
ing the whole weight of the Federal Government into the scale in 
favor of one class of States against the other. Nor would 1, on the 
other hand, any sooner sanction the doctrine that a Free State could 
be admitted into the Union with 35,000 people, while a Slave State 
was kept out until it had 93,000, I have always declared in the 
Senate my willingness, and I am willing now to adopt kho rule, 
that no Territory shall ever become a State until it has the requisite 
population for a member of Congress, according to the then exist- 
ing ratio. But while I have always been, and am now, willing to 
adopt that general rule, I was not willing and would not consent 
to make an exception of Kansas, as a punishment for her obstinacy 
in demanding the right to do as she pleased in the formation of her 
constitution. It is proper that I should remark here, that my 
opposition to the Lecompton Constitution did not rest upon the 
peculiar position taken by Kansas on the subject of slavery. I 
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held then, and hold now, that if the people of Kansas want a Slave 
State, it is their right to make one, and be received into the Union 
under it ; if, on the contrary, they want a Free State, it is their 
right to have it, and no man should ever oppose their admission 
because tliey ask it under the one or the other. I hold to that 
great principle of self-government which asserts the right of every 
people to decide for themselves the nature and character of the 
domestic institutions and fundamental law under which they are 
to live. 

The effort has been and is now being made in this State by cer- 
tain postmastt'rs and other Federal office-holders to make a test 
of faith on the support of the English bill. These men are now 
making speeches all over the State against me and in favor of 
Lincoln, either directly or indirectly, because I would not sanction 
a discrimination between Slave and Free States by voting for the 
English bill. But while that bill is made a test in Illinois for the 
pui’pose of breaking up the Democratic organization in this State, 
how is it in the othm* States? Go to Indiana, and there you find 
English himself, the author of the* English bill, who is a candidate 
for re-el('(!tioii to Congress, has been forced by public opinion to 
abandon his own darling project, and to give a promise that he 
will vote for the admission of Kansas at once, whenever she forms 
a constitution in pursuance of law, and ratifies it by a majority 
vote of her people. Not only is this the case with English himself, 
but I arn informed that every Democratic candidate for Congress 
in Indiiiiia takes the same ground. Pass to Ohio, and there you 
lind that Groesbeck, and Pendleton, and Cox, and all the other 
anti-Lecoinpton men who stood shoulder to shoulder with me 
against the L(‘compton Constitution, but voted for the English 
bill, now ri'pudiate it and take the same ground that I do on that 
question. So it is with the ♦Toneses and others of Pennsylvania, 
and so it is with every other Lecompton Democrat in the Free 
States. They now abandon even the English bill, and come back 
to the true platform which T proclaimed at the time in the Senate, 
and upon which the Democracy of Illinois now stand. 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact that every Lecompton and 
anti-Lccompton Democrat in the Free States has abandoned the 
English bill, you are told that it is to be made a test upon me, 
while the power and patronage of the Government are all exerted 
to elect men to Congress in the other States who occupy the same 
position with reference to it that I do. It seems that my political 
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offense consists in the fact that I first did not vote for the English 
hill, Mild thus pledge myself to keep Kansas out of the Union until 
she has a population of 93, t20, and then return home, violate that 
pledge, repudiate the bill, and take the opposite ground. If I had 
done this, perhaps the Administration would now be advocating 
my re-election, as it is that of the others who have pursiu‘d this 
course. I did not choose to give that pledge, for the reason that 
1 did not intend to carry out that principle. I never will consent, 
for the sake of conciliating the frowns of power, to pledge myself 
to do that which I do not intend to perform. I now submit the 
question to you, as my constituency, whether I was not right, first, 
in resisting the adoption of the Lecompton Constitution, and, sec- 
ondly, in resisting the English bill. I repeat that 1 opposed the 
Jjecompton Constitution because it was not the act and d(‘ed of 
the people of Kansas, and did not embody their will. I denied the 
right of any power on earth, under our system of government, to 
force a constitution on an unwilling peoiile. There was a time 
when some men could pretend to berK‘ve that the Lecompton Con- 
stitution embodied the will of the people of Kansas ; but that time 
has passed. The question was referred to the p(‘()p!e of Kansas 
under the English bill last August, and then, at a fair election, 
they rejected the Lecompton Constitution by a vote of from eight 
to ten against it to one in its favor. Since it has been voted down 
by so overwhelming a majority, no man can pretend that it was 
the act and deed of that people. 

1 submit the question to you whether or not, if it had not been 
for me, that constitution would have been crammed down the 
throats of the people of Kansas against their consent. While at 
least ninety-nine out of every hundred people here pn^sent agree 
that I was right in defeating that project, yet my enemi(\s use tin; 
fact that I did defeat it by doing right, to break me down and juit 
another man in the United States Senate in my place. The very 
men who acknowledge that 1 was right in defeating Lecompton 
now form an alliance with Federal otlice- holders, professcul Jiccomp- 
ton men, to defeat me, because 1 did right. My political opponent, 
Mr. Lincoln, has no hope on earth, and has never dreaimal that h(‘ 
had a chance of success, were it not for the aid that he is receiving 
from Federal office-holders, who are using their influence and 
the patronage of the Government against me in revenge for my 
having defeated the Lecompton Constitution. 

What do you Republicans think of a political organization that 
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will try to miike an unholy and unnatural combination with its pro- 
fessed foes to beat a man merely because he has done right ? You 
know that such is the fact with regard to your own party. You 
know that the axe of decapitation is suspended over every man in 
oHice in Illinois, and the terror of proscription is threatened every 
Democrat by the present Administration, unless he supports the 
Republican ticket in preference to my Democratic associates and 
myself. I could find an iiistaiice in the postinaster of the city of 
(jalesburg, and in every other postmaster in this vicanity, all of 
whom have been stricken down simply because they discharged the 
duties of their ollices honestly, and supporti'd the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket ill this State in the right. Tlu‘ Republican party is 
availing itself of every unworthy means in the pres(‘nt contest to 
carry the election, because its leaders know that if they let this 
chance slip they will never have another, ami their hopes of making 
this a Republican State will be blasted forever. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

Now, let me ask you whcither the country has any interest in 
sustaining this organization known as the llepubliiain party. That 
party is unlike all other political organizations in this country. All 
other parties have been national in their character, — Jiave avowed 
their principles alike in the Slave and Free Stat(‘s, in Kentucky, as 
well as Illinois, in Louisiana as well as in Massachusetts. Such 
was the case wuth the old Whig party, and such was and is the case 
with the Democratic party. Whigs and Democrats could proclaim 
their principles boldly and fearlessly in the North and in the South, 
in the East and in the West, wherever the Constitution ruled, and 
the American flag waved over American soil. 

Rut now you have a sectional organization, a party which ap- 
peals to the Northern section of the Union against the Southern, a 
party which appeals to Northern passion. Northern pride. Northern 
ambition, Northern prejudices, against Southern people, the Southern 
States, and Southern institutions. The leaders of that party hope 
that they will be able to unite the Northern States in one great 
sectional party; and inasmuch as the North is the strongest section, 
that they will thus be enabled to out- vote, conquer, govern and 
control the South. Hence you find tliat they now make speeches 
advocating principles and measures which cannot be defended in any 
slaveholding State of this Union. Is there a Republican residing in 
Galesburg who can travel into Kentucky and carry his principles 
with him across the Ohio? What Republican from Massachusetts 
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can visit the Old Dominion without leaving his principles behind 
him when he crosses Mason and Dixon s line? Permit me to say to 
you in perfect good humor, but in all sincerity, that no political ci eed 
is sound which cannot be proclaimed fearlessly in every State of this 
Union where the Federal Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 

Not only is this Republican party unable to proclaim its prin- 
ciples alike in the North and in the South, in the Free States and in 
the Slave States, but it cannot even proclaim them in the same 
forms and give them the same strength and meaning in all parts of 
the same State. My friend Lincoln finds it extremely dilHcult to 
manage a debate in the center part of the State, where there is a 
mixture of men from the North and the South. In the extreme 
northern part of Illinois he can proclaim as bold and radical 
Abolitionism as ever Giddings, Lovejoy, or Garrison enunciated; 
but when he gets down a little farther south he claims that he 
is an Old Line ^yhig, a disciple of Henry Clay, and declares that he 
still adheres to the Old Line Whig creed, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with Abolitionism, or negro e(|iuility, or negro citizen- 
ship. I once before hinted this of Mr. Lincoln in a public speech, 
and at Charleston he defied me to show that there was any ditfer- 
ence between his speeches in the North and in the South, and that 
they were not in strict harmony. I will now call your attention to 
two of them, and you can then say whether you would be apt to be- 
lieve that the same man ever uttered both. In a speech in reply to 
me at Chicago in July last, Mr. Lincoln, in speaking of the equal- 
ity of the negro with the white man, used the following language: — 

“ I should like to know, if, taking? this old Declaration of Independence, 
which declares that all men are equal upon principle, and makinj,^ ex- 
ceptions to it, where will it stop ? Jf one man says it does not m(*an a 
ncj^^ro, wiiy may not another man say it does nut mean another man? If 
tlie Declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute book in which we 
find it, and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it? If it is not true, let us 
tear it out.’’ 

You find that Mr. Lincoln there proposed that if the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, declaring all men to be born equal, 
did not include the negro and put him on an equality with the white 
man, that we should take the statute book and tear it out. He 
there took the ground that the negro race is included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence as the equal of the white race, and that 
there could be no such thing as a distinction in the races, making 
one superior and the other inferior. I read now from the same 
speech: — 
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“ My friends [lie says], I have* detained you about as long as I desire do 
4o, and I have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling about this mau 
and the other man, this race and that race and the other race being 
inferior, and theridore they must be placed in an inferior position, dish- 
oarding our standard that we have left us. Let us discard all these things, 
and unite; as one people throughout this land, until we shall once more 
stand up declaring that all men^irc created equal.” 

[Voices : ‘ ‘ That ’s right, ” etc. ] 

Yes, I have no doubt that you think it is right; but the Linooln 
men down in Coles, Tazewell, and Sangamon counties do not think 
it is right. In the conclusion of the same speech, talking to the 
Chicago Abolitionists, he said: “I leave you, hoping that the lamp 
of liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no longer be a 
doubt that all men are created free and equal.” [Voices: “ Good, 
good.”] Well, you say good t<^ that, and you are going to vote 
for Lincoln because he holds that doctrine. I will not blame you 
for supporting him on that ground; but 1 will show you, in immedi- 
ate contrast with that doctrine, what Mr. Lincoln said down in 
Egypt in order to get votes in that locality, where they do not hold 
to such a doctrine. In a joint discussion between Mr. Lincoln and 
myself, at Charleston, I think, on the 18th of last month, Mr. Lin- 
coln, referring to this subject, used the following language: — 

” 1 will say, thon, that 1 am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bring- 
ing about in any way the social and political equality of tlie white and 
black races; tliat 1 am not, nor ever have been, in favor of making voters 
of the free negroes, or jurors, or qualifying them to hold offic(‘, or having 
them to marry with white people. I will say, in addition, that there is a 
physical ditferenci; between the white and black races which, I suppose, 
will forever forbid the two races living together u[)on ttu-ms of social 
and political equality; and inasmuch as they cannot so live, that while 
th(*y do remain together there must be the position of superior and infe- 
rior, that I, as much as any other man, am in favor of the superior position 
being assigned to the white man.” 

[Voices : “Good for Mr. Lincoln.”] 

Fellow-citizens, here you find men hurrahing for Lincoln, and 
saying that he did right, when in one part of the State he stood up 
for negro equality; and in another part, for political effect, dis- 
carded the doctrine, and declared that there always must be a 
superior and inferior race. Abolitionists up North are expected and 
required to vote for Lincoln because he goes for the equality of the 
races, holding that by the Declaration of Independence the white 
man and the negro were created equal, and endowed by the divine 
law with that equality; and down South he tells the old Whigs, the 
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Kentuckians, Virginians, and Tennesseeans, that there is a pliysical 
difference in the races, making one superior and the other inferior, 
and that he is in favor of maintaining the superiority of the white 
race over the negro. 

Now, how can you reconcile those two positions of Mr. Lincoln? 
He is to be voted for in the South as a pro-slavery man, and he is 
to be voted for in the North as an Abolitionist. Up here he thinks 
it is all nonsense to talk about a dilfercnce between the races, and 
says, that we must ‘^discard all quibbling about this race and that 
race and the other race being inferior, and therefore they must be 
placed in an inferior position.” Down South he makes this “quib- 
ble” about this race and that race and the other race being inferior 
as the creed of his party, and declares that the negro can never bo 
elevated to the position of the white man. You find that his politi- 
cal meetings are called by different names in different counti(‘S in 
the State. Here they are called Kepublican meetings; but in old 
Tazewell, where Lincoln made a sptiech last Tuesday, he did not 
address a Republican meeting, but “a grand rally of the Liucoln 
men.'" There are very few Republicans there, because Tazewell 
County is filled with old Virginians and Kentuckians, all of whom 
are Whigs or Democrats ; and if Mr. Lincoln htid called an Aboli- 
tion or Republican meeting there, he would not get many votes. 

Go down into Egypt, and you find that lie and his party are 
operating under an alias there, which his friend Trumbull has given 
them, in order that they may cheat the people. When I was down 
in Monroe County a few w(?eks ago, addressing the peoi)le, I saw 
handbills posted announcing that Mr. Trumbull was going to speak 
in behalf of Lincoln ; and what do you think the name of his party 
was there? Why the “ F/re D( mocraet/.'' Mr. Trumbull and Mr. 
Jehu Raker were announced to address the Fr(*e Democracy of Mon- 
roe County, and the bill was signed, “Many Free Democrats.” The 
reason that Lincoln and his party adopted the name of “Free Dinn- 
ocracy” down there was because Monroe County has always been an 
old-fashioned Democratic county, and hence it was necessary to 
make the people believe that they were Dmnocrats, sympathized 
with them, and were fighting for Lincoln as Democrats. 

Come up to Springfield, where Lincoln now lives and always has 
lived, and you find that the Convention of his party which assem- 
bled to nominate candidates for Legislature, who arc expected to 
vote for him if elected, dare not adopt the name of Republican, but 
assembled under the title of “all opposed to the Democracy.” 
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Thus you find that Mr. Lincoln’s creed cannot travel through even 
one half of the counties of this State, but that it changes its hues 
and becomes lighter and lighter as it travels from the extreme north, 
until it is nearly white when it reaches the extreme south end of the 
State. 

I ask you, my friends, why cannot Republicans avow their prin- 
ciples alike everywhere? I would despise myself if I thought that 
I was procuring your votes by concealing my opinions, and by avow- 
ing one set of principles in one part of the State, and a different set 
in another part. If I do not truly and honorably represent your 
feelings and principles, then I ought not to be your senator; and I 
will never conceal my opinions, or modify or change them a hair’s 
breadth, in order to get votes. I will tell you that this Chicago 
doctrine of Lincoln’s — declaring that the negro and the white man 
are made eciual by the Declaration of Independence and by Di- 
vine Providence — is a monstrous heresy. The signers of the 
Declaration of Independence never dreamed of the negro when they 
were writing that document They referred to white men, to men 
of European birth and European descent, when they declared the 
(‘(limlity of all men. I see a gentleman there in the crowd shaking 
his head. Let me remind him that when Tliomas Jefferson wrote 
that document, he was the o>™r, and so continued until his death, 
of a large number of slaves. Did he intend to say in that Declara- 
tion that his negro slaves, which he held and treated as property, 
were created his equals by divine law, and that he was violating the 
law of God every day of his life by holding them as slaves? It 
must be borne in mind that when that Declaration was put forth, every 
one of the thirteen Colonies, were slavcholding Colonies, and every man 
who signed that instrument represented a slaveholding constituency. 
Recollect, also, that no one of them emancipated liis slaves, much less 
put them on an equality with bimself, after he signed the Declaration. 
On the contrary, they all continued to hold their negroes as slaves 
during the Revolutionary War. Now, do you believe — are 3^011 
willing to have it said. — that every man who signed the Declaration 
of Independence declared the negro his equal, and then w'as hypo- 
crite enough to continue to hold him as a slave, in violation of what 
he believed to be the divine law? And yet when you say that the 
Declaration of Independence includes the negro, you charge the 
signers of it with hypocrisy. 

I say to you, frankly, that in my opinion this Government was 
made by our fathers on the white basis. It was made by white men 
for the benefit of white men and their posterity forever, and was 
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intended to be administered by white men in all time to come. But 
while I hold that under our Constitution and political system the 
negro is not a citizen, cannot be a citizen, and ought not to be a 
citizen, it does not follow by any means that he should be a slave. 
On the contrary, it does follow that the negro, as an inferior race, 
ought to possess every right, every privih'ge, every immunity, which 
he can safely exercise, consistent with the safety of the society in 
which he lives. Humanity requires, and Christianity commands, 
that you shall extend to every inferior being, and every dependent 
being, all the privileges, immunities, and advantages which can be 
granted to them, coiisisbuit with the safety of society. If you ask 
me the nature and extent of these privileges, I answer that that is a 
question which the people of each State must decide for themselves. 
Illinois has decided that question for herself. We have said that 
in this State the negro shall not be a slave, nor shall he be a citizen; 
Kentucky holds a different doctrine. New York holds one different 
from either, and Maine one different from all. Virginia, in her 
policy on this question, differs in many respects from the others, 
and so on, until there are hardly two States whose policy is exactly 
alike in regard to the relation of the white man and the negro. Nor 
can you reconcile them and make them alike. Each State must do 
as it pleases. Illinois had as much right to adopt the policy which 
we have on that subject as Kentucky Inul to adopt a different policy. 
The great principle of this (loverninent is, that each State has tlie 
right to do as it pleases on all these (luestions, and no other State or 
power on earth has the right to interfere with ns, or complain of us 
merely because our system differs from theirs. In the Compromise 
Measures of 1850, Mr. Clay declared that this great principle ought 
to exist in the Territories as well as in the States, and 1 reasserted 
his doctrine in the Kansas and Nebraska bill in 1854. 

DRED SCOTT DECISION AND THE TERRITORIES. 

But Mr. Lincoln cannot be made to understand, and those who arc 
determined to vote for him, no matter whether he is a pro-slavery man 
in the South and a negro-equality advocate in the North, cannot be 
made to understand how it is that in a Territory the people can do 
as they please on the slavery question under the Bred Scott decision. 
Let us see whether I cannot explain it to the satisfaction of all im- 
partial men. Chief Justice Taney has said, in his opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, that a negro slave, being property, stands on an 
equal footing with other property, and that the owner may carry 
them into United States territory the same as he does other property. 
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Suppose any two of you, neighbors, should conclude to go to 
Kansas, one carrying $100,000 worth of negro slaves, and the other 
$100,000 worth of mixed merchandise, including quantities of 
liquors. You both agree that under that decision you may carry 
your property to Kansas; but when you get it there, the merchant 
who is possessed of the liquors is met by the Maine liquor law, 
which prohibits the sale or use of his property, and the owner of the 
slaves is mcit by equally unfriendly legislation, which makes his 
property worthless after he gets it ther(‘. What is the right to 
carry your property into the Territory worth to either, when un- 
friendly legislation in the Territory renders it worthless after you 
get it there? The slavehohhu* when he gets his slaves there finds 
that tluue is no local law to protect him in holding them, no slave 
code, no police regulation maintaining and siip})orting him in his 
right, and he discovers at once that tiio al)sence of such friendly 
legislation excludes his propeily from the Territory just as irresisti- 
bly as if there v/as a positive Constitutional prohibition exclud- 
ing it. 

Thus you find it is with any kind of property in a Territory: It 
depends for its protection gn the local and municipal law. If the 
jjeople of a Territory want slavcuy, th(‘y make fi’iendly legislation 
to introduce it; but if they do not want it, they wdthhold all pro- 
tection from it, and then it cannot exist there. Such was the view 
taken on the subject by ditl'erent Southern m(‘u when the Nebraska 
bill passed. See the speech of Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, the 
present speaker of the IIou.se of Representatives of Congress, made 
at that time; and tlu-re you will find this whole doctrine argued out 
at full length. Read the speeches of other lM)uthern Congressmen, 
Senators and Representatives, made in 1854, and you will find that 
they took the same view of the subject as Mr. Orr, — that slavery 
could never be foiced on a people who did not want it. I hold that 
in this country there is tio power on the face of the globe that can 
force any institution on an unwilling people. The great funda- 
mental principle of our (TOvernment is tjiat the people or each State 
and each Territory shall be left perfectly free to decide for them- 
selves what shall be the nature and character of their institutions. 
When this Government was made, it was based on that principle. 
At the time of its formation there were twelve slaveholding States 
and one Free State in this Union. 

Suppose this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln and the Republicans, of 
uniformity of laws of all the States on the subject of slavery, had 
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prevailed; suppose Mr. Lincoln himself had been a member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and that he had risen in 
that august body, and, addressing the father of his country, had 
said as he did at Springfield: “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. 1 believe this Government cannot endure permanently, 
half Slave and half Free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved 
T do not expect the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease to be 
divid(‘d. It will become all one thing or all the other.” What do 
you think would have been the result? Suppose he had made that 
Convention believe that doctrine, and they had acted upon it, what 
do you think would have been the result? Do you believe that the 
one Free State would have outvoted the twelve slaveliolding States, 
and thus abolished slavery? On the contrary, would not the twelve 
slaveholding States have outvoted the one Free State, and under his 
doctrine have fastened slavery by an irrevocable constitutional pro- 
vision upon every inch of the American Republic? 

Thus you 8(*e tluit the doctrine he now advocates, if proclaimed 
at the beginning of the Government, would have established slavery 
everywhere throughout tile American continent ; and are you will- 
ing, now that we have the majority section, to exercise a power 
which we never would have submitted to when wo were in the min- 
ority ? If the Southern States had attenipted to control our insti- 
tutions, and make the States all Slave, when they had the power, T 
ask, Would you have submitted to it? If you would not, are you 
willing, now that we have become the strongest under that great 
principle of self-government that allows each State to do as it 
pleases, to attempt to control the Southern institutions ? Then, my 
friends, I say to you that there is but one path of peace in this 
Republic, and that is to administer this Government as our fathers 
made it, divided into Free and Slave States, allowing each State 
to decide for itself whether it wants slavery or not. If Illinois will 
settle the slavery (piestion for herself, an# mind her own business 
and let her neighbors alone, we will be at peace with Kentuciky and 
every other Southern State. If every other State in the Union will 
do the same, there will be peace between the North and the South, 
and in the whole Union. 
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MR. LINCOLN’S REPLY. 

My Fellow-Citizens: A very large portion of the speech which 
Judge Douglas has addressed to you has previously been delivered 
and put in print. I do not mean that for a hit upon the Judge at 
all. If I had not been interrupted, I was going to say that such an 
answer as I was able to make to a very large portion of it, had al- 
ready been more than once made and published. There has been 
an opportunity afforded to the public to see our respective views 
upon the topics discussed in a large portion of the speech which he 
has just delivered. I make these remarks for the purpose of excus- 
ing myself for not passing over the entire ground that the Judge 
has traversed. I however desire to take up some of tlie points that 
he has attended to, and ask your attention to them, and I shall fol- 
low him backwards upon some notes which I have taken, reversing 
the order, by beginning where he concluded. 

The Judge has alluded to the Declaration of Independence, and 
insisted that negroes are not included in that Declaration ; and that 
it is a slander upon the framers of that instrument to sup})ose that 
negroes were meant therein ; and he asks you: Is it possible to be- 
lieve that Mr. Jefferson, who penned the iminoital paper, could 
have supposed himself applying the language of that instrument to 
the negro race, and yet held a portion of that race in slavery? 
Would ho not at once have freed them? 

I only have to remark upon this part of the Judge’s speech 
(and that, too, very briefly, for I shall not detain myself, or you, 
upon that point for any great length of time,) that I believe the 
entire records of the world, from the date of the Declaration of In- 
dependence up to within three years ago, may be searched in vain 
for one single affirmation, from one single man, that the negro was 
not included in the Declaration of Independence ; I think I may 
defy Judge Douglas to llhow that he ever said so, that Washing- 
ton ever said so, that any President ever said so, that any 
member of Congress ever said so, or that any living man upon 
the whole earth ever said so, until the necessities of the present 
policy of the Democratic party, in regard to slavery, had to in- 
vent that affirmation. And I will remind Judge Douglas and this 
audience that while Mr. Jefferson was the owner of slaves, as un- 
doubtedly he was, in speaking upon this very subject he used the 
strong language that “ he trembled for his country when he re- 
membered that God was just ; ” and 1 will offer the highest prem- 
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ium in my power to Judge Douglas if he will show that he, in all 
his life, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin to that of Jefferson. 

Tlie next thing to which I will ask your attention is the Judge’s 
comments upon the fact, as he assumes it to be, that wo cannot call 
our public nu‘etiiigs as Republican meetings; and he instances 
Tazewell County as one of the places where the friends of Lincoln 
have called a public meeting and have not dared to name it a Re- 
publican meeting. He instances Monroe County as another, where 
Judge Trumbull and Jehu Baker addressed the persons whom the 
Judge assumes to be the friends of Lincoln, calling them the “Free 
Democracy.” 1 have the honor to inform Judge Douglas that he 
spoke in that very County of Tazewell last Saturday, and 1 was 
there ,011 Tuesday last; and when he spoke there, he spoke under a 
call not venturing to use the word “Democrat.” [Turning to Judge 
Douglas:] What think you of this? 

So, again, there is another thing to which I would ask the 
Judge’s attention upon this subject. In the contest of 1856 his 
party delighted to call themselves together as the “National De- 
mocracy;” but now, if there should be a notice put up auywh(‘re for 
a meeting of the “National Democracy,” Judge Douglas and his 
friends would not come. They would not suppose themselves in- 
vited. They would understand that it was a call for those liatcful 
postmasters whom he talks about. 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts from speeches of 
mine which Judge Douglas has read to you, and which he supposes 
are in very great contrast to each other. Those speeches have been 
before the public for a considerable time, and if they have any in- 
consistency in them, if there is any conflict in them, tlie public 
have been able to detect it. When the Judge says, in speaking on 
this subject, that I make speeches of one sort for tlie people of the 
northern end of the State, and of a different sort for the southern 
people, he assumes that I do not understand that my spceclies will 
be put in print and read north and south. I knew all the while that 
the speech that I made at Chicago, and the one I made at Jones- 
boro, and the one at Charleston, would all be put in print, and all the 
reading and intelligent men in the community would see them and 
know all about my opinions. And I have not supposed, and do not 
now suppose, that there is any conflict whatever between them. 

But the Judge will have it that if we do not confess that there 
is a sort of inecjuality between the white and the black races which 
justifies us in making them slaves, we must then insist that there is 
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a degree of equality that • requires us to make them our wives. 
Now, I have all the while taken a broad distinction in regard to that 
matter; and that is all there is in these different speeches which he 
arrays here ; and the entire reading of either of the speeches will 
show that that distinction was made. Perhaps by taking two parts 
of the same speech he could have got up as much of a conflict 
as the one he has found. I have all the while maintained that in 
so far as it should be insisted that there was an equality between 
the white and black races that should produce a perfect social and 
political equality, it was an impossibility. This you have seen in 
my printed speeches, and with it I have said that in their right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ’’ as proclaimed in that 
old Deelnrat.ion, the inferior races are our equals. And these declara- 
tions I have constantly made in reference to the abstract moral 
question, (u contemplate and consider when we are legislating about 
any new country which is not already cursed with the actual presence 
of the evil, — slavery. 

I have never manifested any impatience with the necessities that 
spring from the actual presence of black people amongst us, and 
the actual existence of slavery amongst us where it does already 
exist; but I have insisted that, in legislating for new countries 
where it docs not exist, there is no just rule other than that of 
moral and abstract right ! With reference to those new countries, 
those maxims as to the right of a people to “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness were the just rules to be constantly referred 
to. There is no misunderstanding this, except hy men interested to 
misunderstand it, I take it that I have to address an intelligent 
and reading community, who will peruse what I say, weigh it, and 
then judge whether I advance improper or unsound views, or 
whether I advance hypocritical, ami deceptive, and contrary views 
in different portions of the country. I believe myself to be guilty 
of no such thing as the latter, though, of course, I cannot claim 
that I am entirely free from all error in the opinions I advance. 

THE TWO PARTIES. 

The Judge has also detained us a while in regard to the distinc- 
tion between his party and our party. Ilis he assumes to be a 
national party, — ours a sectional one. He does this in asking the 
question whether this country has any interest in the maintenance of 
the Republican party? He assumes that our party is altogether 
sectional, — that the party to which he adheres is national; and the 
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argument is, that no party can be a rightful party — can .be based 
upon rightful principles — unless it can announce its principles 
everywhere. I presume that Judge Douglas could not go into Rus- 
sia and announce the doctrine of our national Democracy; he could 
not denounce the doctrine of kings and emperors and monarchies in 
Russia; and it may be true of this country that in some places we 
may not be able to proclaim a doctrine as clearly as the truth of 
Democracy, because there is a section so directly opposed to it that 
they will not tolerate us in doing so. Is it the true test of the 
soundness of a doctrine that in some places people won’t let you 
proclaim it? Is that the way to test the truth of any doctrine? 
Why, I understood that at one time the people of Chicago would not 
let Judge Douglas preach a certain favorite doctrine of his. I com- 
mend to his consideration the question, whether he takes that as a 
test of the unsoundness of what he wanted to preach? 

There is another thing to which I wish to ask attention for a 
little while on this occasion. What has always been the evidence 
brought forward to prove that the Republican party is a sectional 
party? The main one was that in the Southern portion of the Union 
the people did not let the Republicans proclaim their doctrines 
amongst them. That has been the main evidence brought forward, 
— that they had no supporters, or substantially none, in the Slave 
States. The South have not taken hold of our principles as we an- 
nounce them ; nor does Judge Douglas now grapple with those prin- 
ciples. 

We have a Republican State Platform, laid down in Springfield in 
June last, stating our position all the way through the questions 
before the country. We are now far advanced in this canvass. 
Judge Douglas and I have made perhaps forty speeches apiece, 
and we have now for the fifth time met face to face in debate, 
and up to this day I have not found either Judge Douglas or any 
friend of his taking hold of the Republican platform, or laying his 
finger upon anything in it that is wrong. I ask you to recollect that. 
Judge Douglas turns away from the platform of principles to the 
fact that he can find people somewhere who will not allow us to an- 
nounce those principles. If he had great confidence that our prin- 
ciples were wrong, he would take hold of them and demonstrate them 
to be wrong. But he does not do so. The only evidence he has of 
their being wrong is in the fact that there are people who won’t 
allow us to preach them. I ask again, is that the way to test the 
soundness of a doctrine? 
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I ask* his attention also to the fact that by the rule of national- 
ity he is himself fast becoming sectional. I ask his attention to 
the fact that his speeches would not go as current now south of the 
Ohio River as they have formerly gone there. I ask his attention 
to the fact that he felicitates himself to-day that all the Democrats 
of the Free States are agreeing with him, while he omits to tell us 
that the Democrats of any Slave State agree with him. If he has 
not thought of this, I commend to his consideration the evidence in 
his own declaration, on this day, of his becoming sectional too. I 
see it rapidly approaching. Whatever may be the result of this 
ephemeral contest between Judge Douglas and myself, I see the day 
rapidly approaching when his pill of sectionalism, which he has been 
thrusting down the throats of Republicans for years past, will be 
crowded down his own throat. 

THE COMPROMISE OP 1850. 

Now, in regard to what Judge Douglas said (in the beginning of 
his speech) about the Compromise of 1850 containing the principle 
of the Nebraska bill, although I have often presented my views 
upon that subject, yet as I have not done so in this canvass, I will, 
if you please, detain you a little with them. I have always main- 
tained, so far as I was able, that there was nothing of the principle 
of the Nebraska bill in the Compromise of 1850 at all, — nothing 
whatever. Where can you find the principle of the Nebraska bill in 
that Compromise? If anywhere, in the two pieces of the Compro- 
mise organizing the Territories of New Mexico and Utah. It was 
expressly provided in these two Acts that when they came to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, they should be admitted with or without 
slavery, as they should choose, by their own constitutions. Noth- 
ing was said in either of those Acts as to what was to be done in 
relation to slavery during the Territorial existence of those Terri- 
tories, while Henry Clay constantly made the declaration (Judge 
Douglas recognizing him as a leader) that, in his opinion, the old 
Mexican laws would control that question during the Territorial ex- 
istence, and that these old Mexican laws excluded slavery. 

How can that be used as a principle for declaring that during 
the Territorial existence as well as at the time of framing the consti- 
tution, the people, if you* please, might have slaves if they wanted 
them? I am not discussing the question whether it is right or 
wrong; but how are the New Mexican and Utah laws patterns for 
the Nebraska bill? I maintain that the lorganization of Utah and 
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New Mexico did not establish a general principle at all. It had no 
feature of establishing a general principle. The Acts to which I 
have referred were a part of a general system of Compromises. 
They did not lay down what was proposed as a regular policy for 
the Territories, only an* agreement in this particular case to do in 
that way, because other things were done that were to be a compen- 
sation for it. They were allowed to come in in that shape, because 
in another way it was paid for, — considering that as a part of that 
system of measures called the Compromise of 1850, which finally 
included half-a-dozen Acts. It included the admission of California 
as a Free State, which was kept out of the Union for half a year be- 
eause it had formed a free constitution. It included the settlement 
of the boundary of Texas, which had been undefined before, which 
was in itself a slavery question; for if you pushed the line farther 
west, you made Texas larger, and made more slave territory; while, 
if you drew the line toward the east, you narrowed the bound- 
ary and diminished the domain of slavery, and by so much in- 
creased free territory. It included the abolition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. It included the passage of a new 
Fugitive-Slave law. 

All these things were put together, and though passed in sepa- 
rate Acts, were nevertheless, in legislation (as the speeches of the 
time will show), made to depend upon each other. Each got votes, 
with the understanding that the other measures were to pass, and 
by this system of Compromise, in that series of measures, those two 
bills — the New Mexico and Utah bills — were passed: and I say 
for that reason they could not be taken as models, framed upon 
their own intrinsic principle, for all future Territories. And I have 
the evidence of this in the fact that Judge Douglas, a year after- 
ward, or more than a year afterward, perhaps, when he first intro- 
duced bills for the purpose of framing new Territories, did not 
attempt to follow these bills of New Mexico and Utah; and even 
when he introduced this Nebraska bill, I think you will discover 
that he did not exactly follow them. But I do not wish to dwell at 
great length upon this branch of the discussion. My own opinion 
is, that a thorough investigation will show most plainly that the 
New Mexico and Utah bills were part of a system of compromise, 
and not designed as patterns for future Territorial legislation; and 
that this Nebraska bill did not follow them as a pattern at all. 

The Judge tells us, in proceeding, that he is opposed to making 
any odious distinction between Free and Slave States. I am alto- 
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gethor unaware that the Republicans are in favor of making any 
odious distinctions between the Free and Slave States. But there is 
still a difference, I think, between Judge Douglas and the Repub- 
licans in this. I suppose that the real difference between Judge 
Douglas and his friends, and the Republicans on the contrary is, 
that the Judge is not in favor of making any difference between 
slavery and liberty, that he is in favor of eradicating, of press- 
ing out of view, the questions of preference in this country for free 
or slave institutions; and consequently every sentiment he utters 
discards the idea that there is any wrong in slavery. Everything 
that emanates from him or his coadjutors in their course of policy 
carefully excludes the thought that there is anything wrong in 
slavery. All their arguments, if jm will consider them, will be 
seen to exclude the thought that there is anything whatever wrong 
in slavery. If you will take the Judge’s speeches, and select the 
short and pointed sentences expressed by him,— as his declaration 
that he “don’t care whether slavery is voted up or down,” you will 
see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do not admit that 
slavery is wrong. If you do admit that it is wrong, Judge 
Douglas cannot logically say he don’t care whether a wrong is 
voted up or down. 

Judge Douglas declares that if any community want slavery, 
they have a right to have it. He can say that logically, if he says 
that there is no wrong in slavery ; but if you admit that there is 
a wrong in it, he cannot logically say that anybody has a right to 
do wrong. He insists that, upon the score of equality, the owners 
of slaves and owners of property — of horses and every other sort 
of property — should be alike, and hold them alike in a new Terri- 
tory. That is perfectly logical if the two species of property are 
alike and are equally founded in right. But if you admit that one 
of them is wrong, you cannot institute any equality between right 
and wrong. And from this difference of sentiment,— the belief 
on the part of one that the institution is wrong, and a policy 
springing from that belief which looks to the arrest of the enlarge- 
ment of that wrong ; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, 
and a policy sprung from that sentiment, which will tolerate no 
idea of preventing the wrong from growing larger, and looks to 
there never being an end of it through all the existence of things, 
— arises the real difference between Judge Douglas and his friends 
on the one hand, and the Republicans on the other. 

Now, I confess myself as belonging that class in the country 
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who contemplate slavery as a moral, social, and political evil, 
having due regard for its actual existence amongst us and the 
difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all 
the constitutional obligations which have been thrown about it; but, 
nevertheless, desire a policy that looks to the prevention of it as a 
wrong, and looks hopefully to the time when as a wrong it may 
come to an end. 

Judge Douglas has again, for, I believe, the fifth time, if not 
the seventh, in my presence, reiterated his charge of a conspiracy 
or combination between the National Democrats and Republicans. 
What evidence Judge Douglas has upon this subject I know not, 
inasmuch as he never favors us with any. 

T have said upon a former occasion, and I tlo not choose to 
suppress it now, that I have no objection to the division in the 
Judge’s party. He got it up himself. It was all Ids and their 
work. He had, I think, a great deal more to do witli the steps that 
led to the Lecompton Constitution than Mr. Buchanan had ; though 
at last, when they reached it, they quarreled over it, and their 
friends divided upon it. I am very free to confess to Judge 
Douglas that I have no objection to the division ; but I defy the 
Judge to show any evidence that I have in any way promoted that 
division, unless he insists on being a witness himself in merely 
saying so. I can give all fair friends of Judge Douglas here to 
understand exactly the view that Republicans take in regard to 
that division. Do n’t you remember how two years ago the oppo- 
nents of the Democratic party were divided between Fremont and 
Fillmore? I guess you do. Any Democrat who remembers that 
division will remember also that he was at the time very glad of 
it, and then he will be able to see all there is between the National 
Democrats and the Republicans. What we now think of tlie two 
divisions of Democrats, you then thought of the Fremont and Fill- 
more divisions. That is all there is of it. 

THOSE SPRINGFIELD RESOLUTIONS. 

But if the Judge continues to put forward the declaration that 
there is an unholy and unnatural alliance between the Republican 
and the National Democrats, I now want to enter my protest against 
receiving him as an entirely competent witness upon that subject. 
I want to call to the Judge’s attention an attack he made upon me 
in the first one of these debates, at Ottawa, on the 21st of August. 
In order to fix extreme Abolitionism upon me, Judge Douglas read 
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a set of resolutions which he declared had been passed a Repub* 
lican State Convention, in October, 1854, at Springfield, Illinois, 
and he declared I had taken part in that Convention. It turned 
out that although a few men calling themselves an anti-Nebraska 
State Convention had sat at Springfield about that time, yet neither 
did I take any part in it, nor did it pass the resolutions or any such 
resolutions as Judge Douglas read. So apparent had it become 
that the resolutions which he read had not been passed at Spring- 
field at all, nor by a State Convention in which I had taken part, 
that seven days afterward, at Freeport, Judge Douglas declared 
that he had been misled by Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the 
State Register^ and Thomas L. Harris, member of Congress in that 
District, and he promised in that speech that when he went to 
Springfield he would investigate the matter. Since then Judge 
Douglas has been to Springfield, and I presume has made the in- 
vestigation ; but a month has passed since he has been there, and, 
80 far as 1 know, he has made no report of the result of his investi- 
gation. I have waited as I think a sufficient time for the report of 
that investigation, and I have some curiosity to see and hear it. 
A fraud, an absolute forgery was committed, and the perpetration 
of it was traced to the three, — Lanphier, Haii’is, and Douglas. 
Whether it can be narrowed in any way so as to exonerate any one 
of them, is what Judge Douglas s report would probably show. 

It is true that the set of resolutions read by Judge Douglas 
were published in the Illinois State Register on the 16th of October, 
1854, as being the resolutions of an anti-Nebraska Convention 
which had sat in that same month of October, at Springfield. But 
it is also true that the publication in the Register was a forgery 
then, and the question is still behind, which of the three, if not 
all of them, committed that^ forgery? The idea that it was done 
by mistake, is absurd. The article in the Illinois State Register 
contains part of the real proceedings of that Springfield Convention, 
showing that the writer of the article had the real proceedings 
before him, and purposely threw out the genuine resolutions passed 
by the Convention, and fraudulently substituted the others. Lan- 
phier then, as now, was the editor of the Register^ so that there 
seems to be but little room for his escape. But then it is to be 
borne in mind that Lanphier had less interest in the object of that 
forgery than either of the other two. The main object of that 
forgery at that time was to beat Yates and elect Harris to Cpn- 
gress, and that object was known to be exceedingly dear to Judge 
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Douglas at that time. Harris and Douglas were both in Springfield 
when the Cpnvention was in session, and although they both left 
before the fraud appeared in the Register^ subsequent events show 
that they have both had their eyes fixed upon that Convention. 

The fraud having been apparently successful upon the occasion, 
both Harris and Douglas have more than once since then been 
attempting to put it to new uses. As the fisherman’s wife, whose 
drowned husband was brought home with his body full of eels, 
said when she was asked, ‘‘What was to be done with him?” 
“ Take the eds out and set him again^” so Harris and Douglas have 
shown a disposition to take the cels out of that stale fraud by 
which they gained Harris’s election, and set the fraud again more 
than once. On the 9th of July, 1856, Douglas attemped a repeti- 
tion of it upon Trumbull on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, as will appear from the Appendix of the Congressional Globe 
of that date. 

On the 9th of August, Harris attempted it again upon Norton 
in the House of Representatives, as will appear by the same docii- 
m«nt,-— the Appendix to the Congressional Globe of that date. 
On the 21st of August last, all three — Lanphier, Douglas, and 
Hams — reattempted it upon me at Ottawa. It has been clung 
to and played out again and again as an exceedingly high trump 
by this blessed trio. And now that it has been discovered publicly 
to be a fraud, we find that Judge Douglas manifests no surprise 
at it at all. He makes no complaint of Lanphier, who must have 
known it to be a fraud from the beginning. He, Lanphier, and 
Harris are just as cozy now, and just as active in the concoction 
of new schemes as they were before the general discovery of this 
fraud. Now, all this is very natural if they are all alike guilty in 
that fraud, and it is very unnatural if any one of them is innocent. 
Lanphier perhaps insists that the rule of honor among thieves does 
not quite require him to take all upon himself, and consequently 
my friend Judge Douglas finds it difficult to make a satisfactory 
report upon his investigation. But meanwhile the three are agreed 
that each is “a most honorable man." 

Judge Douglas requires an indorsement of his truth and honor by 
a re-election to the United States Senate, and he makes and reports 
against me and against Judge Trumbull, day after day, charges 
which we know to be utterly untine, without for a moment seeming to 
think that this one unexplained fraud, which he promised to inves- 
tigate, will be the least drawback to his claim to belief. Harris 
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ditto. He asks a re-election to ilie lower House of Congress with- 
out seeiniug to remember at all that he is involved in tliis dishonor- 
able fraud. The Illinois State Rrgisteey edited by Ijanphier, then, 
as now, the central organ of both Harris and Douglas, continues to 
din the public ear with these assertions, without seeming to suspect 
that they are at all lacking in title to belief. 

After all, the question still recurs upon us, How did tliat fraud 
originally get into the State Register? Laiiphier theji, as now, was 
the editor of that paper. Laiiphier knows. Lanphier cannot be 
ignorant of how and by whom it was originally concocted. Can he 
be induced to tell, or, if he has told, can Judge Douglas be induced 
to tell how it originally w'as concocted? It may be true that 
Lanphier insists that the two men for whose bimetit it was originally 
devised, shall at least bear their share of it ! How that is, I 
do not know, and while it remains unexplained, I hope to be par- 
doned if I insist that tlie mere fact of Judge Douglas making 
charges against Trumbull and myself is not quite sufficient evidence 
to establish them ! 

LINCOLN S TIHRl) INTERROGATORY. 

While we were at Frecqxirt, in one of these joint discussions, I 
answered certain intei-rogatories which Judge Douglas had pro- 
pounded to me, and then in turn propounded some to him, which he 
in a sort of way answered. The third one of these intei’rogatories I 
have with me, and wish now to make some comments upon it. It was 
in these words: “If the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
decide that States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are 
you in favor of acquiescing in, adopting, and following such de- 
cision as a rule of political action ? " 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no answer in any just 
sense of the word. He contented himself with sneering at the 
thought that it was possible for the Supreme Court ever to make 
such a decision. He sneered at me for propounding the interroga- 
tory. 1 had not propounded it without some reflection, and I wish 
now to address to this audience some remarks upon it. 

In the second clause of the sixth article, I believe it is, of the 
Constitution of the United States, we find the following language: 
“ This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof ; and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be 
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l)ound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

The essence of the Bred Scott case is compressed into the sentence 
which I will now read : “Now, as we have already said in an earlier 
part of this opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in 
a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 
I repeat it, “ The right of property in a slave is distinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 

What is it to* be affirmed"' in the Constitution? Made firm in 
the Constitution, — so made that it cannot be separated from the 
Constitution without breaking the Constitution; durable as the Con- 
stitution, and part of the Constitution. Now, remembering the 
provision of the Constitution which T have read; affirming that 
that instrument is the supreme law of the land; that tlie Judges 
of every State shall be bound by it, any law or constitution of an^ 
State to the con ti’ary notwithstanding; that the right of property in a 
slave is affirmed in that Constitution, is made, formed into, and 
cannot be separated from it without breaking it; durable ns the in- 
strument; part of the instrument; — what follows as a short and 
even syllogistic argument from it? I think it follows, and I submit 
to the consideration of men capable of arguing, whether as I state 
it, in syllogistic form, the argument has any fault in it? 

Nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State can destroy a 
right distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly af- 
firmed in the Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State can 
destroy the right of property in a slave, 

I believe that no fault can be pointed out in that argument; as- 
suming the truth of the premises, the conclusion, so far as [ have 
capacity at' all to understand it, follows inevitably. There is a fault 
in it as I think, but the fault is not in the reasoning : the false- 
hood in fact is a fault in the premises. 

I believe that the right of property in a slave la unt distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in the Constitution, and Judge Douglas thinks it 
is. I believe that the Supreme Court and the advocates of that de- 
cision may search in vain for the place in the Constitiition where the 
right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed. I 
say, therefore, that T think one of the premises is not true in fact. 
But it is true with Judge Douglas. It is true with the Supreme 
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Court who pronounced it. They are estopped from denying it, and 
being estopped from denying it the conclusion follows that, the 
Constitution of the United States being the supreme law, no con- 
stitution or law can interfere with it. It being affirmed in the deci- 
sion that the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution, the conclusion inevitably follows that 
no State law or constitution can destroy that right. 

I then say to Judge Douglas and to all others, that I think it will 
take a better answer than a sneer to show that those who have said 
that the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly af- 
firmed ill the Constitution, are not prepared to show that no consti- 
tution or law can destroy that right. I say I believe it will take a far 
better argument than a mere sneer to show to the minds of intelli- 
gent men that whoever has so said, is not prepared, whenever public 
sentiment is so far advanced as to justify it, to say the other. This 
is but an opinion, and the opinion of one very humble man; but it 
is my opinion that the Dred Scott decision, as it is, never would liave 
been made in its present form if the party that made it had not 
been sustained previously by the elections. My own opinion is, that 
the new Dred Scott decision, deciding against the right of the people 
of the States to exclude slavery will never be made, if that party is 
not sustained by the elections. I believe, further, that it is just as 
sure to be made as to-morrow is to come, if that party shall be sus- 
tained. 

I have said, upon a former occasion, and I repeat it now, that 
the course of argument that Judge Douglas makes use of upon this 
subject (I charge not his motives in this), is preparing the public 
mind for that new Dred Scott decision. I have asked him again to 
point out to me the reasons for his first adherence to the Dred Scott 
decision as it • is. I have turned his attention to the fact that 
General Jackson differed with him in regard to the political obliga- 
tion of a Supreme Court decision. I have asked his attention to 
the fact that Jefferson differed with him in regard to the political 
obligation of a Supreme Court decision. Jefferson said that « Judges 
are as honest as other men, and not more so.” And he said, sub- 
stantially, that « whenever a free people should give up in absolute 
submission to any department of government, retaining for them- 
selves no appeal from it, their liberties were gone.” I have asked 
his attention to the fact that the Cincinnati platform upon which he 
says he stands, disregards a time-honored decision of the Supreme 
Court, in denying the power of Congress to establish a National 
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Bank. I have asked his attention to the fact that he himself was 
one of the most active instruments at one time in breaking down 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, because it had made a 
decision distasteful to him, — a struggle ending in the remarkable 
circumstance of his sitting down as one of the new Judges who were 
to overslaugh that 'decision; getting his title of Judge in that 
very way. 

So far in this controversy I can get no answer at all from Judge 
Douglas upon these subjects. Not one can T get from him, except 
that he swells himself up and says, ‘ ‘ All of us who stand by the 
decision of the Supreme Court are the friends of the Constitution ; 
all you fellows that dare question it in any way, are the enemies of 
the Constitution.” Now, in this very devoted adherence to this 
decision, in opposition to all the great political leaders whom he has 
recognized as leaders, in opposition to his former self and history, 
there is something very marked. And the manner in which he ad- 
heres to it, — not as being right upon the merits, as he conceives 
(because he did not discuss that at all), but as being absolutely 
obligatory upon every one, simply because of the source from 
whence it comes, — as that which no man can gainsay, whatever it 
may be; this is another marked feature of his adherence to that 
decision. It marks it in this respect that It commits him to the 
next decision whenever it comes, as being as obligatory as this one, 
since he does not investigate it, and won’t inquire whether this 
opinion is right or wrong. So he takes the next one without in- 
quiring whether it is right or wrong. He teaches men this 
doctrine, and in so doing prepares the public mind to take the next 
decision when it comes, without any inquiry. 

In this I think I argue fairly (without questioning motives at 
all) that Judge Douglas is most ingeniously and powerfully prepar- 
ing the public mind to take that decision when it comes; and not 
only so, but he is doing it in various other ways. In these general 
maxims about liberty, in his assertions that he “do n’t care whether 
slavery is voted up or voted down ; ” that “whoever wants slavery 
has a right to have it; ” that “upon principles of equality it should 
be allowed to go everywhere;” that “there is no inconsistency be- 
tween free and slave institutions.” In this he is also preparing 
(whether purposely or not) the way for making the institution of 
slavery national 1 I repeat again, for I wish no misunderstanding, 
that I do not charge that he means it so; but I call upon your 
minds to inquire, if you were going to get the best instrument you 
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could, and then set it to work in the most ingenious way, to prepare 
the public mind for this movement, operating in the Free States, 
where there is now an abhorrence of the institution of slavery, 
could you find an instrument so capable of doing it as Judge 
Douglas, or one employed in so apt a way to do it? 

I have f^d once before, and I will repeat it now, that Mr. 
Clay, when he was once answering an objection to the Colonization 
Society, that it had a tendency to the ultimate emancipation of the 
slaves, said that “those who would repress all tendencies to liberty 
and ultimate emancipation must do more than put down the benevo- 
lent efforts of the Colonization Society, — they must go back to the 
era of our liberty and independence, and muzzle the cannon that 
thunders its annual joyous return ; they must blot out the moral 
lights around us; they must penetrate the human soul, tind eradi- 
cate the light of reason and the love of liberty! ” And I do think 
— I repeat, though 1 said it on a former occasion — that Judge 
Douglas and whoever, like him, teaches that the negro has no share, 
humble though it may be, in the Declaration of Independence, is 
going back to the era of our liberty and independence, and, so far 
as in him lies, muzzling the cannon that thunders its annual joyous 
return; that he is blowing out the moral lights around us, when he 
contends that whoever wants slaves has a right to hold them ; that 
he is penetrating, so far as lies in his power, the human soul, and 
eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty, when he is in 
every possible way preparing the public mind, by his vast influence, 
for making the institution of slavery perpetual and national. 

There is, my friends, only one other point to which I will call your 
attention for the remaining time that I have left me, and perhaps I 
shall not occupy the entire time that I have, as that one point may 
not take me clear through it. 

DOUGLAS’S SEVENTH, AND LINCOLN’S FOURTH, INTERROGATORY. 

Among the interrogatories that Judge Douglas propounded to me 
at Freeport, there was one in about this language: “Arey’ouo^ 
posed to the acquisition of any further territory to the United 
States, unless slavery shall first be prohibited therein ? ’' I an- 
swered, as I thought, in this way, that I am not generally opposed 
to the acquisition of additional territoiy, and that I would support 
a proposition for the acquisition of additional territory according as 
my supporting it was or was not calculated to aggraA^ate this slavery 
question amongst us. I then proposed to Judge Douglas another 
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interrogatory, which was correlative to that; “Are you in favor of 
acquiring additional territory, in disregard of how it may affect us 
upon the slavery question? ” Judge Douglas answered, — that is, in 
his own way he answered it. I believe that, although he took a 
good many words to answer it, it was a little moi^ fully answered 
than any other. The substance of his answer was, thilt this country 
would continue to expand; that it would need additional territory; 
that it was as absurd to suppose that we could continue upon our 
present territory, enlarging in population as we are, as it would be 
to hoop a boy twelve years of age, and expect him to grow to man’s 
size without bursting the hoops. I believe it was something like 
that. Consequently, he was in favor of the acquisition of further 
territory as fast as we might need it, in disregard of how it might 
affect the slavery question. 

I do not say this as giving his exact language, but he said so 
substantially; and he would leave the question of slavery where the 
territory was acquired, to be settled by the people of the acquired 
territory. [Voice: “That’s the doctrine.”] May be it is; let us 
consider that for a while. This will probably, in the run of things, 
become one of the concrete manifestations of this slavery question. 
If Judge Douglas's policy upon this question succeeds, and gets 
fairly settled down, until all opposition is crushed out, the next 
thing will be a grab for the territory of poor Mexico, an invasion of 
the rich lands of South America, then the adjoining islands will 
follow, eaeh*one of which promises additional slave-fields. And 
this question is to be left to the people of those countries for settle- 
ment. When we shall get Mexico, I do n’t know whether the Judge 
will be in favor of the Mexican people that we get with it settling 
that question for themselves and all others; because we know the 
Judge has a great horror for mongrels, and I understand that the 
people of Mexico are most decidedly a race of mongrels. I under- 
stand that there is not more than one person there out of eight who 
is pure white, and I suppose from the Judge’s previous declaration 
that when we get Mexico or any considerable portion of it, he 
will be in favor of these mongrels settling the question, which 
would bring him somewhat into collision with his horror of an in- 
ferior race. 

It is to be remembered, though, that this power of acquiring 
additional territory is a power confided to the President and Senate 
of the United States. It is a power not under the control of the 
representatives of the people any further than they, the President 
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and the Senate, can be considered the representatives of the people. 
Let me illustrate that by a case we have in our history. When we 
acquired the territory from Mexico in the Mexican war, the House 
of Representatives, composed of the immediate representatives of 
the people, all the time insisted that the territory thus to be ac- 
quired should be brought in upon condition that slavery should be 
forever prohibited therein, upon the terms and in the language that 
slavery had been prohibited from coming into this country. That 
was insisted upon constantly and never failed to call forth an assur- 
ance that any territory thus acquired should have that prohibition 
in it, so far as the House of Representatives was concerned. But 
at last the President and Senate acquired the territory without ask- 
ing the House of Representatives anything about it, and took it 
without that prohibition. They have the power of acquiring terri- 
tory without the immediate representatives of the people being 
called upon to say anything about it, and thus furnishing a very 
apt and powerful means of bringing new territory into the Union, 
and when it is once brought into the country, involving us anew in 
this slavery agitation. 

It is, therefore, as I think, a very important question for the 
consideration of the American people, whether the policy of bring- 
ing in additional territory, without considering at all how it will 
operate upon the safety of the Union in reference to this one great 
disturbing element in our national politics, shall be adopted as the 
policy of the country. You will bear in mind that it is to be ac- 
quired, according to the Judge’s view, as fast as it is needed, and 
the indefinite part of this proposition is that we have only Judge 
Douglas and his class of men to decide how fast it is needed. We 
have no clear and certain way of determining or demonstrating how 
fast territory is needed by the necessities of the country. Whoever 
wants to go out filibustering^ then, thinks that more territory is 
needed. Whoever wants wider slave-fields, feels sure that some 
additional territory is needed as slave-territory. Then it is as easy 
to show the necessity of additional slave-territory as it is to assert 
anything that is incapable of absolute demonstration. Whatever 
motive a man or a set of men may have for making annexation of 
property or territory, it is very easy to assert, but much less easy to 
disprove, that it is necessary for the wants of the country. 

And now it only remains for me to say that I think it is a very 
grave question for the people of this Union to consider, whether, in 
view of the fact that this slavery question has been the only one 
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that has ever endangered our Republican institutions, the only 
one that has ever threatened or menaced a dissolution of the 
Union, that has ever disturbed us in such a way as to make us fear 
for the perpetuity of our liberty,— in view of these facts, I think it 
is an exceedingly interesting and important question for this people 
to consider whether we shall engage in the policy of acquiring addi- 
tional territory, discarding altogether from our consideration, while 
obtaining new territory, the question how it may affect us in regard 
to this, the only endangering element to our liberties and national 
greatness. 

The Judge’s view has been expressed. I, in my answer to his 
question, have expressed mine. I think it will become an important 
and practical question. Our views are before the public. I am 
willing and anxious that they should consider them fully; that they 
should turn it about and consider the importance of the question, 
and arrive at a just conclusion as to whether it is or not wise in the 
people of this Union, in the acquisition of new territory, to consider 
whether it will add to the disturbance that is existing amongst us, 
— whether it will add to the one only danger that has ever threat- 
ened the perpetuity of the Union or our own liberties. I think it is 
extremely important that they shall decide, and rightly decide, that 
question before entering upon that policy. 

And now, my friends, having said the little I wish to say upon 
this head, whether I have occupied the whole of the remnant of my 
time or not, I believe I could not enter upon any new topic so as to 
treat it fully, without transcending my time, which I would not for 
a moment think of doing. I give way to Judge Douglas. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S REJOINDER. 

Gentlemen: The highest compliment you can pay me during 
the brief half-hour that I have to conclude is by observing a strict 
silence. I desire to be heard rather than to be applauded. 

The first criticism that Mr. Lincoln makes on my speech was 
that it was in substance what I have said everywhere else in the 
State where I have addressed the people. I wish I could only say 
the same of his speech. Why, the reason I complain of him is 
because he makes one speech north, and another south. Because he 
has one set of sentiments for the Abolition counties, and another set 
for the counties opposed to Abolitionism. My point of complaint 
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against him is that I cannot induce him to hold up the same stand- 
ard, to carry the same flag, in all parts of the State. He does not 
pretend, and no other man will, that I have one set of principles for 
Galesburg, and another for Charleston. He does not pretend that 
I hold to one doctrine in Chicago, and an opposite one in Jonesboro. 

I have proved that he has a different set of principles for each of 
these localities. All I asked of him was that he should deliver the 
speech that he has made here to-day in Coles County instead of 
in old Knox. It would have settled the question between us in that 
doubtful county. Here I underetand him to reaffirm the doctrine of 
negro equality, and to assert that by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the negro is declared equal to the white man. He tells you to- 
day that the negro was included in the Declaration of Independence 
when it asserted that all men were created equal. 

[Voices : ‘ • We believe it. ”] Very well. 

Mr. Lincoln asserts to-day, as he did at Chicago, that the negro 
was included in that clause of the Declaration of Independence 
which says that all men were created equal, and endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. If the negro was made his 
equal and mine, if that eciuality was established by divine law, and 
was the negro’s inalienable right, how came he to say at Charleston 
to the Kentuckians residing in that section of our State that the 
negro was physically inferior to the white man, belonged to an in- 
ferior race, and he was for keeping him always in that inferior con- 
dition? 1 wish you to bear these things in mind. At Charleston 
he said that the negro belonged to an inferior race, and that he wag 
for keeping him in that inferior condition. There he gave the peo- 
ple to understand that there was no moral question involved, 
because, the inferiority, being established, it was only a questior 
of degree, and not a question of right; here, to-day, ^instead oi 
making it a question of degree, he makes it a moral question, sayf 
that it is a great crime to hold the negro in that inferior condition, 
[Voices: “He’s right.”] Is he right now, or was he right ii 
Charleston? [Voice: “Both.”] He is right then, sir, in you 
estimation, not because he is consistent, but because he can trin 
his principles any way, in any section, so as to secure votes. All 
desire of him is that he will declare the same principles in the souti 
that he does in the north. 

But did you notice how he answered my position that a mai 
should hold the same doctrines throughout the length and breadtl 
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of this Republic? He said, “Would Judge Douglas go to Russia 
and proclaim the same principles he does here? ” I would remind 
him that Russia is not under the American Constitution. If Russia 
was a part of the American Republic, under our Federal Constitu- 
tion, and I was sworn to support the Constitution, 1 would maintain 
the same doctrine in Russia that I do in Illinois. The slaveholding 
States are governed by the same Federal Constitution as ourselves, 
and hence a man’s principles, in order to be in harmony with the 
Constitution, must be the same in the South as they are in the. 
North, the same in the Free States as they are in the Slave States. 
Whenever a man advocates one set of principles in one section, and 
another set in another section, his opinions are in violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution which he has sworn to support. When 
Mr. Lincoln went to Congress in 1847, and, laying his hand upon 
the Holy Evangelists, made a solemn vow, in the presence of high 
Heaven, that he would be faithful to the Constitution, what did ho 
mean, — the Constitution as he expounds it in Galesburg, or the 
Constitution as he expounds it in Charleston? 

ANSWER ON THE SPRINGFIELD RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Lincoln has devoted considerable time to the circumstance 
that at Ottawa I read a series of resolutions as having been adopted 
at Springfield, in this State, on the 4th or 5111 of October, 1851, 
which happened not to have been adopted there. He has used hard 
names; has dared to talk about fraud, about forgery, and has in- 
sinuated that there was a conspiracy between Mr. Lan])hier, Mr. 
Harris, and myself to perpetrate a forgery. Now, bear in mind 
that he does not deny that these resolutions were adopted in a ma- 
jority of all the Republican counties of this State in that year; he 
does not deny that they w'cre declared to be the platform of this 
Republican party in the first Congressional District, in the second, 
in the third, and in many counties of the fourth, and that they thus 
became the platform of his party in a majority of the counties upon 
which he now relies for support; he does not deny the truthfulness 
of the resolutions, but takes exception to the spot on wliicli they 
were adopted. He takes to himself great merit because he thinks 
they were not adopted on the right spot for me to use them against 
him, just as he was very severe in Congress upon the Government 
of his country when he thought that he had discovered that the 
Mexican war was not begun in the right spot^ and was therefore un- 
just. He tries very hard to make out that there is something very 
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extraordinary in the place where the thing was done, and not in the 
thing itself. 

I never believed before that Abraham Lincoln would be guilty 
of what he has done this day in regard to those resolutions. In the 
first place, the moment it was intimated to me that they had been 
adopted at Aurora and Rockford instead of Springfield, I did not 
wait for him to call my attention to the fact, but led off, and ex- 
plained in ray first meeting after the Ottawa debate what the mis- 
take was, and how it had been made. I supposed that for an honest 
man, conscious of his own rectitude, that explanation would be suf- 
ficient, T did not wait for him, after the mistake was made, to call 
my attention to it, but frankly explained it at once as an honest 
man would. I also gave the authority on which I had stated that 
these resolutions were adopted by the Springfield Republican Con- 
vention; that I had seen them quoted by Major Harris in a debate 
in Congress, as having been adopted by the first Republican State 
Convention in Illinois, and that I had written to him and asked him 
for the authority as to the time and place of their adoption; that. 
Major Harris being extremely ill, Charles H. Lanphier had written 
to me, for him, that they were adopted at Springfield on the 5th of 
October, 1854, and had sent me a copy of the Springfield paper con- 
taining them. I read them from the newspaper just as Mr. Lincoln 
reads the proceedings of meetings held years ago from the news- 
papers. After giving that explanation, I did not think there was 
an honest man in the State of Illinois who doubted that I had been 
led into the error, if it was such, innocently, in the way I detailed ; 
and I will now say that I do not now believe that there is an honest 
man on the face of the globe who will not regard with abhorrence 
and disgust Mr. Lincoln’s insinuations of my complicity in that 
forgery, if it was a forgery. Does Mr. Lincoln wish to push these 
things to the point of personal difficulties here? I commenced this 
contest by treating him courteously and kindly; I always spoke of 
him in words of respect; and in return i he has sought, and is now 
seeking to divert public attention from the enormity of his revolu- 
tionary principles by impeaching men’s sincerity and integrity, and 
inviting personal quarrels. 

I desired to conduct this contest with him like a gentleman; but 
I spurn the insinuation of . complicity and fraud made upon the 
simple circumstance of an editor of a newspaper having made a 
mistake as to the place where a thing was done, but not as to the 
thing itself. These resolutions were the platform of this Republi- 
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can party of Mr. Lincoln’s of that year. They were adopted in a 
majority of the Republican eoimties in the Stnte; and when I asked 
him at Ottawa whether they formed the platform upon which he 
stood, he did not answer, and I could not get an answer out of him. 
He then thought, as I thought, tliat those re.soIiitions were ad()pt(‘d 
at the Springfield Convention, but exeu.sed himself by sjiying tlmt 
he w'as not there wdien they were adopted, but had gone to Tazewell 
court in order to avoid being present at the Convention. He saw 
them published as having been adopted at Springfield, and so did I, 
and he knew that if there was a mistake in regard to them, that I 
had nothing under heaven to do with it. Besides, you find that in 
all these northern counties whewi the Republican candidates are run- 
ning pledged to him, that the Conventions which nominated them 
adoi)t(‘d that identical platform. 

One cardinal point in that platform which he shrinks from is this : 
that there shall be no more Slave States admitted into the Union, 
even if the people want them. Lovejoy stands pledged against the 
admission of any more Slave States. [Voices: “ Bight, so dowe.”J 
So do you, you say. Farnsworth stands pledged against the admis- 
sion of any more Slave States. \V’ash])urne stands pledged the 
same w'ay. The candidate for the Legislature who is running on 
Lincoln’s ticket in Henderson and Warren, stands committed by his 
vote in the Legislature to the same thing; and T am informed, but 
do not know of the fact, that your candidate here is also so pledged. 
[Voices: “ Hurrah for him! good!”] 

Now, you Republicans all liurrah for him, and for the doctrine 
of “no more Slave States,” and yet Lincoln tells you that his con- 
science will not permit him to sanction that doctrine, and complains 
because the resolutions I read at Ottawa made him, as a member 
of the party, responsible for sanctioning the doctrine of no moi’e 
Slave States. You are one w'ay, you confess, and he is, or pretends 
to be, the other; and yet you are both governed hy pr Inn i)lv in sup- 
porting one another. If it be true, as [ have shown it is, that the 
whole Republican party in the northern part of the State stands 
committed to the doctrine of no more Slave States, and that this 
same doctrine is repudiated by the Republicans in the other part of 
the State, I wonder whether Mr. Lincoln and his party do not pn'- 
sent the case which he cited from the Scriptures, of a house divided 
against itself which cannot stand! 

I desire to know what are Mr. Lincoln’s principles and the prin- 
ciples of his party? I hold, and the party with which I am iden- 
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tilled liolds, that the people of each State, old and new, have the 
light to decide the slavery question for themselves ; and when I 
used the remark that I did not care whether slavery was voted up 
or down, I used it in the connection that I was for allowing Kansas 
to do just as she pleased on the slavery question. I said that I 
did not care whether they voted slavery up or down, because they 
had the right to do as they pleased on the question, and therefore 
my action would not be controlled by any such consideration. Why 
cannot Abraham Lincoln, and the party with which he acts, speak 
out their principles so that they may be understood? Why do they 
claim to be one thing in one part of the State, and another in the 
other part? Whenever I allude to the Abolition doctrines, which 
he considers a slander to be charged with being in favor of, you all 
endorse them, and hurrah for them, not knowing that your candi- 
date is ashamed to acknowledge them. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

I have a few words to say upon the Dred Scott decision, which 
has troubled the brain of Mr. Lincoln so much. lie insists that 
that decision would carry slavery into the Free States, notwithstand- 
ing that the decision says directly the opposite, and goes into a 
long argunumt to make you believe that I am in favor of, and would 
sanction, the doctrine that would allow slaves to be brought here 
and lield as slaves contrary to our Constitution and laws. Mr. 
Lincoln knew better when he asserted this; he knew that one news- 
paper, and, so far as is within my knowledge, but one, ever asserted 
that doctrine, and that I was the first man in either House of pon- 
gress that read that article in debate, and denounced it on the floor 
of the Senate as Revolutionary. When the Washington LJuion^on 
the 17th of last November, published an article to that effect, 1 
branded it at once, and denounced it; and hence the Union has been 
pursuing me ever since. Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, replied to me, 
and said that there was not a man in any of the Slave States south 
of the Potomac River that held any such doctrine. 

Mr. Lincoln knows that there is not a member of the Supreme 
Court who holds that doetrine; he knows that everyone of them, 
as shown by their opinions, holds the reverse. Why this attempt, 
then, to bring the Supreme Court into disrepute among the people? 
Tt looks as if th(;re was an eti'ort being made to destroy public con- 
lldence in the highest judicial tribunal on earth. Suppose he suc- 
(•( (‘ds in destroying public confidence in the court, so that the people 
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will not respect its decisions but will feel at liberty to disregard 
them and resist the laws of the land, what will he have gained? 
lie will have changed the Government from one of laws into that of 
a mob, ill which the strong arm of violence will be substituted for 
the decisions of the courts of justice, lie coni[)lains because 1 did 
not go into an argument reviewing Chief Justice Taney’s opinion, 
and the other opinions of the ditferent judges, to determine whether 
their reasoning is right or wrong on the (jiiestions of law. What 
use w'ould that be? 

lie wants to take an appeal from the Supreme Court to this 
meeting, to determine whether the (piostions of law w'ere decided 
properly. He is going to appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to every town meeting, in the hope that he can excite 
a prejudice against that court, and on the wave of that priijudice 
ride into the Senate of the United States, when he could not get 
there on his own primuples or his. owm merits. Suppose he should 
succeed in getting into the Senate of the United Statc.s, what then 
will he have to do with the decision of the Siijireme Court in the 
Dred Scott case? Can he reverse that decision when In* gets there? 
Can he act upon it? Has the Senate any right to i\*v(‘rse it or re- 
vise it? Ho will not pretend that it has. Then why drag the mat- 
ter into this contest, unless for the purpose of making a false issue, 
by which he c:m direct public attention from the renl issue. 

He has cited General Jackson in justification of the war he is 
making on the decision of the court. Mr. Jjiucoln misunderstands 
the history of the country if he believes there is any parallel iu the 
twe^ cases. It is true that the Supreme Court once decided that if 
a Bank of the United States was a necessary fiscal agent of the 
Government, it was constitutional, and if not, that it was uncon - 
, stitutional, and also, that whether or not it w^as necessary for tluit 
purpose, was a political question for Congress, and not a judicial 
one for the ciourts to determine. Hence the court would not deter- 
mine the bank uneonstitutional. Jackson respected the decision, 
obeyed the law, executed it, and carried it into eficct during its 
* existence; but after the charter of the bank expired, and a propo- 
sition was made to create a new hank. General Jackson said, “ It is 
unnecessary and improper, and therefore T am against it on consti- 
tutional grounds as well as those of expediency.” Is Congress 
bound to pass every Act that is constitutional? WJiy, there are a 
thousand things that are constitutional, but yet are inexpedient and 
unnecessary, and you surely would not vote for them merely be- 
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i;a\i8e yow had the right to? And because General Jackson would not 
do 11 tiling which he had a right to do, but did not deem expedient 
or proper, Mr. Lincoln is going to justify him.self in doing that 
which he hus no right to do. 

I aisk him whether he is not bound to respect and obey the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as well as 1 ? The Constitution has 
created that court to decide all constitutional questions in the last 
resort; and when such decisions have been made, they become the 
law of the land, and you, and he, and myself, and every other good 
citizen, are bound by them. Yet he argues that I am bound by 
their decisions, and he is not. He says that their decisions are 
l)inding on Democrats, but not on Rcpubli(!ans. Are not Republi- 
cans bound by the laws of the land as well as Democrats? And 
when tlie court has lixed the construction of the Constitution on the 
validity of a given law, is not their decision binding upon Republicans 
as well as upon Democrats? Is it possible that you Republicans have 
the right to raise your mobs and oppose the laws of the land and the 
constituted authorities, and yet hold us Democrats bound to obey 
them? 

My time is within half a minute of expiring, and all T have to 
say is, that 1 stand by the laws of the land. 1 stand by the Con- 
stitution as our fathers made it, by the laws as they are enacted, 

and by the decisions of the courts, upon all points within their juris- 
diction as they are pronounced by the highest tribunal on earth; 
and any man who resists these must resort to mob law and violence 
to overturn the government of laws. 
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SIXTH JOINT DEBATE, AT QUINCY. 

October 13, 185S. 

MR. LINCOLN’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : T have had no immediate conference 
with Judge Douglas, but I will venture to say that he and I will 
perfectly agree that your entire silence, both when I speak and 
when he speaks, will be most agreeable to us. 

In the month of May, 1856, the elements in the State of Illinois, 
which have since been consolidated into the Republican party, 
assembled together in a State Convention at Bloomington. They 
adopted at that time what, in political language, is called a plat- 
form. In June of the same year the elements of the Republican 
party in the nation assembled together in a National Convention at 
Philadelphia. They adopted what is called the National Platform. 
In June, 1858, — the present year, — the Republicans of Illinois 
reassembled at Springfield, in State Convention, and adopted again 
their platform, as I suppose not differing in any essential particular 
from either of the former ones, but perhaps adding something in 
relation to the new developments of political progress in the 
country. 

The Convention that assembled in J une last did me the honor, 
if i|^be one, and I esteem it such, to nominate me as their candi- 
date for the United States Senate. I have supposed that, in enter- 
ing upon this canvass, I stood generally upon these platforms. . We 
are now met together on the 18th of October of the same year, only 
four months from the adoption of the last platform, and I am un- 
aware that in this canvass, from the beginning until to-day, any one 
of our adversaries has taken hold of our platforms, or laid his 
finger upon anything that he calls wrong in them. 

In the very first one of these joint discussions between Senator 
Douglas and myself. Senator Douglas, without alluding at all to 
these platforms, or any one of them, of which I have spoken, at- 
tempte(j[ to hold me responsible for a set of resolutions passed long 
before the meeting of either one of these Conventions of which I 
have spoken. And as a ground for holding me responsible for 
these resolutions, he assumed that they had been passed at a State 
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Convention of the Republican party, and that I took part in that 
Convention. It was discovered afterward that this was erroneous, 
tliat the resolutions which he endeavored to hold me responsible for 
had not been passed by any State Convention anywhere, — had not 
been passed at Springfield, where he supposed they had, or assumed 
that they had; and that they had been passed in no Convention in 
which I had tnken part. 

Tlie Judge, nevertheless, was not willing to give up the point 
that he wais endeavoring to make upon me, and he therefore thought 
to still hold me to the point that he was endeavoring to make, by 
showing that the resolutions that he read had been passed at a local 
Convention in the northern part of the State, although it was not a 
local Convention that embraced my residence at all, nor one that 
reached, as I suppose, nearer than one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles of where I was when it met, nor one in which I took 
any part at all. lie also introduced other resolutions, passed at 
other meetings, and by combining the whole, although they were all 
antec(“dent to the two State (Conventions and the one National Con- 
vention I have mentioned, still he insisted, and now insists, as I 
understand, that I am in some way responsible for them. 

At Jonesboro, on our third meeting, 1 insisted to the Judge that 
T was in no way rightfully held responsible for the proceedings of 
this local meeting or Convention, in which L had taken no part, and 
in which I was in no way embraced ; but I insisted to him that if 
he thought 1 was responsible for every man or every set of men ev- 
erywhere, who happen to be my friends, the rule ought to work both 
ways, and he ought to be responsible for the acts and reii^du- 
tions of all men or sets of men who were or are now his supporters 
and friends, and gave him a pretty long string of resolutions, passed 
by men who are now his friends, and announcing doctrines for 
which he does not desire to be held responsible. 

LINCOLN NORTH AND SOUTH. 

This still does not satisfy Judge Douglas. lie still adheres to his ^ 
proposition, that I am responsible for what some of my friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the State have done, but that he is not responsible for 
what his have done. At least, so I understand him. But in addi- 
tion to that, the Judge, at our meeting in Galesburg, last week, 
undertakes to establish that I am guilty of a species of double deal- 
ing with the public; that I make speeches of a certain sort in the 
north, among the Abolitionists, which I would not make in the 
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south, and that I make speeches of a certain sort in the south wliich 
1 would not make in the north. I apprehend, in the course [ have , 
marked out for myself, that I shall not have to dwell at very grc‘at 
length upon this subject. 

As this was done in the Judge’s opening speech at Galesburg, 

I had an opportunity, as I had the middle speech then, of saying 
something in answer to it. He brought forward a quotation or two 
from a speech of mine delivered at Chicago, and then, to contrast 
with it, he brought forward an extract from a speech of mine at 
Charleston, in which he insisted that I was greatly inconsistent, 
and insisted that his conclusion followed, that 1 was playing a 
double part, and speaking in one region one way, and in another 
region another way. I have not time now to dwell on this as long as 
I would like, and wisli only now to requote that portion of my speech 
at Charleston which the Judge quoted, and then make some com- 
ments upon it. This he (piotes from me as being delivered at 
Charleston, and I believe correctly:-— 

“I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have becai, in favor of hrlnj?- 
ing about in any way tb(3 social and political (‘(piality of iho. white and 
black races; that I am not, nor ever have bo(m, in favor of making vot(‘rs 
or jurors of negroes, nor of (pialifying them to hold ollic(', nor to inter- 
marry with white people; and I will say, in addition to this, that tluTO is 
a physical dilferenc(3 between th (3 white and black races which will (sver 
forbid the two races living together on terms of social and political 
equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain to- 
gether there must be the position of superior and inferior, and I, as much 
as any other man, am in favor of having the superior position assigned to 
the white race.” 

This, I believe, is the entire quotation from the Cliarlcston 
speech, as Juds;o Douglas made it. His comments are as fol- 
lows: — 

“ Yes, here you find men who hurrah for Lincoln, and say he is right 
when he discards all distinction between races, or when ho declares tliiit 
file discards the doctrine that there is such a thing as a superior and 
inferior race’ and Abolitionists are required and expect(‘d to vott‘ for .Mr. 
Lincoln because he goes for the equality of races, holding that in the 
Declaration of Independence the white man and negro were declared 
equal, and endowed by divine law with equality. And down bouth, with 
the Old Line AVhigs, with the Kentuckians, the Virginians, and the i en- 
nesseeans, he tolls you that there is a physical difference betwe t n ic 
races, making the one superior, the other inferior, and he is in aNoro 
maintaining the superiority of the white race over the negro. 
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Those are the Judge’s comments. Now, I wish to show you 
that a month, or only lacking three days of a montli, before I made 
the speech at Charleston, which the Judge quotes from, he had 
himself heard me say substantially the same thing. It was in our 
first meeting at Ottawa — and I will say a word about where it was, 
and the atmosphere it was in, after awhile — but at our first meet- 
ing, at Ottawa, T read an extract from an old speech of mine, 
made nearly four years ago, not merely to show my sentiments, but 
to show that my sentiments were long entertained and openly ex- 
pres.sed; in which extract I expressly -declared that my own feelings 
would not admit a social and political equality between tlie white 
and black races, and that even if my own feelings would admit 
of it, I still knew that the public sentiment of the country 
would not, and that such a thing was an utter impossibility, 
or substantially tluit. That extract from my old speech, the 
reporters, by some sort of accident passed over, and it was not 
reported. I lay no blame upon anybody. [ suppose they thought 
that 1 would hand it over to them, and dropped reporting while I 
w.is reading it, but afterward went away without getting it from 
me. At the end of that quotation from my old speech, which I 
leul at Ottawa, L made the comments which were reported at that 
tluie, and which I will now read, and ask you to notice how very 
nearly they are the same as Judge Douglas says were delivered by 
me, down in Egypt. After reading, I added these words : — 

“Now, f^enth'men, I do n’t want to read at any gr(*ater length ; but this 
is the Iruii complexion of all I have over said in regard to tho institution 
of slavery or tin; black race, and this is tho wholo of it : anythinj^ tluit 
arguos mo into his idea of porfoct social and political o(iuality with tho 
iKjgro, is but a specious and fantastical arrangommit of words by which 
a man can provi; a horse-chestnut to bo a chestnut horse. I will say hero, 
wliih' upon this subject, that I Ipivo no purpose, directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the States wliere it exists. 1 b(;- 
lieve I have no lawful right to do so, ami 1 have no inclination to do so. I 
have no purpose to introduce ix)litlcal and social equality between the 
white and black races. Tlujre is a physical difference between the two 
which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their livin <4 
together on tlu* footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it b.'- 
comes a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judg(5 
Douglas, am in favor of the race to which I belong, having the superior 
position. I have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, 
notwithstanding all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro 
is not entitled to all the rights enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,— the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of luippiness. I 
hold that he is as much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with 
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Judge Douglas that he is not my equal in many respects, certainly not in 
color, perhaps not in intellectual and moral endowments ; but in the right 
to eat the bread, without the leave of anybody else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equal, and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of 
every living man.” 

I have chiefly introduced this for the purpose of meeting the 
Judge’s charge that the quotation he took from my Charleston 
speech was what I would say down South among the Kentuckians, 
the Virginians, etc. , but would not say in the regions in which was 
supposed to be more of the Abolition element. I now make this 
comment: That speech from which 1 have now read the quotation, 
and which is there given correctly — perhaps too much so for good 
taste ~ was made away up North in the Abolition District of tliis 
State pur cxcdlencr, in the Lovejoy District,— in the ‘personal pres- 
ence of Lovejoy, for he was on the stand with us when I made it. 
It had been made and put in print in that region only three days 
less than a month before the speech made at Charleston, the like 
of which Judge Douglas thinks I would not make wIhto there was 
any Abolition element. 1 only refer to this matter to say that I 
am altogether unconscious of having attempted any double-dealing 
anywhere, that upon one occasion 1 may say one thing, and leave 
other things unsaid, and vice veraa ; but that I have said anything 
on one occasion that is inconsistent with what I have said else- 
where, I deny, — at least I deny it so far as the intention is (;on- 
cerned. 1 find that t have devoted to this topic a larger j)ortioii 
of my time than I had intended. I wished to show, but 1 will pass 
it upon this occasion, that in the sentiment I have occasionally 
advanced upon the Declaration of lnde})endence, 1 am entirely 
borne out by the sentiments advanced by our old Whig leader, 
Henry Clay, and I have the book here to show it from; but because 
I have already occupied more time than I intended to do on that 
topic, I pass over it. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

At Galesburg, I tried to show that by the Bred Scott decision, 
pushed to its legitimate consequences, slavery would be established 
in all the States as well as in the Territories. I did this because, 
upon a former occasion, I had asked Judge Douglas whether, if 
the Supreme Court should make a decision declaring that the States 
had not the power to exclude slavery from their limits, he would 
adopt and follow that decision as a rirle of political action; and 
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because be had not directly answered that question, but had merely 
contented himself with sneering at it, I again introduced it, and 
tried to show tliat the conclusion that I stated followed inevitably 
and logically from the proposition already decided by the court. 
Judge Douglas had the privilege of replying to me at Galesburg, 
and again he gave me no direct answer as to whether he would or 
would not sustain such a decision if made. [ give him this third 
chance to say yes or no. lie is not obliged to do either, — proba- 
bly he will not do either; but I give him the third chance. I tried 
to show then tlnit this result, this conclusion, inevitably followed 
from the point already decided by the court. The Judge, in his 
reply, again sneers at the thought of the court making any such 
decision, and in the course of his remarks upon this subject uses 
the language which I will now read. Speaking of me, the Judge 
says: “He goes on and insists that the Dred Scott decision would 
carry slavery into the Free Stales, notwithstanding the decision 
itself says the contrary.” And he adds: “Mr. ]iin(5oln knows that 
there is no member of the Supreme Court that holds that doctrine. 
He knows that every one of them in their opinions held the 
reverse. ” 

I especially introduce this subject again, for the purpose of 
saying that [ have the Dred Scott decision here, and I will thank 
Judge Douglas to lay his linger upon the place in the entire opin- 
ions of the court where any one of them “says the contrary.” It 
is very hard to allirm a negative with entire confidence. I say, 
however, that I have examined that decision Avith a good deal of 
care, as a lawyer examines a decision, and, so far as I have Jjeen 
able to do so, the court has nowlnu’e in its opinions said that 
the States have the power to exclude slavery, nor have they 
used other language substantially that. [ also say, so far as [ 
can find, not one of the concurring Judges has said tlnit the States 
can exclude slavery, nor said anything that was substantially 
that. The nearest approach that any one of them has made to 
it, so far as I can find, was by Judge Nelson, and tiie approach 
he made to it was exactly, in substance, the Nebraska bill, — that 
the States had the exclusive power over the question of slavery, 
so far as they are not limited by the Constitution of the United 
States. I asked the question, therefore, if the non-concuiTing 
Judges, McLean or Curtis, had asked to get an express declaration 
that the States could absolutely exclude slavery from their limits, 
what reason have we to believe that it would not have been voted 
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down by the majority of the Judges, just as Chase’s aiiuaulrncrit 
was voted down by Judge Douglas and his compeers when it was 
offered to the Nebraska bill 

WHAT LINCOLN DAllKT). 

Also, at Galesburg, I said something in regard to those Spring- 
field resolutions that Judge Douglas had attempted to use upon me 
at Ottawa, and commented at some length upon the fact that they 
were, as presented, not genuine. Judge Douglas in his reply to me 
seemed to bo somewhat exasperated. He saul he never would have 
believed that Abraham Lincoln, as he kindly called me, would have 
attempted such a thing as I had attempted upon that occa,sion ; and 
among other expressions which he used toward me, was that I dared 
to say forgery, — that I had (himl to say forgery [turning to Jiulgc? 
Douglas]. Yes, Judge, I did dare to say forgery. Diit in this po- 
litical canvass, the Judge ought to remember that T was not the first 
who daird to say forgery. At Jacksonville, Judge Douglas made a 
speech in answer to something said by Judge Trumbull, and at the 
close of what he said upon that subject, lie dtnrd to say that Trum- 
bull had forged his evidence. He said, too, that he should not con- 
cern himself with Trumbull any more, but thereafter he should hold 
liincoln responsible for the slandcu’s upon him. When I met him at 
Charleston after that, although I think that I should not have 
noticed the subject if ho had not said he would hold me responsibhj 
for it, T spread out before him the statements of the evidimce that 
Judge Trumbull had used, and I asked Judge Douglas, piece by 
pieqp, to put his finger iijion one piece of all that evidence that he 
would say was a forgery 1 When T went through with each and 
every piece, .Judge Douglas did not (/arc then to say that any piece 
of it was a forgery. So it seems that there are some things that 
Judge Douglas dares to do, and some that he dares not to do. 

A Voice. — It’s the same thing with you. 

Mr. Lincoln. — Yes. sir, it’s the same thing with me. I do dare 
to say forgery when it’ s true, and do n’t dare to say forgery when 
it’s false. Now I will say here to this audience and to Judge 
Douglas, I have not dared to say he committed a forgery, and I 
never shall until 1 know it ; but I did dare to say — just to suggest 
to the .Judge — that a forgery had been committed, which by his 
own showing had been traced to him and two of his friends. I 
dared to suggest to him that he had expressly promised in one of 
his j)ublic speeches to investigate that matter, and I dared to sug- 
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gest to him that there was an implied promise that when he investi- 
gated it he would make known the result. I dared to suggest to the 
Judge that he could not expect to be quite clear of suspicion of that 
fraud, for since the time that promise was made he had been with 
those friends, and had not kept his promise in regard to the investi- 
gation and the report upon it. I am not a very daring man, but I 
dared that much, Judg(‘, and I am not much scared about it yet. 

When the J udge says he wouldn’t have believed of Abraham 
Lincoln that he would have made such an attempt as that, he r(‘- 
miiuls me of the fact that he entered upon this canvass with l!ie 
purpose to treat me courteously. That touched me somewhat. It 
set me to thinking. I was aware, when it was first agreed t’aat 
Judge Douglas and I wore to have these seven joint discussions, 11.;, t 
they were the successive acts of a drama, — perhaps I sliould say, 
to be enacted not merely in the face of audiences like this, but in the 
face of the nativon, and to some extent, by my relation to him, and 
not from anything in myself, in the face of the world ; and I am 
anxious that they should be conducted with dignity and in the 
good temper which would be befitting the vast audience before 
which it was conducted. 

But when Judge Douglas got home from Washington and made 
his first speech in Chicago, the evening afterward I made some soi t of 
a reply to it. His second speech was made at Bloomington, in which 
he commented upon my speech at Chicago, and said that I had 
used language ingeniously contrived to conceal my intentions, — or 
woi ds to that effect. Now, I understand that tliis is an imputation 
iqjon my veracity and my candor. I do not know what the Jj^ilgo 
understood by it, but in our first discussion, at Ottawa, he led otf 
by charging a bargain, somewhat corrupt iu its character, upon 
Trumbull and myself, — that we had entered into a bargain, one of 
the terms of which was that Trumbull was to Aliolitionize the old 
Democratic party, and I (Lincoln) was to Abolitionizc the old Whig 
party; I pretending to be as good an Old Line Whig as ever. Judge 
Doughis may not understand that he implicated my truthfulness 
and my honor when he said I was doing one thing and pretending 
another; and 1 misunderstood him if ho thought he was treating 
me in a dignified way, as a man of honor and truth, as he now 
claims he was disposed to treat me. Even after that time, at 
Galesburg, when he brings forward an extract from a speech nuide 
at Chicago, and an extract from a speech made at Charleston, to 
prove that I was trying to play a double part, — that I was trying to 
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cheat the public, and get votes upon one set of principles ut one 
place, and upon another set of principles at anotlier place, — I do 
not understand but what he impeaches my honor, my veracity, and 
my candor; and because lie does this, I do not understand that I am 
bound, if I see a truthful ground for it, to kc^ep my hands off of 
him. 

As soon as I learned that Judge Douglas was disposed to treat 
me in this way, I signified in one of my speeches that I should be 
driven to draw upon whatever of humble resources [ might have, 
— to adopt a new course with him. I was not entirely sure that I 
should be able to hold ray own with him, but 1 at least h id tlui pur- 
pose made to do as well as I could upon him ; and now 1 sny that I 
will not be the first to cry “ hold.” I think it origiimted with the 
Judge, and when he quits, T probably will. But T shnll not ask any 
favors at all. 

He asks me, or he asks the audience, if T wish to push this mat- 
ter to the point of personal difiTiculty. T hdl him, no. He did not 
make a mistake, in one of his early speeclies, when he called me an 
“amiable” man, though perhaps he did when he called me an 
“intelligent” man. It really hurts me very much to suppose that 
I have wronged anybody on earth. I again tell him, no ! I very 
much prefer, w^hen this canvass shall be over, however it may result, 
that we at least part without any bitter recollections of personal 
dilficulties. 

Lincoln’s principles “in all their e.vor.mity.” 

The Judge, in his concluding specclii at Galesburg, siiys that I 
was pushing this matter to a personal difficulty, to avoid the respon- 
sibility for the enormity of my principles. I say to the Judge and 
this audience, now, that I will again state oiir principles as well as I 
hastily can, in all their enormit}^, and if the Judge hereafter chooses 
to confine himself to a war upon these principles, he will probably 
not find me departing from the same course. 

We haiVe in this nation this clement of domestic slavery. It is 
Ifmatter of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing clement. It 
is the opinion of all the great men who have expressed an opinion 
upon it, that it i.s a dangerous element. We keep up a contro- 
versy in regard to it. That controversy necessarily springs from 
difference of opinion; and if wo can learn exactly, — can reduce to 
the lowest elements — what that difference of opinion is, we perhaps 
shall be better prepared for discussing the different systems of 
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policy that we would propose in regard to that disturbing element. 

1 suggest that the difference of opinion, reduced to its lowest terms, 
is no other than the difference between the men who think slavery a 
v/rong, and those who do not think it wrong. The Republican 
party think it wrong; we think it is a moral, a social, and a politi- 
cal wrong. We think it is a wrong not confining itself merely to 
the persons or the States where it exists, but that it is a wrong in 
its tendency, to say the least, that extends itself to the existence of 
the w^hole nation. Because we think it wrong, we propose a course 
of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal with it as 
with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its growing any 
larger, and so deal with it that in the run of time there may be some 
promise of an end to it. 

We have a due regard to the actual presence of it amongst us, 
and the dilliculties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and 
all the constitutional obligations thrown about it. I suppose that 
in reference both to its actual existence in the nation, and to our 
constitutional obligations, we have no right at all to disturb it in 
the States where it exists, and we prof(‘ss that we have no more 
inclination to disturb it than we have the right to do it. We go 
further than tliat : wo don’t propose to disturb it, where, in one 
instance, we think the Constitution would permit us. We think 
the Constitution would permit us to disturb it in tlie Districjt of Co- 
lumbia. Still, we do not propose to do that, unless it should be in 
terms which I don’t suppose the nation is very likely soon to agree 
to, — the terms of making the emancipation gradual, and compen- 
sating the unwilling owners. Where we suppose we have the con- 
stitutional right, w^e restrain ourselves in reference to the actual 
existence of the institution and the dilliculties thrown about it. AVe 
also oppose it as an evil so far as it seeks to spread itself. We insist 
on the policy that shall restrict it to its present limits. AVe don’t 
suppose that in doing this we violate anything due to the actual 
presence of the institution, or anything due to the constitutional 
guarantees thrown around it. 

We oppose the Bred Scott decision in a certain way, upon whictf 
I ought perhaps to address you a few words. AV'e do not propose 
that when Dred Scott has been decided to be a slave by that court, 
we, as a mob, will decide him to be free. AA^e do not propose that, 
when any oth(*r one, or one thousand, shall be decided by the court 
to be slaves, we will in any violent way disturb the rights of prop- 
erty thus settled : but we nevertheless do oppose that decision as a 
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political rule which shall be binding on the voter to vote for no- 
body who thinks it wrong : which shall be binding on the members 
of Congress or the President to favor no measure that does not 
actually concur with the principles of that decision. We do not pro- 
pose to be bound by it as a political rule in that way bcciuiso we 
think it lays the foiindatioii, not merely of enlarging and spreading 
out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation for spreading 
that evil into the States themselves. We propose so resisting it as 
to have it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule established 
upon this subject. 

I will add this, that if there be any man who does not bidieve 
that slavery is wrong in the three aspects which I have mentioned, or 
in any one of them, that man is misplaced, and ought to h'ave us. 
While, on the other hand, if there be any man in the Kepublicaii 
party who is impatient over the necessity springing from its actual 
presence, and is impatient of the coiistitutiona,! guaranl(‘(‘s thrown 
around it, and would act in disregard of these, he too Is misplaced, 
standing with us. lie will find his place somewhere else; for we 
have a due regard, so far as W'e are capable of understanding tlniin, 
for all these things. This, gentlemen, as well as I can give it, is a 
plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

THE CONTRARY SENTIMENT. 

I will say now that there is a sentiment in the country contrary 
tome, — a sentiment which holds that slavery is not wu’ong, and 
thenjfore it goes for the policy that docs not propose dealing with it 
as a.,wrong. That policy is the Deim>‘rjitic policy, and that senti- 
ment is the Democratic sentiment. If there be a doubt in the mind 
of any one of this vast audience that this is really the central idea 
of the Democratic party, in relation to the subject, I ask him to 
bear with me while I state a few things tending, as I think, to 
prove that proposition. 

In the first place, the leading man-— I think I may do ray friend 
^ Judge Douglas the honor of calling him such — advocating the pres- 
ent Democratic policy, never himself says it is wrong. Ib^ has the 
high distinction, so far as I know, of never having said slavery is 
either right or wTong. Almost everybody else says one or tin* other, 
but the Judge never does. If there be u man in the Democratic 
party who thinks it is wrong, and yet dings to that party, I sug- 
gest to him, in the first place, that his leader do n’t talk as he does, 
for he never says that it is wrong. 
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In the second place, I suggest to him that if he will examine the 
policy proposed to be carried forward, he will find that he carefully 
excludes the idea tliat there is anything wrong in it. If you will 
examine the arguments that are made on it, you will find that 
every one carefully excludes the idea that there is anything wrong 
in slavery. 

Perhaps that Democrat who says he is as much opposed to 
slavery as I am, will tell me that I am wrong about this. I wish 
him to examine his own course in regard to this matter a moment, 
and then see if his opinion will not be changed a little. You say it 
is wrong; but do n’t you constantly object to anybody else saying 
so? Do you not constantly argue that this is not the right place to 
oppose it ? You say it must not be opposed in the Free States, 
because slavery is not here; it must not be opposed in the Slave 
States, because it is there; it must not be opposed in politics, be- 
cause that will make a fuss ; it must not be opposed in the pulpit, 
because it is not religion. Then where is the place to oppose it? 
There is no suitable place to oppose it. There is no plan in the 
country to oppose this evil overspreading the continent, which you 
say yourself is coming. Frank Blair and Gratz Brown tried to get 
up a system of gradual emancipation in Missouri, had an election in 
August, and got beat, and you, Mr. Democrat, threw up your hat, 
and hallooed “Hurrah for Democracy.” 

So I say, again, that in regard to the arguments that are made, 
when Judge Douglas says he “don’t care whether slavery is voted 
up or voted down,” whether he means that as an individual expres- 
sion of sentiment, or only as a sort of statement of his views on 
national policy, it is alike true to say that he can thus argue log- 
ically if he do n’t see anything wrong in it ; but he cannot say so 
logically if he admits that slavery is wrong. He cannot say that 
he would as soon see a wrong voted up as voted down. 

When Judge Douglas says that whoever or whatever community 
wants slaves, they have a right to have them, he is perfectly logical, 
if there is nothing wrong in the institution; but if you admit that it 
is wrong, he cannot logically say that anybody has a right to do* 
wrong. When he says that slave property and horse and hog 
property are alike to be allowed to go into the Territories, upon the 
principles of equality, he is reasoning truly, if there is no difference 
between them as property; but if the one is property held rightfully, 
and the other is wrong, then there is no equality between the right 
and wrong; so that, turn it in any way you can, in all the argu- 
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ments sustaining the Democratic policy, and in that policy itself, 
there is a careful, studied exclusion of the idea that there is any- 
thing wrong in slavery. 

Let us understand this. I am not, just here, trying to prove 
that we are right, and they are wrong. I have been stating where 
we and they stand, and trying to show what is the real difference 
between us ; and I now say that whenever we can get the question 
distinctly stated, can get all these men who believe that slavery is 
in some of these respects wrong, to stand and act with us in treating 
it as a wrong, — then, and not till then, I think we will in some way 
come to an end of this slavery agitation. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Permit me to say that unless silence 
is observed it will be impossible for me to be heard by this im- 
mense crowd, and my friends can confer no higher favor upon me 
than by omitting all expressions of sipplause or approbation. I 
desire to be heard rather than to be applauded. 1 wisli to address 
myself to your reason, your judgment, your sense of justice, and 
not to your passions. 

I regret that Mr. Lincoln should have deemed it proper for him 
to again indulge in gross personalities and base insinuations in 
regard to the Springfield resolutions. It has imposed upon me the 
necessity of using some portion of my time for the purpose of call- 
ing your attention to the facts of the case, and it will then be for 
yoii^ to say what you think of a man who can predicate such a 
charge upon the circumstances as he has in this. I had seen the 
platform adopted by a Republican Congressional Convention held in 
Aurora, the Second Congressional District, in September, 1854, 
published as purporting to be the platform of the Republican party. 
That platform declared that the Republican party was pledged 
never to admit another Slave State into the Union, and also that it 
was pledged to prohibit slavery in all the Territories of the United 
* States, not only all that we then had, but all that we should there- 
after acquire, and to repeal unconditionally the Fugitive-Slave law, 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and prohibit the slave- 
trade between the different States. These and other articles against 
slavery were contained in this platform, and unanimously adopted 
by the Republican Congressional Convention in that District. I 
had also seen that the Republican Congressional Conventions at 
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Rockford, in the First District, and at Bloomington, in the Third, 
hud adopted the same platform that year, nearly word for word, 
and had declared it to bo the platform of the Republican party. I 
had noticed that Major Thomas L. Harris, a member of Congress 
from the Springfield District, had referred to that platform in a 
speech in Congress as having been adopted by the first Republican 
State Convention which assembled in Illinois. 

When I had occasion to use the fact in this canvass, I wrote to 
Major Harris to know on what day that Convention was held, and to 
ask him to send me its proceedings. He being sick, Charles IT. 
Laiiphier answered my letter by sending me tiie published proceed- 
ings of the Convention held at Springfield on the Stli of October, 
1854, as they appeared in the report of the Htatv Register. I read 
those resolutions from that newspaper the same as any of you would 
refer back and quote any fact from the files of a newspaper which 
had published it. Mr. Lincoln pretends that after I had so quoted 
those resolutions he discovered that they had never been adopted at 
Springfield. He does not deny their adoption by the Republican 
party at Aurora, at Bloomington, and at Rockford, and by nearly 
all the Republifean County Conventions in Northeiyi Illinois where 
his party is in a majority, but merely because they were not adopted 
on the on which I said they were, 1^ chooses to quibble 

about the place rather than meiit and discuss the merits of the reso- 
lutions themselves, I stated when I quoted them that \ did so from 
the Sf((te Register. I gave my authority. Lincoln betieved at the 
time, as he has since admitted, that they had been adopted at 
Springfield, as published. Does he believe now that I did not^tcll 
the truth when I quoted those resolutions? He knows, in his heart, 
that I quoted tlife in good faith beli^vin^at the time that they 
had been adopted at Springfield. I would consider myself an 
infamous wretch, if, under suc*h circumstances, I could charge any 
man with being a party to a trick or a fraud. And I will tell 
him, too, that it will not do to charge a forgery on Charles II. 
Lanphicr or Thomas L. Harris. No man on earth, who knows 
them, and knows Lincoln, would take his oath against their word. 
There are not two men in the State of Illinois who have higher 
characters for truth, for integrity, for moral character, and for eleva- 
tion of tone, as gentlemen, 'than Mr. Lanphier and Mr. Harris. 
Any man who attempts to make such charges as Mr. Lincoln has 
indulged in against them, only proclaims himself a slanderer. 

I will now show you that I stated with entire fairness, as 
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soon as it was made known to me, that there was a mistake about 
the spot where the resolutions had been adopted, although their 
truthfulness, as a declaration of the principles of the Republican 
party, had not been, and could not be, questioned. I did not wait for 
Lincoln to point out the mistake, but the moment I discovered it, T 
mtide a speech, and published it to the world, correcting the error. 
I corrected it myself, as a gentleman and an honest man, and as I 
always feel proud to do when I have made a mistake. I wish Mr. 
Lincoln could show that he has acted with ecpial fairness and truth- 
fulness when I have convinced him that he has been mistaken. I 
will give you an illustration to show you how he acts 'in a similar 
case: In a speech at Springfield, he charged Chief Justice Taney 
and his associati^s. President Pierce, President Buchanan, and my- 
self, with having entered into a conspiracy at the time the Nebraska 
bill was introduced, by which the Bred Scott decision was to be 
made by the Supremo Court, in order to enrry slavery everywhere 
under the Constitution. I called his attention to the fact that at the 
tunc alluded to, to wit, the introduction of the Nebraska bill, it was 
not possible that such a conspiracy could have iieen entered into, 
for the reason that the Bred Scott case had never b^en taken before 
the Supreme Court, and was not taken before it for a yciir after; 
and I asked him tos^take back that charge. Bid he do it? I 
showed him that it was impossible that- the charge could be true; I 
proved it by tlui record; and T then called upon him to retract his 
false charge.' What was his answer? Instead of coming out like 
an honest man and doing so, he reiterated the charge, and said that 
if tlj^e case had not gone up to the Supreme Court from the courts 
of Missouri at the timq, he changed that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court entered into*tJji|^onspiracy, yet, that thJre was an under- 
standing with the Democratic owners of Bred Scott that they would 
take it up. 

I have since asked him who the Democratic owners of Bred Scott 
were, but he could not tell, and why? Because there were no such 
Democratic owners in existence. Bred Scott at the time was owned 
' by the Rev. Dr. Chaffee, an Abolition member of Congress, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in right of his wife. He was owned by 
one of Lincoln’s friends^, and not by Democrats at all; his case was 
conducted in court by Abolition lawyers, so that both the prosecu- 
tion and the defense were in the hands of the Abolition political 
friends of Mr. Lincoln. Notwithstanding' I thus proved by the 
record that his charge against the Supreme Court was false, instead 
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of taking it back, he resorted to another false charge to sustain the 
infamy of it. He also charged President Buchanan with having 
been a party to the conspiracy. I directed his attention to the fact 
that the charge could not possibly be true, for the reason that at 
the time specified, Mr. Buchtinan was not in America, but was three 
thousand miles off, representing the United States at the Court of 
St. James, and had been there for a year previous, and did not re- 
turn until three years afterward. Yet I never could get Mr. Lincoln 
to take back his false charge, although I have called upon him over 
and over again. He refuses to do it, and either remains silent, or 
resorts to other tricks to try and palm his slander off on the coun- 
try. Therein you will find the difference between Mr. Lincoln and 
myself. When I make a mistake, as an honest man 1 correct it 
without being asked to do so; but when he makes a false charge, 
he sticks to it, and never corrects it. One word more in regard to 
these resolutions; I quoted them at Ottawa merely to ask Mr. 
Lincoln whether he stood on that platform. That was the purpose’ 
for which I quoted them. I did not think that 1 had a right to put 
idle questions to him, and I first laid a foundation for my questions 
by showing that the principles which I wished him either to affirm 
or deny had been adopted by some portion of his friends, at lenst, 
as their creed. Hence I read the resolutions aad put the questions 
to him; and he then refused to answer th(;m. Subsequently, one 
week afterward, he did answer a part of them, but the others he has 
not answered up to this day. 

THE OTTAWA QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

• 

Now, let me call your attention for a moment to the answers 
which Mr. Lincoln made at Freeport to the questions which I pro- 
pounded him at Ottawa, based upon the platform adopted by a 
majority of the Abolition counties of the State, which now, as then, 
supported him. In answer to my question whether he indorsed the 
Black Republican principle of “no more Slave States,” he answered 
that he was not pledged against the admission of any more Slave 
States, but that he would be very sorry if he should ever be placed 
in a position where he would have to vote on the question ; that he 
would rejoice to know that no more Slave States would be admitted 
into the Union. “But,” he added, “if slavery shall be kept out 
of the Territories during the Territorial existence of any one given 
Territory, and then the people shall, having a fair chance and a 
clear field when they come to adopt the constitution, do such an 
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extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave constitution, uninfluenced 
by the actual presence of the institution among them, T see no alter- 
native, if we own the country, but to admit them into the Union.” 

The point I wish him to answer is this: Suppose Congress should 
not prohibit slavery in the Territory, and it applied for admission 
with a constitution recognizing slavery, then how would he vote? 
Ilis answer at Freeport does not apply to any Territory in America. 
I ask you [turning to LincolnJ, will you vote to admit Kansas into 
•the Union, with just such a constitution as her people want, with 
slavery or without, as they shall determine? He will not answer. 
I have put that question to him time and time again, and have not 
been able to get an answer out of him. I ask you again, Lincoln, 
will you vote to admit New Mexico, when she has the requisite 
population: with such a constitution as her people adopt, either 
recognizing slavery or not, as they shall determine? He will not 
answer. I put the same question to him in reference to Oregon and 
the new States to be carved out of Texas in pursuance of the con- 
tract between Texas and the United States, and he will not answer. 

He will not answer these questions in reference to any Territory 
now in existence, but says that if Congress should prohibit slavery 
in a Territory, and when its people asked for admission as a State, 
they should adopt slavery as one of their institutions, that he sup- 
poses he would have to let it come in. I submit to you whether 
that answer of his to my question does not justify me in saying that 
he has a fertile genius in devising language to conciail his thoughts. 
I ask you whether there is an intelligent man in Aimu’ica who does 
not Jjclieve that that answer v/as made for the purpose of concealing 
what he intended to do. He wished to make the Old Line Whigs be- 
lieve that he would stand by the Compromise Measures of 1850, 
which declared that the States might come into the Union with 
slavery, or without, as they pleased, while Lovejoy and his Aboli- 
tion allies up north explained to the Abolitionists that in taking this 
ground he preached good Abolition doctrine, because his proviso 
would not apply to any terrritory in America, and therefore there 
was no chance of his being governed by it. Tt would have been 
quite easy for him to have said that he would let the people of a 
State do just as they pleased, if he desired to convey such an idea. 
Why did he not do it? He would not answer my question directly, 
because up north, the Abolition creed declares that there shall be no 
more Slave States, while down south, in Adams County, in Coles, 
and in Sangamon, he and his friends are afraid to advance that doc- 
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trine. Therefore, he gives an evasive and equivocal answer, to be 
construed one way in the south and another way in the iiortli, which, 
when analyzed, it is apparent is not an answer at all with reference 
to any Territory now in existence. 

Mr. Lincoln complains tliat in my speech the other day at 
Oalesburg [ read an extract from a speech delivered by him at 
Chicago, and then another from his speech at Charleston, and com- 
pared them, thus showing the people that he had one set of princi- 
])les in one part of the State, and another in the other part. And 
liow (loos he answau* that charge? Why, he quotes fnmi his 
Charleston speech as I quoted from it, and then ([notes another 
extract from a si)eech which he made at another place, which he 
says is the same as the extract from his speech at (hiarhvston; ])ut 
he does not quote the extract from his Chicago speech, upon which 
I convicted him of double-dealing. 1 ([noted from his Chicago 
speech to prove that he h(‘Id one set of principles up north among 
the Abolitionists, and from his Charleston sp(3ech to prove that he 
held another set down at Charleston and in southern Illinois. In 
his answ(n’ to this charge, he ignores entirely his Chicago sp(‘ech, 
and merely argues that he said the same thing which he said at 
Charleston at another place. If he did, it follows that he has twice 
instead of once, held one creed in one part of the State, and a dif- 
ferent creed in another part. Up at Chicago, in the opening of the 
campaign, he reviewed my reception speech, and undertook to an- 
swer my argument attacking his favorite doctrine of negro equality. 
I had shown that it was a falsification of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to pretend that that instrument applied to and included 
negroes in the clause declaring that all num are created equal. 
What was Lincoln’s reply? I will read from his Chicago speech 
and the one which he did not quote, and dare not quote, in this part 
of the State. He said : — 

“ I should like to know, if taking this old Declaration of Indopcndenco, 
which declares that all men are e([ual upon priiici[)le, and making excep- 
tions to it, when? will it stoj)? If one man says it d(jes not mean a n(‘gro, 
why may not another man say it does not mean another man? If that 
declaration is not the truth, let us get the Statute book in which we find 
it, and tear it out.” 

There you find that Mr. Lincoln told the Abolitionists of Chicago 
that if the Declaration of Independence did not declare that the 
negro was created by the Almighty the equal of the white man, that 
you ought to take that instrument and tear out the clause which 
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says that all men were created equal. But let me call your atten- 
tion to another part of the same speech. Yon know that in his 
Charleston speecli, an extract from which he has read, he declared 
that the negro belongs to an inferior race, is physically inferior to 
the white man, and should always be kept in an inferior position, 
t will now read to you what he said at Chicago on that point. In 
concluding his speech at that place he remarked: — 

“My friends, 1 liavo d<;tained you about as loii" as T desire to do, and I 
have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the 
other man, this race, and that race, and the other race being inferior, and 
therefore they must be placed in an inferior position, discarding our stand- 
ard that we have left us. Let us discard all the.se things, and unite as one 
people throughout this land until we shall once more stand up declaring 
that all men arc created equal.” 

Thus yon see that when addressing the Chicago Abolitionists he 
declared that all distinctions of race must be discarded and blotted 
out, because the negro stood on an C(iual footing with the. white 
man; tliat if one man said the Declaration of Independence did not 
mcau a ii(‘gro when it declared all men created c{pial, that another 
man would say tliat it did not mean another man; and hence we 
ought to discard all dilTercnce between the negro race and all otlier 
races, and declare them all created equal. Did old Gicldings, when 
he cjune down among you four years ago, preach more radical Abo- 
litionism than this? Did Lovejoy, or Lloyd Garrison, or Wendell 
Phillips, or Fred Douglass ever take higher Abolition grounds than 
that? Lincoln told you that T had charged him with getting up 
these personal attacks to conceal the enormity of his principles, and 
then* commenced talking about something else, omitting to quote 
this part of his Chicago speech which contained the enormity of his 
principles to which I alluded. He knew that 1 alluded to his negro- 
c{piality doctrines when I spoke of the enormity of his principles, 
yet he did not find it convenient to answer on that point. Having 
shown you what he said in his Chicago speech in reference to ne- 
groes being created equal to white men, and about discarding all 
llistinctions between the two races, 1 will again read to you what he 
said at Charleston : — 

“I will .say then, that 1 am not nor ever have been in favor of bringing 
about in any way, the social and political equality of the white and black 
races; that I am not nor ever have been in favor of making voters of the 
free negroes, or iurors, or qualifying them to hold office, or having them 
to marry with white people. I will say in addition, that there i.s a phy- 
sical difference between the white and black races, which I siipi)osc, will 
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for(‘ver forbid the two races living together upon terms of social and po- 
litical equality, and inasmuch as they cannot so live, that while they do 
remain together there must be the position of superior and inferior, 
and f as much as any other man am in favor of the superior position be- 
ing assigned to the white man.” 

A Voice, — That’s the doctrine. 

Mr, Douglas. — Yes, sir, that is good doctrine; but Mr. Lin- 
coln is afraid to advocate it in the latitude of Cliicago, where he 
hopes to get his votes. It is good doctrine in the anti-Abolition 
counties for him, and his Chicago speech is good doctrine in the 
Abolition counties. I assert, on the authority of these two speeches 
of Mr. Lincoln, that he holds one set of principles in the Abolition 
counties, and a dilfereiit and contradictory set in the other counties. 

I do not question that he said at Ottawa what he quoted ; but that 
only convicts him further, by proving that he has twice contradicted 
himself, instead of once. Let me ask him why ho cannot avow his 
principles the same in the north as in the south, — the same in 
every county, — if he has a conviction that they are just? But I 
forgot, — he would not be a llepublicaii, if his principles would ap- 
ply alike to every part of the country. The party to which he be- 
longs is bounded and limited by geographical lines. With their 
principles, they cannot even cross the Mississippi River on your 
ferry-boats. They cannot cross over ,.the Ohio into Kentucky. 
Lincoln himself caynot visit the land of his fathers, the scenes of 
his childhood, the graves of his ancestors, and caiTy his Abolition 
principles, as he declared them at Chicago, with him. 

This Republican organization appeals to the North against the 
South; it appeals to Northern passion, Northern prejudice, and 
Northern ambition, against Southern people, Southern States, and 
Southern institutions, and its only hope of success is by that ap- 
peal. Mr. Lincoln goes on to justify himself in making a war 
upon slavery upon the ground that Frank Blair and (Iratz Brown 
did not succeed in their warfare upon the institutions in Missouri. 
Frank Blair was elected to Congress in 1856, from the State of 
Missouri, as a Buchanan Democrat, and he turned Fremoiiter after* 
the people elected him, thus belonging to one party before his elec- 
tion, and another afterward. What right then had he to expect, 
after having thus cheated his constituency, that they would sup- 
port him at another election? Mr, Lincoln thinks that it is his 
duty to preach a crusade m the Free States against slavery, because 
it is a crime, as he believes, and ought to be extinguished, and 
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because the people of the Slave States will never abolish it TIow 
is he going to abolish it? Down in the Southern part of the State 
he take,! the ground openly that he will not interfere with slavery 
where it exists, and ssiys that he is not now and never was in fiivor 
of interfering with slavery where it exists in the Stiites. Well, if 
he is not in favor of that, how does he exireet to bring slavery in 
a course of ultimate extinction? How can he extinguish it in 
Kentucky, in Virginia, in all the Slave States by his policy, if ho 
will not pursue a policy which will interfere with it in the 
States where it exists? In his speech at Springfuild before the 
Abolition, or Kepublican, Convention, he declared his hostility to 
liny more Slave States in this language: — 

“Under tlio operation of that policy the a^ntation has not only not 
ceased, bul has constantly augmented. In myoi>inion, it will not a.‘ase, 
until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house dividinl 
against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this Government cannot endure por- 
maiiently, half Slave and half Free. 1 do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved, 1 do not expect the house to fall ; but 1 do expect it will cease to bo 
cliVKh'd. Jt will become all one tiling, or all the other. Eitlu'r the oppo- 
iKMits oi slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it whore the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, or its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States,— old as well as new, North as well as South. 

• 

Mr. Lincoln there told his Abolition friends that this Govern- 
ment could not endure permanently, divided into Free and Slave 
States as our fathers made it, and that it must become all Free or 
all ^ave ; otherwise, that the Government could not exist. IFow 
then does Lincoln propose to save the Union, unless by compelling 
all the States to become Free, so that the house shall not be divided 
against itself ? He intends making them all Free ; he will preserve 
the Union in that way ; and yet he is not going to interfere with 
slavery where it now exists. How is he going to bring it about? 
Why, he will agitate, he will induce the North to agitate, until the 
bouth shall be worried out and forced to abolish slavery, jjet us 
examine the policy by which that is to be done. He first tells you 
that he would prohibit slavery everywhere in the Territories. He 
would thus confine slavery within its present limits. When he thus 
gets it confined, and siirroanded, so that it cannot spread, the nat- 
ural laws of increase will go on until the negroes will be so plenty 
that they cannot live on the soil. He will hem them in until 
starvation seizes them, and by starving them to death, he will put 
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slavery in the course of ultimate extinction. If he is not going to 
interfere with slavery in the States, but intends to interfere and 
prohibit it in the Territories, and thus smother slavery out, it 
naturally follows that ho can extinguish it only by extinguishing 
the negro race; for his policy would drive them to starvation. This 
is the humane and Christian remedy that he proposes for the great 
crime of slavery ! 

“WILL NOT ARGUE THE QUESTION.” 

He tolls you that I will not argue the question whether slavery 
is right or wrong. 1 tell you why I will not do it. I hold that, 
under the Constitution of the United States, eacli State of tliis 
Union has a right to do as it pleases on the subject of slavery. In 
Illinois we have exercised that sovereign right by prohibiting slavery 
within our own limits. I approve of that line of policy. AVe have 
performed our whole duty in Illinois. AVe have gone as far iis we 
have a right to go under the Constitution of our common country. 
It is none of our business whether slavery exists in Alissoiiri or not. 
Missouri is a sovereign State of this Union, and has the same right 
to decide the slavery question for herself that Illinois has to decide 
it for herself. Hence I do not clioose to occupy the time allotted 
to me in discussing a question that we have no right to act upon. 

I thought that you desired to hear, us upon those questions 
coming within our constitutional power or action. Lincoln will 
not discuss these. AVhat one question has he discussed that comes 
within the power or calls for the action or interference of a United 
States Senator? lie is going to discuss the rightfulness of slavery 
when Congress cannot act upon it either way. He wishes to dis- 
cuss the merits of the Dred Scott decision when, under the Con- 
stitution, a senator has no right to interfere with the decision of 
judicial tribunals. He wants your exclusive attention to two ques- 
tions that he has no power to act upon ; to two questions, tiiat he 
could not vote upon if he was in Congress; to two questions that 
are not practical, — in order to conceal from your attention other 
questions which he might be required to vote upon should he ever* 
become a member of Congress. 

lie tells you that he does not like the Dred Scott decision. 
Suppose he does not, how is he going to help himself ? He says 
that he will reverse it. How will he reverse it? I know of but 
one mode of reversing judicial decisions, and that is by appealing 
from the inferior to the superior court. But I have never yet 
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learned how or where an appeal could be taken from the Supreme 
Court cf the United States! The Dred Scott decision was pro- 
nounced by the highest tribunal on earth. From that decision 
there is no appeal, this side of Heaven. Yet, Mr. Lincoln says 
lie is going to reverse that decision. By what tribunal will he 
reverse it? Will he appeal to a mob? Does he intend to appeal 
to violence, to Lynch law? W'ill he stir up strife and rebellion in 
the land, and overthrow the court by violence? He docs not deign 
to tell you how he will reverse the Dred Scott decision, but keeps 
appealing each dc.y from the Supreme Court of the United States 
to political meetings in the country. He wants me to argue with 
you the merits of each point of tlnit decision before this political 
meeting. 

I say to you, with all due respect, that T choose to abide ])y the 
decisions of the Supreme Court as they are pronounced. It is not 
for me to inquire, after a decision is made, whether 1 like it in all 
the points or not. When I used to practice law with liincoln, I 
never kiKiw him to be beat in a cas(5 that he did not get mad at the 
judge, and talk about appealing; and wlnm I got beat, T generally 
thought the court was wrong, but f never dreamed of going out of 
the court-house and making a stump speech to the people against 
the judge, m(;rely because I had found out that 1 did not know the 
law as ■well as he did. If the decision did not suit me, T appealed 
until I got to tile Supreme Court; and then if tliat (!Ourt, the high- 
est tribunal in the world, decided against me, T Avas satisfied, 
because it is the duty of cATry law-abiding man to obey the con- 
stitutions, the laws, and the constituted authorities. He who 
attempts to stir up odium and rebellion in the country against the 
constituted authorities, is stimulating the passions of men to resort 
to violence and to mobs instead of to the law. Hence, T tell you 
that I take the decisions of the Supremo Court as the law of the 
land, and I intend to ol^ey them as such. 

But Mr. Lincoln says that I will not answer his question as to wh.at 
I would do in the event of the court making so ridiculous a decis'on 
*as he imagines they woiikl by deciding that the Free State of Illi- 
nois could not prohibit slavery within her own limits. I told him 
at Freeport why I would not answer such a question. I told him 
that there was not a man possessing any brains in America, hnvyer 
or not, who ever dreamed that such a thing could ])c done. I told 
him then, as I do now, that by all the principh's set forth in the 
Dred Scott decision, it is impossible. I told him then, as I do 
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now, that it is an insult to men’s understanding, and a gross 
calumny on the court, to presume in advance that it was going to 
degrade itself so low as to make a decision known to be in direct 
violation of the Constitution. 

A Voice. — The same thing was said about the Bred Scott decis- 
ion before it passed. 

Mr. Douglas . — Perhaps you think that the court did the same 
thing in reference to the Dred Scott decision : I have heard a man 
talk that way before. The principles contained in the Dred Scott 
decision had been afllrmed previously in various otiier decisions. 
What court or judge ever held that a negro was a* citizen? The 
State courts had decided that question over and over again, and 
tlie Dred Scott decision on tluit point only affirmed what every 
court in the land knew to be the law. 

But I will not be drawn off into an argument upon the merits of 
the Dred Scott decision. It is enough for me to know that the Con- 
stitution of the United States created the Supreme Court for the 
purpose of deciding all disputed questions touching the true con- 
struction of that instrument, and when such decisions are pronounced, 
they are the law of the land, binding on every good citizen. Mr. 
Lincoln has a very convenient mode of arguing upon the subject.. 
He holds that because he is a Republican that he is not bound by 
the decisions of the court, but that I, being a Democrat, am so 
bound. It may be that Republicans do not hold themselves bound 
by the laws of the land and the Constitution of the country as ex- 
pounded by the courts; it may be an article in the Republican 
creed that men who do not like a decision have a l ight to^rebel 
against it; but when Mr. Lincoln preaches that doctrine, I think he 
will find some honest Republican — some law-abiding man in that 
party — w'ho will repudiate such a monstrous doctrine. The de- 
cision in the Dred Scott case is binding on every American citizen 
alike; and yet Mr. Lincoln argues that the Republicans are not 
bound by it because they are opposed to it, whilst Democrats are 
bound by it, because we will not resist it. A Democrat cannot re- 
sist the constituted authorities of this country; a Democrat is a 
law-abiding man; a Democrat stands by the Constitution and the 
laws, and relies upon liberty as protected by law, and not upon mob 
or political violence. 

I have never yet been able to make Mr. Lincoln understand, nor 
can I make any man who is determined to support him, right or wrong, 
understand how it is that under the Dred Scott decision the people of 
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a Territory, as well as a State, can have slavery or not, just as tlioy 
please. 1 believe that I can explain that proposition to all consli- 
tiition-loviiig, law-abiding men in a way that they cannot fail to 
understand it. Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred 
Scott case, said that, slaves being property, the owner of them has 
a right to take them into a Territory the same as he would any 
other property; in other words, that slave property, so far as the 
riglit to enter a Territory is concerned, stands ou the same footing 
with other property. Suppose we grant that proposition. Then 
any man has a right to go to Kansas and take his property with 
him; but when he gets there, he must rely upon the local law to 
protect his property, whatever it may be. tn order to illustrate 
this, imagine that three of you conclude to go to Kansas. One takes 
$10,000 worth of slave's, another $10,000 worth of liquors, and tlie 
third $10,000 worth of drygoods. When the man who owns the 
dry goods arrives out there and commences selling them, lie finds 
that he is stopped and prohibited from selling until he gets ali(^ens(‘, 
which will destroy all the profits he can make on his goods to pay 
for. When the man with the liquors gets there and tries to sell, he 
finds a Maine liquor law in force which prevents him. Now, of 
what use is his right to go there with his property unless he is pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of that right after he gets there? The man 
who goes there with his slaves finds that there is no law to \)yo- 
tect him when he arrives there. ITe has no remedy if his slaves run 
away to another country; there is no slave code or police regulations; 
and the absence of them excludes his slaves from the Territory just 
as etfectually and as positively as a constitutional proliibition (;ouId. 

Such was the understanding when the Kansns and Nebraska bill 
was pending in Congress, llea<l the speech of Speaker Orr, of South 
Carolina, in the House of Representatives, in 1856, on tlie Kiinsas 
question, and you will find that he takes the ground that while the 
owner of a slave has a right to go into a Territory and carry his 
slaves with him, that he cannot hold them one day or hour unless 
there is a slave code to protect him. He tells you that slavery 
Vould not exist a day in South Carolina, or in any other State, un- 
less there was a friendly people and friendly legislation. Read tlui 
speeches of th it giant in intellect, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
and you will find them to the same effect. Read the speeches of 
Sara Smith, of Tennessee, and of all Southern men and you will find 
that they all understood this doctrine then as wc understand it 
now. 
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Mr. Lincoln cannot be made to understand it, however. Down 
at Jonesboro, he went on to argue that if it be the law that a man 
has a right to take his slaves into territory of the United States 
under the Constitution, that then a member of Congress was per- 
jured if he did not vote for a slave code. I ask him whether the 
decision of the Supreme Court is not binding upon him as well as 
on me? If so, and he holds that he would be perjured if he did not 
vote for a slave code under it, 1 ask him whether, if elected to 
Congress, he will so vote? I have a right to his answer, and I will 
tell you why. JIc put that question to me down in Egypt, and did 
it with an air of triumph. Tliis was about the form of it; “In the 
event that a slave-holding citizen of one of the Territories should 
need and demand a slave code to protect his slaA^es, will you vote for 
it? ” I answered him that a fundamental article in the Democratic 
creed, as put forth in the Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati platform, 
was non-intervention by Congress with slavery in tlie States and 
Territories, and hence that I would not vote in Congress for any 
code of laws, either for or against slavery, in any Territory. I will 
leave the people perfectly free to decide that question for them- 
selves. 

Douglas’s democracy disputed. 

Mr. Lincoln and the Washington Union both think this a mon- 
strous bad doctrine. Neither Mr. Lincoln nor tlie Washington 
Union lik(‘S my Freeport speech on that subject. The Union in a 
late number, has been reading me out of the Democratic party be- 
cause I hold that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, 
have the right to liave slavery or not, as they please. It haft de- 
voted three and a half columns to prove certain propositions, one of 
which I will read. It says: — 

“We propose to show that Judge Douglas’s action in 1850 and 1854 was 
taken with especial reference to the announcement of doctrine and pro- 
gramme which was made at Freeport. The declaration at Freeport was, 
that ‘in his opinion the people can, by lawful means, e.KCliide slavery 
from a Territory before it comes in jis a State; ’ and he declared that his^ 
competitor had ‘ heard him argue the Nebraska bill on that principle all 
over Illinois in 1854, 1855, and 1856, and had no excuse to pretend to hav(i 
any doubt upon that subject.”’ 

The Washington Union there charges me^with the monstrous 
crime of now proclaiming on the stump the same doctrine that I 
carried out in 1850, by supporting Clay’s Compromise Measures. 
The Union also charges that I am now proclaiming the same doctrine 
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that I did in 1854 in support of the Kansas and Nebraska bill. It 
is shocked that I should now stand where T stood ^ in 1850, when 1 
was supported by Clay, Webster, Cass, and the great men of that 
day, and where I stood in 1854 and 185G, when Mr. Buchanan was 
elected President. It goes on to prove, and succeeds in proving, 
from my speeches in Congress on Clay’s Compromise Measures, that 
I held the same doctrines at that time that I do now, and then 
proves that by the Kansas and Nebraska bill I advanced the same 
doctrine that I now advance. It remarks: — 

“So much for the course taken by Judge Douglas on the Compromises 
of 1850. Tlie record shows, beyond tluj possibility of cavil or dispute, that 
he expressly intended in tho.se bills to give the Territorial l;egislatures 
power to (‘xclude slavery. How .stands his record in the memorable .si‘.ssion 
of 3851, with reference to the Kansas-Nebraska bill its('lf? We shall not 
()V(‘rhaul the votes that were giv(‘n on that notable measure, our space will 
not alford it. We have his own words, however, delivered in his si)eech 
closing the great d<;bate on that bill on the night of March 3, 1854, to show 
that he meant to do in 1854 precisely what he had imant to do in 1858. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill being upon its passage, he said: - 

It then quotes my remarks upon the passage of the bill as 
follows: — 

“ ‘ The principle which we propose to carry into effect by this bill is 
this: That Congress shall neither legislate slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor out of the same; but the-peoi)le shall be left free to regulate 
th(‘ir domestic concerns in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the Unit(‘d States. In order to carry thi.s principle into practical opera- 
tion, it becomes necessary to remove whatever legal ob.stacles might be 
foiled in the way of its free exercise. It is only for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this great fundamental principle of self-government that the bill 
rend(‘rs the eighth section of the Mis.souri Act inoperative and void. 

“ ‘Now, let me ask, will those senators who have arraigned me, or any 
one of them, have the assurance to rise in his place and declare that this 
great principle was never thought of or advocahid as applicable to Terri- 
torial bills, in 1850 ; that, from that session until the present, nobody ever 
thought of incorporating this principle in all new Territorial organiza- 
tions, etc., etc. I will begin with the Compromises of 1850. Any senator 
» who will take the trouble to examine our journals will find that on the 
25th of March of that year I reported from the Committee on Territories 
two bills, including the following measures: the admission of California, a 
Territorial government for Utah, a Territorial government far New Mexico, 
and the adjustment of the Texas boundary. These bills proposed to leave 
the people of Utah and New Mexico free to decide the slavery (piestion for 
themselves, in the precise language of the Nebraska hill now under discussion. 
A few weeks afterward the committee of thirteen took those bills and put 
a “Wafer between them, and reported them back to the Senate as one bill, 
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with some slight amendments. One of these amendments was^ that the 
Territorial Legislatvres should not legislate upon the subject of African slavery. 

I objected to this provision, upon the ground that it subverted the great 
principle of self-government, upon which the bill had been originally framed 
by the Territorial Committee. On the first trial the Senate refused to strike 
it out, but subsequently did so, upon full debate, in order to establish that 
principle as the rule of action in Territorial organizations.’ ” 

The Union comments thus upon my speech on that occasion: — 

“Thus it is seen that, in framing the Nebraska-Kansas ibill, Judge 
Douglas framed it in the terms and upon the. model of those of Utah and 
New Mexico, and that in the debate h(‘ took pains expressly to revive the 
recollection of the voting which had takim place upon amendments affect- 
ing the powers of the Territorial Legislatures over the subject of slavery 
in the bills of 1850, in order to give the same meaning, force, and effect to 
the Nebraska-Kansas bill on this subject as had been given to those of 
Utah and New Mexico.” 

The Union proves the following propositions : First, that I sus- 
tained Clay’s Compromise Measures on the ground that they estab- 
lished the principle of self-government in the Territories. Secondly, 
that I brought in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, founded upon the 
same principles as Clay’s Compromise Measures of 1850; and, 
thirdly, that my Freeport speech is in exact accordance with those 
principles. And what do you think is the imputation that the 
Union casts upon me for all this? It says that my Freeport speech 
is not Democratic, and that I was not a Democrat in 1854 or in 
1850! Now is not that funny? Think that the author of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill was not a Democrat when he introduced it! 
The Union says I was not a sound Democrat in 1850, nor in 1854^ nor 
in 1856, nor am I in 1858, because I have always taken and now 
occupy the ground that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, have the right to decide for themselves whether slavery shall 
or shall not exist in a Territory! I wish to cite, for the benefit of 
the Washington Union and the followers of that sheet, one authority 
on that point, and I hope the autlrority will bo deemed satisfactory 
to that class of politicians. I will read fr^ra Mr. Buchanan’s letter 
accepting the nomination of the Democratic Convention, for the* 
Presidency. You know that Mr. Buchanan, after he was nominated, 
declared to the Keystone Club, in a public speech, that he was no 
longer James Buchanan, but the embodiment of the Democratic 
platform. In his letter to the committee which informed him of 
his nomination accepting it, he defined the meaning of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati platform in these words ; — 
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“ The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, derived 
as it has been from the original and pure fountain of legitimate political 
power, the will of the majority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous 
excitement. This legislation is founded u^wn principles as ancient as free 
government itself, and, in accordance with them, hjis simply declared that 
the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits.” 

Thus you see that James Buchanan accepted the nomination at 
Cincinnati, on the conditions that the people of a Territory, like 
those of a State, should be left to decide for themselves whether 
slavery should or should not exist within their limits. I sustained 
James Buchanan for the Presidency on that platform as adopted at 
Cincinnati, and expounded by himself. He was elected President 
on that platform, and now we are told by the Washington Union 
that no man is a true Democrat who stands on the platform on 
which Mr. Buchanan was 'nominated, and which he has explained 
and expounded himself. We are told that a man is not a Democrat 
who stands by Clay, Webster, and Cass, and the Compromise 
Measures of 1850, and the Kansas and Nebraska bill of 1854. 
Whether a man be a Democrat or not on that platform, I intend to 
stand there as long as I have life. I intend to cling firmly to that 
great principle which declares the right of each State and each 
Territory to settle the question of slavery, and every other domestic 
question, for themselves. I hold that if they want a Slave State, 
they have a right under the Constitution of the United States to 
make it so, and if they want a Free State, it is their right to have it. 

^ut the Union ^ in advocating the claims of Lincoln over me to 
the Senate, lays down two unpardonable heresies which it says I ad- 
vocate. The first is the right of the people of a Territory, the same 
as a State, to decide for themselves the question whether slavery 
shall exist within their limits, in the language of Mr. Buchanan ; 
and the second lis, that a Constitution shall be submitted to the 
people of a Territory for its adoption or rejection before their ad- 
mission as a State undei^Jt. It so happens that Mr. Buchanan is 
pledged to both these heresies, for supporting which the Washington 
Union has read me out of the Democratic church. In his annual 
message he said he trusted that the example of the Minnesota case 
would be followed in all future cases, requiring a submission of the 
Constitution; and in his letter of acceptance, he said that the people 
of a Territory, the same as a State, had the right to decide for 
themselves whether slavery should exist within their limits. 
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Thus you find that this little corrupt gang who control the 
Union and wish to elect Lincoln in preference to me, — because, as 
they say, of these two heresies which I support, — denounce Presi- 
dent Buchanan when they denounce me, if he stands now by the 
principles upon which he was elected. Will they pretend that he 
does not now stand by the principles on which he was elected? Do 
they hold that he has abandoned the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Cin- 
cinnati platform, and his own letter accepting his nomination, all 
of which declare the right of the people of a Territory, the same as 
a State, to decide the slavery question for themselves? I will not 
believe that he has betrayed or intends to betray the platform which 
elected him; but if he does, T will not follow him. I will stand by 
that great principle, no matter who may desert it. I intend to 
stand by it, for the purpose of preserving peace between the North 
and the South, the Free and the Slave States. If each State will 
only agree to mind its own business and let its neighbors alone, there 
will be peace forever between us. 

“forever” free and slave. 

We in Illinois tried slavery when a Territory, and found it was 
not good for us in this climate, and with our surroundings, and 
hence we abolished it." We then adopted a Free State constitution, 
as we had a right to do. In this State we have declared that a 
negro shall not be a citizen, and we have also declared that he shall 
not be a slave. We liad a right to adopt that policy. Missouri has 
just as good a right to adopt the other policy. I am now spenking 
of yights under the Constitution, and not of moral or religious 
rights. I do not discuss the morals of the people of Missouri, but 
let them settle that matter for themselves. I hold that the people 
of the slaveholding States are civilized men as well as ourselves, 
that they bear consciences as wMl as we, and that they are account- 
able to God and their'' posterity, and not to us. It is for them to 
decide, therefore, the moral and religious right of the slavery ques- 
tion for themselves, within their own limits. I assert that they had 
as much right under the Constitution to adopt the system of policy • 
which they have as we had to adopt ours. So it is with every other 
State in this Union. Let each State stand firmly by that great con- 
stitutional right, let each State mind its own business and let its 
neighbors alone, and there will be no trouble on this question. 

If wo will stand by that principle, then Mr. Lincoln will find 
that this Eepublic can exist forever, divided into Free and Slave 
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States, as our fathers made it and the people of each State have 
decided. Stand by that great principle, and we can go on a8 we 
have done, increasing in wealth, in population, in power, and in all 
the elements of greatness, until we shall be the admiration and 
terror of the world. We can go on and enlarge as our population 
increase, require more room, until we make this continent one 
ocean-bound republic. Under that principle the United States can 
perform tliat great mission, that destiny, which Providence has 
marked out for us. Under that principle we can receive with en- 
tire safety that stream of intelligence which is constantly flowing 
from the Old World to the New, filling up our prairies, clearing our 
wildernesses, and building cities, towns, railroads, and other inter- 
nal improvements, and thus make this the asylum of the oppressed 
of the whole earth. We have this great mission to perform, and it 
can only be performed by adhering faithfully to that principle of 
self-government on which our institutions were all established. 

[ repeat that the principle is the right of each State, each Terri- 
tory, to decide this slavery question for itself, to have slavery or 
not, as it chooses; and it does not become Mr. Lincoln, or anybody 
else, to tell the people of Kentucky that they have no consciences, 
that they are living in a state of iniquity, and that they are cher- 
ishing an institution to their bosoms in violation of the law of God. 
Potter for him to adopt the doctrine of “Judge not, lest ye shall 
be judged.” Let him perform his own duty at home, and he will 
have a better fate in the future. I think there are objects of 
charity enough in the Free States to excite the sympathies and open 
the pockets of all the benevolence we have amongst us, without 
going abroad in search of negroes, of whose condition we know 
nothing. We have enough objects of charity at home, and it is 
our duty to take care of our own poor and our own suffering, be- 
fore we go abroad to intermeddle with other peoples’ business. 

My friends, I am told that my time is within two minutes of 
expiring. I have omitted many topics that I would like to have 
discussed before you at length. There were many points touched by 
^Ir. Lincoln that I have not been able to take up for the want of 
time. I have hurried over each subject that I have discussed as 
rapidly as possible, so as to omit but few; but one hour and a half 
is not time sufficient for a man to discuss at length one half of the 
great questions which arc now dividing the public mind. 

In conclusion, I desire to return to you my grateful acknowl- 
edgements for the kindness and the courtesy with which you have 
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listened to me. It is something remarkable that in an audience as 
vast as this, composed of men of opposite politics and views, with 
their passions highly excited, there should be so much courtesy, 
kindness, and respect exhibited, not only toward one another, but 
toward the speakers ; and I feel that it is due to you that I should 
thus express my gratitude for the kindness with which you have 
treated me. 


MR. LINCOLN’S REJOINDER. 

My Friends: Since Judge Douglas has said to you in his con- 
clusion that he had not time in an hour and a half to answer all I 
had said in an hour, it follows of course that I will not be able to 
answer in half an hour all that he said in an hour and a half. 

I wish to return to Judge Douglas my profound thanks for his 
public annunciation here to-day, to be put on record, that his sys- 
tem of policy in regard to the institution of slavery contemplates 
that it shall last forever. We are getting a little nearer the true issue 
of this controversy, and I am profoundly grateful for this one sen- 
tence. Judge Douglas asks you, Why cannot the institution of 
slavery, or rather, why cannot the nation, part Slave and part Free, 
continue as our fathers made it, ftreverf’^ In the lirst place, I in- 
sist that our fathers did not make this nation half Slave and half 
Free, or part Slave and part Free. I insist that they found the in- 
stitution of slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but 
they left it so because they knew of no way to get rid of it at j^hat 
time. 

When Judge Douglas undertakes to say that, as a matter of 
choice, the fathers of the Government made this nation part Slave 
and part Free, he assumes what is historically a falsehood. More than 
that : when the fathers of the Government cut off the source of 
slavery by the abolition of the slave trade, and adopted a system 
of restricting it from the new Territories where it had not existed, 
I maintain that they placed it where they understood, and all sensi- 
ble men understood, it waS in the course of ultimate extinction; and 
when Judge Douglas asks me why it cannot continue as our fathers 
made it, I ask him why he and his friends could not let it remain 
as our fathers made it? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to the institution of 
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slavery, that it shall be placed upon the basis that our fathers 
placed it upon. Mr. Brooks, bf South Carolina, once said, and 
truly said, that when this Government was estiiblished, lio one ex- 
pected the institution of slavery to last until this day, and that the 
men who formed this Government were wiser and better than the 
men of these days; but the men of these days had experience which 
the fathers had not, and that experience had taught them the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin, and this had made the perpetuation of the 
institution of slavery a necessity in this country. Judge Douglas 
could not let it stand upon the basis where our fathers placed it, but 
removed it, and it upon the cotton-gin basis. It is a question, 
therefore, for him and his friends to answer, why they could not let 
it remain where the fathers of the Government originally placed it. 

I hope nobody has understood me as trying to sustain the doc- 
trine that we have a right to quarrel with Kentucky, or Virginia, or 
any of the Slave States, about the institution of slavery, — thus giv- 
ing the Judge an opportunity to make himself eloquent and valiant 
against us in fighting for their rights. J expressly declared in my 
opening speech that I had neither the inclination to exercise, nor the 
belief in the existence of, the right to interfere with the States of 
Kentucky or Virginia in doing as they pleased with slavery or any 
other existing institution. Then what becomes of all his eloquence 
in behalf of the rights of the States, which arc assailed by no living 
man? 

But I have to hurry on, for I have but a half hour. The Judge 
has informed me, or informed this audience, that the Washington 
Union is laboring for my election to the United States Senate. This 
is news to me, — not very ungrateful news either. [Turning to Mr. 
W. H. Carlin, who was on the stand] — I hope that Carlin will be 
elected to the State Senate, and will vote for me. [Mr. Carlin 
shook his head.] Carlin don’t fall in, I perceive, and I suppose he 
will not do much for me; but I am glad of all the support T can get, 
anywhere, if I can get it without practising any deception to obtain 
it. In respect to this large portion of Judge Douglas’s speech in 
• which he tries to show that in the controversy between himself and 
the Administration party he is in the right, I do not feel myself at 
all competent or inclined to answer him. I say to him, ‘ ‘ Give it to 
them, — give it to them just all you can;” and, on the other hand, I 
say to Carlin, and Jake Davis, and to this man Wogley up here in 
Hancock, “Give it to Douglas, — just pour it into him. ” 
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Now, in regard to this matter of the Died Scott decision, I wish 
to say a word or two. After all, the Judge will not say whether, if 
a decision is made, holding that the people of the States cannot ex- 
clude slavery, he will support it or not. He obstinately refuses to 
say what he will do in that case. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court as obstinately refused to say what they would do on this sub- 
ject. Before this 1 reminded him that at Galesburg he said the 
judges had expressly declared the contrary, and you remember that 
in my opening speech I told him I had the book containing that 
decision here, and I would thank him to lay his finger on the place 
where any such thing was said. He has occupied his liour and a 
half, and he has not ventured to try to sustain his assertion. He 
never will . , 

reviirsing decisions. 

But he is desirous of knowing how we are going to reverse the 
Drcd Scott decision. Judge Douglas ought to know how. Did not 
he and his political friends find a way to reverse the decision of that 
same court in favor of the constitutionality of the National Bank ? 
Did n’t they find a way to do it so elfcctually that they have reversed 
it as completely as any decision ever was reversed, so far as its 
practical operation is concerned? And let me ask you did n’t Judge 
Douglas find a way to reverse the decision of our Supreme Court 
when it decided that Carlin’s father — old Governor Carlin — had 
not the constitutional power to remove a Secretary of State? Did 
he not appeal to the “mods,” as he calls them? Did he not make 
speeches in the lobby to show how villainous that decision was, ^and 
how it ought to be overthrown? Did he not succeed, loo, in getting 
an Act passed by the J^egislature to have it overthrown? And 
did n’t he himself sit down on that bench as one of the five added 
judges, who were to overslaugh the four old ones, — getting his 
name of “ Judge in that way, and no other? If there is a villainy 
in using disrespect or making opposition to Supreme Court deci- 
sions, I commend it to Judge Douglas’s earnest consideration. I 
know of no man in the State of Illinois who ought to know so well 
about how much villainy it takes to oppose a decision of the Supreme 
Court as our honorable friend Stephen A. Douglas. 

Judge Douglas also makes the declaration that I say the Demo- 
crats are bound by the Dred Scott decision, while the Republicans 
are not. In the sense in which he argues, 1 never said it; but I will 
tell you what 1 have said and what 1 do not hesitate to repeat to- 
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day. I have said that as the Democrats believe that decision to bo 
correct, and that the extension of slavery is affirmed in the National 
Constitution, they are bound to support it as such; aud I will tell 
you here that G-eneral Jackson once said each man was bound to 
support the Constitution “as he understood it.” Now, Judge 
Douglas understands the Constitution according to the Dred Scoft 
decision, and he is bound to support it as he understands it. T 
understand it anotluir way, and therefore T am bound to support it 
in the way in which I understand it. And as Judge Douglas be- 
lieves that decision to be correct, I will re-make that argument if I 
have time to do so. 

Let me talk to some gentleman down there among you who looks 
me in the face. We will say you are a member of the Territorial 
Legislature, and, like Judge Douglas, you believe that the right to 
take aud hold slaves there is a constitutional right. The first thing 
you do is to swear you will support the Constitution and all rights 
guaranteed therein; that you will, whenever your neighbor needs 
your legislation to support his constitutional rights, not with- 
hold that legislation. If you withhold that necessary legis- 
lation for the support of the Constitution and constitutional 
rights, do you not commit perjury? I ask every sensible man 
if that is not so? That is undoubtedly just so, say what you 
please. Now, that is precisely what Judge Douglas says, that 
this is a constitutional right. Does the J udge mean to say that the 
Territorial Legislature in legislating may, by withholding necessary 
laws, or by passing unfriendly laws, nullify that constitutional right? 
Does he mean to say that? Does he mean to ignore the proposition 
so long and well established in law, that what you cannot do 
directly, you cannot do indirectly? Does he mean that? 

The truth about the matter is this: Judge Douglas has sung 
paeans to his “Popular Sovereignty” doctrine until his Supreme 
Court, co-operating with him, has sipaitted his Squatter Sovereignty 
out. But he will keep up this species of humbuggery about Squat- 
ter Sovereignty. He has at last invented this sort of do-nothing 
* Sovereignty^ — that the people may exclude slavery by a sort of 
‘ ‘ Sovereignty that is exercised by doing nothing at all. Is not 
that running his Popular Sovereignty down awfully? Has it not 
got down as thin as the homoepathic soup that was made by boiling 
the shadow of a pigeon that had starved to death? But at last, 
when it is brought to the test of close reasoning, there is not even 
that thin decoction of it left. It is a presumption impossible 
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in the domain of thought. It is precisely no other than the put- 
ting of that most unphilosophical proposition, that two bodies can 
occupy the same space at the same time. Tlie Bred Scott decision 
covers the whole ground, and while it occupies it, there is no room 
even for the shadow of a starved pigeon to occupy the same 
ground. 

Judge Douglas, in reply to what I have said about having upon 
a previous occasion made the speech at Ottawa as the one he took 
an extract from, nt Charleston, says it only shows that I jltacticed 
the deception twice. Now, my friends, are any of you obtuse 
enough to swallow that? Judge Douglas had said 1 had made a 
speech at Charleston that I would not make up north, and I turned 
around and answered him by showing I hud made that same speech 
up north, — had made it at Ottawa; made it in his hearing; made 
it in the Abolition District, — in Lovejoy’s District, — in the per- 
sonal presence of Lovejoy himself, — in the same atmosphere 
exactly in which I had inade my Chicago speech, of which he com- 
plains so much. 

Now, in relation to my not having said anything about the 
quotation from the Chicago speech: ho thinks tliat is a terrible 
subject for me to handle. Why, gentlemen, I can show you that 
the substance of the Chicago speech I delivered two years ago in 
Egypt, as he calls it. It was down at Springlield. That 
speech is here in this book, and I could turn to it and read it to 
you but for the lack of time. I have not now the time to read it. 
[Voices: “Read it, read it.’’] No, gentlemen, [ am obliged to 
use discretion in disposing most advantageously of my brief time. 
The Judge has taken great exception to my adopting the herefical 
statement in the Declaration of Independence, that “all men are 
created (?qual,” and he has a great deal to say about negro equality. 

I want to say that in sometimes alluding to the Declaration of 
Independence, I have only uttered the sentiments that Henry Clay 
used to hold. Allow me to occupy your time a moment with what 
he said. Mr. Clay was atone time called upon in Indiana, and in 
a way that I suppose was very insulting, to liberate his slaves ; and • 
he made a written reply to that application, and one portion of it is 
in these words : — 

“ What is foundation of this appeal to me in Indiana to liberate the 
slaves under my care in Kentucky? It is a general declaration in the act 
announcing to the world the independence of the thirteen American colo* 
ni(!s, that *mGn an created equal,' Now, as an abstract principle, there w 
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no doubt of the truth of that declaration^ and it is desirable in the original 
construction of society, and in organized societies, to keep it in view as a 
great fundamental principle.” 

When I sometimes, in relation to the organization of new socie- 
ties in new countries, where the soil is clean and clear, insist that 
we should keep that principle in view, Judge Douglas will have 
it that I want a negro wife. He never can be brought to under- 
stand that there is any middle ground on this subject. I have 
lived until my fiftieth year, and have never had a negro woman 
either for a slave or a wife, and I think I can live fifty centuries, 
for that matter, without having had one for either. T maintain 
that you may take Judge Douglas’s quotations from my Chicago 
speech, and from my Charleston speech, and the Galesburg speech, 
— in his speech of to-day, — and compare them over, and I am 
willing to trust them with you upon his proposition that they show 
rascality or double-dealing. I deny that they do. 

THE “SPRINGFIELD” RESOLUTIONS. 

The Judge does not seem at all disposed to have peace, but 
I find he is disposed to have a personal warfare with me. He 
says that my oath would not be taken against the bare word of 
Charles H. Lanphier or Tliomas L. Harris. Well, tliat is altogether 
a matter of opinion. It is certainly not for me to vaunt my word 
against oaths of these gentlemen, but I will tell Judge Douglas 
again the facts upon which I ^Ularvd " to say they proved a forgery. 

I pQinted out at Galesburg that the publication of these resolutions 
in the Illinois State Register could not have been the result of 
accident, as the proceedings of that meeting bore unmistakable 
evidence of being done by a man who him it was a forgery; that 
it was a publication partly taken from the real proceedings of the 
Convention, and partly from the proceedings of a Convention at 
another place, — which showed that he had the real proceedings 
before him, and taking one part of the resolutions, he threw out 
another part, and substituted false and fraudulent ones in their 
stead. I pointed that out to him, and also that his friend Lnn- 
phier, who was editor of the Register at that time and now is, must 
have known how it was done. Now, whether he did it, or got some 
friend to do it for him, 1 could not tell, but he certainly knew all 
about It. I pointed out to Judge Douglas that in his Freeport 
speech he had promised to investigate that matter. Does he now 
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say he did not make that promise? I have a right to ask, whj he 
did not keep it? I call upon him to tell here to-day why he did not 
keep that promise. That fraud has been traced up so that it lies 
between liim, Harris, and Lanphier. There is little room for 
escape for Lanphier. Lanphier is doing the Judge good service, 
and Douglas desires his word to be taken for the truth. He desires 
Lanphier to be taken as authority in what he states in his news- 
paper. He desires Harris to be taken as a man of vast credibility; 
and when this thing lies among them, they will not press it to 
show where the guilt really belongs. Now, as he has said that 
he would investigate it, and implied that he would tell us the result 
of his investigation, I demand of him to tell why he did not inves- 
tigate it, if he did not; and if he did, ichy he won't tell the result. I 
call upon him for that. 

This is the third time that Judge Douglas has assumed that he 
learned about these resolutions by Harris’s attempting to use them 
against Norton on the floor of Congress. I tell Judge Douglas the 
public records of the country show that he himself attempted it 
upon Trumbull a month before Harris tried them on Norton; that 
Harris had the opportunity of learning it from him, rather than he 
from Harris. I now ask his attention to that part of the record 
on the case. My friends, I am not disposed to detain you longer 
in regard to that matter. 

I am told that I still have five minutes left. There is another 
matter I wish to call attention to. Ho says, when he discovered 
there was a mistake in that case, he came forward magnanimously, 
without my calling his attention to it, and explained it. I will tell 
you how he became so magnanimous. When the newspapers of 
our side had discovered and published it, and put it beyond his 
power to deny it, tlien he came forward and made a virtue of neces- 
sity by acknowledging it. Now he argues that all the point there 
was in those resolutions, although never passed at Springfield, is 
retained by their being passed at other localities. Is that true? 
Ho said I had a hand in passing them, in his opening speech, — 
that I was in the Convention and helped to pass them. Do the 
resolutions touch me at all? It strikes me there is some difference 
between holding a man responsible for an act which he has 7iot done, 
and holding him responsible for an act that he has done. You will 
judge whether there is any difference in the spots." And he has 
taken credit for great magnanimity in coming forward and acknowl- 
edging what is proved on him beyond even the capacity of Judge 
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Douglas to deny; and he has more capacity in that way than any 
other living man. 

Then he wants to know,\7hy I won’t withdraw the charge in re- 
gard to a conspiracy to make slavery national, as he has withdrawn 
the one he made. May it please his worship, T will withdraw it 
when it is proven false on me as that was proven false on him. I will 
add a little more than that. I will withdraw it whenever a reason- 
able man shall be brought to believe that the charge is not true. 

I have asked Judge Douglas’s attention to certain matters of fact 
tending to prove the charge of a conspiracy to nationalize slavery, 
and he says he convinces me that this is all untrue because Buchanan 
was not in the country at that time, and because the Dred Scott 
case had not then got into the Supreme Court; and he says that I 
say the Democratic owners of Dred Scott got up the case. I never 
did say that. I defy Judge Douglas to show that I ever said so, 
for 1 7iever uttered it. [One of Mr. Douglas’s reporters gesticulated 
affirmatively at Mr. Lincoln.] I don’t care if your hireling does 
say I did, I tell you myself that I never said the “ Democratic^'' own- 
ers of Dred Scott got up the case. I have never pretended to know 
whether Dred Scott’s owners were Democrats, or Abolitionists, or 
Free-soilers or Border Iluffians. I have said that there is evidence 
about the case tending to show that it was a made up case, for the 
purpose of getting that decision. I have said that that evidence 
was very strong in the fact that when Dred Scott was declared to be 
a slave, the owner of him made him free, showing that he had had 
the case tried and the question settled for such use as could be made 
of tj^at decision ; he cared nothing about the property thus declared 
to be his by that decision. But my time is out and I can say no 
more. 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS’S SPEECH. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: - -It is now nearly four months since 
the canvass between Mr. Lincoln and myself commenced. On the 
16th of June the Republican Convention assembled at Springfield 
and nominated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate for the United States 
Senate, and he, on that occasion, delivered a speech in which he 
laid down what he understood to be the Republican creed, and the 
platform on which he proposed to stand during the contest. 

The principal points in that speech of Mr. Lincoln’s were: First, 
I hat this Government could not endure permanently divided into 
Free and Slave States, as our fathers made it ; that they must all 
become Free or all become Slave ; all become one thing, or all be- 
come the other, — otherwise this Union could not continue to ex- 
ist. I give you his opinions almost in the identical language he 
used. His second proposition was a crusade against the Supremo 
Court of the United States because of the Drcd Scott decision, urg- 
ing as an especial reason for his opposition to that decision that it 
deprived the negroes of the rights and benefits of that clause in the 
Constitution of the United States which guarantees to the citizens 
of each State all the rights, privileges, and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the several ^tates. * 

On the 10th of July I returned home, and delivered a speech to 
the people of Chicago, in which I announced it to be my purpose to 
appeal to the people of Illinois to sustain the course 1 had pursued 
in Congress. In that speech I joined issue with Mr. Lincoln on the 
points which he had presented. Thus there was an issue clear and 
distinct made up between us on these two propositions laid down in 
the speech of Mr. Lincoln at Springfield, and controverted by me in 
my reply to him at Chicago. 

On the next day, the 11th of July, Mr. Lincoln replied to me at 
Chicago, explaining at some length and reaffirming the positions 
which he had taken in his Springfield speech. In that Chicago 
speech he even went further than he had before, and uttered senti- 
ments in regard to the negro being on an equality with the white 
man. He adopted in support of this position the argument which 
[414] 
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Lovejoy and Codding and other Abolition lecturers had made 
familiar in the northern and central portions of the State ; to wit, 
that the DccJaration of Independence having declared all men free 
and ecjual, by divine law, also that negro equality was an inalien- 
able right, of which they could not bo deprived. He insisted, in 
that speech, that the Declaration of Independence included the 
nc^ro in the clause asserting that all men wore created equal, 
and went so far as to say that if one man was allowed to take the 
position that it did not include the negro, others might take the 
position that it did not include other men. He said that all these 
distinctions between this man and that man, this rjico and the other 
race, must be discarded, and we must all stand by the Declaration 
of Independence, declaring that all men were created equal. 

The issue thus being made up between Mr. Ijiiicoln and myself 
on three points, we went before the people of the State. During 
the following seven weeks, between the Chicago speeches and our 
first meeting at Ottawa, he and I addressed large assemblages of the 
people in many of the central counties. In my speeches I confined 
myself closely to those three positions which he had taken, contro- 
verting his proposition that this Union could not exist as our fathers 
made it, divided into Free and 81ave States ; controverting his 
proposition of a crusade against the Supreme Court because of the 
Drcd Scott decision ; and controverting his proposition that the Dec- 
laration of Independence included and meant the negroes as well as 
the white men, when it declared all men to be created e(pial. 
I supposed at that time that these propositions constituted a dis- 
tinct issue between us, and that the opposite positions we had taken 
upon them we would be willing to be held to in every part of the 
State. I never intended to waver ozie hair’s breadth from that 
issue, either in the north or the south, or wherever I should address 
the people of Illinois. I hold that when the time arrives that I 
cannot proclaim my political creed in the same terras, not only in 
the northern, but the southern part of Illinois, not only in the* 
Northern, but the Southern States, and wherever the American flag 
’waves over American soil, that then there must be something wrong 
in that creed j so long as we live under a common Constitution, so 
long as we live in a confederacy of sovereign and equal States, 
joined together as one for certain purposes, that any political creed 
is radically wrong which cannot be proclaimed in every State and 
every section of that Union, alike. 

I took up Mr. Lincoln’s three propositions in my several speeches, 
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analyzed them, and pointed out what I believed to be the radical 
errors contained in them. First, in regard to his doctrine that this 
Government was in violation of the law of God, which says that a 
house divided against itself cannot stand, I repudiated it as a slan- 
der upon the immortal framers of our Constitution. I then said, 
I have often repeated, and now again assert, that in my opinion 
our Government can endure forever, divided into Free and Slhve 
States as our fatliers made it, — each State having the right to pro- 
hibit, abolish, or sustain'slavery, just as it pleases. 

This Government was made upon the great basis of tlie sov- 
ereignty of the States, the right of each State to regulate its own 
domestic institutions to suit itself; and that right was conferred 
with the understanding and expectation that inasmnclu as each 
locality had separate interests, each locality must have difTeient 
and distinct local and domestic institutions, corresponding to its 
wants and interests. Our fathers knew wlien they made the Gov- 
ernment that the laws and institutions which were well adapted to 
the Green Mountains of Vermont were unsuited to the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina. They knew then, as well as we know 
now, that the laws and institutions wdiich would be well adapted to 
the beautiful prairies of Illinois would not be suited to the mining 
regions of California. They knew that in a Republic as broad as 
this, having such a variety of soil, climate, and interest, there must 
necessarily be a corresponding variety of local laws, — the policy 
and institutions of each State ada[)ted to its condition and wants. 
For this reason this Union was establislied on the right of each 
State to do as it pleased on the question of slavery, and every^other 
question ; and the various States were not allowed to complain of, 
much less interfere with, the policy of their neighbors. 

Suppose the doctrine advocated by Mr. Lincoln and the Abo- 
litionists of this day had prevailed when the Constitution was made, 
what would have been the result? Imagine for a moment that Mr. 

♦ Lincoln had been a member of the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that when its members were 
about to sign that wonderful document, he had arisen in that Con- 
vention as he did at Springfield this summer, and, addressing him- 
self to the President, had said, “ A house divided against itself 
cannot stand ; this Government, divided into Free and Slave States 
cannot endure, they must all be Free or all be Slave ; they must all 
be one thing, or all the other, — otherwise, it is a violation of the 
law of God, and cannot continue to exist — suppose Mr. Lincoln 
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had convinced that body of sages that that doctrine was sound, 
what would h ive been the result? Ilemernber that the Union was 
then composed of thirteen States, twelve of which were slavehold- 
ing, and one free. Do you think that the one Free State would 
have outvoted the twelve slaveholding States, and thus have secured 
the abolition of slavery? On the other hand, would not the twelve 
slavelioldiiig States have outvoted the one Free State, and thus have 
fasten(Hl shwery, by a constitutional provision, on every foot of the 
Ameri(5an Republic forever ? 

You see that if this Abolition doctrine of Mr. Lincoln had pre- 
vailed when the Government was made, it would have established 
slavery as a permanent institution in all the States, whether they 
wanted it or not; and the question for us to determine in Illinois 
now, as one of the Free States, is whether or not we are willing, 
having become the majority section, to enforce a doctrine on the 
mino]‘ity whit;h we would have resisted with our hearts’ blood had it 
been attempted on us when we were in a minority. How has the 
South lost her power as the majority section in this Union, and how 
. have the Fr(‘e StnU'S gained it, except under the operation of that 
principle which dechin^s the right of the people of each State and 
each Territory to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way? It was under that principle that slavery was abol- 
ished in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; it was under that principle that 
one half of the slaveholding States became free; it was under that 
principle that the number of Free States increased until, from being 
one out of twelve States, we have grown to be the majority of States 
of the whole Union, with the power to control the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate, and the power, consequently, to elect a Presi- 
dent by Northern votes, without the aid of a Southern Stale. Having 
obtained this power under the operation of that great principle, are 
you now prepared to abandon the principle and declare that merely 
because we have the power you will wage a war against the South- 
ern States and their institutions until you force them to abolish 
* slavery everywhere ? 

After having pressed these arguments home on Mr. Lincoln for 
seven weeks, publishing a number of my speeches, we met at 
Ottawa in joint discussion, and he then began to crawfish a little, 
and let himself down. I there propounded certain questions to him. 

‘ Amongst others, I asked him whether he would vote for the admis- 
sion of any more Slave States, in the event the people wanted them. 

27 
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He would not answer. I then told him that if he did not answer 
the question there, I would renew it at Freeport, and would then 
trot him down into Egypt and again put it to him. Well, at Free- 
port, knowing tliat the next joint discussion took place in Egypt, 
and being in dread of it, he did answer my question in regard to no 
more Slave States, in a mode which he hoped would be satisfactory 
to me, and accomplish the object he had in view. I will show you 
what his answer was. After saying that he was not pledged to the 
Republican doctrine of “ no more Slave States, he declared: 

“I state to you very frankly, that I should be exceedingly sorry ever 
to be put in the position of having to pass uiwn that question. I should 
be exceedingly glad to know that there would never be another Slave State 
admitted into this Union.’’ 

Here permit me to remark, that T do not think the people will 
ever force him into a position against his will. He went on to 
say: — 

“ But I must add, in regard to this, that if slavery shall be kept out of 
the Territory during the Territorial existence of any one given Territory, 
and then the people should, having a fair chance and clear field, when 
they come to adopt a constitution, if they should do the extraordinary 
thing of adopting a slave constitution uninfluenced by the actual presence 
of the institution among them, I see no alternative, if we own the country, 
but we must admit it into the Union.’’ 

That answer Mr. Lincoln supposed would satisfy the Old Line 
Whigs, composed of Kentuckians and Virginians, down in the 
southern part of the State. Now, what does it amount to ? I de- 
sired to know whether he would vote to allow Kansas to come into 
the Union with slaveiy or not, as he^r people desired. He would not 
answer, but in a roundabout way said that if slavery shoujd be kept 
out of a Territory during the whole of its Territorial existence, and 
then the people, when they adopted a State Constitution, asked 
admission as a Slave State, he supposed he would have to let the 
State come in. The case I put to him was an entirely different one. 
I desired to know whether he would vote to admit a State if Con- 
gress had not prohibited slavery in it during its Territorial exist- 
ence, as Congress never pretended to do under Clay’s Compromise 
measures of 1850. He would not answer, and I have not yet been 
able to get an answer from him. I have asked him whether he 
would vote to admit Nebraska if her people asked to come in as a 
State with a constitution recognizing slavery, and he refused to 
answer. I have put the question to him with reference to New 
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Mexico, and he has not uttered a word in answer. I have enum- 
erated the Territories, one after another, putting the same question 
to him with reference to each, and he has not said, and will not say, 
whether, if elected to Congress, he will vote to admit any Territory 
now "in existence with such a constitution as her people may adopt. 
He invents a case which does not exist, and cannot exist under this 
Government, and answers it ; but he will not answer the question 
I put to him in connection with any of the Territories now in 
existence. 

The contract we entered into with Texas when she entered the 
Union obliges us to allow four States to be formed out of the old 
State, and admitted with or without slavery, as the respective in- 
habitants of each may determine. I have asked Mr. Lincoln three 
times in our joint discussions whether he would vote to redeem that 
pledge, and he has never yet answered. He is as silent as the grave 
on the subject. He would rather answer as to a state of the case 
which will never arise than commit himself by telling what he would 
do in a case which would come up for his action soon after his elec- 
tion to Congress. Why can he not say whether he is willing to allow 
the people of each State to have slavery or not as they please, and 
to come into tlie Union, when they have the requisite population, as 
a Slave or a Free State as they decide? I have no trouble in 
answering the question. I have said everywhere, and now repeat 
it to you, that if the people of Kansas want a Slave State they have 
a right, under the Constitution of the United States, to form such a 
State, and I will let them come into the Union with slavery or with- 
out, as they determine. If the people of any other Territory de- 
sire slavery, let them have it. If they do not want it, let them 
prohibit it. It is their business, not mine. It is none of our busi- 
ness in Illinois whether Kansas is a Free State or a Slave State. It 
is none of your business in Missouri whether Kansas shall adopt 
slavery or reject it. It is the business of her people, and none of 
yours. The people of Kansas have as much right to decide that 
question for themselves as you have in Missouri to decide it for 
yourselves, or we in Illinois to decide it for ourselves. 

And here I may repeat what I have said in every speech I have 
made in Illinois, that I fought the Lecompton Constitution to its 
death, not because of the slavery clause in it, but because it was 
not the act and deed of the people of Kansas. I said then in Con- 
gress and I say now, that if the people of Kansas want a Slave 
State, they have a right to have it. If they wanted the Lecomp- 
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ton Constitution, they had a right to have it. I was opposed to 
that constitution because I did not believe that it was the act and 
deed of the people, but, on the contrary, the act of a small, pitiful 
minority acting in the name of the majority. When at last it was 
determined to send that constitution back to the people, and, ac- 
cordingly, in August last, the question of admission under it was 
submitted to a popular vote, the citizens rejected it by nearly ten 
to one, thus showing conclusively that 1 was fight when 1 said that 
the Lecompton Constitution was not the act and deed of the people 
of Kansas, and did not embody their will. 

I hold that there is no power on earth, under our system of gov- 
ernment, wliich has the right to force a constitution upon an unwill- 
ing people. Suppose that there had been a majority of ten to one 
in favor of slavery in Kansas, and suppose there liad been an 
Abolition President and an Abolition Administration, and by some 
means the Abolitionists succeeded in forcing an Abolition Constitu- 
tion on those slaveholding people, would the people of the South 
have submitted to that act for one instant? Well, if you of the South 
would not have submitted to it a day, how can you, as fair, honor- 
able, and honest men, insist on putting a slave constitution on a 
people who desire a Free State? Your safety and ours depends 
upon both of us acting in good faith, and living up to that great 
principle which asserts the right of every people to form and regu- 
late their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject only to 
the Constitution of the (Tnited States. 

Most of the men who denounced my course on the Lecompton 
question objected to it, not because I was not rigid., lint bceauge they 
thought it expedient at that time, for the sake of keeping the party 
together, to do wrong. I never knew the Democratic party to 
violate any one of its principles, out of policy or expediency, that it 
did not pay the debt with sorrow. There is no safety or success for 
our party unless we always do right, and trust the consequences to 
God and the people. I chose not to depart from principle for the 
sake of expediency on the Lecompton question, and I never intend 
to do it on that or any other question. * 

But I am told that I would have been all right if I luid only voted 
for the ICnglish bill after Lecompton was killed. You know a 
general pardon was granted to all political offenders on the Lecomp- 
ton question, provided they would only vote for the ICnglish bill. I 
did not accept the benefits of that pardon, for the reason that I had 
been right in the course I had pursued, and hence did not require 
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any forgiveness. Let us see bow the result has been worked out. 
English brought in his bill referring the Lecomptoii Constitution 
back to the people, with the provision that if it was rejected, Kan- 
sas should be kept out of the Union until she had the full ratio of 
population required for a member of Congress, — thus in effect de- 
claring that if the people of Kansas would only consent to come 
into the Union under the LecomptOn Constitution, and have a Slave 
State when they did not want it, they should be admitted with a 
population of 35,000; but that if they were so obstiruite as to insist 
upon having just such a constitution as they thought best, and 
to desire admission as a Free State, then they should be kept 
out until they had 93,420 inhabitants. I then said, and 1 now re- 
peat to you, that whenever Kansas lias people enough for a Slave 
State she has people enough for a Free State. 1 was and am willing 
to adopt tlie rule that no State shall ever come into the Union until 
she Inis the full ratio of population for a member of Congress, pro- 
vided that rule is made uniform. I made tlnit proposition in the 
Senate last winter, but a majority of the senators would not agree 
to it; and I tlien said to them, Tf you will not adopt the general 
rule, I will not consent to make an exception of Kansas. 

I hold it is a violation of the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment to throw the weight of Federal power into the scale, either in 
favor of the Free or the Slave States. Equality among all the States 
of this Union is a fundamental principle in our political system. 
We have no more right to throw the weight of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the scale in favor of tlie slavchol ding than the Free States, 
and least of all should our friends in the South consent for a moment 
that Congress should withhold its powers either way when they know 
that there is a majority against them in both Houses of Congress. 

nOUGLAS AND THE BUCHANAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Fellow-citizens, how have the supporters of the English bill 
stood up to their pledges not to admit Kansas until she obtained a 
population of 93,420 in the event she rejected the Lecompton Con- 
stitution? How? The newspapers inform us that English himself, 
whilst conducting his canvass for re-election, and in order to secure 
it, pledged himself to his constituents that if returned he would 
disregard his own bill and vote to admit Kansas into the Union with 
such population as she might have when she made application. We 
are informed that every Democratic candidate for Congress in all 
the States where elections have recently been held was pledged 
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against the English bill, with perhaps one or two exceptions. Now, 
if I had only done as these a»ti-Lecompton men who voted for the 
English bill in Congress, pledging themselves to refuse to admit 
Kansas if she refused to become a Slave State until she had a popu- 
lation of 93,420, and then returned to their people, forfeited their 
pledge, and made a new pledge to admit Kansas at any time she 
applied, without regard to population, I would have had no trouble. 
You saw the whole power and patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment wielded in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania to re-elect anti- 
Lecompton men to Congress who voted against Lecompton, then 
voted for the English bill, and then denounced the English bill, and 
pledged themselves to their people to disregard it. 

My sin consists in not having given a pledge, and then in not 
having afterward forfeited it. For that reason, in this State, every 
postmaster, every route agent, every collector of the ports, and 
every Federal office-holder forfeits his head the moment he ex- 
presses a preference for the Democratic candidates against Lincoln 
and his Abolition associates. A Democratic Administration which 
we helped to bring into power deems it consistent with its fidelity 
to principle and its regard to duty to wield its power in this State 
in behalf of the Republican Abolition candidates in every county 
and every Congressional District against the Democratic party. All 
1 have to say in reference to the matter is, that if that Administra- 
tion have not regard enough for principle, if they are not sufficiently 
attached to the creed of the Democratic party, to bury forever their 
personal hostilities in order to succeed in carrying out our glorious 
principles, I have. I have no personal difficulty with Mr. Buchiyian 
or his Cabinet. He chose to make certain recommendations to Con- 
gress, as he had a right to do, on the Lecompton question. I could 
not vote in favor of them. I had as much right to judge for my- 
self how I should vote as he had how he should recommend. He 
undertook to say to me, “ If you do not vote as I tell you, I will 
take off the heads of your friends. ” I replied to him, ‘ ‘ You did not 
elect me. I represent Illinois, and I am accountable to Illinois, as 
my constituency, and to God ; but not to the President or to any 
other power on earth. ” 

And now this warfare is made on me because I would not sur- 
render my convictions of duty, because I would not abandon my 
constituency, and receive the orders of the executive authorities how 
I should vote in the Senate of the United States. I hold that an 
attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Executive is sub- 
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versive of the principles of our Constitution. The Executive 
department is independent of the Senate, and the Senate is inde- 
pendent of the Puesident. In matters of legislation the President 
has a veto on the action of the Senate, and in appointments and 
treaties the Senate has a veto on the President. He has no more 
right to tell me how I shall vote on his appointments than I have to 
tell him whether he shall veto or approve a bill that the Senate has 
passed. Whenever you recognize the right of the Executive to say 
to a senator, ‘ ‘ Do this, or I will take off the heads of your 
friends, j'Ou convert this Government from a republic into a despot- 
ism. Whenever you recognize the right of a President to say to a 
member of Congress, “Vote as I tell you, or I will bring a power 
to bear against you at home which will crush you,” you destroy the 
independence of the representative, and convert him into a tool of 
Executive power. I resisted this invasion of the constitutional 
rights of a senator, and I intend to resist it as long as I have a 
voice to speak or a vote to give. Yet Mr. Buchanan cannot pro- 
voke me to abandon one iota of Democratic principles out of revenge 
or hostility to his course. 1 stand by the platform of the Democratic 
party, and by its organization, and support its nominees. If there 
are any who choose to bolt, the fact only shows that they are not as 
good Democrats as I am. 

My friends, there never was a time when it was as important for 
the Democratic party, for all national men, to rally and stand 
together, as it is to-day. We find all sectional men giving up past 
differences and uniting on tlie one question of slavery; and wlien 
we find sectional men thus uniting, we should unite to resist them 
and their treasonable designs. Such was the case in 1850, when 
Clay left the quiet and peace of his homo, and again entered 
upon public life to quell agitation and restore peace to a distracted 
Union. Then we Democrats, with Cass at our head, welcomed 
Henry Clay, whom the whole nation regarded as having been pre- 
served by God for the times. He became our leader in that great 
fight, and we rallied around him the same as the Whigs rallied 
* around Old Hickory in 1832 to put down nullification. 

Thus you see that whilst Whigs and Democrats fought fearlessly 
in old times about banks, the tariff, distribution, the specie circular, 
and the sub-treasury, all united as a band of brothers when the 
peace, harmony, or integrity of the Union was imperiled. It was 
so in 1850, when Abolitionism had even so far divided this country. 
North and South, as to endanger the peace of the Union; Whigs 
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and Democrats united in establishing the Compromise Measures of 
that year, and restoring tranq^uility and good feeling. These meas- 
ures passed on the joint action of the two parties. They rested on 
the great principle that the people of each State and each Territory 
should be left perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions to suit themselves. You Whigs and we Democrats jus- 
tified the pi in that principle. In 1854, when it became necessary 
to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, I brought for- 
ward the bill on the same principle. In the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
you find it declared to be the true intent and meaning of the Act 
not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate tludr domestic institutions in their own way. I stand 
on that same platform in 1858 that T did in 1850, 1851, and 1850. 

The Washington Lin ion, pretending to be the organ of the Ad- 
ministration, in the number of the 5th of this month devotes three 
columns and a half to establish these propositions: first, that Doug- 
las, in his Freeport speech, held the same doctrine that ho did in his 
Nebraska bill in 1854; second, that in 1854 Douglas justified the 
Nebraska bill upon the ground that it was based upon the same 
principle as Clay’s Compromise Measures of 1850. The Union thus 
proved that Douglas w.as the same in 1858 that he was in 1850, 
1854, and 1850, and consequently argued that he w’as never a Dem- 
ocrat. Is it not funny that I was never a Democrat? There is no 
pretense that I have changed a hair’s breadth. The Union proves 
by my speeches that I explained the Compromise Measures of 1850 
just as 1 do now, and that I explained the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill in 1854 just as I did in my Freeport speech, and yet says tliat 
1 am not a Democrat, and cannot be trusted, because I have not 
changed during the whole of that time. It has occurred to me 
that in 1854 the author of the Kansas and Nebraska bill was con- 
sidered a pretty good Democrat. It has occurred to me that in 1850, 
when I was exerting every nerve and. every energy for James 
Buchanan, standing on the same platform then that I do now, that 
I was a pretty good Democrat. They now tell me that I am not a * 
Democrat, because I assert that the people of a Territory, as well as 
those of a State, have the right to decide for themselves whether 
slavery can or cannot exist in such Territory. Let me read what 
James Buch.man said on that point when he accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency in 1850. In his letter of ac- 
ceptance, he used the following language; — 
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“The recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, de- 
rived as it has been from the original and pure fountain of legitimate 
political power, the will of the majority, promises ere long to allay the 
dangerous excitement. This legislation is founded upon principles as 
ancient as free government itself, and, in accordance with them, has 
simply declared that the people of a Territory, like; those of a State, shall 
decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits.” 

DOUGLAS, DAVIS, AND STEPHENS. 

Dr. Hope will there find my answer to the question he pro- 
pounded to mo before 1 commenced speaking. Of course, no man 
will consider it an answer who is outside of the Democratic organ- 
ization, bolts Democratic nominations, and indirectly aids to put 
Abolitionists into power over Democrats. But whether Dr. Hope 
considers it an answer or not, every fair-minded man will see that 
James Buchanan has answered the question, and has asserted that 
the people erf a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. I answer spcciflcally if you want a further answer, and 
say that while und(ir the deension of the Supremo Court, as recorded 
in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, slaves are property like all 
other property, and can be carried into any Territory of the United 
States the same, as any other description of property, 3 '’et when you 
get them there they are subject to the local law of the Territory 
just like all other property. You will fimi in a recent speech de- 
livered by that able and eloquent statesman, Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
at Bangor, Maine, that lie took the same view of this subject that 
I dicl in my Freeport speech. He there said : — 

“If the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to enact such laws 
and police regulations as would give security to their property or to his, 
it would be rendered more or less valueless in proportion to the dilliculties 
of holding it without such protection. In the case of property in the 
labor of man, or what is usually called slave proi)(;rty, the insecurity 
would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain it. There- 
fore, 'though tlie right would remain, the remedy being withheld, it 
would follow that the owner would be practically debarred, by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, from taking slave property into a Territory where 
the sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. So much for 
the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon any community.” 

You will also find that the distinguished Speaker of the prelent 
House of Kepresentatives, Hon. Jas. L, Orr, construed the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill in this same way in 1856, and also that great 
intellect of the South, Alex. 11. Stephens, put the same construe- 
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tion upon it in Congress that 1 did in my Freeport speech. The 
wliole South is rallying to the support of the doctrine that if the 
people of ‘a Territory want slavery, they have a right to have it, 
and if they do not want it, that no power on earth can force it upon 
them. I hold that there is no principle on earth more sacred to all 
the friends of freedom than that which says that no institution, no 
law, no constitution, should be forced on an unwilling people con- 
trary to their wishes; and I assert that the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill contains that principle. It is the great principle contained in 
that bill. It is the principle on which James Buchanan was made 
President. Without that principle, he never would have been made 
President of the United States. I will never violate or abandon 
that doctrine, if I have to stand alone. I have resisted the bland- 
ishments and threats of power on the one side, and seduction on 
the other, and have stood immovably for that principle, fighting 
for it when assailed by Northern mobs, or threatened by Southern 
hostility. I have defended it against the North and the South, and 
I will defend it against whoever assails it, and I will follow it 
wherever its logical conclusions lead me. I say to you that there 
is but one hope, one safety for this country, and that is to stand 
immovably by that principle which declares the right of each State 
and each Territory to decide these questions for themselves. This 
Government was founded on that principle, and must be adminis- 
tered in the same sense in which it was founded. 

But the Abolition party really think that under the Declaration 
of Independence the negro is equal to the white man, and that 
negro ecpiality is an inalienable' right conferred by the Almighty, 
and hence that all human laws in violation of it are null and voiii. 
With such men it is no use for me to argue. I hold that the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence had no reference to negroes 
at all when they declared all men to be created equal. They did 
not mean negroes, nor the savage Indians, nor the Fiji Islanders, 
nor any other barbarous race. They were speaking of white men. 
They alluded to men of European birth and European descent, — 
to white men, and to none others, — when they declared that doc- 
trine. 1 hold that this Government was established on the white 
basil. It was established by white men for the benefit of white 
men and their posterity forever, and should be administered by 
white men, and none others. 

But it does not follow, by any means, that merely because the 
negro is not a citizen, and merely because he is not our equal, that, 
therefore, he should be a slave. On the contrary, it does follow 
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that we ought to extend to the negro race, and to all other depen- 
dent races, all the rights, all the privileges, and all the immunities 
which they can exercise consistently with the safety of society. 
Humanity requires that we should give them all these privileges; 
Christianity commands that we should extend those privileges to 
them. The question then arises, What are those privileges, and 
what is the nature and extent of them? My answer is, that that 
is a question wJiich each State must answer for itself. We in 
Illinois have decided it for ourselves. We tried slavery, kept it 
up for twelve years, and finding that it was not profitable, we 
abolished it for that reason, and became a Free State. We adopted 
in its stead the policy that a negro in this State shall not be a slave 
and shall not be a citizen. We have a right to adopt that policy. 
For my part, I think it is a wise and sound policy for us. You in 
Missouri must judge for yourselves whether it is a wise policy for 
you. If you choose to follow our example, very good; if you 
reject it, still well, — it is your business, not ours. So with Ken- 
tucky. Let Kentucky adopt a policy to suit herself. Jf we do 
not like it we will keep away from it; and if she does not like 
ours, let her stay at home, mind her own business, and let us alone. 
If the people of all the States will act on that great principle, and 
each State mind its own business, attend to its own a Hairs, take 
care of fts own negroes, and not meddle with its neighbors, then 
there will be peace between the North and the South, the East and 
the West, throughout the whole Union. 

Why can we not thus have peace? Why should we thus allow 
a sectional party to agitate this country, to array the North against 
the South, and convert us into enemies instead of friends, merely 
that a few ambitious men may ride into power on a sectional 
hobby? How long is it since these ambitious Northern men wished 
for a sectional organization? Did any one of them dream of a 
sectional party as long as the North was the weaker section and the 
South the stronger? Then all were opposed to sectional parties; 
but the moment the North obtained the majority in the House and 
Senate by the admission of California, and could elect* a President 
without the aid of Southern votes, that moment ambitious Northern 
men formed a scheme to excite the North against the South, and 
make the people be governed in their votes by geographical lines, 
thinking that the North, being the stronger section, would outvote 
the South, and consequently they, the leaders, would ride into 
office on a sectional hobby. I am told that my hour is out. It was 
very short. 
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MR. LINCOLN’S REPLY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been somewhat, in my own 
mind, complimented by a large portion of Judge Douglas’s speech, 
— I mean that portion which he devotes to the controversy between 
himself and the present Administration. This is the seventh time 
Judge Douglas and myself have met in these joint discussions, and 
he has been gradually improving in regard to his war with the 
Administration. At Quincy, day before yesterday, he was a little 
more severe upon the Administration than I had heard him upon 
any occasion, and T took pains to compliment him for it. I then 
told him to “Give it to them with all the power he had;” and as 
some of them were present, I told them I would be very much 
obliged if they would give it to him in about the same way. I take 
it he has now vastly improved upon the attack he made then upon 
the Administration. I flatter myself he has really taken my advice 
on this subject. All I can say now is to re-comrnend to him and to 
them what I then commended, — to prosecute the war against one 
another in the most vigorous manner. I say to them again: “Go 
it, husband 1 — Go it, bear 1 ” 

There is one other thing T will mention before I leave this 
branch of the discussion,— although 1 do not consider it much of 
my business, any way. I refer to that part of the Judge’s remarks 
where he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan in an inconsistency. 
He reads something from Mr. Buchanan, from which he undertakes 
to involve him in an inconsistency; and he gets something of a 
cheer for having done so. I would only remind the Judge that 
while he is very valiantly fighting for the Nebraska bill and the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it has been but a little while 
since he was the valiant advocate of the Missouri Compromise. 1 
want to know if Buchanan has not as much right to be inconsistent 
as Douglas has ? Has Douglas the acclnsivc rights in this country, 
of being on all sides of all qmstionsf Is nobody allowed that high 
privilege but himself ? Is he to have an entire monopoly on that 
subject ? • 

So far as Judge Douglas addressed his speech to me, or so far 
as it was about me, it is my business to pay some attention to it. 

I have heard the Judge state two or three times what he has stated 
to-day,— that in a speech which I made at Springfield, Illinois, I 
had in a very especial manner complained that the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case had decided that a negro could never be a citi- 
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zen of the United States. I have omitted by some accident hereto- 
fore to analyze this statement, and it is required of me to notice it 
now. In point of fact it is untrue.. I never have complained espe- 
cially of the Dred Scott decision because it held that a negro could 
not be a citizen, and tlie Judge is always wrong when he says I ever 
did so complain of it. I have the speech here, and I will thank 
him or any of his friends to show where I said that a negro should 
be a citizen, and complained especially of the Dred Scott decision 
because it declared he could not be one. I have done no such thing; 
and Judge Douglas, so persistently insisting that I have done so, 
has strongly impressed me with the belief of a predetermination on 
his part to misrepresent me. Ho could not get his foundation for 
insisting that I was in favor of this negro equality anywhere else as 
well as he could by assuming that untrue proposition. 

WHAT THE DRED SCOTT COURT DECIDED. 

Let me tell this audience what is true in regard to that matter; 
and the means by which they may correct me if I do not tell them 
truly is by a recurrence to the speech itself. I spoke of the Dred 
Scott decision ih my Springfield speech, and I was then endeavoring 
to prove that the Dred Scott decision was a portion of a system or 
scheme to make slavery national in this country. I pointed out 
what things had been decided by the court. I mentioned as a fact 
that they had decided that a negro could not be a citizen ; that they 
had done so, as I supposed, to deprive the negro, under all circum- 
stances, of the remotest possibility of ever becoming a citizen and 
claiming the rights of a citizen of the United States under a certain 
clause of the Constitution. I stated that, without making any com- 
plaint of it at all. I then went on and stated the other points deci- 
ded in the case ; namely, that the bringing of a negro into the State 
of Illinois and holding him in slavery for two years here was a mat- 
ter in regard to which they would not decide whether it would make 
him free or not; that they decided the further point that taking him 
into a United States Territory where slavery was prohibited by Act 
of Congress did not make him free, because that Act of Congress, as 
they held, was unconstitutional. I mentioned these three things as 
making up the points decided in that case. I mentioned them in a 
lump, taken in connection with the introduction of the Nebraska 
bill, and the amendment of Chase, offered at the time, declaratory 
of the right of the people of the Territories to exclude slavery ^ which 
was voted down by the friends of the bill. I mentioned all these 
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things together, as evidence tending to prove a combination and 
conspiracy to make the institution of slavery national. In that con- 
nection and in that way I mentioned the decision on the point that 
a negro could not be a citizen, and in no other connection. 

Out of this. Judge Douglas builds up his beautiful fabrication 
of my purpose to introduce a perfect social and political equality 
between the white and black races. His assertion that I made an 
“especial objection ’ (that is his exact language) to the decision on 
this account, is untrue in point of fact. 

LINCOLN AND CLAY. 

Now, while I am upon this subject, and as Henry Clay has been 
alluded to, I desire to place myself, in connection with Mr Clay, as 
nearly right before this people as may be. I am quite aware wliat 
the Judge’s object is here by all these allusions. • He knows that we 
are before an audience having strong sympathies southward, by rela- 
tionship, place of birth, and so on. He desires to place me in an 
extremely Abolition attitude. He read upon a former occasion, and 
alludes, without reading, to-day, to a portion of a speech which I 
delivered in Chicago. In his quotations from that speech, as he 
has made them upon former occasions, the extracts were taken in 
such a way as, I suppose, brings them within the definition of what 
is called garbling^ — taking portions of a speech which, when taken 
by themselves, do not present the entire sense of the speaker as ex- 
pressed at the time, i propose, therefore, out of that same speech, 
to show how one portion of it which he skipped over (taking an ex- 
tract before and an extract after) will give a different idea, and^the 
true idea I intended to convey. It will take me some little time to 
read it, but I believe I will occupy the time that way. 

You have heard him frequently allude to my controversy with 
him in regard to the Declaration of Independence. I confess that 
I have had a struggle with Judge Douglas on that matter, and I 
-will try briefly to place myself right in regard to it on this occasion. 
I said — and it is between the extracts Judge Douglas has taken 
from this speech, and put in his published speeches: — 

“ It may be argued that there are certain conditions that make necessi- 
ties and impose them upon us, and to the extent that a necessity is im- 
posed upon a man he must submit to it. I think that was the condition 
in which we found ourselves when we established this (lovernment. We 
had slaves among us, we could not get our Constitution unless we per- 
mitted them to remain in slavery, we could not secure the good we did 
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secure if wo fr^asped for more; and having by necessity submitted to 
that much, it does not destroy the principle that is the charter of our 
liberties. Let the charter remain as our standard.” 

Now, I have upon all occasions declared as strongly as Judge 
Douglas against the disposition to interfere with the existing insti- 
tution of slavery. You hear me read it from the same speech from 
which he takes garbled extracts for the purpose of proving upon 
me a disposition to interfere with the institution of slavery, and 
establish a perfect social and political equality between negroes and 
white people. 

Allow me while upon this subject briefly to present one other 
extract from a speech of mine, more than a year ago, at Springfield, 
in discussing this very same question, soon after Judge Douglas 
took his ground that negroes were not included in the Declaration 
of Independence : — 

” I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to include all 
men, but they did not intend to declare all men equal in, all respeclH, They 
did not moan to say all men were equal in color, sizes intellect, moral de- 
velopment, or social capacity. Th(‘y defined with tolerable distinctness in 
what respects they did consider all men created equal,— equal in C(*rtain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This they said, and this they meant. They did not mean to ass(‘rt 
the obvious untruth that all were then actually enjoying that equality, nor 
yet that they were about to confer it immediately upon them. In fact, 
they had no power to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare 
the right, so that the enforcement of it might follow as fast its circumstances 
should permit. 

” They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society which should 
be familiar to all, and revered by all ; constantly looked to, constantly la- 
bored for, and even though never perfectly attained, constantly approxi- 
mated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepening its influence, and 
augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people, of all colors, ev- 
erywhere.” 

There again are the sentiments I have expressed in regard to the 
Declaration of Independence upon a former occasion, — sentiments 
which have been put in print and read wherever anybody cared to 
* know what so humble an individual as myself chose to say in regard 
to it. 

At Q-alesburg, the other day, I said, in answer to Judge Doug- 
las, that three years ago there never had been a man, so far as I 
knew or believed, in the whole world, who had said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence did not include negroes in the term “all 
men.” I re-assert it to-day. I assert that Judge Douglas and all 
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his friends may search the whole records of the country, and it will 
be a matter of great astonishment to me if they shall be able to 
find that one human being three years ago had ever uttered the 
astounding sentiment that the term ‘ < all men ” in the Declaration 
did not include the negro. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I know that more than three 
years ago there were men who, finding this assertion constantly in 
the way of their schemes to bring about the ascendency and per- 
petuation of slavery, denied the truth of it. I know that Mr. Cal- 
houn and all the politicians of his school denied the truth of the 
Declaration. I know that it ran along in the mouth of some South- 
ern men for a period of years, ending at last in that shameful, 
though rather forcible, declaration of Pettit of Indiana, upon the 
floor of the United States Senate, that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was in that respect “a self-evident lie,” rather than a self- 
evident truth. But I say, with a perfect knowledge of all this 
hawking at the Declaration without directly attacking it, that three 
years ago there never had lived a man who had ventured to assail 
it in the sneaking way of pretending to believe it, and then assert- 
ing it did not include the negro. I believe the first man who ever 
said it was Chief Justice Taney in the Bred Scott case, and the next 
to him was our friend Stephen A. Douglas. And now it has become 
the catchword of the entire party. I would like to call upon his 
frie.nds everywhere to consider how they have come in so short a 
time to view this matter in a way so entirely difl'erent from their 
former belief; to ask whether they are not being borne along by an 
irresistible current, — whither, they know not. 

In answer to my proposition at Galesburg last week, I see that 
some man in Chicago has got up a letter, addressed to the Chicago 
Timvs^ to show, as he professes, that somebody had said so before ; 
and he signs himself “ An Old Line Whig,” if I remember correctly 
In the first place, I would say he teas not an Old Line Whig I am 
somewhat acquainted with Old Line Whigs. I was with the Old Line 
Whigs from the origin to the end of that party; I became pretty 
well acquainted with them, and I know they always had some sense,** 
whatever else you could ascribe to them. I know there never was 
one who had not more sense than to try to show by the evidence he 
produces that some man had, prior to the time I named, said that 
negroes were not included in the term ‘‘all men” in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. What is the evidence he produces? I will 
bring forward his evidence, and let you see what he offers by way of 
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showing that somebody more than three years ago had said negroes 
were not included in the Declaration. He brings forward part of 
a speech from Henry Clay, — part of the speech pf Henry Clay 
which I used to bring forward to prove precisely the contrary. I 
guess we are surrounded to some extent to-day by the old friends 
of Mr. Clay, and they will be glad to hear anything from that 
authority. While he was in Indiana a man presented a petition to 
liberate his negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in answer to 
it, which I suppose he carefully wrote out himself and caused to be 
published. I have before me an extract from that speech which 
constitutes the evidence this pretended “Old Line Whig” at (Chi- 
cago brought forward to show that Mr. Clay did n’t suppose the 
negro was included in the Declaration of Independence. Hear what 
Mr. Clay said: — 

“And what is the foundation of this appeal to mi' in Indiana to liberate 
the slaves under my care in Kentucky? It is a }?<‘n('ral di'claration in the 
act announci^^^ to the world the independence of Mie thirteen American 
colonies, that all men are created equal. Now, as an abstract principle, 
thereis 710 doubt of ike truth of that declaration; and it is desirable*, in the ori(j- 
inal construction of society and in organized societies, lo kei'p it in view as a 
jrreat fundamental principle. J^ut, tln‘n, I a[)pr(*liend that in no society 
that ever did exist, or ever shall be formed, was or can the eepiality a.sserted 
amon*? the members of the human race be practically enforc(*d and carrii'd 
out. There are portions, lar^e iK)rUon.s,— women, mi nors, insane, ciilpri Is, 
transient sojourners,— that will always probably remain subject to the 
government of another portion of tin* community. 

“Tliat d(*cIaraiion, whatever may be the ext(*nt of its im])ort, was 
made by the deI(*gation -of tlie thirteen States. In most of tliein slavery 
existbd, and had long existed, and was established by law. It was intro- 
duced and forced upon the colonies by iho paramount law of England. Do 
you believe that in making that declaration the States that concurred in 
it Intended that it should be tortured into a virtual emancipation of all the 
slaves within their respective limits? Would Virginia and other Southc'rn 
States have ever united in a declaration which was to be interpreted into 
an abolition of slavery among them? Did any one of the thirt(M*n colon i(‘s 
entertain such a design or (‘xpectation? To impute such a secn*t and un- 
avowed purpose, would be to chargi; a political fraud upon th(^ noblest 
'"band of patriots that ever assembled in council, — a fraud upon the Conh*- 
doracyof the Revolution; a fraud upon the union of tho.se States whose 
Constitution not onl/recognized the lawfulness of slavery, but permitted 
the importation of slaves from Africa until the year 1808.” 

This is the entire quotation brought forward to prove that some- 
body previous to three years ago liad said the negro was not in- 
eluded in the term “ all men ” in the Declaration. How does it do> 
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so? In what way has it a tendency to prove that? Mr. Clay says 
it u true as an abstract principle that all men are created equal, but 
that-we cannot^ practically apply it in all cases. He illustrates this 
by bringing forward the cases of females, minors, and insane 
persons, with whom it cannot be enforced; but he says it is true as 
an abstract principle in the organization of society as well as in 
organized society and it should be kept in view as a fundamental 
principle. Let me read a few words more before 1 add some com- 
ments of my own. Mr. Clay says, a little further on : — 

“•I desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to the institution of 
slavery. I look upon it as a great evil, and deeply lament that we have 
derived it from the parent Government and from our ancestors. I wish 
every slave in the United States was in the country of his ancestors. But 
here they are, and the question is. How can they be best dealt with ? If a 
state of nature existed, and we were about to lay the foundations of society, 
no man would be more strongly opposed than I should be to incorporating the 
institution of slavery among its elements.'^ 

Now, here in this same book, in this same speech, in this same 
extract, brbd'ght forward to prove that Mr. Clay held that the negro 
was not included in the Declaration of Independenco, we find no such 
statement on his part, but instead the declaration that it is a great 
fundamental truth which should be constantly kept in view in the or- 
ganization of society and in societies already organized. But if I 
say a word about it; if I attempt, as Mr. Clay said all good men ought 
to do, to keep it in view; if, in this “organized society,” 1 ask to 
have the public eye turned upon it; if I ask, in relation to the 
organization of new Territories, that the public eye should be turned 
upon it, — forthwith I am villified as you hear me to-day. What 
have I done that I have not the license of Henry Clay’s illustrious 
example here in doing? Have I done aught that T have not his 
authority for, while maintaining that in organizing new Territories 
and socru*ties, this fundamental principle should be regarded, and in 
organized society holding it up to the public view and recognizing 
what he recognized as the great principle of free government? 

And when this new principle — this new proposition that no 
human being ever thought of three years ago — is brought forward, 
I combat it as having an evil tendency, if not an evil design. I 
combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize the negro, to take 
away from him the right of ever striving to be a man. I combat it 
as being one of the tliousand things constantly done in these days 
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to prepare the public mind to make property, and nothing but prop- 
erty, of the negro m all the Staten of this Union. 

But there is a point that I wish, before leaving this part of the 
discussion, to ask attention to. I have read and 1 repeat the words 
of Henry Clay: — 

“ I desire no concealment of my opinions in roj^ard to the institution of 
slavery. I look upon it as a "reat evil, and deei)ly lamimt that we have 
di'rived it from the panuit (Jovernment and from our ancestors, I wish 
(‘Very slave in tin; United States was in the country of his ancestors, but 
li(*re they are; the ([uestion is, How can they best be dealt with? If a state 
of nature existed, and wo were about to lay the foundations of soci(‘ty, no 
man would b(‘ more stron/jly opposed than 1 should be to incorporati' the 
institution of slavery amon*^ its elements.” 

The principle upon which 1 have insisted in this convass is in 
relation to laying the foundations of new societies. I have never 
sought to apply these principles to the old Stales for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery in those States. Tt is nothing but a miserable 
perversion of what I hare said, to assume that I have declared ^ 
Missouri, or any other Slave State, shall emancipate her slaves ; I 
have proposed no such thing. But when Mr. Clay ^says that in 
laying the foundations of societies in our Territories where it docs 
not exist, he would be oppo.sed to the introduction of slavery as an 
element, I insist that we have his warrant — his license — for insist- 
ing upon the exclusion of that element which he declared in such 
strong and emphatic language was most hateful to him. 

Lincoln’s views on the “house divided” speech. 

Judge Douglas has again referred to a Springfield speech in 
which I said “a house divided against itself cannot stand.” The 
Judge has so often made the entire (piotation from that speech that 
I can make it from memory. T used this langiuige: — 

‘‘Wo an^ now far into the fifth year since a policy was initiated with 
the avowed object and confident promi.se of putting an end to the slavery 
, agitation. Under tlu; operation of this policy, that agitation has not only 
not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In rny opinion it will not cea.so 
until a crisis shall have been reached and pas.sed. ‘A hou.se divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ 1 believe thi?. Government cannot endiin? 
permanently, half Slave and half Free. 1 do not expect the housi* to fall, 
but T'do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest th(‘ further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will push it 
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forwjinl till it shall becomo alike lawful in all the States, —old as well as 
now, North as well as South.” 

That extract and the sentiments expressed in it have been ex- 
tremely offensive to Judge Douglas. He has warred upon them ns 
Satan wars ui)on the Bible. His perversions upon it are endless. 
Here now are iny views upon it in brief. 

I said we were now far into the fifth year since a policy was ini- 
tiated with the avowed object and confident promise of putting ail 
end to the slavery agitation. Is it not so? When that Nebraska 
bill was brought forward four yeara ago last January, was it not for 
the “ avowed object ” of putting an end to the slavery agitation ? 
We were to have no more agitation in Congress; it was all to be 
banished to the Territories. 

J?y the way, I will remark here that as Judge Douglas is very 
fond of complimenting Mr. Crittenden in these <lays, Mr. Crittenden 
leis said there was a falsehood in that whole business, for there was 
uo s/avf^nj agitnfum at that final to allay. We were for a little while 
(inivf on the troublesome thing, and that very allaying plaster of 
Judge Douglas's stirred it up again. But was it not understood or 
intimated with the “confident promise” of putting an end to the 
slavery agitation? Surely it was. in every speech you heard 
Judge Douglas make, until he got into this “imbroglio,” as they 
call it, with the Administration about the Lecompton Constitution, 
every speech on that Nebraska bill was full of felicitations that we 
were just at the end of the slavery agitation. The last tip of the 
last joint of the old serpent’s tail was just drawing out of view. 
But has it proved so? I have asserted that under that policy tliat 
agitation “ has not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented.” 
When was there ever a greater agitation in Congress than last winter? 
Whc‘n was it as great in the country as to day? - 

There was a collateral object in the introduction of that Nebraska 
policy, which was to clothe the people of the Territories with a su- 
perior degree of self-government beyond what the}'^ had ever Inid 
before. The first object and the main one of conferring upon the 
people a higher degree of “ self-government ” is a question of fact 
to be determined by you in answer to a single question. Have you 
ever hear<l or known of a people anywhere on earth who had as lit- 
tle to do as, in the first instance of its use, the people of Kansas 
had with this same right of. ‘ ‘ self-government ” ? In its main 
policy and in its collateral object, it has been nothing but a living, 
creeping lie from the time of its introduction till to-day. 
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I have intimated that I thought the agitation would not cease 
until a crisis should have been reached and passed. I have stated 
in what way I thought it would be reached and j)assed. I have said 
that it might go one way or the other. We might, by arresting the 
further spread of it, and placing it where the fathers originally 
placed it, put it where the public mind should rest in the bcdii'f that 
it was in the course of ultimate extinction. Thus tlie agitation may 
cease. It may be pushed forward until it shall become alike lawful 
in all the States, old as well as new, North asAvell as South. I 
have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the further spread of it 
may be arrested, and that it may be placed where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate (‘xtinction. 
I have expressed that as my wish. [ enhu’tain the opinion upon 
evidence sufficient to my mind, that the fatlu'rs of this Government 
placed that institution where the public mind did r(‘sc in the belief 
that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. Get me ask why 
they made provision that the source of slavery — the African slave- 
trade — should be cut off at the end of twenty years? Why did 
they make provision that in all the new territory we owned at that 
time slavery should be forever inhibited? Why stop its spread in 
one direction, and cut off its source in another, if th(‘,y did not look 
to its being placed in the course of ultimate extinction? 

Again : the institution of slavery is only mentioned in the Con- 
stitution of the United States two or three times, and in neither of 
these cases does the word “ slavery ” or “ negro race ” occur; but 
covert language is used each time, and for a puri)Ose full of signifi- 
cance. What is the language in regard to the prohibition of the 
African slave-trade? It runs in about this way: “The migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight.’* 

The next alhfsion in the Constitution to the question of slavery 
and the black race is on the subject of the basis of representation, 
and there the language used is: — 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall b(‘ apportiom'd ainon^j: the 
several Slates which may be included within this Tlnioii, according to 
their respective numbers, wliich shall be determined by addiiii,^ to tin* 
whole number of free person.s, including those bound to servicM* for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed,— three-fiftlis of all oth(‘r per- 
sons.” 

It says “persons,” not slaves, not negroes; but this “three- 
fifths” can be applied to no other class among us than the negroes. 
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Lastl}", in the provision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, it 
is said: “ No person held to service or labor in one State, under tlie 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law 
or reguhil ion therein be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” There again, there is 'no mention of the word 
“negro” or of slavery. In all three of these places, being the only 
allusions to slavery in the instrument, covert language is used. 
Language is used not suggesting that slavery existed or that the 
black race were among us. And I understand the contemporaneous 
history of those times to be that covert language was used with a 
purpose, and tliat purpose was that in our Constitution, which it 
was hoped and is still hoped will endure forever, — when it should 
bo read by intelligent and patriotic men, after the institution of 
slavery had passed from among us, — there should be nothing on 
the face of the great charter of liberty suggesting that such a thing 
as negro slavery had ever existed among us. This is part of the 
evidence that the fathers of the Government exp(‘eted and intendt*d 
the institution of slavery to come to an end. They expected and 
intended that it should be in the course of ultimate extinction. 
And when I say that I desire to see the further spread of it arrested, 
T only say 1 desire to see that done which the fatIuM’s have first 
done. When I say I desire to see it phuied where the public mind 
will rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, 
I only say I desire to see it placed where they placed it. 

It is not true that our fathers, as Judge Douglas assumes, made 
this Government part Slave and part Free. Understand the sense^in 
which he puts it. He assumes that slavery is a rightful thing within 
itself, — wj^ introduced by the framers of the Constitution. The 
exact truth is, that they found the institution existing among us, 
and th(‘y left it as they found it. But in making the Government 
they left this institution with many clear marks of disapprobation 
upon it. They found slavery among them, and they left it among 
them because of the dilHculty the absolute impossibilitj^ — of its 
immediate removal. And when Judge Douglas asks me why we 
cannot let it remain part Slave and part Free, as the fathers of the 
Government made it, he asks a question based upon an assumption 
which is itself a falsehood ; and I turn iqion him and ask him the 
(piestion, v hen the iioliey that the fathers of the Government had 
adopted in relation to this element among us was the best policy in 
the world, the only wise policy, the only policy that we can ever 
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safely continue upon, that will ever give us peace, unless this 
dangerous element masters us all and becomes a national institu- 
tion, — I turn upon him and aak him why hv (umld not have it alone. 
T turn and ask him why he was driven to the necessity of introduc- 
ing a new policy in regard to it. 

He has himself said he introduced a new policy. He said so in 
his speech on the 22nd of March of the present year, 1858. [ ask 

him why he could not let it remain where our fathers placed it. I 
ask, too, of Judge Douglas and his friends why we shall not again 
place this institution upon the basis on which the fathers left it. T 
ask you, when he infers that I am in favor of setting the Free and 
Slave States at war, when the institution was placed in that attitude 
by those who made the Constitution, did they make any war? Tf we 
had no war out of it when thus placed, wherein is the ground of 
belief that we shall have war out of it if we return to that policy? 
Have we had any peace upon this matter springing from any other 
basis? I mjiintain that we have not. I have proposed nothing 
more than a return to the policy of the fathers. 

T confess, when I propose a certain measure of policy, it is not 
enough for me that 1 do not intend anything evil in the result; but 
it is incumbent on me to show that it has not a tendency to that 
result. I have met Judge Douglas in that point of view. T have 
not only made the declaration that I do not mean to produce a con- 
llict between the States; but 1 have tried to show by fair reasoning, 
and I think I have shown to the minds of fair men, that I propose 
nothing but what has a most peaceful tendency. The quotation 
tlii^t I happened to make in that Springfield speech, that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” and which has proved so olTen- 
sive to the Judge, was part and parcel of the same thing. He tries 
to show that variety in the domestic institutions of the dilFerent 
States is necessary and indispensable. I do not dispute it. 1 have 
no controversy with Judge Douglas about that. 

' I shall very readily agree with him that it would be foolish for 
us to insist upon having a cranberry law here in Illinois, where we 
* have no cranberries, because they have a cranberry law in Indiana, 
where they have cranberries. I should insist that it would be ex- 
ceedingly wrong in us to deny to Virginia the right to enact oyster 
laws, where they have oysters, because we want no such laws here. 
I understand, I hope, quite as well as Judge Douglas or anybody 
else, that the variety in the soil and climate and face of the coun- 
try, and consequent variety in the industrial pursuits and produc- 
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tions of a country, require systems of law conforming to this variety 
in the natural features of the country. I understand quite as well 
as J udge Douglas that if we here raise a barrel of flour more than 
we want, and the Louisianians raise a barrel of sugar more than 
they want, it is of mutual advantage to exchange. That produces 
commerce, brings us together, and makes us better friends. We 
like one anotlier the more for it. And T understand as well as 
Judge Douglas, or anybody else, that these mutual accommodations 
are the cements which bind together the different parts of this 
Union; that instead of being a thing to “divide the house,” — fig- 
uratively expressing the Union, — they tend to sustain it; they are 
the props of the house, tending always to hold it up. 

THE ONE DISTURBING ELEMENT. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any parallel 
between these things and this institution of slavery? I do not see 
that there is any parallel at all between them. Consider it. When 
have we had any difficulty or quarrel amongst ourselves about the 
cranberry laws of Indiana, or the oyster laws of Virginia, or the 
pine-lumber laws of Maine, or the fact that Louisiana produces 
sugar, and Illinois flour? When have we had any quarrels over 
these things? When have we had perfect peace in regard to this 
thing which I say is an element of discord in this Union. We have 
sometimes had peace; but when was it? It was when the institution 
of slavery remained quiet where it was. We have had difficulty 
and turmoil whenever it has made a struggle to spread itself where 
it was not. I ask, then, if experience does not speak in thunder- 
tones, telling us that the policy which has given peace to the coun- 
try heretofore, being returned to, gives the greatest promise of peace 
again. 

You may say, and Judge Douglas has intimated the same thing, 
that all this difficulty in regard to the institution of slavery is the 
mere agitation of office-seekers and ambitious Northern politicians, 
lie thinks we want to get “his place,” I suppose. I agree that 
there are olRce-seekers amongst us. The Bible says somewhere that '' 
we are desperately selfish. I think we would have discovered that 
fact without the Bible. I do not claim that I am any less so than 
the average of men ; but I do claim that I am not more selfish than 
Judge Douglas. But is it true that all the difficulty and agitation 
we have in regard to this institution of slavery springs from office- 
seeking, from the mere ambition of politicians? Is that the truth? 
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How many times have we had danger from this question? Go back 
to the day of the Missouri Compromise. Go back to the Niillitlca- 
tion question, at the bottom of which lay this same slavery question. 
Go back to the time of the Annexation of Texas. Go back to the 
troubles that led to the Compromise of 1850. You will find that 
every time, with the single exception of the Nullification question, 
they sprung from an endeavor to spread this institution. 

There never was a party in the history of this country, and there 
probably never will be, of sufficient strength to disturb the general 
peace of the country. Parties themselves may be divided and quar- 
rel on minor questions, yet it extends not beyond the parties them- 
selves. But does not this question make a disturbance outside of 
political circles? Does it not enter into the churches and rend them 
asunder? What divided the great Methodist Church into two parts, 
North and South? What has raised this constant disturbance in 
every Presbyterian General Assembly that meets? What disturbed 
the Unitarian Church in this very city two years ago? What has 
jarred and shaken the great American Tract Society recently, not 
yet splitting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is it not this same 
mighty, deep-seated power that somehow operates on the minds of 
men, exciting and stirring them up in every avenue of society, — in 
politics, in religion, in literature, in morals, in nil the manifold rela- 
tions of life? 

Is this the work of politicians? Is that irresistible power, which 
for fifty years has shaken the Government and Mgitat(‘d the people, 
to be stilled and subdued by pretending that it is an exceedingly 
simple thing, and we ought not to talk about it? If 37)11 will get 
everybody else to stop talking about it, I assure you 1 will quit 
before they have half done so. But where is the philosophy or 
statesmanship which assumes that you can quiet that disturbing ele- 
ment in ohr society which has disturbed us for more than half a 
century, which has been the only serious danger that has threatened 
our institutions, — I sa}^, where is the philosophy or the statesman- 
ship based on the assumption that we are to quit talking about it, 
and that the public mind is all at once to cease being agitated by it? 
Yet this is the policy here in the North that Douglas is advocating, 
— that we are to care nothing about itl I ask }^ou if it is not a 
false philosophy. Is it not a false statesmanship that undertakes 
to build up a system of policy upon the basis of caring nothing 
about the very thing that everybody does care the most about f — a thing 
which all experience has showm we care a very great deal about ? 
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The Judge alludes very often in the course of his remarks to the 
exclusive- right which the States have to decide thcj whole thing for 
themselves. I agree with him very readily that the different States 
have that right. He is but fighting a man of straw when he as- 
sumes that I am contending against the right of the States to do as 
they please about it. Our controversy with him is in regard to 
the new Territories. We agree that when the States come in as 
States they have the right and the power to do as they please. We 
have no power as citizens of the Free States, or in our F(^deral ca- 
pacity as members of the Federal Union through the General Gov- 
ernment, to disturb slavery in the States where it exists. We pro- 
fess constantly that we have no more inclination than belief in the 
power of the (Jovornment to disturb it ; yet we are driven constantly 
to defend ourselves from the assumption that we are warring upon 
the rights of the States. What I insist upon is, that tlie new Terri- 
tories shall be k(ipt free from it while in the Territorial condition. 
Judge Douglas assumes that we have no interest in them, — that we 
have no right whatever t(^ interfere. I tliink we have some interest. 
I tliink that as white men we have. 

Do we not wish for an outlet for our surplus population, if I may 
so express myself ? Do we not feel an intenjst in getting to that 
outlet with such institutions as we would like to have prevail there? 
If you go to the Territory opposed to slavery, and another man 
comes upon the same ground with his slave, upon the assumption 
that the things are equal, it turns out that he has the equal right 
all Ills way, and you have no part of it your way. If ho goes in 
and makes it a Slave Territory, and by consequence a Slave State, 
is it not time that those w'ho desire to have it a Free State were on 
equal ground ? I^et me suggest it in a different way. How many 
Democrats are there about here [Voice: “A thousand”] who have 
left Slave States and come into the Free State of Illinois to get rid 
of the institution of slavery? [Another voice: “ A thousand and 
one. ”] I reckon there are a thousand and one. I will ask you, if 
the policy you are now advocating had prevailed when this country 
was in a Territorial condition, where would you have gone to get rid 
of it ? Where would you have found your Free State or Territory 
to go to ? And when hereafter, for any cause, the people in this 
place shall desire to find new homes, if they wish to be rid of the 
institution, where will they find the place to go to ? 

Now, irrespective of the moral, aspect of this question as to 
whether there is a right or wrong in enslaving a negro, I am still in 
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favor of our new Territories being in such a condition that white 
men may find a home, — may find some spot wli(‘re they can better 
their condition; where they can settle upon new soil and better their 
condition in life. I am in favor of this, not merely (1 must say it 
here as I have elsewhere) for our own people who are born amongst 
us, but as an outlet for free white people ererywh re^ the world over, 
— in which Hans, and Baptiste, and Patrick, and all other men 
from all the world, may find new homes and bettiir their condition 
in life. 

THE HEAL ISSUE. 

I have stated upon former occasions, and I may as well state 
again, what I understand to bo the real issue in this controversy 
between Judge Douglas and myself. On the point of my wanting 
to make war between the Free and the Slave States, there hus been 
no issue between us. So, too, when he assunuis that 1 am in favor 
of introducing a perfect social and political ecpiality between the 
white and black races. These are false issues, upon whicdi Judge 
Douglas has tried to force the controversy. Tlnu’e is no foundation 
in truth for the charge that I maintain either of these propositions. 
The real issue in this controversy -the one pressing upon every 
mind — is the sentiment on the part of one class that looks upon the 
institution of slavery as a wrong, and of another class that does 
not look upon it as a wrong. 

The sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this 
country as a wrong is the sentiment of the Rei)ublican party. It is 
the sentiment around which all their actions, all their arguments, cir- 
cle, from which all their propositions radiate. They look upon it as 
being a moral, social, and political wrong; and while they conbnn- 
plate it as such, they nevertheless have due regard for its a(;tual 
existence among us, and the difiic.ulties of getting rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, and to all the constitutional obligations thrown 
about it. Yet, having a due regard for these, they desire a policy 
in regard to it that looks to its not creating any more danger. 
* They insist that it should, as far as may be, he. treated as a wrong ; 
and one of the methods of treating it as a wrong is to make prorlsion. 
that it shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy that looks to 
a peaceful end of slavery at some time, as being wrong. 

These are the views they entertain in regard to it as I understand 
them; and all their sentiments, all their arguments and pro[)osi- 
tions, are brought within this range. I have said, and I repeat it 
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here, that if tiiere be a man amongst us who does not think that 
the institution of slavery is wrong in any one of the aspects of 
which I have spoken, he is misplaced, and ought not to be with us. 
And if there be a man amongst us who is so impatient of it as a 
wrong as to disregard its actual presence among us and the difti- 
eulty of getting rid of it suddenly in a satisfactory way, and to 
disregard the constitutional obligations thrown about it, that man 
is misplaced if he is on our platform. We disclaim sympathy 
with him in practical action. lie is not placed properly with us. 

On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its spread, 
let me say a word. Has anything ever threatened the existence of 
this TJnion save and except this very institution of slavery? What 
is it that we hold most dear amongst us? Our own liberty and pros- 
perity. What has ever threatened our liberty and prosperity, save 
and except this institution of slavery? If this is true, how do you 
propose to improve the condition of things by enlarging slavery, — 
by spreading it out and making it bigger? You may have a wen or 
cancer upon your person, and not be abl(» to cut it out, lest you 
bleed to death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, to engraft it and 
spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way of treating 
what you regard a wrong. You see this peaceful wa}" of dealing 
with it as a wrong, — restricting the spread of it, and not allowing 
it to go into new countries where it has not already existed. Tliat 
is the peaceful way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which the 
fathers themselves set us the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which treats 
it as not b(‘ing wrong. That is the Democratic senliment of this 
day. 1 do not mean to say that every man who stands within that 
range positively asserts that it is right. That class will include all 
who positively assert that it is right, and all who, like Judge Doug- 
las, treat it as indifferent and do not say it is either right or wrong. 
These two classes of men fall within the general class of those who 
do not look upon it as a wrong. And if there be among you any- 
body who supposes that he, as a Democrat, can consider himself 
“ as much opposed to slavery as anybody,” I would like to reason'' 
with him. You never treat it as a wrong. What other thing that 
you consider as a wrong do you deal with as you deal with that ? 
Perhaps you say it is a wrong, hut your leader never does, ami you 
quarrel with anybody who says it is wrong. Although j^ou pretend to 
say so yourself, you can find no fit place to deal with it as a wrong. 
You must not say anything about it in the Free States, because it is 
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not here. You must not say anything about it in the Slave States, 
because it is there. You must not say anything a])Out it in the pul- 
pit, because that is religion, and has nothing to do with it. You 
must not say anything about it in politics, Ixranse that will disturb 
the securitjf nf jjlacv.'' There is no place to talk about it as 
being Ji wrong, although you say youi’self it is a wrong. 

But, finally, you will screw yourself up to the belief that if the 
people of the Slave States should adopt a system of gradual eman- 
cipation on the slavery question, you w^ould be in favor of rt. 
You would be in favor of it. You say tliat is getting it in the right 
place, and you would be glad to sec it succeed. But you are 
deceiving yourself. You all know that Fnuik Blair and (Iratz 
Brown, down there in St. Louis, undertook to introduci; that system 
in Missouri. They fought as valiantly as they could for tlu^ system 
of gradual emancipation which you pretend you would b(‘ glad to 
see succeed. Now, I will bring you to the test. After a hard tight 
they were beaten, and when the news came over here, you threw 
up your hats and hurrahed far Deinocrary, More than that, take 
all the argument made in favor of the system you luive pro[)osed, 
and it carefully excludes the idea that there is anything wrong in 
the institution of slavery. The arguments to sustain that policy 
carefully exclude it. Even here to-day you heard Judge Douglas 
quarrel with me because I uttered a wash that it might sometime 
come to an end. Although Henry Clay could say he wished every 
slave in the United States was in the country of his anc(‘slors, 1 
am denounced by those pretemling to resjiect Henry (Jay lor utter- 
ing, a wish that it might sometime, in some ])eaceful way, come to 
an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that institution wall not 
tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the least degree of 
wrong aboitt it. 

Try it by some of Judge Douglas's arguments. ID; says he 
“don’t care whether it is voted up or voted down ” in the Territories. 
I do not care myself, in dealing with that expression, whethm’ it is 
intended to be expressive of his individual sentiments on the sub- 
* ject, or only of the national policy he desires to have established. 
It is alike valuable for my purpose. Any man can say that, who 
does not see anything wrong in slavery; but no man can logically 
say it who does see a wrong in it, because no man can logically say 
he don’t care whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. He 
may say he don't care whether an indifferent thing is voted up or 
down ; but he must logically have a choice between a right thing 
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and a, wrong thing. He contends that whatever community wants 
slaves has a right to have them. So they have, if it is not a wrong. 
But if it is a wrong, he cannot say people have a right to do wrong. 
He says that upon the score of equality, slaves should be allowed 
to go into a new Territory, like other property. This is strictly log- 
ical if th(^re is no dilTerence between it and other property. If it 
and other property are equal, his argument is entirely logi(;al. But 
if you insist that one is wrong and the other right, there is no use 
to institute a com[)arison between right an<l wrong. You may turn 
over everything in the Democratic policy from beginning to end, 
whether in the shape it takes on the statute book, in the shape it 
takes in the Dnal S(iott decision, in the shape it takes in conversa- 
tion, or the s!ia])e it takes in short maxiiii-like arguments, — it 
everywhere carefully (excludes the idea that theu’e is anything wrong 
in it. 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue in 
this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself 
shall bo silent. It is the eternal struggle between these; two prin- 
ciples — right and wrong — throughout the world. Th(‘y are the 
two principles that have stood face to face from the beginning of 
time, and will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common 
right of humanity, and tlie other the “ divine right of kings.” It is 
the same principle in whatever shape it develops itself. It is the 
same spirit that says, You work and toil and earn bread, and 1*11 
eat it.” No matter in what shape it comes, whether from the mouth 
of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation and 
live by the fruit of their labor, or from one^race of imm as an 
apology for enslaving anotlnn* race, it is the same tyrannical prin- 
ciple. 

I was glad to express my gratitude at Quincy, and T re-express 
it here to Judge Douglas, — that hr looks to no end of thr insttfnfton 
of shtvenj. That will help the people to see where the struggle 
really is. It will hereafter place with us all men who really do wish 
the wrong may have an end. And whenever we can get rid of the 
fog which obscures the real question, when we can get Judge’ 
Douglas and his friends to avow a policy looking to its perpetua- 
tion, — wo can get them out from among that class of men and bring 
them to the side of those who treat it as a wrong. Then there will 
soon be an end of it, and that end will be its ultimate extinction.” 
Whenever the issue can be distinctly made, and all extraneous mat- 
ter thrown out so that men can fairly see the real diti'erence between 
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the parties, this controversy will soon be settled, and it will he 
done peaceably too. There will be no war, no viohmee. Tt will be 
placed again where the wisest and best men of the world placed it. 
Brooks of South Carolina once declared that when this Constitution 
was framed, its framers did not look to the institution existing un- 
til this day. When he said this, T think he stated a fae.t that is 
fully borne out by the history of the times. But he also said they 
were better and wiser men than the men of these days; yet the men 
of these days had experience whi(‘h they had not, and by the invtm- 
tion of the cotton-gin it became a necessity in this country that 
slavery should be perpetual. I now say that, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, purposely or without purpose. Judge Douglas has been the 
most prominent instrument in changing the position of the institution 
of slavery which the fathers of the Gov(‘riiment exp(‘cl(al to come to 
an end ere this, (oid piitdiKj if /huKtlcHs cothjii-^in Ixtsia ; pla- 

cing it where he openly confesses he has no desire there shall ever 
be an end of it. 

CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATION. 

I understand I have ten minutes yet. T woll employ it in say- 
ing something about this argument Judge Douglas us(‘s, while he 
sustains the Died Scott decision, that the people of the Territories 
can still somehow exclude slavery. The first thing 1 ask attention 
to is the fact that Judge Douglas constantly said, befoi’e the decis- 
ion, that whether they could or not, wds a ijaciition f(H' flta Snpirmr 
Court. But after the court has made the decision ho virtually says 
it i^v/c^ a question for the Supreme Court, but for the people. And 
how is it he tells us they can exclude it? lie says it n(‘eds “police 
regulations,” and that admits of “unfriendly legislation.” Al- 
though it is a right established by the Constitution of the United 
States to take a slave into a Territory of the United Stall's and hold 
him as property, yet unless the Territorial Legislature will give 
friendly legislation, and, more especially, if they adopt unlriendly 
legislation, they can [U'actically exclude him. 

* Now, without meeting this proposition as a matter of fact, I 
pass to consider the real constitutional obligation. LeJ me take 
the gentleman who looks me in the face before me, and let us sup- 
pose that he is a member of the Territorial Legislature. The first 
thing he will do will be to swear that he will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Flis neighbor by his side in the Terri- 
toiy has slaves and needs Territorial legislation to enable him to 
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enjoy that constitutional right. Can he withhold the legislation 
which his neighbor needs for the enjoyment of a right which is fixed 
in his favor in the Constitution of the United States which he has 
sworn to support? Can he withhold it without violating his oath? 
And, more especially, can he pass unfriendly legislation to violate 
his oath? 

Why, this is a monstrous sort of talk about the Constitution of 
the United States! There has never been as outlandish or lawless a doc- 
trine from the, mouth of any respectable man on earth. I do not believe 
it is a constitutional right to hold slaves in a Territory of the United 
States. I believe the decision was improperly made and I go for 
reversing it. Judge Douglas is furious against those who go for 
reversing a decision. But he is for legislating it out of all force while 
the law itself stands. 1 repeat that there has never been so mon- 
strous a doctrine uttered from the mouth of a respectable man. 

1 suppose most of us (I know it of myself) believe that the peo- 
ple of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional Fugitive- 
Slave law, — that is a right fixed in the Constitution. But.it can- 
not bo made available to them without Congressional legislation. 
In the Judge’s language, it is a “barren right,” which needs legis- 
lation before it can become efficient and valuable to the persons to 
whom it is guaranteed. And as the right is constitutional, I agree 
that the legislation shall be granted to it, — and that, not that we 
like the institution of slavery. We profess to have no taste for 
running and catching niggers, — at least, I profess no taste {or that 
job at all. Why then do I yield support to a Fugitive-Slave law? 
Because I do not understand that the Constitution, which guaran- 
tees t!\at rigiit, can be supported without it. And if I believed 
that the right to hold a slave in a Territory was equally fixed in the 
Constitution with the right to* reclaim fugitives, I should be bound 
to give it the legislation necessary to support it. I say that no 
man can deny his obligation to give the necessary legislation to sup- 
port slavery in a Territory, who believes it is a constitutional right 
to have it there. No man can, who does not give the Abolitionists 
an argument to deny the obligation enjoined by the Constitution to' 
enact a Fugitive-Slave law. , Try it now. It is the strongest Abolition 
argument ever made. I say if that Dred Scott decision is correct, 
then the right to hold slaves in a Territory is equally a constitu- 
tional right with the right of a slaveholder to have his runaway 
returned. No one can show the distinction between them. The 
one is express, so that we cannot deny it. The other is construed 
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to be in the Constitution, so that he who believes «the decision to be 
correct believes in the right. And the man who argues that by un- 
friendly legislation, in spite of that constitutional right, slavery 
may be driven from the Territories, cannot avoid furnishing an ar- 
gument by which Abolitionists may deny the obligation to return 
fugitives, and claim the power to pass laws unfriendly to the right 
of the slaveholder to reclaim his fugitive. 

I do not know how such an argument may strike a popular as- 
sembly like this, but I defy anybody to go before a body of men 
whose minds are educated to estimating evidence and reasoning, 
and show tliat there is an iota of difference between the constitu- 
tional right to reclaim a fugitive, and the constitutional right to 
hold a slave, in a Territory, provided this Dred Scott decision is 
correct. I defy any man to make an argument that will justify un- 
friendly legislation to deprive a slaveholder of his right to hold his 
slave in a Territory, that will not equally, in all its length, breadth, 
and thickness, furnish an argument for nullifying the Fugitive- 
Slave law. Why, there is not such an Abolitionist in the nation as 
Douglas, after all. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S REJOINDER. 

Mr. Lincoln has concluded his remarks by saying there is not 
such an Abolitionist as T am in all America. If he could make the 
Abolitionists of Illinois believe that, he would not have much show 
fori;he Senate. Let him make the Abolitionists believe the truth 
of that statement, and his political back is broken. 

His first criticism upon me is the expression of his hope that the 
war of the Administration will be prosecuted against me and the 
Democratic party of this State with vigor. lie wants that war 
prosecuted with vigor ; I have no doubt of it. Ilis hopes of suc- 
cesi^ and the hopes of his party depend solely ui)on it. They have 
^ no chance of destroying the Democracy of this State except by the 
aid of Federal patronage. He has all the Federal office-holders 
here as his allies, running separate tickets against the Democracy to 
divide the party, although the leaders all intend to vote directly the 
Abolition ticket, and only leave the greenhorns to vote this separate 
ticket who refuse to go into the Abolition camp. There is some- 
thing really refreshing in the thought that Mr. Inncoln is in favor 
of prosecuting one war vigorously. It is the first war I ever knew 

29 
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him to be in favor of prosecuting. It is the first war that I ever 
knew him to believe to be just or constitutional. When the Mexi- 
can war was being waged, and the American army was surrounded 
by the enemy in Mexico, he thought that war was unconstitutional, 
unnecessary, and unjust. He thought it was not commenced on the 
right i^pof. 

When T made an incidental allusion of that kind in the joint 
discussion over at Charleston some weeks ago, Lincoln, in replying, 
said that f, Douglas, had charged him with voting against supplies 
for the Mexican War, and then he reared up, full length, and swore 
that he never voted against the supplies ; that it was a slander ; 
and cauglit hold of Ficklin, who sat on the stand, and said, “ Here, 
Fieklin, tell the people that it is a lie. ” Well, Ficklin, who had served 
in Congress with him, stood up and told them all that he recollected 
about it. It was that when George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, 
brought forward a resolution declaring the war unconstitutional, un- 
necessary, and unjust, that Lincoln had voted for it. “ Yes,” said 
Lincoln, “ I did.” Thus he confessed that he voted that the war 
was wrong, that our country was in the wrong, and consequently 
that the Mexicans were in the right; but charged that I had sland- 
ered him by saying that he voted against the supplies. I never 
charged him with voting against the supplies in my life, because I 
knew that he was not in Congress when they were voted. The war 
was commenced on the 18th day of May, 1846, and on that day we 
appropriated in Congress ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand 
men to prosecute it. During the same session we voted more men 
and more money, and at the next session we voted more men, and 
more money, so that by the time Mr. Lincoln entered Congress we 
had enough men and enough money to carry on the war, and had no 
occasion to vote for any more. When he got into the House, be- 
ing opposed to the war, and not being able to stop the supplies, be- 
cause they had all gone forward, all he could do was to follow the 
lead of Corwin, and prove that the war was not begun on the right 
spot, and that it was unconstitutional, unnecessary, and wrong. 
Remember, too, that this he did after the war had been begun. 

It is one thing to be opposed to the declaration of a war, another 
and veiy different thing to take sides with the enemy against your 
own country after the war has been commenced. Our army was in 
Mexico at the time, many battles had been fought; our citizens, 
who were defending the honor of • their country’s flag, were sur- 
rounded by the daggers, the guns, and the poi^pn of the CAemy. 
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Then it was that Corwin made Ins speech in which he declared tliat, 
the American soldiers ought to be welcomed by the Mexicans with 
bloody hands and hospitable graves; then it was that Ashinun and 
Lincoln voted in the House of Representatives that tin' war was nn- 
constitutional and unjust; and Ashmun’s resolution, Corwin’s speech, 
and Lincoln’s vote were sent to Mexico and read at the liead of the 
Mexican army, to prove to them that there was a Mexican pjirty in 
the Congress of the United States who were doing all in their power 
to aid them, lliat a man who takes sides with the common enemy 
against his own country in time of war should rejoice in !i war be- 
ing made on me now, is very natural. And, in my opinion, no 
other kind of a man would rejoice in it. 

Mr. Lincoln has told you a great deal to-day about liis being an 
old line Clay Whig. Rear in mind that there are a great many old 
Clay Whigs down in this region. It is more agreeable, therefore, for 
him to talk about the old Clay Whig party than it is for him to talk 
about Abolitionism. We did not hear much about the old Clay 
Whig party up in the Abolition districts. How much of an old 
line Henry Clay Whig was he? Have you read General Singleton’s 
speech at Jacksonville? You know that General Singleton was for 
twenty-five years the confidential friend of Henry Clay in Illinois, 
and he testified that in 1847, when the Constitutional Convention 
of this State was in session, the Whig mem bin’s were invited to a 
Whig caucus at the house of Mr. Lincoln's brother-in-law, where 
Mr Lincoln proposed to throw Henry Clay overboard and take u|) 
General Taylor in his place, giving as his reason that if the Whigs 
diij not take up General Taylor, the Democrats would. Singleton 
testifies that Lincoln in that speech urged as another reason for 
throwing Henry Clay overboard, that the Whigs had fought long 
enough for principle, and ouglit to begin to liglit for success. Sin- 
gleton also testifies that Lincoln’s spi'cch did have the elfcct of 
cutting Clay’s throat, and that he (Singleton) and others withdrew 
from the caucus in indignation. He furtlier states tlnit when they 
got to Philadelphia to attend the National Convention of the Whig 
party, that Lincoln was there, the bitter and deadly enemy of Clay, 
and that he tried to keep him (Singleton) out of the (V)nvention 
because he insisted on voting for Clay, and Lincoln was determined 
to have Taylor. Singleton says that Lincoln rejoiced with very 
great joy when he found the mangled remains of I he murdered 
Whig statesman lying cold before him. Now, Mr. Lincoln tells 
yon that lie is an old line Clay Whig! General Singleton testifies 
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to the facts I have narrated, in a public speech which has been 
printed and circulated broadcast over the State for weeks, yet not 
a lisp have we heard from Mr. Lincoln on the subject, except that 
he is an old Clay Whig. 

What part of Henry Clay’s policy did Lincoln ever advocate? 
He was in Congress in 1848-t), when the Wilmot Proviso warfare 
disturbed the peace and harmony of the country, until it shook the 
foundation of the Repuldic from its center to its circumference. 
It was that agitation that brought (May forth from his retirement 
at Ashland again to occupy his seat in tin; Senate of the United 
Stales, to see if he could not, by his great wisdom and experience, 
and the renown of his name, do something to restore peace and 
quiet to a disturlKid countr3\ Who got up that seetional strife that 
Clay had to be called upon to quell? 1 have heard Lincoln boast 
that he voted forty- tv/o times for the Wilmot Proviso, and that he 
would have voted as m iny times more if he could. Lincoln is the 
man, in conn(‘Ction with Seward, Chase, Giddings, and other Abo- 
litionists, who got up that strife that E helped Clay to put down. 
Henry Clay came back to the Senate in 1840, and saw that he must 
do something to restore peace to the country. The Union Whigs 
and the E'ulon Dcunoerats welcomed him, the inonumt he arrived, 
as the man for the occasion. We believed that he, of all men on 
earth, had been preserved by Divine I^rovidence to guide us out of 
our difliculties, and we Democrats rallied under Clay then, as you 
Whigs in Nullification time rallied under the banner of old Jackson, 
forg(*tting party when the country was in danger, in order that we 
might have a country first, and parties afterward. r 

And this reminds me that Mr. Lincoln told you that the slavery 
(piestion was the only thing that ever disturbed the peace and ’har- 
mony of the Union. Did not Nullification once raise its head and 
disturb the peace of this Union in 1832? Was that the slavery 
(piestion, Mr. Lincoln? Did not disunion raise its monster head 
during the last war with Great Britain? Was that the slavery 
question, Mr. Lincoln? The peace of this country has been dis- 
turbed three times, once during the war with Great Britain, once 
on the tariff question, and once on the slavery question. His 
argument, therefore, that slavery is the only question that has ever 
created dissension in the Union falls to the ground. It is true that 
agitators are enabled now to use this slavery question for the pur- 
pose of sectional strife. He admits that in regard to all things 
else, the principle that J advocate, making each State and Territory 
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free to decide for itself, ought to prevail. He instances the cran- 
berry laws and the oyster laws, and he might have gone tlirougli the 
whole list with the same effect. I say that all these laws are local 
and domestic, and that local and domestic concerns should be left 
to each State and each Territory to manage for itself. Tf agitators 
would acquiesce in that principle, there never would be any danger 
to the peace and harmony of the Union. 

“THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OP SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 

Mr. Lincoln tries to avoid the main issue by attacking the truth 
of my proposition, that our fathers made this government divid(‘d 
into Free and Slave States, reeognizing the right of each to d(‘cid(‘ 
all its local questions for itself. Did they not thus make it? It 
is true that they did not establish slavery in any of th(‘ States, or 
abolish it in any of them; but finding thirteen States, twelve of 
which w(U’e Slave and one Free, they agreed to form a government 
uniting them together as they stood, divided into Free and Slave 
States, and to guarantee forever to each State the right to do as it 
pleased on the slavery question. Having thus made the govern- 
ment and conferred this right upon each State forever, 1 assert that 
this Government can exist as they made it, divided into Free and 
Slave States, if any one State chooses to retain slavery. He says 
that he looks forward to a time when slavery shall be abolished 
everywhere. I look forward to a time when each State shall be 
allowed to do as it pleases. If it chooses to keep slavery forever, 
it is not my business, but its own; if it chooses to abolish slavery, 
it js its own business, — not mine. I care more for the great prin- 
ciple of self-government, the right of the pi'ople to rule, than 1 do 
for all the negroes in Christendom. I would not endanger the per- 
petuity of this Union, I would not blot out the great inalienable 
rights of the white men, for all the negroes that ever existed. 

Hence, T say, let us maintain this Government on the principles 
that our fathers made it, recognizing the right of each State to 
keep slavery as long as its people determiiu;, or to abolish it when 
they please. Hut Mr. Lincoln says that when our fathers made 
this Government they did not look forward to the state of things 
now existing, and therefore he thinks the doctrine was wrong; and 
he quotes Brooks of South Carolina to prove that our fathers then 
thought that probably slavery would be abolislu'd by each State 
acting for itself before this time. Suppose they did; suppose they 
did not foresee what has occuiTed, — does that change the principles 
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of our Government? They did not probably foresee the telegraph 
thi\t transmits intelligence by lightning, nor did they foresee the 
niilrotids that now form the bonds of union between the dilferent 
States, or tlui thousand mechanical inventions that have elevated 
mankind. But do these things change the principles of the Oov- 
ernment? Our fathers, I say, made tliis Government on the prine/i- 
ple of the right of each State to do as it plejises in its own doinestic 
affairs, subject to the (constitution, and allowed the people of each 
to apply to every new change of circ.umstances such remedy as they 
may see fit to improve their (jondition. This right they have for all 
time to come. 

Mr. Lincoln went on to tell you that he does not at all desire to 
interfere with slavery in the States where it exists, nor does his 
parly. 1 expected him to say that down here. L(‘t me ask him, 
then, how he expects to put slavery in the course of ullimate ex- 
tinction everywhere, if he does not intend to interfere with it in tin; 
States where it exists? lie sa^'s that he will prohibit it in all 
Territories, and tlui inference is, then, that unless they make Free 
Stat(^s out of them he will keep them out of the irnion; for, mark 
you, he did not say whether or not he would vote to admit Kansas 
with slavery or not, as her people might apply (he forgot that, as 
usual, etc.); he did not say whether or not he was in favor of bring- 
ing th(i Territories now in existence into the Union on tlui principle 
of Clay's Compromise Measures on the slavery question. I told 
you that he would not. His idea is that he will prohibit slavery in 
all the Territories, and thus force them all to b(‘come Free States, 
surrounding the Slave States with a cordon of Free Stab's, ai^l 
hemming them in, keeping the slaves confined to their present limits 
Avhilst they go on multiplying, until the soil on which tlu'y live will 
no longer feed them, and he will thus be able to put slavery in a 
course of ultimate extinction by starvation. Ho will extinguish 
slavery in the Southern States as the French general exterminated 
the Algerines when he smoked them out. He is going to extinguish 
shm*ry by surrounding the Slave States, hemming in the slave's, 
and starving them out of existence, as you smoke a fox out of 
his hole. 

He intends to do that in the name* of humanity and Christianity, 
in order that we may get rid of the terrible crime and sin entailed 
upon our fathers of holding slaves. Mr. Lincoln makes out that 
line of policy, and appeals to the moral sense of justice and to the 
Christian feeling of the community to sustain him. .He says that 
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any man who holds to the contrary doctrine is in the position of the 
king who claimed to govern by divine right. Let us examine for a 
moment and see what principle it was that overthrew the divine 
right of George the Third to govern us. Did not these (Colonics 
rebel because the British Parliament had no right to pass laws con- 
cerning our property and domestic and private institutions williout 
our consent? We demanded that the British Government should 
not pass such laws unless they gave us representation in th(‘ body 
passing them; and this the British Government insisting on doing, 
we went to war, on the principle that the Tfome Cf)vernmt‘nt sliould 
not control and govern distant colonies witliout giving them a repre- 
sentation. Now, Mr. Lincoln proposes to govern the Terrilori(‘s 
witliout giving them a representation, and calls on ('ongress to pass 
laws controlling their property and domestic concerns without their 
consimt and against their will. Thus, he asserts for his party the 
identical principle asserted by George III. and the Tories of the 
Bevolution. 

I ask you to look, into these things, and then tell me whether 
the Democray or the Abolitionists are right. I hold .that the people 
of a Territory, like those of a State (I use the language of Mr, 
Buchanan in his Letter of Acceptance), have the right to deitide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits. The point upon which Chief Justice Taney expressi's his 
opinion is simply this, that slaves, being property, stand on an 
equal footing with other property, and consequently that the owner 
has the same right to carry that property into a Territory that he 
has any other, subject to the same conditions. Supjiose that one 
o? your merchants was to take fifty or one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of liquors to Kansas. ITe has a right to go there, 
under that decision; but when lie gets there he finds the Maine 
liquor law in force, and what can he do with his property after he 
gets it there? lie cannot sell it, he cannot use it; it is subject to 
tlie local law, and that law is against him, and the best thing he can 
do with it is to bring it back into Missouri or Illinois and sell it. If 
yon take negroes to Kansas, as Colonel Jefferson Davis said in his 
Bangor speech, from which I have quoted to-day, you must take 
them there subject to the local law. If the people want the institu- 
tion of slavery, they will protect and encourage it; but if they do 
not want it, they will withhold that protection, and the absence of 
local legislation protecting slavery excludes it as completely as a 
positive prohibition. You slaveholders of Missouri might as well 
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understand wliat you know practically, that you cannot carry slavery 
where the people do not want it. All you have a right to ask is 
that the people shall do as they please: if they want slavery, let 
them have it; if they do not want it, allow them to refuse to en- 
courage it. 

My friends, if, as I have said before, we will only live up to this 
great fundamental principle, there will be peace between the North 
and the South. Mr. Lincoln admits that, under the Constitution, 
on all domestic (questions, except slavery, we ought not to interfere 
with the people of each State. What right have we to interfere 
with slaveiy any more than we have to interfere with any other 
(piestion? Tie says that this slavery question is now the bone of 
contention. WJiy? Simply because agitators have combined in all 
the Free States to make war upon it. Suppose the agitators in the 
States should combine in one half of the Union to make war upon 
the railroad system of the other half? They would thus be driven 
to the same sectional strife. Suppose one section makes war upon 
any other peculiar institution of the opposite section, and the same 
strife is produced. The only remedy and safety is that we shall 
stand by the Constitution as our fathers made it, obey the laws as 
they are passed, while they stand the proper test, and sustain the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the constituted authorities. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

At Cobimbnn, Ohio, September IG, ISG!). 

Fellow-Citizens of the State of Ohio; T cannot fail to re- 
member that [ appear for the first time l)efore an audience in this 
now great State, — an audience that is aceiistoined to hear such 
speakers as Corwin, and Chas(‘, and Wade, and many other ](‘- 
nownedmen; and, remembering this, I feel that it will be well for 
you, as for me, that you should not raise your expectations to that 
standard to which you would have been justilied in raising them had 
one of th(‘se distinguislual men appeared bcdore you, Vou would 
perhaps be only pi’eparing a disappointment for yourselves, ttnd, as 
a consequence of your disappointment, mortification to me. I hope, 
therefore, that you will commence with very moderate expectations; 
and perhaps, if you will give me your attention, 1 shall be able to 
interest you to a moderate degree. 

Appearing here for the first time in my life, T lniv(i been some- 
what embarrassed for a topic by way of introduction to my sp(*ech; 
but I have been reli(;vcd from that embarrassment by an introduc- 
tion which the Ohio Siafesinon newspaper gave me this morning. In 
this paper I have read an article, in which, among other statements, 
I find the following: — 

“ 111 debating with Senator Douglas during th<‘ miunorahh; coiilc.st 
of last fall, Mr. Lincoln dcclaird in favor of negro su If rage, and at- 
tempted to defend that vile coiic(*ptiou against tln^ Jjitlle Ciaiil.” 

I mention this now, at the opening of my remarks, for the pur- 
pose of making three comments upon it. The first T have already 
announced, — it furnishes me an introductory topic; the second is to 
show that the gentleman is mistaken; thirdly, to give him an oppor- 
tunity to correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter being a mistake. I 
have found that it is not entirely safe, when one is misrepresented 
under his very nose, to allow the misrepresentation to go uncontra- 
dictecl. I therefore propose, here at the outset, not imly to say that 
this is a misrepresentation, but to show conclusively that it is so; and 
you will bear with me while 1 read a couple of extracts from that 
very memorable” debate with Judge Douglas last year, to which 
this newspaper refers. In the first pitched battle which Senator 
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Douglas and in3"self had, at the town of Ottawa, I used the lan- 
guage which I will now read. Having been previously reading an 
extract, I continued as follows: — 

“Now, j'cntlcmon, I don’t want to read at any ^?reator Icntyth, but this 
is tlu! true complexion of all I have (3ver said in regard to the institution 
of slavery and the black race. This is the whole of it; and anything that 
argues me into liis idea of perh'ct social and political equality with the 
negro, is but a spt'cious and fantastic arrangement of words, by whicli a 
man can prove a horse-ch(‘Stnut to be a chestnut hors('. I will say h('r(‘, 
while upon tliis subject, that I havt‘ no purpose directly or indirectly to 
inU‘rf('r(‘ witl\ tlie institution of slavery in tlie StaU^s wln're it (3\ists. 1 be- 
lieve I Inive no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 1 
have n(» pur]K)Se to intPodue<‘ political and social equality h(‘tween the 
white and the black races. Then* is a physical ditf(*rence between the 
twt) wliich, in my judgment, will probably fon'\er forbid tlu'ir living to- 
gf'ther niion tin* tooting of p«‘rf(‘ct ecjuality ; and inasmuch as it becomes 
a n(‘c<*ssit\ that th(*r(* must be a diff(*n‘nci*, I, as wc'll as .hidgi* Douglas, am 
in favor of the rac(3 to wliich I belong having thc! superior position. 1 liase 
never said anything to the contrary, but T hold that, notwithstanding all 
this, th(*n* is no r(‘ason in the world wliy tin* ni'gro is not (*iititled to all tin* 
natural rights enumerated in tin* Declaration of lnd(*pen(lonce, — the right 
to lib*, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 1 hold that he is as mucli 
(‘iititled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas, he is 
not my ecpnil in many respects, — certainly not in color, perhaps not in 
moral or int(‘llectual endowments. But in the right to eat the bread, with- 
out leave of anybody else, wliich his own hand earns, he in my equal, and 
the eqaal of Judye Douf/las, and the eqnat of emry liinny man/' 

Upon a subsequent occasion, when the reason for making a state- 
ment like this recurred, I said: — 

While* T was at the hotel to-day, an (dderly gentleman called upon me 
to know whether I was really in favor of producing ]K*rfect equality be- 
tween the negroes and white people. While J had not ])roposed to my- 
s«‘ir on this occasion to say much on that subject, y«‘t, as tin* (iU(*stion was 
asU(‘d me, 1 thought I would occupy perhai)S live miiiut«*s in saying some- 
thing in r(*gard to it. T will sa.y, then, that I am not, nor (iver have been, 
in favor of bringing about in any wa.y tlie social and political ecpiality of 
tin* white and black races; that 1 am not, nor ever havi; been, in favor of 
making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold olflee, 
or intermarry with the white p(‘oplo; and I will say in addition to this that 
th(*re is a jih^sical difference between the white and black races which I 
believe will forever forbid the two races living together on terms of social 
and political equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together there must be the position of superior and inferior, 
and I, as much as any other man, am in favor of having the superior posi- 
tion assigned to the white race. I say upon this occasion I do not perceive 
that because the white man is to have the superior ijosition, the negro 
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should bo donied everythin*?. [ do not understand that because I do not 
want a neyro woman lor a slave, 1 must necessarily want ln‘r for a wih*. 
My understanding is that I can just let her alone, lam now in my fifti(‘tli 
year, and I certainly never have had a black woman for eilln'r a slave or a 
wife. So it seems to me quite possible for us to get along without making 
(‘ither slaves or wives of negroes. 1 will add to this,! have never seen, to 
my knowledge, a man, woman, or chihl, who was in favor of producing 
perfect equality, social and political, b(*tween lu'groes and wliiti* men. 1 
recoll(‘ct of but one distinguished instance that I (‘vt'r heard of so fn*- 
quently as to bo satistltsl of its correctness,— and that is tlu' (;ase of .ludge 
Douglas’sold friend, dolonel Richard M. .lohnson. I will also atld to the 
leiiiiirks I liavo mad(‘ (for 1 am not going to (‘nt(*r at larg(* upon this sub- 
ject), that I hav(‘ never had the l(‘ast apprehension that 1 or my frh'iids 
would marry negroes, if there was no law to kc(>p them from it; betas 
Judge Douglas and his friimds siMun to be in grc'at apprehension that they 
might, if there were no law to ki'cp them from it, 1 give him th(‘ most soi- 
emn pledge that I will to the \'ory last stand by the law of the Stahi which 
forbids the marrying of white people with negroes.” 


There, my friends, yon have brieHly what I have, upon former 
occasions, said upon this subject to which tin; newspaper, to th(^ ex- 
tent of its ability, has drawn the public attention. In it you not 
only perceive, as a probability, that in that contest I did not at any 
time say I was in favor of negro suffrage, but the absolute proof 
that twice — once substantially, and once expressly — I decl ired 
against it. Having shown you this, there remains l)nt a word 
of comment upon that newspaper article. It is this : that I prci- 
sume the editor of that paper is an honest and truth-loving man, 
and that he will be greatly obliged to me for furnishing him thus 
earl3i an opportunity to correct the misrepresentation he has made, 
befori* it has run so long that malicious people can call him a liar. 

The Giant himself has been here recently. I have seim a brief 
report of his speech. If it were otherwise unpleasant to me to in- 
troduce the subject of the negro as a topic for discussion, [ might 
be somewhat relieved by the fact that he dealt exclusively in that 
subject while he was here. I shall, therefore, without much hesita- 
tion or diffidence, enter upon this subject. 

The American people, on the first day of January, iSod, found 
the African slave-trade prohibited by a law of Congress. In a ma- 
jority of the States of this Union, they found African slavery, or 
any other sort of slavery, prohibited by State constitutions. Tli(‘y 
also found a law existing, supposed to be valid, by which slavery 
was excluded from almost all the territory the United States then 
owned. This was the condition of the country, with reference to 
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tfie institution of slaveiy, on the first of January, 1854. A few 
days after that, a bill, was introduced into (yoiij^ress, which ran 
through its regular course in the two brandies of tlie National Leg- 
islature, and finally passed into a law in the month of May, by 
which the Act of Congress prohibiting slavery from going into the 
Territ(5ri(*s of the United States was repealed. In connection with 
llie law itself, and, in fact, in the terms of the law, the then exist- 
ing prohiliition was not only repealed, but there was a declaration 
of a pui*poso on the part of Congress never thereafter to exercise any 
power that they might have, real or supposed, to prohiliit the ex- 
tension or spread of slavery. This was a very great change; for the 
law thus r(‘pealed was of more than thirty 3^ears’ standing. Follow- 
ing rapidly upon the heels of this action of Congress, a decision of 
the Supremo Court is made, by which it is declared that Congress, 
if it desires to prohibit tlie spread of slavery into the Territories, 
has no constitutional power to do so. Not only so, but that decis- 
ion lays down principles which, If pushed to Jheir logical conclusion, 
— I say pushed to their logical conclusion,— would deeide that the 
constitutions of Free Stales, forbidding slavery, are themselves 
unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not say the judges said this, and 
let no man say I affirm the judges used these words; but I only say 
it is my opinion that what they did say, if pressed to its logical con- 
clusion, will inevitably result thus. 

CHIEF PUllPOSK OF THE IIEPIJULTCAN OR(3 ANIZATION. 

Looking at these things, the llepnbliean party, as T understand 
its principles and policy, believe that there is great danger of,,the 
institution of slavery being spread out and extended until it is 
ultimately made alike lawful in all the States of this Union; so be- 
lieving, to prevent that incidental and ultimate conshmmation is the 
original and chief purpose of the Kepublicaii organization. I say 
“chief purpose” of the Republican organization; for it is certainly 
true that if the National House shall fall into the hands of the Re- 
publicans, they will have to attend to all the other matters of Na- 
tional House-keeping, as well as this. The chief and real purpose* 
of the Republican party is eminently conservative. It proposes 
nothing save and except to restore this Government to its original 
tone in regard to this element of slavery, and there to maintain it, 
looking for no further change in reference to it than that which the 
original framers of the Government themselves expected and looked 
forward to. 
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The chief danger to this purpose of the Republicim party is not 
just now the revival of the African slave trade, or the passage of a 
Congressional slave-code, or the declaring of a second Dred Scott 
decision, making slavery lawful in all the States. These aie not 
ptressing us just now. They are not quite ready yet. The authors 
of these measures know that we arc too strong for them ; but lh(;y 
will be upon us in due time, and we will be grappling with tliem 
hand in hand, if they arc not now headed otL Th(‘y are not now 
the chief danger to the purpose of the Republican organization ; but 
the most imminent danger that now threatens that purpose is that 
insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignty. This is the miner and sap- 
per. While it do(‘S not propose to revive the African slave trade, 
nor to pass a slave-code, nor to make a second Dred Scott d(3cision, 
it is preparing us for the onslaught and charge of these ultimate 
enemies when they shall be ready to come on, and the word of com- 
mand for them to advance shall be given. I say this “Douglas 
Popular Sovereignty,”^ for there is a broad distinction, as I 
now understand it, between that article jind a genuine Popular 
Sovereignty. 

T believe there is a genuine Popular Sovereignty. 1 think a 
definition of “genuine Popular Sovereignty,” in the abstract, would 
be about this: That each man shall do precisely as he pleases with 
himself, and with all those things which exclusively concern him. 
Applied to government, this principle would be, that a giuieral 
government shall do all those ‘things which pertain to it, and 
all the local governments shall do precisely as they please in 
respect to those matters which exclusively concern them. I 
u'.ulerstand that this Oovernment of the United States, under 
which we live, is based upon this principle; and I am misunder- 
stood if it is supposed that I have any war to make upon that 
principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty] It is, as a 
principle, no other than that, if one man chooses to make a slave of 
another man, neither that other man nor anybody else has a right 
to object. Applied in government, as he seeks to apply it, it is 
this: If, in a new Territory into which a few people are beginning 
to enter for the purpose of making their homes, they choose to 
either exclude slavery from their limits or to establish it there, 
however one or the other may affect tiie persons to be enslaved, or 
the infinitely greater number of persons who are afterward to inhabit 
that Territory, or the other members of the families of communi- 
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ties, of which they are but an incipient member, or the general 
head of the family of States as parent of all, — however their action 
ma}" effect one or the other of these, there is no power or right to 
interfere. That is Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty applied. 

He has a good deal of trouble with Popular Sovereignty. His 
explanations explanatory of explanations explained are interminable. 
The most lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most maturely considered 
of his long series of explanations is his great essay in ‘ ‘ Harper's 
Magazine.” I will not attempt to enter on any very thorough in- 
vestigation of his argument as there made and presented. 1 
will nevertheless occupy a good portion of your time here in draw- 
ing your attention to certain points in it. Such of you as may have 
read this document will have perceived that the Judg(‘, early in the 
document quotes from two persons as belonging to the Republican 
party, without naming them, but who can readily be recognizinl as 
being Governor Seward of New York and myself. It is true that 
exactly fifteen months ago this day, I believe, I for the first time 
expressed a sentiment upon this subject, and in such a manner that 
it should got into print, that the public might see it beyond the 
circle of my hearers ; and my expression of it at that time is the 
quotation that Judge Douglas makes. He has not made the quota- 
tion with accuracy, but justice to him requires me to say that it is 
sufficiently accurate not to change its sense. 

The sense of that quotation condensed is this: that this slavery 
element is a durable element of discord among us, and that we shall 
probably not have ])erfect peace in this country with it until it either 
masters the free principle in our Government, or is so far mastered 
by the free principle as for the public mind to ri‘st in the belief 
that it is going to its end. This sentiment, which I now express 
in this way, was, at no great distance of time, perhaps in dilferent 
language, and in connection with somi? collateral ideas, expressed 
by Governor Seward. Judge Douglas has been so much annoyed 
by the expression of that sentiment that he has constantly, 1 believe, 
in almost all his speeches since it was uttered, been referring to it. 

I find he alluded to it in his speech here, as well as in the copyright’ 
essay. 1 do not now enter upon this for the purpose of making an 
elaborate argument to show that we were right in the expression of 
that sentiment. In other words, I shall not stop to say all that 
might properly be said upon this point, but I only ask your atten- 
tion to it for the purpose of making one or two points upon it, 
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If you will read the copyright (‘ssay, you will discovcu* that 
Judge Douglas himself says a controversy between the American 
Colonies and the Government of (Jreat Britain l)egaii on the slavery 
question in 1(199, and continued from that time until the Devolu- 
tion ; and, while he did not say so, we all know that it has continued 
with more or less violence ever since the Revolution. 

Then we need not appeal to history, to the d(;elarations of the 
framers of the (iovernment, but we know from Judge Douglas him- 
self that slavery began to be an element of discord among the white 
people of this country as far back as 1G99, or one hundred and 
sixty years ago, or live generations of men, — counting thirty years 
to a generation. Now, it would seem to me that it might have* 
occurred to Judge Douglas, or anybody who had tuiaied his atten- 
tion to these facts, that there was something in the nature of that 
thing, slavery, somewhat durable for mischief and discord. 

WHEN THERE WAS PEACE ON THE QUESTION. 

There is another point I desire to make in regard to this mailer, 
before I leave it. I'rom the adoption of the Constitution down to 
1820 is the precise period of our history when we had comparative 
peace upon this (question, — the precise^ period of time when we 
came nearer to having peace about it than any other time of that 
entire one hundred and sixty years in which he says it began, or of 
the eighty years of our own Constitution. Then it would be worth our 
while to stop and examine into the probable nnison of our coming 
^nearer to having peace then than at any other time. This was the 
precise period of time in which our fathers tidopted, and during 
which they followed, a policy restricting the spread of slavery, and 
the whole Union was acquiescing in it. The whole country looked 
forward to the ultimate extinction of the institution. It was when 
a policy had been adopted, and was prevailing, which led all just 
and right-minded men to suppose that slavery was gradually com- 
ing to an end, and that they might be quiet about it, walching it as 
it expired. 

I think Judge Douglas might have perceived that too; and 
whether he did or not, it is worth the attention of fair-minded men, 
here and elsewhere, to consider whether that is not the truth of the 
case. If he had looked at these two facts, that this matter has 
been an element of discord for one hundred and sixty ye.ars among 
this people, and that the only comparative peace we have jiad about 
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it was when that policy prevailed in this Oovernment, which he now 
wars upon, — he might then, perhaps, have been brought to a more 
just appreciation of what I said fifteen months ago, — that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe that this 
Government cannot endure permanently, half Slave and half Free. 

I do not expect the house to fall, I do not expect the Union to dis- 
solve; but T do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing, o.’ all the oilier Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where tlie public mind 
will rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike law- 
ful in all the States, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 

That was my sentiment at that time. In connection with it, I 
said: “We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was ini- 
tiated with the avowed object and confident promise of putting an 
end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that 
agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. ” I 
now say to you here that we arc advanced still farther into the sixth 
year since that policy of Judge Douglas — that Popular Sovereignty 
of his — for quieting the slavery ([uestion was made the national 
policy. Fifteen months more have been added since I uttered that 
sentiment; and I call upon you and all other right-minded men to 
say whether that fifteen months have belied or corroborated my 
words. 

While I am hiu-e upon this subject, T cannot but express grati- 
tude that this true view of this element of discord among us — as I 
believe it is— is attracting more and more attention. I do, not 
believe that Governor Seward uttered that sentiment because 1 had 
done so before, but because he reflected upon this subject and saw 
the truth of it. Nor do I believe, because Governor Seward or I 
uttered it, that Mr. Hickman of Pennsylvania, in dilferent language, 
since that time, has declared his belief in the utter antagonism which 
exists between the principles of liberty and slavery. You see v*^e are 
multiplying. Now, while I am speaking of Hickman, let me say, I 
know but little about him. I have never seen him, and know 
scarcely anything about the man; but I will say this much of him: 
Of all the anti-Lccompton Democracy that have been brought to my 
notice, he alone has the true, genuine ring of the metal. And now, 
without indorsing an^^thing else he has said, I will ask this audience 
to give three cheers for Hickman. ' [The audience responded with 
three rousing cheers for Hickman. ] 
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Another point in the copyright essay to which T would ask your 
attention is rather a feature to be extracted from the whole thing, 
than from any express declaration of it at any point. It is a o-e^- 
eral feature of that document, and, indeed, of all Judge Douglas’s 
dwcussions of this question, that the Territories of the United 
States and the States of this Union are exactly alike; that there is 
no difference between them at all; that the Constitution applies to 
the Territories precisely as it does to the States; and that the 
United States Government, under the Constitution, may not do in a 
State what it may not do in a Territory, and what it must do in a 
State it must do in a Territory. Gentlemen, is that a true view of 
the case? It is necessary for this squatter sovereignty, but is it 
true? 

Let us consider. What docs it depend upon? It depends alto- 
gether upon the proposition that the States must, without tlie inter- 
ference of the General Government, do all those things that pertain 
exclusively to themselves, — that are local in their nature, tlnit have 
no connection with the General Government. After Judge Douglas 
has established this proposition, which nobody disputes or over has 
disputed, he proceeds to assume, without proving it, that slavery is 
one of those little, unimportant, trivial matters which are of just 
about as much consequence as the question would bo to me whether 
my neighbor should raise horned cattle or plant tobacco; that there 
is no moral question about it, but that it is altogether a matter of 
dollars and cents; that when a new Territory is opened for settle- 
ment, the first man who goes into it may plant there a thing which, 
lika the Canada thistle or some other of those pests of the soil, can- 
not be dug out by the millions of men who will come thereafter; 
that it is one of those little things that is so trivial in its nature 
that it has no effect upon anybody save the few men who first plant 
upon the soil; that it is not a thing which in anyway affects the 
family of communities composing these States, nor in any way endan- 
gers the General Government. Judge Douglas ignores altogether 
^ the very well known fact that we have never had a serious menace 
to our political existence, except it sprang from this thing, wliich 
he chooses to regard as only upon a par with onions and potatoes. 

Turn it, and contemplate it in another view. Ho says that, ac- 
cording to his Popular Sovereignty, the General Government may 
give to the Territories governors, judges, marshals, secretaries, and 
all the other chief men to govern them, but they must not touch 
upon this other question. Why ? The question of who shall be 
30 
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governor of a Territory for a year or two, and pass away, without 
his track being left upon the soil, or an act which he did for good 
or for evil being left behind, is a question of vast national magni- 
tude; it is so much opposed in its nature to locality that the nation 
itself must decide it: while this other matter of planting slawy 
upon a soil, — a thing which, once planted, cannot be eradicated by 
the succeeding millions who have as much right there as the first 
comers, or, if eradicated, not without infinite difllculty and a long 
struggle, — he considers the power to prohibit it as one of these 
little local, trivial things that the nation ought not to say a word 
about ; that it affects nobody save the few men who are there. 

Take these two things and consider them together, present the 
(piestion of planting a State with the institution of slavery by the 
side of a question of who shall be Governor of Kansas for a year or 
two, and is there a man here, — is there a man on earth, — who 
would not say the governor question is the little one, and the slavery 
question is the great one? I ask any honest Democrat if the small, 
the local, and the trivial and temporary (piestion is not, Who shall 
be governor? While the durable, the important, and the mischiev- 
ous one is, Shall this soil be planted with slavery? 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in Jucjge Douglas's 
mind from his peculiar structure. I suppose the institution of 
slavery really looks small to him. He is so put up by nature that 
a lash upon his back would hurt him, but a lash upon anybody 
else’s back does not hurt him. That is the build of the man,^ and 
consequently he looks upon the matter of slavery in this unimpor- 
tant light. i. 

Judge Douglas ought to remember, when he is endeavoring to 
force this policy upon the American people, that while he is put up 
in that way, a good many are not. He ought to remember that 
there was once in this country a man by the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, supposed to be a Democrat, ~ a man whose principles and 
policy are not very prevalent amongst Democrats to-day, it is true; 
but that man did not take exactly this view of the insignificance of ^ 
the element of slavery which our friend Judge Douglas does. In 
contemplation of this thing, we all know he was led to exclaim, “I 
tremble for my country when I remember that God is just ! ” We 
know how he looked upon it when he thus expressed himself. 
There was danger to this country, — danger of the avenging justice 
of God, — in that little unimportant Popular Sovereignty question of 
Judge Douglas. He supposed there was a question of God’s eternal 
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justice wrapped up in the enslaving of any race of men, or any 
man, and that those who did so braved the arm of Jehovah ; that 
when a nation thus dared the Almighty, every friend of tliat nation 
had cause to dread his wrath. Choose ye between Jell’erson and 
Douglas as to what is the true view of tliis element among us. 

There is another little difficulty about this matter of tniating the 
Territories and States alike in all things, to which [ ask your atten- 
tion, and 1 shall leave this branch of the case. If there is no differ- 
ence between them, why not make the Territories States at once? 
What is the reason that Kansas was not fit to come into the Union 
when it was organized into a Territory, in Judge Douglas’s view? 
.Can any of you tell any reason why it should not have come into 
the Union at once? They are fit, as he thinks, to decide upon the 
slavery question, — the largest and most important with whi(di they 
could possibly deal: what could they do by coming into the Union 
that they are not fit to do, according to his view, by staying out of 
it? Oh, they are not fit to sit in Congress and decide upon the 
rates of postage*, or questions of ad cainrvm or specific duties on 
foreign goods, or live oak timber contracts, — they are not fit to 
delude these vastly important matters, which are national in their 
import, — but they arc fit, “from the jump,” to decide this little 
negro question. But, gentlemen, (he case is too plain; [ occupy 
too much time on this head, ami I pass on. 

Near the close of the copyright essaJT; tin* Judge, T think, comes 
very near kicking his own fat into the fire. T did not think, when 
I commenced these remarks, that I would rctiil from that article, 
but«I now believe I will : — 

“This exposition of the history of these measures shows conclusively 
that the authors of the Compromise Measures of 1850 and of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act of 1851, as well as the members of the Contiiu'nlal (Congress 
of 1774, and the founders of our syst<*m of govcu-nmiait siibseciuent to tln‘ 
Revolution, regarded the people of the Ti'rritories imd Colonies as political 
communities which were entitled to a free and exclusive power of legisla- 
tion ill their provisional legislatures, where th(‘ir represent. ’it ion could 
•alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity ” 

When the Judge saw that putting in the word “shivery ” would 
contradict his own history, he put in what he knew would pass as 
synonymous with it, — “internal polity.” Whenever we find that 
in one of his speeches, the substitute is used in this manner ; and I 
can tell you the reason. It would be too bald a contradiction to 
say slavery; but “internal polity” is a general phrase, which would 
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pass ill some quarters, and which he hopes will pass with the read- 
ing community for the same thing. 

‘ Tliis ripfht pertains to the people collectively, as a law-abiding and 
peaceful community, and not in the isolated individuals who may wander 
upon th(‘ ijublic domain in violation of the law. It can only be exercised 
where tluTe are inhabitants sufiicient to constitute a government, and 
capable of performing its various functions and duties, — a fact to be 
ascertained and determined by” — 

Who do you think ? Judge Douglas says: — 

‘‘lly Congress ! ” “ Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen 

or twenty thousand inhabitants, does not affect the principle.” 

Now, I have only a few comments to make. Popular Sover- 
eignty, by liis own words, does not pertain to the few persons who 
wander upon the public domain in violation of law. We have his 
words for that. When it does pertain to them, is when they are 
sufiicient to b(i formed into an organized political community, and 
he fixes the minimum for that at ten thousand, and the maximum 
at twenty thousand. Now, I would like to know what is to be 
done with the nine thousand? Are they all to be treated, until they 
are large enough to be organized into a political community, as 
wanderers upon the pu])lic laud, in violation of law? And if so 
treated and driven out, at what point of time would there ever bo 
ten thousand? Tf tlu^y wme not driven out, but remained there as 
trespassers upon tlie public laud in violation of the law, can they 
establish slavery the^e? No; the Judge says Popular Sovereignty 
don’t pertain to them then. Can they exclude it then? ^No; 
Popular Sovereignty don’t pertain to them then. I would like to 
know, in the case covered by the essay, what condition the people 
of the Territory are in before they reach tlie number of ten thousand? 

But the main point I wish to ask attention to is, that the ques- 
tion as to when they shall have reached a sufficient number to be 
formed into a regular organized community is to be decided ‘ ‘ by 
Congress.’^ Judge Douglas says so. Well, gentlemen, that is 
about all we want. No, that is all the Southerners want. That 
13 what all those Who are for slavery want. They do not want Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery from coming into the new Territories, and 
they do not want Popular Sovereignty to hinder it; and as Congress 
is to say when tluiy are ready to be organized, all that the South has 
to do is to get Congress to hold off. Let Congress hold off until they 
are ready to be admitted as a State, and the South has all it wants 
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in taking slavery into and planting it in all the Territories that wo 
now have, or hereafter may have. In a word, the whole thing, 
at a dash of the pen, is at last put in the power of Congress; for 
if they do not have this Popular Sovereignty until Congress organ- 
izes them, I ask if it at last does not come from (\)ngress? If at 
last, it amounts to anything at all, Congress gives it to them. I 
submit this rather for your reflection than for comment. After all 
that is said, at last, by a dash of the pen, everything that has gone 
before is undone, and he puts the whole question under the control 
of Congress. After fighting through more than three hours, if you 
undertake to read it, he at last places the whole matter under the 
control of that power which he had been contending against, and 
arrives at a result directly contrary to what he had been laboring 
to do. He at last leaves the whole matter to the control of Con- 
gress. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY TDIES. 

There are two main objects, as T understand it, of this Harper’s 
Magazine essay. One was to show, if possible, that the men of our 
Revolutionary times were in favor of his Popular Sovereignty, and 
the other was to show that the Bred Scott decision had not (‘ntirely 
squelched out this Popular Sovereignty. I do not propose, in re- 
gard to this argument drawn from the history of former times, to 
enter into a detailed examination of th!j historical statennmts he 
has made. I have the impression that they are inaccurate in a 
great many instances, — sometimes in positive statement, but very 
muqji more inaccurate by the suppression of statements that really 
belong to the history. But I do not propose to aflirm that this is 
so to any very great extent, or to enter into a very minute exami- 
nation of his historical statements. I avoid doing so upon this 
principle, — that if it were important for me to pass out of tliis lot 
in the least period of time possible, and T came to that fenc(‘, and 
saw by a calculation of my known strength and agility that [ could 
clear it at a bound, it would be folly for me to stop and consider 
whether I could or not crawl through a crack. , So T say of the 
whole history contained in his essay where he endeavored to link 
the men of the Revolution to Popular Sovereignty. Tt only re- 
quires an effort to leap out of it, a single bound to be entirely 
successful. 

If you read it over, you will find that he quotes here [ind there 
from documents of the Revolutionary times, tending to show that 
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the people of the colonies were desirous of regulating their own 
concerns in their own way, that the British Government should not 
interfere; that at one time they struggled with the British Govern- 
ment to be permitted to exclude the African slavetrade, — if not 
directly, to be permitted to exclude it indirectly, by taxation suffi- 
cient to discourage and destroy it. From these and many things 
of this sort, Judge Douglas argues that they were' in favor of the 
people of our own Territories excluding slavery if they wanted to, 
or planting it there if they wanted to, doing just as they pleased 
from the time th(‘y settled upon the Territory. Now, however his 
history may apply; and whatever of his argument tlicre may be 
that is sound and accurate or unsound and inaccurate, if we can 
find out what these men did themselves do upon this very question 
of slavery in the Territories, does it not end the whole thing ? If, 
after all this labor and effort to show that the men of the Revolu- 
tion were in favor of his Popular Sovereignty and his mode of 
dealing with slavery in the Teri’itorics, we can show that these very 
men took hold of that subject, and dealt with it, we can see for 
ourselves hoio they dealt with it. it is not a matt(U’ of argument or 
inference, but we know what they thought about it. 

It is precisely upon that part of the history of the country that 
one important omission is made by Judge Douglas. He sch'cts 
parts of the history of the United States upon the subject of slav- 
ery, and treats it as the whole, omitting from his historical sketch 
the legislation of Congress in regard to the admission of Missouri, 
by which the Missouri Compromise was established, and slavery 
excluded from a country half as large as the present United Stt^tes. 
All this is left out of his history, and in no wise alluded to by him, 
so far as I can remember, save once, when he makes a remark, that 
upon his principle the Supreme Court was authorized to pronounce 
a decision that the Act called the Missouri Compromise was uncon- 
stitutional. All that history has been left out. But this part of 
the history of the country was not made by the men of the Revo- 
lution. 

^ THE ORDINANCE OE ’87. 

There was another part of our political history, made by the 
very men who were the actors in the Revolution, which has taken 
the name of the Ordinance of ’87. Let me bring that history to 
yonr attention. 

In 1784, I believe, this same Mr. Jefferson drew up an ordi- 
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nance for the government of the country upon which we now stand, 
or, rather, a frame or draft of an ordinance for the government of 
this country, here in Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, us who live 
in Illinois, our neighbors in Wisconsin and Michigan. In that 
ordinance, drawn up not only for the government of that Territory, 
but for the Territories south of the Ohio River, Mr. Jefferson ex- 
pressly provided for the prohibition of slavery. Judge Douglas 
says, and perhaps is right, that that provision was lost from that 
ordinance. I believe that is true. When the vote was taken upon 
it, a majority of all present in the Congress of the Confederation 
voted for it; but there were so many absentees that those voting 
for it did not make the clear majority necessary, and it was lost. 
But three years after that, the Congress of the Confederation were 
together again, and they adopted a new ordinance for the govern- 
ment of this Northwest Territory, not contemplating territory south 
of the river, for the States owning that territory had hitherto re- 
frained from giving it to the General Government; hence they made 
the ordinance to apply only to what the Government owned. In 
that, the provision excluding slavery wan iimrted and pamd unani- 
mously j or at any rate it passed and became a part of the law of the 
land. Under that ordinance we live. 

First here in Ohio you were a Territory, then jin enabling Act 
was passed, authorizing you to form a constitution and State Gov- 
ernment, provided it was republican and not in conflict with the 
Ordinance of ’87. When you framed your constitution and pre- 
sented it for admission, I think you will find the legislation upon 
the subject will show that, “whereas you had formed a constitu- 
tion that was republican, and not in conflict with the Ordinance of 
’87,” therefore, you were admitted upon equal footing with the 
original States. The same process in a few years was gone through 
with in Indiana, and so with Illinois, and the same substantially 
with Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Not only did that Ordinance prevail, but it was constantly 
looked to whenever a step was taken by a new Territory to become 
a State. Congress always turned their attention to it, and in all 
their movements upon this subject they traced their course by that 
Ordinance of ’87. When they admitted new States, they advertised 
them of this Ordinance, as a part of the legislation of the country. 
They did so because they had traced the Ordinance of 87 thiough- 
out the history of this country. Begin with the men of the Revolu- 
tion, and go down for sixty entire years,* and until the last scrap of 
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that Territory comes into the Union in the form of the State of 
Wisconsin, everything was made to conform with the Ordinance 
of ’87, excluding slavery from that vast extent of country. 

I omitted to mention in the right place that the Constitution of 
the United States was in process of being framed when that Ordi- 
nance was made by the Congress of the Confederation ; and one of 
the first Acts of Congress itself, under the new Constitution itself, 
was to give force to that Ordinance by putting power to carry it out 
in the hands of the new officers under the Constitution, in ,the place 
of the old ones, who had been legislated out of existence by the 
change in the Oovernment from the Confederation to the Gonstitu-- 
tion. Not only so, but I believe Indiana once or twice, if not Ohio, 
petitioned the Grcneral Government for the privilege of suspending 
that provision and allowing them to have slaves. A report made 
by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, himself a slaveholder, was directly 
against it, and the action was to refuse them the privilege of violat- 
ing the Ordinance of ’87. 

This period of history, which T have run over briefly, is, I pre- 
sume, as familiar to most of this assembly as any other part of tlie 
history of our country. I suppose that few of ray hearers are not 
as familiar with that part of history as I am, and I only mention it 
to recall your attention to it at this time. And hence I ask how 
extraordinary a thing it is that a man who has occupied a position 
upon the floor of the Senate of the United States, who is now in his 
third term, and who looks to see the government of this whole 
country fall into his own hands, pretending to give a truthful and 
accurate liistory of the slavery question in this country, should^so 
entirely ignore the whole of that portion of our history, — the most 
important of all. Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle that a 
man should stand up and ask for any confidence in his statements 
who sets out as he does witli portions of history, calling upon the 
people to believe that it is a true and fair representation, when the 
leading part and controlling feature of the whole history is carefully 
suppressed? 

Rut the mere leaving out is not the most remarkable feature of 
this most remarkable essay. His proposition is to establish that 
the leading men of the Revolution were for his great principle of 
non-intervention by the government in the question of slavery in 
the Territories, while history shows that they decided in the cases 
actually brought before them, in exactly the contrary way, and he 
knows it. Not only did thfiy so decide at that time, but they stuck 
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to it during sixty years, through thick and thin, as long as there 
was one of the Revolutionary heroes upon the stage of political ac- 
tion. Through their whole course, from first to last, they clung to 
freedom. And now he asks the community to helieve that the m(;n 
of the Revolution were in favor of his great principlt‘, when we have 
the naked history that they themselves dealt with this very suhject- 
jnatter of his principle, and utterly repudiated his principle, acting 
upon a precisely contrary ground. It is as impudent and absurd as 
if a prosecuting attorney should stand up before a jury and ask them 
tx) convict A as the murderer of B, while B was walking alive be- 
fore them. 

I say, again, if Judge Douglas asserts that the men of the 
Revolution acted upon principles by wliich, to be consistent with 
themselves, they ought to have adopted his Popular Sovereignty, 
then, upon a consideration of his owm argument, lie had a right to 
make you believe that they understood the principles of gov(!rn- 
ment, but misapplied them, — that he has arisen to enlighten the 
world as to the just application of this principle. He has a right to 
try to persuade you that he understands their principles beUtn* than 
they did, and, therefore, he will apply them now, not as they did, 
but as they ought to have done. He has a right to go before the 
community and try to convince them of this, but he has no right to 
attempt to impose upon any one the belief that these men them- 
selves approved of his great principle. There are two ways of es- 
tablishing a proposition. One is by trying to demonstrate it upon 
reason, and the other is, to show that great men in former times 
have thought so and so, and thus to pass it by the w’cight of pure 
authority. Now, if Judge Douglas will denionstraU* somehow that 
this is Popular Sovereignty,— the right of one man to make a slave 
of another, without any right in that otlu r, or any one else to ob- 
ject,— demonstrate it as Euclid demonstrated propositions, — there is 
no objection. But when he conies forward, seeking to carry a prin- 
ciple by bringing to it the authority of men who themselves utterly 
repudiate that principle, I ask that he shall not be permitted to 
• doit. 

r see, in the Judge’s speech here, a short sentence in these 
words: “Our fathers, when they formed this (Jovernment under 
which we live, understood this question just as well, and even bet- 
ter, than we do now. ” That is true; I stick to that. 1 will stanc 
by Judge Douglas in that to the bitter end. And now, Judge 
Douglas, come and stand by me, and truthfully show how they 
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acted, understanding it better than we do. All I ask of you, 
Judge Douglas, is to stu^k to the proposition that the inoii of the 
Revolution understood this subject better than we do now, and vnth 
that hotter nnderstandlng they acted better than yon are trying to act 
now. 

I wish to say something now in regard to the Dred Scott de- 
cision, as dealt with by Judge Douglas. In that ‘ ‘ memorable de- 
bate ” between Judge Douglas and myself, last year, the Judge 
thought fit to commence a process of catechising mo, and at Free- 
port I answered his questions, and propounded sonui to him. Among 
others propounded to him was one that I have here now. The sub- 
stance, as [remember it, is, “Can the people of a United States 
Territory, under the Dred Scott decision, in any lawful way, agains* 
the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slav(u*y from 
its limits, prior to the formation of a State constitution? ” He an- 
swered that they could lawfully exclude slavery from the United 
Stall's Territories, notwithstanding the Dred Scott di'cision. There 
was something about that answer that has probably been a trouble 
to tlie Judge ever since. 

The Dred Scott decision expressly gives every citizen of the 
United States a right to carry his slaves into the United States 
Territori(‘s. And now there was some inconsistency in saying that 
the decision was right, and saying, too, that the people of the Terri- 
tory could lawfully drive slavery out again. When all the trash, the 
words, tlie collateral matter, was cleared iiway from it, all the chaff 
was fanned out of it, it was a bare absurdity, — no thtm that a 
thing may he lawfully driven away from where it Ima a lawful right to 
be. Clear it of all the verbiage, and that is the naked truth of Lis 
proposition, — that a thing maybe lawfully driven from the place 
where it has a lawful right to stay. Well, it was because the Judge 
couldn't help seeing this that he has had so much trouble with it; 
and what I want to ask your especial attention to, just now, is to re- 
mind 3^ou, if you have not noticed the fact, that tlie Judge does not 
any longer say tliat the people can exclmle slavery. He doi‘s not 
say so in the copyright essay; he did not say so in the speech Jt.hat 
he made here; and, so far as I know, since his re-election to the 
Senate he has never said, as he did at Freeport, that the people of 
the Territories can exclude slavery. 

He desires that you, who wish the Territories to remain free, 
should believe that he stands by thg.t position; but he does not say 
it himself. He escapes to some extent the absurd position I have 
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stated, by changing his language entirely. What he says now is 
something dillereiit in language; and we will consider wlu‘th(‘r it is 
not different in sense too. It is now tliat the Dred S(*olt (lt‘ci3ion, 
or rather the Constitution under that decision, does not carry 
slavery into the Territories beyond the power of the peopU* of tin* 
Territories to control it as other He do('S not su}’^ tlie peo- 

ple can drive it out, but they can control it as other property. The 
language is different; we should consider whether the senseis differ- 
ent. Driving a horse out of this lot is too plain a proposition to be 
mistaken about; it is putting him on the other side of tlie fence. 
Or it might be a sort of exclusion of him from the lot if you were 
to kill him and let the worms devour him; but neither of these 
things is the same as ‘‘controlling him as other property.’’ That 
would be to feed him, to pamper him, to ride him, to use and abuse 
him, to make the most money out of him, “as other property;” 
but please you, what do the men who are in favor of slavery want 
more than this? What do they really want, other than that shivery, 
being in the Territories, shall be controlhal as otluu’ proptu-ty? 

If they want anything else, I do not compndiend it. I ask your 
attention to this, first, for the piirpos(‘ of pointing out the e.hange ol 
ground the Judge has made; and, in the second place, the impor- 
tance of the change, — that that changi* is not such as to give you 
gentlemen who want his Po[)ular Soveredgnty tlu' power to exclude 
the institution or drive it out at all. I know the Judge soimdimc's 
squints at the argument that in controlling it as oth(‘r property by 
unfriendly legislation they may control it to death, as you might, 
in the case of a horse, perhaps, feed him so lightly and ride him so 
much that he would die. Ibit when you come to legislative control, 
there is something more to beattended to. I have no doubt, my self, 
that if the Territories should undertake to control slave propmly as 
other property,— that is, control it in such a way that it would be the 
most valuable as property, and make it bear its just proportion in the 
way of burdens as property, — really deal with it as propeity, t le 
Supreme Court of the United States will say, “God speed you, ami 
amen.” But 1 undertake to give the opinion, at least, that if the 
Territories attempt by any direct legislation to drive the man wit i 
his slave out of the Territory, or to decide that his slave is free be- 
cause of his being taken in there, or to tax him to such an c^xten 
that he cannot keep him there, the Supreme Court will unhesitatingly 
decide all such legislation unconstitutional, as long as that Supreme 
Court is constructed as the Dred Scott Supreme Court is. The first 
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two things they have already decided, except that there is a little 
quibble among lawyers between the words << dicta and << decision. ” 

They have already decided a negro cannot be made free by Terris 
torial legislation. 

What is the Dred Scott decision? Judge Douglas labors to 
show that it is one thing, while I think it is altogether different, 
ft is a long opinion, but it is all embodied in this short statement: 

‘ ‘ The (Jonstitution of the United States forbids Congress to deprive 
a man of his property, without due process of law; the right of 
property in slaves is distinctly and expressly affirmed in that Consti- 
tution : therefore, if Congress shall undertake to say that a man’s 
slave is no longer his slave when he crosses a certain line into a 
Territory, that is depriving him of his property without due process 
of law, and is unconstitutional. ” There is the whole Dred Scott 
decision. They add that if Congress cannot do so itself, Congress can- 
not confer any power to do so; and hence any effort by the Terri- 
torial Legislature to do either of these things is absolutely decided 
against. It is a foregone conclusion by that court. 

“ UNFRIENDLY LEGISLATION.” 

Now, as to this indirect mode by “ unfriendly legislation, ” all 
lawyers here will readily understand that such a proposition cannot 
be tolerated for a moment, because a legislature cannot indirectly 
do that which it cannot accomplish directly. Then T say any legis- 
lation to control this property, as property, for its benefit as prop- 
erty, would be hailed by this Unnl Scott Supreme Court, and fully 
sustained ; but any legislation driving slave property out, or des- 
troying it as property, directly or indirectly, will most assuredly, by 
that court, be held unconstitutional. 

Judge Douglas says if the Constitution carries slavery into the 
Territories, beyond the power of the people of the Territories to 
control it as other property, then it follows logically that every one 
who swears to support the Constitution of the United States must 
give that support to that property which it needs. And if the Con- 
stitution carries slavery into the Territories, beyond the power of 
the people to control it as other property, then it also carries it into 
the States, because the Constitution is the supreme law of the knd. 
Now, gentlemen, if it were not for my excessive modesty, I would 
say that I told that very thing to Judge Douglas quite a year ago. 
This argument is here in print, and if it were not for my modesty, 
as I said, 1 might call your attention to it. If you read it, you 
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will find that I not only made that argument, but made it better 
than he has made it since. 

There is, however, this difference. T say now, and said then, 
there is no sort of question that the Supreme Court has decided that 
it is the right of the slaveholder to take his slave and hold liim in 
the Territory; and saying this. Judge Douglas himself admits the 
conclusion. He says if that is so, this consequenee will follow; 
and because this consequence would follow, his argument is, the de- 
cision cannot, therefore, be that way,— “ that would sjahl my I'opu- 
lar Sovereignty ; and it cannot be possible that this great principle 
has been squelched out in this extraordinary way. Tt might be, if 
it were not for the extraordinary consequences of spoiling my 
humbug.” 

Another feiiture of the Judge’s argument about the Dred Scott 
case, is-, an effort to show that that decision dc'jils nltogether in 
declarations of negativ(‘s: that tlie Constitution does not allirm uny- 
thing as expounded by tlie Dred Scott decision, but it only declares 
a want of power — a total absence of power ---in reference to the 
Territories. It seems to be his purpose to make the whole of that 
decision to result in a m(ire negative d(‘(‘laratiou of a want ol power 
in Congress to do anything in relation to this matter in the Terri- 
tories. I know the opinion of the Judges stsites that theni is a total 
absence of power; but that is, unfortunately, not nil it states; foi 
the Judges add that tlie right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution. Tt do(^s not slop at say- 
ing that the right of property in a slave is recognized in the Consti- 
Uition, is declared to exist somewhere in the Constitut ion, but says it 
is affirmed in the Constitution. Its language is (‘quivalent to say- 
ing that it is embodied and so woven in that instrument that it can- 
not be detached without breaking the Constitution itself. In a 


word, it is a part of the Constitution. 

Douglas is singularly unfortunate in his olfort to niako out that 
decision to he altogether negative, when the express language at 
the vital part is that this is distinetly affirmed in the Constilution. 
I think myself, and I repeat it here, that this decision does not 
merely carry slavery into the Territories, hnt hy its logical conclu- 
sion it carries it into the Stales in which we lir e. Out pw ision o 
that Constitution is, that it shall be the supreme law of the laud,_ 
I do not quote the language,— any constitution or law of any Slate 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This Dred Scott deo.sum s.ys 
that the right of property in a slave is affirmed m tJiat Constitution 
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which is the supreme law of the land, any State constitution or law 
notwithstanding. Then I say that to destroy a thing which is dis- 
tinctly affirmed and supported by the supreme law of the land, even 
by a State constitution or law, is a violation of that supremo law, 
and there is no escape from it. In my judgment there is no avoid- 
ing that result, save that the American people shall see that con- 
stitutions are better construed than our Constitution is construed 
in that decision. They must take care that it is more faithfully 
and truly carried out than it is there expounded. 

“POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY ” AS A PRINCIPLE. 

I must luisten to a conclusion. Near the beginning of my re- 
marks I said that this insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignty is the 
measure that now threatens the purpose of the l\epu))licau party to 
, prevent slavery from being nationalized in the United States. I 
IH’opose to ask your attention for a little while to some propositions 
in affirmance of that statement. Take it just as it stands, and ap- 
ply it as a principle ; extend and apply that principle elsewhere ; 
and consider where it will lead you. 

I now put this proposition, that Judge Douglas's Popular Sover- 
eignty applied will re-open the African slave-trade; and [ will dem- 
onstrate it by any variety of ways in which you can turn the subject 
or look at it. 

Tlie Judge says that the people of the Territories have the 
right, by his principle, to have slaves, if they want them. Then I 
say that the people in Georgia have the right to buy slaves in 
Africa, if they 'w'ant them; and I defy any man on earth to sheyw 
any distinction between the two things, — to show that the one is 
either more wicked or more unlawful; to show, on original prin- 
ciples, that one is better or worse than the other; or to show, by 
the Constitution, that one differs a whit from the other, lie will 
tell me, doubtless, thn# there is no Qonstitutional provision against 
people taking slaves into the new Territories, and I tell him tliere is 
equally no Constitutional provision against buying slaves in Africa. 
He will tell you that a people, in the exercise of Popular Sover- 
eignty, ought to do as they please about that thing, and have slaves 
if they want them ; and 1 tell you that the people of Georgia are as 
much entitled to Popular Sovereignty and to buy slaves in Africa, 
if they want fliem, as the people of the Territory are to have slaves 
if they want them. T ask any man,' dealing honestly with himself, 
to point out a distinction. 
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I have recently seen a letter of Judge Douglas’s in which, with- 
out stating that to be the object, he doubtless endeavors to make a 
distinction between the two. He says he is unalterably opposed to 
the repeal of the laws against the African slave-trade. And why ? 
He then seeks to give a reason that would not apply to his popular 
sovereignty in the Territories. What is that reason? “ The aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade is a compromise of the Constitu- 
tion!” I deny it. There is no truth in the proposition that the 
abolition of the African slave-trade is a com])roiniso of the Consti- 
tution. No man can put his finger on anything in the Constitution, 
or on the line of history, which shows it. It is a mere barren as- 
sertion, made simply for the purpose of getting up a distinction 
between the revival of the African slave trade and his “great 
principle.” 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was ado[)ted, 
it was expected that the slave trade would be abolished. I should 
assert and insist upon that, if Judge Douglas demied it. But 1 
know that it was equally expected that slavery would bo excluded 
from the Territories, and I can show by history that in regard to 
these two things public opinion was exactly alike, while in regard 
to positive action, there was more done in the Ordinance ol ’87 to 
resist the spread of slavery than was ever done to abolish the for- 
eign slave trade. Lest I be misunderstood, I say again that at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, public expectation was 
that the slave trade would be abolished; but no more so than the 
spread of slavery in the Territories should b(! restrained. They 
sbyid alike, except that in tlie Ordinance of ’87 there was a mark 
hJt by public opinion, showing that it was more committed against 
the spread of slavery in the Territories than againsl| tlu^ foreign 
slave trade. 

Compromise! What word of compromise was there about it? 
Why, the public sense was then in favor of , the abolition of the 
slave trade; but there was at the time a very great commercial in- 
terest involved in it, and extensive capital in that branch of trade. 
There were doubtless the incipient stages of improvement in 
the South in the way of farming, dependent on the slave-trade*, and 
they made a proposition to (Congress to abolish the trade after allow- 
ing it twenty years, — a sufficient time for the capital and commerce 
engaged in it to be transferred to other channels. I he} made no 
provision that it should be abolished in twenty years; T do not 
doubt that they expected it would be, but they made no bargain 
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about it. The public sentiment left no doubt in the minds of any 
that it would be done away. 1 repeat, there is nothing in the his- 
tory of those times in favor of that matter being a compi'omue of tlie 
Constitution. It was the public expectation at the time, mani- 
fested in a thousand ways, that the spread of slavery should also be 
restricted. 

Then I say, if this principle is established, that there is no wrong 
in slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it; that it is a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents; a sort of question as to how they shall deal 
with brutes; that between us and the negro here there is no sort of 
question, but that at the South the question is between the negro 
and the crocodile, that it is a mere matter of policy; that there 
is a perfe(;t right, according to interest, to do just as you please, — 
when this is done, where this doctrine prevails, the miners and sap- 
pers will have formed public opinion for the slave trade. They will 
be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens and other leaders of that com- 
pany to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave trade, for the 
second Dred Scott decision, for the flood of slavery to be poured over 
the Free States, while we shall be here tied down and helpless and 
run over like sheep. 

It is to be a part and parcel of this same ideti, to say to men 
who want to adhen*. to the Democratic party, who have always be- 
longed to that ptirty, and are only looking about for some excuse to 
stick to it, but nevertheless hate slavery, that Douglas’s Popular 
Sovereignty is as good a way as any to oppose slavery. Tlu^y allow 
themselves to be persuaded easily, in accordance with their previous 
dispositions, into this belief, that it is about as good a way of op- 
posing slavery as any, and we can do that without straining our old 
party tics or.breaking up old political associations. We can do so 
without being called “negro worshipers.” We can do that without 
being subjected to the jibes and sneers that are so readily throwm 
out in place of argument where no argument can bo found. So let 
us stick to this Popular Sovereignty, — this insidious Popular Sover- 
eignty. 

WHAT FIVE TEARS WROUGHT. 

Now let me call your attention to one thing that has really 
happened, which shows this gradual and steady debauching of pub- 
lic opinion, this course of preparation for the revival of the slave- 
trade, for the Territorial slave code, and the new Dred Scott decis- 
ion that is to carry slavery into the Free States. Did you ever, five 
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years ago, hear of anybody in the world saying that the negro hud 
no share in the Declaration of National Independence; tliat it did 
not mean negroes at all ; and when ‘ ‘ all men ” were spoken of, ne- 
groes were not included ? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was not put 
upon paper by any living being anywhere. I have been unable at 
any time to find a man in an audience who would declare that he 
had ever known of anybody saying so five years ago. But last 
year there was not a “Douglas Popular Soveriugnty ” man in Ill- 
inois who did not say it. Is there one in Ohio but declares iiis 
firm belief that the Declaration of Independence did not mean 
negroes at all? I do not know how this is; I have not been here 
much; but I presume you are very much alike every where. Then 1 
suppose that all now express the belief that the Declaration of 
Independence never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them 
to say that he said it five years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it then, the next thing 
that strikes me is to remark that there has been a change wrought 
in you, — • and a very significant change it is, being no less than 
changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank of a man to 
that of a brute. They are taking him down, and placing him, 
when spoken of, among reptiles and crocodiles, as efudge Douglas 
himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a very important 
change? Public opinion in this country is everything. In a nation 
like ours, this Popular Sovereignty and Sipiatter Sovereignty have 
already wrought a change in the public mind to the extent I have 
stated. There is no man in this crowd who can contradict it. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as any- 
body, I ask you to note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, 
to be plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon you are pre- 
pared to deal with the negro everywhere as with the brute. If 
public sentiment has not been debauched already to this point, a 
,new turn of the screw in that direction is all that is wanting; and 
this is constantly being done by the teachers of this insidious Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. You need but one or two turns further, until your 
minds, now ripening under these teachings, will be ready for all 
these things, and you will receive and support, or submit to, the 
slave trade, revived with all its horrors, a slave-code enforced in 
our Territories, and a new Dred Scott decision to bring slavery up 
into the very heart of the free North. 

81 
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This, I. must say, is but carrying out those words prophetically 
spoken by Mr. Clay, — many, many years ago, — I believe more 
than thirty years,— when he told an audience that if they would 
repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation, they 
must go back to the era of our independence, and muzzle the cannon 
which thundered its annual joyous return on the Fourth of July ; 
they must blow out the moral lights around us ; they must penetrate 
the human soul, and eradicate the love of liberty : but until they 
did these things, and others eloquently enumerated by him, they 
could not repress all tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these 
Popular Sovereigns are at this work — blowing out the moral lights 
around us ; teaching that the negro is no longer a man, but a brute ; 
that the Declaration has nothing to do with him ; that he ranks with 
the crocodile and the reptile ; that man, with body and soul, is a 
matter of dollars and cents. I suggest to this portion of the Ohio 
Republicans, or Democrats if there be any present, the serious 
consideration of the fa(;t that there is now going on among you a 
steady process of debauching public opinion on this subject. With 
this, my friends, I bid you adieu. 



LINCOLN’S SPEECH “TO THE KENTUCKIANS.” 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, September 17 , ISf/.). 

My Fellow-Citizens of the State op Ohio: This is the first 
time in my life that I have appeared before an audience in so ^nvat 
a city as this. T therefore — thoin^h T am no longer a young man — 
make this appearance under some degree of em])aiTassmeiit. But T 
have found that when one is embarrassed, usually the shortest y\\\y 
to get through with it is to quit talking or thinking about it, and 
go at something else. 

I understand that you have had recently with you my very dis- 
tinguished friend, Judge Douglas, of Illinois ; and I understand, 
without having had an opportunity (not greatly sought, to bo sure) 
of seiung a report of the speech that he made here, that he did me 
the honor to mention my humble name. I suppose that he did so 
for the purpose of making some objection to some sentiment at 
some time expressed by mo. I should expect, it is true, that Judge 
Douglas had reminded you, or informed you, if you had never before 
heard it, that I had onc-c in my life declared it as my opinion that 
this (lovernnieiit cannot “endure permanently, half Slave and half 
Free; that a house divided against itself cannot stand,’’ and, as 1 
had expressed it, I did not expect the house to fall, that T did not 
expect the Union to be dissolved; but that I did expect that it 
would cease to be divided, that it would become all one thing, or all 
the other ; that either the opposition to slavery would arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the public mind would rest 
in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction, or the 
friends of slavery will push it forward until it becomes alike lawful 
in all the States, old or new. Free us well as Slave. I did, fifteen 
months ago, express that opinion, and upon many occasions Judge 
Douglas has denounced it, and has greatly, intentiomdly or uninten- 
tionally, misrepresented my purpose in the expression of that opinion. 

T presume, without having seen a report of his sp(‘ech, that he 
did so here. I presume that he alluded also to that oj)inion, in dil- 
ferent language, having been expressed at a subsequent time by 
Oovernor Seward of New York, and that he took the two in a lump 
and denounced them; that he tried to point out that there was 
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something couched in this opinion which led to the making of an 
entire uniformity of the local institutions of the various States of 
the Union, in utter disregard of the different States, which in their 
nature would seem to recpiire a variety of institutions and a variety 
of laws, conforming to the differences in the nature of the different 
States. 

Not only so, I presume he insisted that this was a declaration 
of war between the Free and Slave States, — that it was the sound- 
ing to the onset of continual war between the different States, the 
Slave and Free States. 

This charge, in this form, was made by Judge Douglas, on, I 
believe, the 9th of July, 1858, in Chicago, in my hearing. On the 
next evening, 1 made some reply to it. I informed him that many 
of the inferences he drew from tliat expression of mine were alto- 
gether foreign to any purpose entertained by me, and in so far as 
he should ascribe these inferences to me, as my purpose, he was 
entirely mistaken; and in so far as he might argue that whatever 
might be my purpose — actions conforming to my views would lead 
to these results, he might argue and establish if he could; but, 
so far as purposes were concm'iKMl, h(‘ was totally mistaken as to me. 

When I made that reply to him, when I told him, on the (ju(\s- 
tion of declaring war between the different States of the Union, that 
I had not said that [ did not expect any peace upon this question 
until slavery was exterminated; that I had only said I expected 
peace when that institution was put where the public mind should 
rest ill the belief that it was in course of ultimate extinction; that 
I believed, from the organization of our Covernment until a ve^y 
recent period of time, the institution had been placed and continued 
upon such a basis; that we had had comparative peace upon that 
question through a portion of that period of time, only because the 
public mind rested in that belief in regard to it, and that when we 
returned to that position in relation to that matter, I supposed we 
should again have peace as we previously had. I assured him, as 
I now assure you, that I neither then had, nor have, nor ever had, 
any purpose in any way of interfering with the institution of slavery, 
where it exists. 

I believe we have no power, under the Constitution of the United 
States, or rather under the form of Government under which we 
live, to interfere with the institution of slavery, or any other of the 
institutions of our sister States, be they Free or Slave States. I 
declared then, and I now re-declare, that I have as little inclination 
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to interfere with t!ie institution of slavery where it now exists 
through the instrumentality of the Oeneral Governimmt, or any 
otiier instrumentality, as T believe we have no power to do so. *1 
accidentally used this expression: T had no purpose of entering 
into the Slave States to disturb the institution of slavery! So'j' 
upon the first occasion that Judge Douglas got an opportunity to 
ripply to me, he passed by the whole liody of what I had said upon 
that siiljject, and seized upon the particular expression of mine that 
I had no purpose of entering into the Slave Sb.tes to disturb the 
institution of slavery. “Oh, no,” said he, “he [LincolnJ won’t 
enter into the Slave States to disturb the institulion of slavery,— 
he is too prudent a man to do such a thing as that; h(‘ only means 
that he will go on to tin; line between the Free and Slave StaUis, 
and shoot over at them. This is all he means to do. He means 
to do them all the harm he can, to disturb them all he can, in sindi 
a way as to k(‘ep his own hide in perfect safety.” 

Well, now, 1 di(l not, think, at that time, that that was either a 
very dignified, or very logical argunnmt; but so it was, and T had to 
get along with it as well as I could. 

It has occurred to me here to-night that if T ever do shoot over 
the line at the people on the other side of the line into a Slave; 
State, and purpose to do so, keeping rny skin safe, that T have now 
about the best chance I shall ever have. I should not wonder that 
there are some Kentuckians about this audience — we jin; close to 
Kentucky; and whether that be so or not, w(; are on elevated 
ground, and, by speaking distinctly, 1 should not wonder if some 
of the Kentuckians would hear nu; on the other side* of the river. 
For that reason I propose to address a portion of what I have to 
say, to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Kentuckians, that 1 am 
what they call, as 1 understand it, a “ Hlack Kepublican.” 1 think 
slavery is wrong, morally and politically. 1 desire that it should 
be no further spread in these United States, and 1 should not object 
if it should gradually terminate in the vhole Union. 

While I say this for myself, I say to you Kentuckians that I 
understand you differ radically with me upon this proposition; that 
you believe slavery is a good thing; that slavery is right; that it 
ought to be extended and perpetuated in this Union. 

Now, there being this broad difference between us, T do not pn;- 
tend, in addressing myself to you Kentuckians, to attempt proselyt- 
ing you ; that would be a vain etfort. T do not enter upon it. I 
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only propose to try to show you that you ought to nominate for the 
next Presidency, at Charleston, my distinguished friend Judge 
Douglas. In all that there is a difference between yon and him, I 
understand he is sincerely for you, and more wisely for you than 
you are for yourselves. I will try to demonstrate that proposition. 
Understand, now, I say that I believe he is as sincerely for you, 
and more wisely for you, than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than anything else, to make successful 
your views of slavery, — to advance the outspread of it, and to 
secure and perpetuate tiie nationality of it? What do you want 
more than anything else? What is needed absolutely? What is 
indispensable to j'ou? Why! if 1 may bo allowed to answer the 
question, it is to retain a hold upon the North, — it is to retain sup- 
port and strength from the Free States. If you can get this 
support and strength from the Free Stales, you can succeed. If 
you do not get this support and this strength from the Free States, 
you are in the minority, and you are beaten at once. 

If that proposition be admitted, — and it is undeniable, — then 
the next thing I say to you is, that Douglas, of all the men in this 
nation, is the only man that affords 3 'ou any hold upon the Free 
States; that no other man can give you any strength in the Free 
States. Tins being so, if you doubt the other branch of the propo- 
sition, whether he is for you , — whether he is really for you, as I 
have expressed it, — I propose asking your attention for a while to 
a few facts. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is,- that I think 
slavery is wrong, and ought not to be outspread ; and you think 
it IS right, and ought to be extended and perpetuated. [A voice, 
“Oh, Lord,”] That is my Kentuckian I am talking to now. 

I now proceed to try to show you that Douglas is as sincerely 
for you and more wisely for you than you are for yourselves. 

In the first place, w^e know that in a government like this, in a 
government of the people, where the voice of all tlie men of the 
country, substantially, enters into the execution — or administra- 
tion, rather — of the government,— in such a government, what 
lies at the bottom of all of it, is public opinion. I lay down the 
proposition, that Judge Douglas is not only the man that promises 
you in advance a hold upon the North, and support in the North, 
but that he constantly moulds public opinion to yonv ends; that in 
every possible way he can, he constantly moulds the public opinion 
of the North to jmr ends; and if there are a few things in which 
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he seems to be against you,— a few things which he says, that ap- 
pear to be against you, and a few that he forbears to say which you 
would like to have him say, — you ought to rcMiicmbtu* that the say- 
ing of the one, or the forbearing to say the other, would lose his 
hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would lose liis capacity 
to serve you. 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion T call your atten- 
tion to the fact — for a well-established fact it is — that the Judge 
never says your institution of slavery is wrong; he lu'ver says it is 
right, to be sure, but he never says it is wrong Tliere is not a 
public man n the United States, I believe, with the exoe[)tion of 
Senator Douglas, who has not, at some time in his life, declared his 
opinion whether the thing is right or wrong; but Senator Douglas 
never declares it is wrong. He leaves himself at perfect liberty to 
do all ill your favor w'hich he would be hindered from doing if he 
were to declare the thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes 
all the chances that he has for inveigling the sentiment of the 
North, opposed to slavery, into your support, by never saying it is 
right. Tliis you ought to set down to his credit. You ought to 
give him full credit for this much, little though it be, in comparison 
to the whole wliich he does for you. 

Some other things 1 will ask your attention to. He said upon 
the floor of the United States Senate, and he has repeated it, as I 
understand, a great many times, that he does not care whether 
slavery is “voted up or voted down.” This again shows you, or 
ought to show you, if you would reason upon it, that lie does not 
believe it to be wrong; for a man may say, when he sees nothing 
wrong in a thing, that he does not care whether it be voted up or 
voted down; but no man can logically say that he cares not whether 
a thing goes up or goes down, which to him nppears to be wrong. 
You therefore have a demonstration in this that to Judge Douglas s 
mind your favorite institution, which you would have spread out 
and made perpetual, is no wrong. 

Douglas's line between slavery and freedom. 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Memphis, m 
Tennessee, shortly after the canvass in Illinois, last year. He tlierc 
distinctly told the people that tliere was a “line drawn by tlic 
Almighty across this continent, on the one side of which tlie soil 
must always be cultivated by slaves;” that he did not pretend to 
know exactly where that line was, but that there was such a line. 
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want to ask your attention to that proposition again: that there is 
one poi'tion of this continent where the Almighty lias designed tlie 
soil shall always be cultivated by slaves; that its being cultivated 
by slaves at that place is right; that it has the direct sympathy and 
authority of the Almighty. 

AVheneveryou can get these Northern audiences to adopt the 
opinion tliat slavery is right on the other side of the Ohio; whenever 
you can get them, in pursuance of Douglas’s views, to adopt that 
sentiment, they will very readily make the other argument, which 
is perfectly logical, that that which is right on that side of the Ohio 
cannot be wrong on this, and that if you have that property on that 
side of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Almighty, when 
by any means it escapes over here it is wrong to have constitutions 
and laws ‘‘to dc'vil ” you about it. 

8o Douglas is moulding the public opinion of the North, first 
to say that the thing is right in your State over the Ohio Eiv(‘r, 

and hence to say that that which is right there is not wrong here, 

and that all laws and constitutions here, recognizing it as being 
wrong, ar(‘ themselv(\s wrong, and ought to be repealed and abro- 
gated. He will t(‘ll you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here 

to have laws against slavery, it is in conformity to the idea that 

your climate is not suited to it, that your climate is not suited 
to slave labor, and therefore you have constitutions and laws 
against it. 

Let us attend to that argument for a little while, and .see if it 
be sound. You do not raise sugar-cane (except the new-fashioned 
sugar-cane, and you won’t raise that Jong), but they do raise itjn 
Louisiana. You don’t raise it in Ohio, because you can’t raise it 
profitably, because the climate do n’t suit it. They do raise it in 
Louisiana, because there it is profitable. Now, Douglas will tell 
you that is precisely the slavery question: that they do have slaves 
there, because they are profitable; and you do n’t have them here, 
because they are not profitable. If that is so, then it leads to deal- 
ing with the one precisely as with the other. Is there, then, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of Ohio against raising sugar-cane? 
Have you found it necessary to put any such provision in your law? 
Surely not! No man desires to raise sugar-cane in Ohio; but if any 
man did desire to do so, you would say it was a tyrannical law that 
forbids his doing so: and whenever you shall agree with Douglas, 
whenever your minds are brought to adopt his argument, as surely 
you will have reached the conclusion that although slavery is not 
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profitable in Ohio, if any man wants it, it is wroiij; to him not to 
let him have it. 

In tins matter Judge Douglas is preparing tlie pul, lie mind for 
you of Kentucky to make perimtual that good thing in Your eslima- 
tioii, about which you and I ditfor. 

Ill this connection, let me ask your attention to anotiior thing. 
I believe it is safe to assert that live years ago no living man had 
expressed the opinion that the negro had no sliare in the Oeelaration 
of Independence. Let me state that again : Five years ago no living 
man had expressed llie opinion that the negro had no slnire in tlie 
Declaration of Indepcaidence. If there is in this largo audiiaiee anv 
man who evin* kmnv of that opinion being put upon ])aper as iniich 
as fn'e years ago, I yvill be obliged to him now or at a suhseipient 
time to show it. 

If that be true I wish you then to note the next fact: that 
within the s^iace of live years Senator Douglas, in the argument of 
this question, has got his entire party, so far as T know, without 
exception, to join in saying that the negro has no sliare in the 
Declaration of Independence. If there ])o now in all these United 
States one Douglas man that does not say this, 1 have Ixam unable 
upon any occasion to scare him up. Now, if none of you said this 
five years ago, and all of you say it now, that is a matter that you 
Kentuckiiins ouglit to note. That is a vast change in the Northern 
public sentiment upon that question. 

Of what tendency is that change? The tendency of that cliange is 
to bring the public mind to the conclusion thatyviuui men are spoken 
ol^ the negro is not meant; that when n(‘gro(*s are spokiui of, brutes 
alone are contemplated. That change in public sentiment has 
alreaily degradial the black man in the estimation of Douglas and 
his followers from the condition of a man of some sort, and assigned 
him to the condition of a brute. Now, you Kentuckians ought to 
give Douglas credit for this. That is the largest possible stride that 
can be made in regard to the perpetuation of your thing of slavery. 

A Voice . — Speak to Ohio men, and not to Kentuckians! 

Mr. Lincohi . — I b(5g permission to speak as I i)l(‘ase. 

In Kentucky perhaps, in many of the ^?lay^c States certainly, 
you are tiying to establish the rightfulness of slavmy hy reference 
to the Bible. You are trying to shoyv that slavmy existed in the 
Bible times by divine ordinance. Now, Douglas is yviser than you, 
for your own benefit, upon that subject. Douglas knows that when- 
ever you establish that slavery was right by the Bible, it will occur 
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that that slavery was the slavery of the white man,-— of men with- 
out reference to color; and he knows very well that you may enter- 
tain that idea in Kentucky as much as you please, but you will 
never win any Northern support upon it. He makes a wiser argu- 
ment for you: he makes the argument that the slavery of the Uack 
man, the slavery of the man who has a skin of a dillerent color 
from your own, is right. He thereby brings to your support North- 
ern voters who could not for a moment be brought by your own 
argument of the Bible-right of slavery. Will you not give him 
credit for that? Will you not say that in this matter he is more 
wisely for you than you are for yourselves? 

Now, having established with his entire party this doctrine, hav- 
ing been entirely successful in that branch of his efforts in your lie- 
half, he is ready for another. 

“TITK NEGRO AND THE CROCODILE. ’’ 

At this same meeting at Memphis he declared that while in all 
contests between tin; negro and the white man he was for the white 
man; but that in all (questions between the negro and the crocodile he 
was for the negro. He did not make that declaration accidentally 
at Memphis. He made it a great many times in the canvass in 
Illinois hist year (though I don’t know that it was reported in any 
of his speeches there), but he frequently made it. I believe he 
repeated it at Columbus, and I should not wonder if ho repeated it 
here. It is, then, a deliberate way of expressing himself upon that 
subject. It is a matter of mature deliberation with him thus cto 
express himself upon that point of his case. It therefore requires 
some deliberate attention. 

The first inference seems to be that if you do not enslave the 
negro, you are wronging the white man in some way or other, and 
that whoever is opposed to the negro being enslaved, is, in some 
way or other, against the white man. Is not that a falsehood? If 
there was a necessary conflict between the white man and the negro, 
I should be for the white man as much as Judge Douglas; but Isay 
there is no such necessary conflict. I say that there is room enough 
for us all to be free, and that it not only does not wrong the white 
man that the negro should be free, but it positively wrongs the 
mass of the white men that the negro should be enslaved; that the 
mass of white men are really injured by the effects of slave labor in 
the vicinity of the fields of their own labor. 
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But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the (question 
more than to say that this assumption of his is false', and I do lioi)e 
that that fallacy will not long prevail in the minds of intelligent 
white men. At all events, you ought to thank dudge Douglas for 
it; it is for your benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle hetvvecm the negro 
and the crocodile, he is for the negro. Well, I don’t know that 
there is any struggle between the negro and the crocodile, eitlun*. 
I suppose that if a crocodile (or, as we old Ohio Ri-er boatmen iisisl 
to call them, alligators) should come acro.ss a white man, he wendd 
kill him if he could, and so he would a negro. But what, at last, 
is this proposition? I believe that it is a sort of proposition in [no- 
portion, which may be stated tlius: “As the negro is to the white 
man, so is the crocodile to the negro; and as the m'gro may right- 
fully treat the crocodile as a beast or reptih*, so the while man may 
riglitfully treat the negro as a beast or a reptih'.” That is really 
the “ knip ” of all that argument of his. 

Now, ray brother kentnekians, who believe in this, you ought to 
thank Judge Douglas for having put that in a much mr)i(‘ taking 
way than any of yourselves have doiuj. 

TIIK AFIUCAN SLAVK TRADE. 

Again, Douglas’s “Popular Sovereignty,” as Ijc 

calls it, gives you, by natural conse([uence, the revival of the slave 
trade whenever you want it. If you question this, li.'deii awhile, 
con?iider awhile what I shall advance in su[>port of that pro[)ositi()n. 

He says that it is the sacred right of the man who goes into the 
Territories to have slavery if he wants it. Grant that for argu- 
ment’s sake. Is it not the sacred right of the man who do n’t go 
there equally to buy slaves in Africa, if he wants them? Can you 
point out the difference? The man who goes into the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, or any other new Territory, with the saci t'd 
right of taking a slave there which belongs to him, would ci'rtaiidy 
have no more right to take one there than I would, who oun no 
slave, but who would desire to buy one and tak(i him there. \ on 
will not say — you, the friends of Judge Douglas — but that the 
man who does not own a slave has an equal right to buy one and 
take him to the Territory as the other does? 

A Voice. — T want to ask a question. Do n’t foreign nations in- 
terfere with the slave trade? 
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Mr. Lincoln . — Well! I understand it to be a principle of Demo- 
cracy to whip foreign nations whenever they interfere with ns. 

A Voice. — I only asked for information. I am a llepiiblican 
myself. 

Mr. Lincoln. — You and I will be on the best terms in the world, 
but I do not wish to be diverted from the point I was trying to 
press. 

I say that Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty, establishing his sacred 
riglit in the people, if 3'ou please, if carried to its logical conclusion 
gives equally the sacred right to the people of the States or the 
Territories themselves to buy slaves wherever they can buy them 
cheapest; and if any man can show a distinction, T should like to 
hear him try it. If any man can show how the people of Kansas 
have a better right to slaves, because they want them, than the 
people of Georgia have to buy them in Africa, T want him to do it. 

I think it cannot be done. If it is “ Popular Sovereignly ” for the 
people to have slaves because tliey w'ant them, it is Popular Sover- 
eignty for them to buy them in Africa because they (hwirc to 
do so. 

I know that Douglas has recently made a little elTort, — not 
seeming to notice that he had a ditt'erent theory, — has made an 
elfort to get rid of that. Tie has written a letter, addressed to 
somebody, I believe, who resides in Iowa, declaring his opposition 
to the repeal of the laws that prohibit the African slave trade, lie 
bases his opposition to such repeal upon the ground that these laws 
are themselves one of the compromi.s(*s of the Constitution of the 
United States. Now, it would ])e very interesting to see Judge 
Douglas or any of his friends turn to the Constitution of the United 
States and point out that compromise, to show where there is an^’ 
compromise in the Constitution, or provision in the Constitution, 
express or implied, b^^ which the administrators of tliat Constitution 
are under any obligation to repeal the African slave trade. I know, 
or at least I think I know, that the framers of that Constitution 
did expect that the African slave trade would be abolished at the « 
end of twenty years, to which time their prohibition against its being 
abolished extended. I think there is abundant contemporaneous 
history to show that the framers of the Constitution expected it 
to be abolished. But while they so expected, they gave nothing 
for that expectation, and they put no provision in the Constitu- 
tion requiring it should be so abolished. The migration or impor- 
tation of such persons as the States shall see fit to admit shall not 
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bo ijrohibited, but a certain tax might bo loviod upon such impor- 
tation. 

But wliat was to be done after that time? The Constitution is 
as silent about that as it is silent, personally, about myself. There, 
is absolutely nothing in it about that subject, there is only the ex- 
pectation of the framers of the Constitution that the sliivc- trade 
would be abolished at the end of that time; and they expcctiMl it 
would be abolished, owing to public sentiment, befori' that tinu',; 
and they put that provision in, in order that it should not l)e abol- 
ished before that time, for reasons which I supi)ose they thought to 
be sound ones, but which I will not now try to enumerate before yon. 

But while they expected the slave trade would be abolislied at 
that time, they expected that the spread of slavery into the new 
Territories should also be restricted. It is as easy to prove that 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States (‘xpected that 
slavery should be prohibited from extending into llu* new Territori(*s, 
as it is to prove that it was expected that the slave trade should be 
abolished. Both these things were ex|)ecU‘d. One was no more; ex- 
[)ectod than the other, and one was no more a compromise of tlu; 
Constitution than the other. There was nothing said in the (,bnsti- 
tution in ivgard to tin; spread of slav(‘ry into the T(‘rritory. I grant 
that; but there was something vm-y important said about it by the 
same generation of men in the adoption of tla^old Ordinance' of 87, 
through the inlluence of which you here in Oliio, our neiglibors in 
Indiana, we in Illinois, our neighbors in Michigan and \Vise*onsin, 
are happy, prosperous, teeming millions of free uk'h. That genera- 
tion of men, though not to the full extent members of the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, were to some extent members of 
that Convention, holding seats at the same time in one body and the 
other, so that if there was any compromise on either of these sub- 
jects, the strong evidence is that that compromise was in favor of 
the restriction of slavery from the new Territories. 

But Douglas says that he is unalterably opposed to the repeal of 
those laws; because, in his view, it is a compromise ol the Consti- 
tution. You Kentuckians, no doubt, are somewhat otfended with 
that ! You ought not to be ! You ought to be patiiait ! \ on 
ought to know that if he said less than that, he would lose the 
power of “ lugging ” the Northern States to your support. Keally, 
what you would push him to do would take from him his entire 
power to serve you. And you ought to remember how long, by 
precedent, Judge Douglas holds himself obliged to stick by compro- 
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mises. You ought to remember that by the time you yourselves 
think you are ready to inaugurate measures for the revival of the 
African slave trade, that suffident time will have arrived, by pre- 
cedent, for Judge Douglas to break through that compromise. He 
says now nothing more strong than he said in 1849 when he de- 
clared in favor of the Missouri Compromise, — that precisely four 
years and a quarter after he declared that Compromise to be a 
sacred thing, which ' ‘ no ruthless hand would ever dare to touch,” 
he himself brought forward the measure ruthlessly to destroy it. 
By a mere calculation of time it will only be four years more until 
he is ready to take back his profession about the sacredness of the 
Compromise Jibolishing the slave trade. Precisely as soon as you are 
ready to have his services in that direction, by fair calculation, you 
may be sure of having them. 

CONTROLLING SLAVERY. 

But you remember and set down to Judge Douglas’s debt or dis- 
credit, that he, last year, said the people of Territories can, in spite 
of tlie Dred Scott decision, exclude your slaves frojii those Terri- 
tories; that he declared, by “ unfriendly legislation ” the extension 
of your property into the new Territories may be cut olf, in the 
teeth of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He assumed that position at Freeport on the 27th of August, 
1858. He said that the people of the Territories can exclude slav- 
ery, ill so many words. You ought, however, to bear in mind that 
he has never said it since. You may hunt in every speech that lie 
has since made, and he has never used that expression once. He 
has iH*ver seemed to notice that he is stating his views differ- 
ently from what he did then; but by some sort of accident, he has 
always really stated it differently. He has always since then de- 
clared that “ the Constitution does not carry slavery into the Terri- 
tories of the United States beyond the power of the people legally 
to control it as other property. ”* Now, there is a difference in the 
language used upon th.it former occasion and in this latter day. 
There may or may not be a difference in the meaning, but it is worth* 
while considering whether there is not also a difference in meaning. 

What is it to exclude: Why, it is to drive it out. It is in some 
w'ay to put it out of the Territory. It is to force it across the line, 
or change its character so that, as property, it is out of existence. 
But what is the controlling of it “as other property” ? Is con- 
trolling it as other property the same thing as destroying it, or driv- 
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ing it away? I should think not. I should think tlio controlling of 
it as other property would be just about what you in Kentucky 
should want. I understand the €ontrolling of property inoiins the 
controlling of it for the benefit of the owner of it. While I have no 
doubt the Supreme Court of the United States would say “Cod 
speed ” to any of the Territorial Legislatures that should thus con- 
trol slave property, they would sing quite a dill'eront tune, if by the 
pretense of controlling it, they were to undertake to pass laws 
which virtually excluded it, — and that upon a very well known 
principle to all lawyers, that what a Legislature cannot directly do, 
it cannot do by indirection; that as the L(‘gislatur(^ has not the 
power to drive slaves out, they have no pow(‘r, l)y indirection, by 
tax, or by imposing burdens in any way on that prop(*rty, to elfect 
the same end, and that any attempt to do so would be held by the 
Dred Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willing to stand by his first proposition that they 
can exclude it, because we have seen that that proposition amounts 
to nothing more nor less than the naked absurdity that you may 
lawfully drive out that which has a lawful right to remain. lie ad- 
mitted at first that the slave might bo lawfully taken into the Terri- 
tories under the Constitution of the United States, and yet asserted 
that he might be lawfully driven out. ^That being the proposition, it 
is the absurdity I have stated. He is not willing to stand in the face 
of that direct, naked, and impudent absurdity; he has, therefore, 
modified his language into that of being ‘ ‘ trolled na other property. ” 

The Kentuckians don’t like this in Douglas! I will tell you 
where it will go. lie now swears by the court. He was once a 
leading man in Illinois to break down a court, because it had made 
a d(‘cision he did not like. But he now not only swears by the 
court, the courts having got to working for you, but he denounces 
all men that do not swear by the courts, as unpatriotic, as bad citi- 
zens. When one of these acts of unfriendly legislation shall iini)ose 
such heavy bunlens as to, in effect, destroy property in slaves in a 
Territory, and show plainly enough that there can be no mistake in 
the purpose of the Legislature to make themso])urdensome, this same 
Supreme Court will decide that law to be unconstitutional, and he 
will be ready to say for your benefit, “T swear by the court; I give 
it up,” and while that is going on he has been getting all his men to 
swear by the courts, and to give it up with him. In tbis again Iks 
serves you faithfully, and, as I say, more wisely than >ou seive 
yourselves. 
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Again: I have alluded in the beginning of these remarks to the 
fact that Judge Douglas has made great complaint of my having 
expressed the opinion that tliis Oovernment ‘‘cannot endure perma- 
nently, half Slave and half Free.” He has complained of Seward 
for using different language, and declaring that there is an “irre- 
pressible conflict ” between the principles of free and slave labor. 
[A voice: He says it is not original with Seward. That is original 
with Lincoln.] I will attend to that immediately, sir. Since that 
time, Hickman of Pennsylvania expressed the same sentiment. He 
has never denounced Mr. Hickman: why? There is a little chance, 
notwithstanding that opinion in the mouth of Hickman, that he 
may yet be a Douglas man. That is the difference! It is not un- 
patriotic to hold tiiat opinion if a man is a Douglas man. 

Hut neither I, nor Seward, nor Hickman is entitled to the en- 
viable or unenviable distinction of having first expressed that idea. 
That same idea was expressed by the Richmond ^Juqahrr in Vir- 
ginia, in 1856, — quite two years before it wiis expressed by the 
first of us. And while Douglas was pluming himself that in his 
conflict with my humble self, last year, he had “ scpielched out” 
that fatal heresy, as he delighted to call it, and had suggested that 
if he only had had a chance to be in New York and meet Seward he 
would have “ S([uelch(‘d ” it there also, it never occurred to him to 
breathe a word against Pryor. I don’t think that you can discover 
that Douglas ever talked of going to Virginia to “siiuelch” out 
that idea there. No. More than that. That same Roger A. Pryor 
was brought to AVashington Pity and made the editor of the 
i\tc(iJhnice Douglas paper, after making use of that expression, which, 
in us, is so unpatriotic and heretical. From all this, my Kcmtucky 
friends may see that this opinion is heretical in his view only when 
it is expressed by men suspected of a desire that the country shall 
all become free, and not when expressed by those fairly kjiown to 
entertain the dt>sire that the whole country shall become slave. 
When expressed by that class of men, it is in nowise offensive to 
him. In this again, my friends of Kentucky, you h^ive Judge 
Douglas with you. 

There is another reason why you Southern people ought to nomi- 
nate Douglas at your Convention at Charleston. That reason is 
the wonderful capacity of the man, — the jjower he has of doing 
what would seem to be impossible. Let me call your attention to 
one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or four very distinguished men of the most 
extreme anti-slavery views of any men in the Republican party ex- 
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pressing their desire for his re-election to the Senate last year. 
That would, of itself, have seemed to be a little wonderful; Imt 
that wonder is heightened when we see that Wise of Virginia, a 
man exactly opposed to them, a man who belicvt“S in the divine 
right of slavery, was also expressing his desire that Douglas should 
be re-elected; that another man that may be said to bo kindred to 
Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice-President, and of your own State, 
was also agreeing with the anti-slavery men in the North that Doug- 
las ought to be re-elected. Still, to heighten the wonder, a senator 
from Kentucky, whom I have always loved with an alfeetion as tender 
and endearing as I have ever loved any man; who was o[)poHed to 
the anti-slavery men for reasons which seemed sunicient to liini, and 
e(iually opposed to Wise and Breckinridge, was writing letters into 
Illinois to secure the re-election of Douglas. 

Now, that all these conflicting elements should be brought, while 
at daggers’ points with one another, to support him, is a feat that 
is worthy for you to note and consider. It is (inite probable that 
each of these classes of men thought, by the re-election of Douglas, 
their peculiar views would gain something: it is probal)le that the 
anti-slavery men thought their views would gain something; that 
Wise and Breckinridge thought so too, as regards their opinions; that 
Mr. Crittenden thought that his views would gain something, although 
he was opposed to both these other men. It is probable tliat each and 
all of them thought that they were using Douglas ; and it is yet an un- 
solved problem whether he was not using them all. If he was, 
then it is for you to consider whether that power to perform won- 
ders is one for you lightly to throw away. 


WHAT E.uni SIDE PROPOSED TO DO. 

There is one other thing that I will say to you, in tins relation. 
It is but my opinion, I give it to you without a fee. It is my opin- 
ion that it is for you to take Iiim or be def(‘ated; and that if you 
do take him you may be beaten. You will surely lie bc^aten if you 
do not take him. We, the llepublicans and others forming the op- 
position of the country, intend to “stand by our guns, ’ to be pa- 
tient and firm, and in the long run to beat you, whether you take 
him or not. We know that before we fairly beat you we have o 
beat you both together. We know that you arc ‘ ‘ all of a feather 
and that we have to beat you all together, and we expect to r o i . 
Wc do n’t intend to be very impatient about it. We mean o e a 
deliberate and calm about it as it is possible to be, but as firm and 
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resolved as it is possible for men to be. When we do as we say, — 
beat you, — you perhaps want to know what we will do with you. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the oppo- 
sition, what we mean to do with you. We mean to treat you, as 
near as we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to inter- 
fere with your institution; to abide by all and every compromise of 
the Constitution, and, in a word, coming back to the original propo- 
sition, to treat you, so far as degenerated men (if we have degen- 
erated) may, according to the examples of those noble fatliers, — 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. We mean to remember that you 
are as good as we; that there is no difference between us other than 
the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in 
mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other ])eo- 
ple, or as we claim to have, and treat you accordingly. We mean to 
marry your girls when we have a chance, — the white ones I mean ; and 
I have the honor to inform you that I once did have a chance in 
that way. 

I have told you wliat we mean to do. I want to know, now, 
when that thing takes place, what do you mean to do. I often hear 
it intimated that you mean to divide the Union whenever a Repub- 
lican, or anything like it, is elected President of tlu) United States. 
[A voice: That is so.J “ Tliat is so,” one of them says; I wonder 
if he is a Kentuckian? [A voice: He is a Douglas man. ] Well, 
then, I want to know what you are going to do with your half of it? 
Are you going to split the Ohio down through, and push your half 
off a piece? Or are you going to keep it right alongside of, us 
outrageous fellows ? Or are you going to build up a wall some 
way between your country and ours, by which that movable 
property of yours can’t come over here any more, to the danger of 
your losing it? Do you think you can better yourselves, on that 
subject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return 
those specimens of your moveable property tljat come hitlier? 

You have divided the Union because we would not do right with 
you, as you think, upon that subject; when we cease to be under * 
obligations to do anything for you, how much better off do you 
think you will be? Will you make war upon us and kill us all? 
Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant and as brave men as 
live; that you can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, 
as any other people living; that you have shown yourselves capable 
of this upon various occasions; but, man for man, you are not 
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better than wo are, and there are not so many of you as there are 
of us. You will never make mueli of a liami at whippim^ us If 
we were fewer in numbers than you, I think that vou eonitrwhip us- 
If we were equal, it would likely be a drawn battle; l.ut, l,ein.. infe- 
rior in numbers, you wilt make nothinj; by attempting to master us 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to tlio 
Kentuckians than I ought to liavo done, inasmuch as I have said 
that whiitever course you take we intend in the end to beat you.' 1 
propose to address a few remarks to our friends, by w:iy of discmss- 
ing with them tlie best meajis of keeping that promise' that I liavc 
in good faiili made. 

THE FORCE OF THE ORDINANCE OF ’87. 

It mjiy appe:ir a little episodical for me to rnoiitiou the topic of 
which I shall speak now. It is a favorite proposition of Douglas’s 
that the interference of the (leiieral Government, through the Ordi- 
nance of ’87, or through any other act of tlie General Government, 
never has made, nor ever can make a Free State; that the Ordinance 
of '87 did not make Free States of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. That 
these States are free upon his “great principle” of Popular Sover- 
eignty, because tln^ people of those several States have chosen to 
make them so. At Golumbus, and probably here, he undertook to 
compliment the people that they themselves have made the State 
of Ohio free, and that the Ordinance of ’87 was not entitled in nny 
degree to divide the honor with them. 1 have no doubt that the 
people of the State of Ohio did make lu*r free according to their 
o\){n will and judgment, but let the facts be remembered. 

In 1802, I believe it was, you made your first constitution, 
with the clause prohibiting slavery, and you did it, T suppose, very 
nearly unanimously; but you should bear in mind that you — speak- 
ing of you as one people — that 3 X)U did so unembarr;issed by the 
actual presence of the institution amongst you; that you made it a 
Free State, not with the embarrassment upon you of already having 
among you many slaves, which if they had been here, and you had 
sought to make a Free State, you would not know what to do with. 
If they had been among you, embarrassing dilliculties, most prob- 
ably, would have induced you to tolerate a slave constitution instead 
of a free one, as indeed these very dilliculties have constrained every 
people on this continent who have adopted slavery. 

Pray what was it that made you free? What kept you free? 
Did you not find your country free when you came to decide that 
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Ohio should be a Free State? It is important to inquire by what 
reason you found it so. Let us take an illustration between the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky. Kentucky is separated by this Iliver 
Ohio, not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, by reason of^the 
course of the Ohio, is further north than this portion of Ohio, in 
which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely covered with slavery; 
Ohio is entirely free from it. What made that dilfercnce? Was 
it climate? No A portion of Kentucky was further north than 
this portion of Ohio. Was it soil? No. There is nothing in the 
soil of the one more favorable to slave labor than the other. It , 
was not climate or soil that caused one side of the line to bo en- 
tirely covered with slavery, and the other side free of it. What 
was it? vStudy over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the range of 
conjecture, if there be anything you can conceive of that made that 
difference, other than that there was no law of any sort keeping it 
out of Kentucky, while the Ordinance of ’87 kept it out of Ohio. 
If there is any other reason than this, I confess that it is wholly 
beyond my power to conceive of it. This, then, I offer to combat 
— the idea that that Ordinance has never made any State free. 

I do n’t stop at this illustration. I come to the State of Indi- 
ana; and what I have said as between Kentucky and Ohio, I repeat 
as between Indiana and Kentucky: it is eciiially applicable. One 
additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. In her Terri- 
torial condition she more than once petitioned Congress to abrogate 
the Ordinance entirely, or at least so far as to suspend its operation 
for a time, in order that they should exercise the “ Popular Sover- 
eignty ” of having slaves if they wanted them. The men tjien 
controlling the General Government, imitating the men of the 
llevolution, refused Indiana that privilege. And so we have the 
evidence that Indiana supposed she could have slaves, if it were 
not for that Ordinance; that she besought Congress to put that 
barrier out of the way; that Congress refused to do so; and it all 
ended at last in Indiana being a Free State. Tell me not then that 
the Ordinance of ’87 had nothing to do with making Indiana a Free 
State, when we find some men chafing against, and only restrained 
by, that barrier. 

Come down again to our State of Illinois. The great Northwest 
Territory, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, was acquired first, I believe, by the British Government, 
in part, at least, from the French. Before the establishment of our 
independence it becomes a part of Virginia, enabling Virginia after- 
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Wcard to transfer it to the General Government. There were French 
settlements in what is now Illinois, and at the same time there were 
French settlements in wluit is now Missouri, — in the tract of coun- 
try, that was not purchased till about 1803. In these French 
settlements negro slavery had existed for many years, — perhaps 
more than a hundred, if not as much as two hundred years, - at 
Kaskaskia, in Illinois, and at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girardeau, 
perhaps, in Missouri. The number of slaves was not very great, 
but there was about the same number in each place. They were 
there when we acquired the Territory. There was no effort made 
to break up the relation of master and slave, and even the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was not so enforced as to destroy that slavery in 
Illinois; nor did the Ordinance apply to Missouri at all. 

What I waul to ask your attention to, at this point, is that 
Illinois and Missouri came into the Union about the same time, 
Illinois in the latter part of 1818, and Missouri, after a struggle, 
I believe sometime in 1820. They had been lilling up with Amei'i- 
can people about the sanu^ period of time; their progress enabling 
them to come into the Union about the same time. At the end of 
that ten years, in whieh they had been so preparing (for it was 
about that period of time), the number of slaves in Illinois had 
actually decreased; while in Missouri, beginning with very few, 
at the end of that ten -years there were about ten thousand. This 
being so, and it being remembered that Missouri and Illinois are, 
to a certain extent, in the same parallel of latitude; that the north- 
ern half of Missouri and the southern half of Illinois are in the 
same parallel of latitude, so that climate would have the same 
elfect upon one as upoU the other, and that in the soil there is no 
material difference so far as bears upon the question of slavery 
being settled upon one or the other, — there being none of those 
natural causes to produce a difference in filling them, and yet there 
being a broad difference in their filling up, we are led again to in- 
quire what was the cause of that difference. 

It is most natural to say that in Missouri there was no law to 
keep that country from filling up with slaves, while in Illinois there 
was the Ordinance of ’87. The Ordinance being there, slavery de- 
creased during that ten years; the Ordinance not being in the other, 
it increased from a few to ten thousand. Can anybody doubt the 
reason of the difference? 

I think all these facts most abundantly prove that my friend 
Judge Douglas’s proposition, that the Ordinance of 87, or the na- 
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tional restriction of slavery, never had a tendency to make a Free 
State, is a fallacy, — a proposition without the shadow or substance 
of truth about it. 

Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is a part of 
this same proposition T have been discussing) that have become fiee 
have become so upon his “great principle;” that the State of Illi- 
nois itself came into the Union as a Slave State, and that the peo- 
ple, upon the “great principle ” of l^opular Sovereignty, have since 
made it a Free State. Allow me but a little while to state to you 
what facts there are to justify him in saying that Illinois came into 
the Union as a Slave State. 

I have mentioned to you that there were a few old French slaves 
there. They numbered, I think, one or two hundred. Desides Unit, 
there had been a Territorial law for indenturing black persons. 
Under that law, in violation of the Ordinance of ’87, but witliout 
any enforcement of the Ordinance to overthrow the system, there 
had been a small number of slaves introduced as indentured persons. 
Owing to this, the clause for the prohibition of slavery was slightly 
modified. Instead of running like yours, that neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crime, of which the party shall 
have been duly convicted, should exist in the State, they said that 
neither slavery nor involuntary siu-vitude should thereafter be intro- 
duced, and that the children of indentured servants should be born 
free; and nothing was said about the few old French slaves. Out 
of this fact, that the clause for prohibiting slavery was moditied 
because of the actual presence of it, Douglas assiirts again and again 
that Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State. How far the 
facts sustain the conclusion that he draws, it is for intelligent and 
impartial men to decide. T leave it with you, with these remarks, 
worthy of being remembered, that that little thing, those few inden- 
tured servants being there, was of itself siillicient to modify a 
constitution made by a people ardently desiring to have a free con- 
stitution; showing the power of the actual presence of the institution 
of slav(*ry to prevent any peoide, however anxious to make a Free 
State, from making it perfectly so. 

I have been detaining you longer, perhaps, than I ought to do. 

I am in some doubt whether to introduce another topic upon 
which I could talk awhile. [Cries of “Go on,’^ and “Give us it.”J 
It is this, then: Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty, as a principle, is 
simply this: If one man chooses to make a slave of another man, 
neither that man nor anybody else has a right to object. Apply it 
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to government, as he seeks to apply it, amt it is this; If, in a new 
Territory into which a few people are beginning to enter for the pur- 
pose of making their homes, they choose to either exclude slavery 
from their limits, or to establish it there, however one or the other 
may affect the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons who are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the 
other members of the family of communities of which they are 
but an incipient member, or the general head of the family of States 
as parent of all, — however their action may affect one or the other 
of these, there is no power or right to interfere. That is Douglas’s 
Popular Sovendgnty applied. Now, I think that there is a real Popu- 
lar Sovereignty in the world. I think a definition of Popular Sover- 
eignt}’', in the abstract, would be about this: that each man shall do 
precisely as he pleases with himself, and with all those things which 
exclusively concern him. Applied in government, this principle 
would h(y. that a general government shall do all those things which 
pertain to it, and all the local governments shall do precisely as they 
please in respect to those matters which exclusively concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery as so insignificant that the people 
must decide that question for themselves; and yet they arc not fit to 
decide who slinll be their governor, judge, or secretary, or who shall 
bo any of their oflicers. These are vast national matters, in his 
estimation; but the little matter in his estimation is that of planting 
slavery there. That is iiurely of local interest, which nobody should 
be allowed to say a word about. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

9 

Labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, hu- 
man comforts and necessities are drawn. There is a difference in 
opinion .about the elements of labor in society. Some men assume 
that there is a necessary connection between capital and labor, and 
that connection draws within it the whole of the labor of the com- 
munity. They assume that nobody works unless capital excites 
them to work. They begin next to consider what is the best way. 
They say there are but two ways: one is to hire men, and to allure 
them to labor by their consent; the other is to buy the men and 
drive them to it; and that is slavery. Having assumed that, they 
proceed to discuss the question of whether the laborers them- 
selves are better o(f in the condition of slaves or of hired laborers, 
and they usually decide that they are better off in the condition of 
slaves. 
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In the first phico, T say that the wliolo thing is a mistake. That 
there is a certain relation between capital and labor, I admit. That 
it does exist, and rightfully exists, I think is true. That men who 
are industrious, and sober, and honest in the pursuit of their own in- 
terests should after a while accumulate caj)ital, and after that should 
be allowed to enjoy it in peace, an<l also, if they should choose, 
when they have accumulated it, to use it to save themselves from 
actual labor, and hire other people to labor for them, is right. In 
doing so tlu'y do not wrong the man they employ, for they find men 
who have not th(;ir own land to work upon, or shops to work in, 
and who are benefited by wwking for others — hired laborers, receiv- 
ing their capital for it. Thus a few men, that own capital, hire a few 
others, and these establish the relation of capital and labor right- 
fully. A relation of which I make no complaint. But I insist that 
that relation, after all, does not embrace more than one-eighth of 
the labor of the country. At least sevcn-eiyhths of the labor is done 
wifi' out relation to it. 

Take the Static of Ohio. Out of eight bushels of wheat, seven 
are rais(;d by those men who Libor for themselves, aided by their 
boys grown to manhood, neither being hired nor hiring, but liter- 
ally laboring upon their own hook, asking no favor of capital, of 
hired laborer, or slave. That is the true condition of the hirger 
portion of all the labor done in this community, or that should be 
the condition of labor in w'cll-regulated communities of agricultur- 
ists. Thus much for that part of the subject. 

Again: The assumption that the slave is in a better condition 
than the hired laborer, includes the further assumption that he wl^o 
is once a hired laborer always rcunains a hired laborer; that there 
is a certain class of men who remain through life in a dependent 
condition. Then they endeavor to point out that when they get 
old, they Have no kind masters to take care of them, and that they 
fall dead in the traces, with the harness of actual labor upon their 
backs. In point of fact that is a false assumption. There is no 
such thing as a man who is a hired laborer, of a necessity, always 
remaining in his early condition. Tho general rule is otherwise. 
I know it is so, and t will tell you why. 

When at an early age, I was myself a hired laborer, at twelve 
dollars per month; and therefore 1 do know that there is not always 
the necessity for actual labor because once there was propriety in 
being so. My understanding of the hired laborer is this: A young 
man finds himself of an age to be dismissed from parental control; 
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he has for his capital nothing, save two strong hands that God has 
given him, a hcjart willing to labor, and a freedom to choose the 
mode of his work and the manner of his employment; he has got no 
soil noi shop, and he avails himself of the opportunity of hiring 
hims(‘lf to some man who has capital to pay him a fair dsiy's wages 
for a fair day’s work. He is benefited by availing himself of that 
privilege. He works industriously, he behaves soberly, and the re- 
sult of a year or two’s labor is a surplus of capital. Now he buys 
land on his own hook; he settles, marries, begets sons and daugh- 
ters, and in course of time he has enough capital to hire some new 
beginner. 

In this same way every member of the whole community bene- 
fits and improves his condition. That is the true condition of labor 
in the world, and it breaks up the saying of these men that there is 
a class of men chained down throughout life to labor for another. 
There is no such case unless he be of that confiding, and leaning 
disposition tliat makes it preferable for him to choose that course*, 
or unless he be a vicious man, who, by reason of his vice, is, in 
some way prevented from improving his condition, or else ho be a 
singularly unfortunate man. There is no such thing as a man be- 
ing bound down in a free country through his life as a laborer. 
This progress by which the poor, honest, industrious, and resolute 
man raises himself, that he may work on Ids own account and hire 
somebody else, is that progress that hum.an miture is entitled to, is 
that iniprov(‘ment in condition that is intended to be secured by 
tliose institutions under which we live, is the great principle for 
which this Government was really formed. Our GovernnuMit was 
not established that one man might do with himself as ho pleases, 
and with another man too. 

I hold that if there is any one thing that can be proved to be the 
will of God by external nature around us without reference to 
revelation, it is the proposition that whatever any one man earns 
with his hands and by the sweat of his brow, he shall enjoy in 
peace. I say that whereas God Almighty has given every man 
one mouth to be fed, and one pair of hands adapted to furnish food 
for that mouth, if anything can be proved to be the will of Heaven, 
it is proved by this fact, that that mouth is to be fed by those 
hands, without being interfered with by any other man who has also 
his mouth to feed and his hands to labor with. 

I hold if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that should 
do all of the eating and none of the work, he would have made 
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them with mouths only and no hands' j and if he had ever made 
another class that b^intended should do all the work and none of 
the eating, he would have made them without mouths and with all 
hands. But inasmuch as he luis not chosen to make man in that 
way, if anything is proved, it is that those hands and mouths are to 
be co-operative through life and not to be interfered with. That 
they are to go forth and improve their condition as I have been 
trying to illustrate, is the inherent right given to mankind directly 
by the Maker. 

In the exercise of this right you must have room. In the filling 
up of countries, it turns out after a While that we get so tliick that 
we have not quite room enough for the exercise of that right, and 
we desire to go somewhere else. Where shall we go to? Where 
shall you go to escape from over- population and competition? To 
those new Territories which belong to us, which are God-given for 
that purpose. If, then, you will go to those Territories that you 
may improve your condition, you have a right to keep them in the 
best condition for those going into them, and can they make that 
natural advance in their condition if they find the institution of 
slavery planted there? 

My good friends, let me ask you a question — you who have 
come from Virginia or Kentucky, to g(‘-t rid of this thing of slavery 
— let me ask you what headway would you have made in getting 
rid of it, if by Popular Sovereignty you found sla very on that soil 
which you looked for to be free when you got there? You would 
not have made much headway if you had found slavery already 
here, if you had to sit down to your labor by the side of the unpaid 
workman. 

I say, then, that it is due to yourselves as voters, as owners of 
the new Territories, that you shall keep those Territories frei;, in the 
best condition for all such of your gallant sous as may choose to go 
there. 

I do not desire to elaborate this branch of the general subject of 
political discussion at this time further. I did not think I would 
get upon this topic at all, and I have detained you already too long 
in its discussion. 


WANT OF A NATIONAL POLICY. 

I have taken upon myself, in the name of some of you, to say 
that we expect upon these principles to ultimately beat them. In 
order to do so, I think we want and must have a national policy in 
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regard to the institution of slavery, that acknowledges and deals 
with that institution as being wrong. Whoever^esires the preven- 
tion of the spread of slavery and the nationaliza'tiori of that institu- 
tion, yields all, when he yields to any policy that either recognizes 
slavery as being right, or as being an indifferent thing. Nothing 
will make you successful but setting up a policy which shall treat 
tlie thing as being wrong. 

When I say this, 1 do not mean to say that this General Govern- 
ment is charged-witli the duty of redressing or pr(‘vi‘nting all the 
^ wrongs in the woi*ld, but I do think that it is charged with prevent- 
ing and redressing all .wrongs which arc wrongs to itself. This 
Government is expressly charged with the duty of proyiding for the 
general welfare. We believe that the spreading out and perpetuity 
of the institution of slavery impairs the general welfare. W(‘ believe 
— nay, we know — that that is the only thing that has ever threat- 
ened the perpetuity of the Union itself. The only thing which has 
ever menaced the destruction of the Gov(‘rnment undm’ whicdi wo 
live, is this very thing. To repress this thing, we think, is provid- 
ing for the gen(‘ral welfare. Our friends in Kentucky ditror from 
us. We n('(‘d not make our argument for them, but we who think 
it is wrong in all its relations, or in some of them at least, must 
decide as to our own actions and our own course, upon our own 
judgment. 

T say that wo must not interfere with the institution of slavery 
ill the States where it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, 
and the general welfare does not require us to do so. We must not 
withhold an elTieient Fugitive -Slave law, because the Constitution 
requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold sindi a law. Jbit 
we must prevent the outspreading of the institution, hecaiisc neither 
the Constitution nor general welfare re(iuires us to extend it. We 
must prevent the revival of the African slave trade, and the enact- 
ing by Congress of a Territorial slave-code. We must prevent each 
of these things being done by either Congresses or Courts. The 
people of these United States are the rightful masters of both Con- 
gresses and Courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instrumentalities. We must 
hold conventions; we must adopt platforms, if we conform to ordi- 
nary custom; we must nominate candidates; and we must carry 
elections. In all these things, I think that we ought to keep in 
view our real purpose, and in none do anything that stands adverse 
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to our purpose. If we shall adopt a platform that fails to recognize 
or express our purpose, or elect a man that declares himself inimi- 
cal to our purpose, we not only make nothing by our success, but we 
tacitly admit that we act upon no other principle than a desire to 
have “the loaves and fishes, ” 'by \^Jiich, in the end, our apparent 
success is Really an injury Tp us. . 

I know that this fs very desirable with me, as with everybody 
else, that all the elements of the "opposition shall unite in the next 
Presi(\ential election and in all future time. I am anxious^ that 
that should be; but there are things seriously to be considered in 
relation to that matter. If the terms can be arranged, I am in 
favor of the Union. But suppose we shall take up some man, and 
put him upon one end or the otlier of the ticket, who declares him- 
self against us in regard to the prevention of the spread of slavery, 
who turns up his nose and says he is tired of hearing anything more 
about it, who is more against us than against the enemy, what will 
be the issue? Why, ho will get no Slave States, after all, — ho has 
tried that already until being beat is the rule for him. If we nomi- 
nate him upon that ground, he will not carry a Slave State; and not 
only so, but that portion of our men who are liighstrung upon the 
principle we really fight for, will not go for him, and he won’t get a 
single electoral vote anywhere, except perhaps, in the State' of Mary- 
land. There is no use in saying to us that we are stubborn and 
obstinate because wo won’t do some sucli thing as this. We cannot 
do it. We cannot get our men to vote it. I speak by the card, 
that we cannot give the State of Illinois in such case by fifty thou- 
sand. We would be flatter down than the “Negro Democracy” 
themselves have the heart to wish to see us. 

After saying this much, let me say a little on the other side. 
There are plenty of men in the Slave States that are altogether good 
enough for me to be either President or Yice-President, provided 
they will profess their sympathy with our purpose, and will place 
themselves on the ground that our* men, upon principle, can vote 
for them. There are scores of them, good men in their character 
for intelligence and talent and integrity. If such a one will place 
himself upon the right ground, I am for liis occupying one place 
upon the next Republican or opposition ticket. I will heartily go 
for him. But unless he does so place himself, I think it a matter 
of perfect nonsense to attempt to bring about a union upon any 
other basis; that if a union be made, the elements will scatter so 
that there can be no success for such a ticket, nor anything like 


success. 





THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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The good old maxims of the Bible are. applicable, and truly ap- 
plicable, to human affairs, and in this, as tn other thipgs, we may 
say here that he who is not for us is against us; he who gatherolii 
not with us, scattcreth. I should be glad to have some of the many 
good, and able, and noble men of the South to place themselves 
where we can confer upon them the high honor of an election upon 
one or the other end of our ticket. It would do my soul good to do 
that thing. It would enable us to teach them that inasmuch as we 
select one of their own number to carry out our principles, we are 
free from the charge that we mean more than we say. 

But, my friends, I have detained you much longer than I ex- 
pected to do. I believe I may do myself the compliment to s:iy 
that you have stayed and heard me with great patience, for which 1 
return you my most sincere thanks. 


COOPER INSTITUTE SPEECH. 

Bdkcml at Cooper Imtitute, New York Citu, February !27, 18G(). 

[In the fall of 1859, some young men of New York City, in arrunging 
for a lecture to promote a benevolent object, asked Mr. Henry C. How(‘n, 
proprietor of the Tudependent, to name a SjX'aker who would draw such a 
crowd as to insure success to their (‘ffort. Mr. Bowen named Mr. Lincoln 
as “the best man to fill Cooper Institute.” lie was accordingly invited, 
and accepted the invitation ; and in a letter dated Nov. 13, 1859, closing 
the arrangement, said : “I believe, after all, I shall make a political 
speech of it.” And the following is the speech. This great speech, more 
than any other one, is supposed to have secured Lincoln the nomination 
for President.] 

Mr, President and Fellow-Citizens of New York : The 
/acts with which I shall deal this cveiiiiig are mainly old and famil- 
iar; nor is there anything new in the general use T shall make of 
them. If there shall be any novelty, it will be in the mode of pre- 
senting the facts, and the references and observations following that 
presentation. 

In his speech last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as reported in 
the New York Times^ Senator Douglas said : — 

“Our fathers, when they framed the Government under whudi wo live, 
understood this question just as well, and even better than we do now.” 
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I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this discourse. 

1 so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an agreed starting- 
point for a discussion between Republicans and that wing of De- 
mocracy headed by Senator Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry; 
“What was the understanding those fathers had of the question 
mentioned?” 

What is the frame of government under which we live? The 
answer must be : “ The Constitution of the United States.” That 
Constitution consists of the original, framed in 1787 (and under 
wliich tlie pres(‘nt Uovernmeiit first went into operation), and twelve 
subse(|uently-framed amendments, the first ten of which were framed *' 
in 1789. 


THE FATHERS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 

Who wore our fathers that framed the Constitution? I suppose 
the “ thirty-nine” who signed the original instrument may l)c fairly 
called our fathers who framed that part of our present (jovernmeiit. 
It is almost exactly true to say they framed it, and it is altogether 
tru(^ to say they fairly represented the opinion and sentiment of the 
whole nation at that time. Their names being familiar to nearly 
all, and accessible to quite all, need not now be repeated. I take 
these “thirt.y-nine,” for the present, as being “our fathers who 
framed the Covernment under which we live.” 

What is the (piestion which, according to the text, those fathers 
understood just as well and even better than we do now? It is 
this: Does the proper division of local from Federal authority, or 
anything in the Constitution, forbid our Federal (roveriiment to 
control as to slavery in our Federal Territories? 

Upon this Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and llepul)- 
licans the negative. This affirmative and denial form an issue; and 
this issue — this (question — is precisely what the text declares our 
fathers understood better than we. Let us now inquire whether the 
“ thirty-nine” or any of them, cvef acted upon this question; an^l 
if they did, how they acted upon it — how they expressed that 
better understanding. 

In 1784 — three years before the Constitution — the United 
States then owning the Northwestern Territory, and no other — the 
Congress of the Confederation had before them the question of 
prohibiting slavery in that Territory; and four of the “ thirty-nine” 
who afterward framed the Constitution were in that Congress, and 
voted on that question. Of these, Roger Sherman, Thomas Miffiin, 
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and Hugh' Williamson voted for the prohibition, thus showing tlial, 
in their uiKicrstauding, no line dividing local from Federal au- 
thority, nor anything else, properly forbade tlie Federal Government 
to control as to slavery in Federal Territory. The other of the four, 
James McHenry, voted against the prohibition, showing that, for 
some cause, he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the convention 
was in session framing it and while the Northwest Territory still 
was the only Territory owned l)y the United States — the same cpies- 
tioii of prohibiting slavery in the Territory again came before the 
Congress of the Confederation, and two more of the ‘‘thirty-nine” 
who afterward signed the Constitution were in that Congress and 
voted on the question. They were William Jllount, and William 
Few, and they voted for the prohibition, thus showing that, in 
their understanding, no line dividing local from Federal authority, 
nor anything else, properly foibade the Federal Government to 
control as to slavery in Federal Territory. This tinui the pro- 
hibition became a law, being a part of what is now known as 
the Ordinance of ’87. 

Tlie (question of Federal control of slavery in the Territories 
seems not to have been directly before the convention which framed 
the original Constitution, and hence it is^ot ri'coj’ded that the 
“ thirty-nine ” or any of them, while engaged on tliat instrument, 
expressed any opinion on that precise (pu‘stioii. 

Tn 178t), by the tirst Congress which sat undm’ the Constitution, 
an act was pass(‘d to enforce the Ordinance of ’87, including the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Northwestern Territory. Tlui bill for 
this act was reported by one of the “ thirty-nim*, ” Thomas Fitzsim- 
mons, then a member of the TIouse of Kepresentativ(*s from Penn- 
sylvania. It went through all its stages without a word of opposition, 
and finally })asscd both branches without yeas or nays, which is 
equivalent to a unanimous passage. In this Congress tluu’e were 
sixteen of the “ thirty-nine ” fathers who framed the original Con - 
sti tution. They were : — 


John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman, 
AVilliam S. Johnson, 
Roger Sherman, 
Robert Morris, 
Thomas Fitzsimmons. 


George Clymer, 
William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, 
Rufus King, 
William Patterson, 


Richard Bassett, 
George Read, 
Pierce Butler, 
Daniel Carroll, 
James Madison, 
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This shows that in their understanding no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor anything in the Constitution, properly 
forbade Congress to prohibit slavery in the Federal Territory ; else 
both their fidelity to correct principle, and their oath to support 
the Constitution, would have constrained them to oppose the pro- 
hibition. 

Again : George Washington, another of the “ thirty-nine,” was 
then President of the United States, and, as such, approved and 
signed the bill, thus completing its validity as a law, and thus show- 
ing that, in his understanding, no line dividing local from Federal 
authority, nor anything in the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in Federal Territory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original Constitution, 
North Carolina ceded to the Federal Government the country now 
constituting the State of Tennessee; and a few years later, Georgia 
ceded that which now constitutes the States of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. In both deeds of cession it was made a condition by the 
ceding States that the Federal Government should not prohibit 
slavery in the ceded country. Besides this, slavery was then ac- 
tually in the ceded country. Under these circumstances, Congress, 
on taking charge of these countries, did not absolutely prohibit 
slavery within them. •But they did interfere with it ~ take control 
of it — even there, to a certain extent. In 1798, Congress organized 
the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization, they pro- 
hibited the bringing of slaves into the Territories, from any place 
without the United States, by fine, and by giving freedom to 
slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of Congress with- 
out yeas and nays. In that Congress were three of the “thirty- 
nine” who framed the original Constitution. They were John 
Langdon, George Read, and Abraham Baldwin. They all probably 
voted for it. Certainly they would have placed their opposition to 
it upon record, if, in their understanding, any line dividing local 
from Federal authority, or anythilig in the Constitution, properly 
forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in Federal 
Territory. 

In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana coun- 
try. Our former Territorial acquisitions came from certain of our 
own States; but this Louisiana country was acquired from a foreign 
nation. In 1804, Congress gave a Territorial organization to that 
part of it which now constitutes the State of Louisiana. New Or- 
leans, lying within that part, was an old and comparatively large 
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city. There were other considerable towns and settlements and 
slavery was extensively and thoroughly intermingled with the peo- 
ple. Congress did not, in the Tenitorial act, prohibit slavery but 
they did interfere with it — take control of it _ in a more marked 
and extensive way than they did in the case of Mississippi. The 
substance of the provision therein made, in relation to slaves, was: _ 

First, That no slaves should be imtmrted into the Territory from 
foreign parts. 

Second, That no slaves should be carried into it who had been 
imported into the United States since the lirst day of May, 1798. 

Third, That no slave should be carried into it, except by tlie 
owner, and for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all the cases 
being a fine upon the violator of the law, and freedom to the slave. 

This act, also, was passed without yeas and nays. In the Con- 
gress which passed it there were two of the “ thirty-nine.” They 
were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As stated in the 
case of Mississippi, it is probable fhey botli voted for it; they 
would not have allowed it to pass without reconling tluhr opposition 
to it, if, in their understanding, it violated either Ihe line jn'op- 
erly dividing local from Federal authority or any provision of the 
Constitution. 

In 1819-20 came, and passed, the iMissouri question. AFany 
votes were taken by yeas and nays, in both branches of Congress, 
upon the various phases of the general question. Two of the 
“ thirty-nine,” Rufus King and Charles Finckney, were members of 
that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for slavery prohibition 
and against all compromises, while Mr. Pinckney as steadily voted 
against slavery prohibition and against all compromises. By this 
Mr. King showed that in his understanding, no line divided local 
from Federal authority, nor anything in the Constitution was vio- 
lated by Congress prohibiting slavery in Federal Territory; while 
Mr. Pinckney, by his votes, showed that in his understanding there 
was some different reason for opposing such prohibition in the case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the “thirty- 
nine,” or any of them upon the direct issue, which I have been able 
to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four in 1784, 
two in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two in 1804, and 
two in 1819-20 there would be thirty of them. But this would 
be counting John Langdou, Roger Sherman, William Few, Rufus 
King, and George Read, each twdee, and Abraham Baldwin three 
33 
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times. The true number of those of the “thirty-nine,” whom I 
have shown to have acted upon the question, which, by the text, 
they understood better than we, is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not 
shown to have acted upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three of our “thirty-nine” fathers 
who framed the Government under which we live, who have, upon 
their official responsibility and their corporal oaths, acted upon the 
very question which the text affirms they “ understood just as well, 
and even better than we do now and twenty-one of them — a clear 
majority of the whole “ thirty-nine ” — so acting upon it as to make 
them guilty of gross political impropriety and willful perjury, if, 
in their understanding, any proper division between local and 
Federal authority, or anything in the Constitution they had made 
themselves and sworn to support, forbade the Federal Government 
to control, as to slavery, in the Federal Territories. Thus the 
twenty-one acted ; and, as actions speak louder than words, so 
actions under such responsibility speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional prohibition 
of slavery in the Federal Territories, in the instances in which 
they acted upon the question. Hut for whtit reasons they so voted 
is not known. IHiey may have done so because they thought a 
proper division of local from Fed(5ral authority, or some provision 
or principle of the Constitution, stood in the way; or they may, 
without any such (piestion, have voted against the prohibition on 
what appeared to them to be sufficient grounds of expediency. No 
one who has sworn to support the Constitution can conscientiously 
vote for what he understands to be an unconstitutional meas|^re, 
however expedient he may think it; but one may and ought to vote 
against a measure which he deems constitutional, if, at the same 
time, he deems it inexpedient. It, therefore, would be unsafe to 
set down even the two who voted against the prohibition, as having 
done so because, in their understanding, any proper division bf 
local from Federal authority, or anything in the Constitution, for- 
bade the Federal Government to control, as to slavery, in the Terri- 
tories. 

The remaining sixteen of the “thirty-nine,” so far as I have 
discovered, have left no record of their understanding upon the 
direct question of Federal control of slavery in the Federal Territo- 
ries. Hut there is much reason to believe that their understanding 
upon that question would not have appeared different from that of 
their twenty-three compeers, had it been manifested at all, 
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For the purpose of jidhering rigidly to the text, T have purposely 
omitted whatever understanding may have been manifested by any 
person, however distinguished, other than the “ thirty-nine ” fathers 
who framed the original Constitution; and, for the same naison, I 
have also omitted whatever understanding may have l)een mani- 
fested by any of the “ thirty-nine” even, on any other phase of the 
general question of slavery. If we should look into their acts and 
declarations on these other phases, as the foreign slave trade, and 
the morality and policy of slavery gcmerally, it would appear to us 
that on the direct question of Fed(‘ral control of slavery in Fialeral 
Territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would prol)ably 
have acted just as the twenty- three did. Among that sixteen weni 
several of the most noted anti-slav(*ry men of those times, as J)r. 
Franklin, Alexander Ilamillon, and Gouveriieur Morris; while there 
was not one now known to have been otherwise, unless it may be 
Jolin Rutledge, of South Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is, that of our “thirty-nine” fathers who 
framed the original Constitution, twenty-om*, a clear majority of 
the whole, certainly understood that no proper division of local from 
Federal authority, nor any part of the Constitution, forbade the 
Federal Government to control as to slavery in the Fed(‘ral Terri- 
tories, while all the rest probably had the same understanding. 
Such, unquestionably, was the understanding of our fathers who 
framed the original Constitution; and the text allirms that tiny un- 
derstood the question better than we. 

THE AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

But, so far, I have been considering the understanding of the 
question manifested by the framers of tJio original Constitcition. 
In and by the original instrument, a mode was [>rovided for amend- 
ing it; and, as I have already stated, the present Irame of Govern- 
ment under which we live consists of that original and twelvii 
ji^meiidatory articles framed and adopted since. Those who now in- 
sist that Federal control of slavery in Federal Territories violates 
the Constitution, point us to the provisions which tiny' suppose it 
thus violates; and, as I understand, they all fix upon provisions in 
these amendatory articles, and not in the original instrument. The 
Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, plant themselves upon the 
fifth amendment, which provides that “ no person shall be deprived 
of property without due process of law;” while Senator Douglas 
and his peculiar adherents plant themselves upon the tenth amend- 
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ment, providing^ that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution” “are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people.” 

Now it so happens tliat these amendments were framed by the 
first Congress which sat under the Constitution — the identical 
Congress which passed the act already mentioned, enforcing the 
prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Territory. Not only was 
it the same Congress, but they were tlie identical same individual 
men who, at the same session, and at the same time within the 
session, had under consideration, and in progress toward maturity, 
these Constitutional amendments and this act prohibiting slavery in * 
all the territory tlie nation then owned. The Constitutional amend- 
ments were introduced before and passed after the act enforcing the 
Ordinance of 1787; so that during the whole pendency of the a(;t to 
enforce the ordinaiuic, the Constitutional amendments were also 
pending. 

That Congress, consisting in all of seventy-six members, includ- 
ing sixte(Mi of the framers of the original Constitution, as before 
stated, were pr(‘-eminently our fathers who framed that part of the 
government under which we live which is now claimed as forbidding 
the Federal (lovernnieut to control slavery in the Federal T(UTi- 
tories. 

Is it not a little ju’esumptuous in any one at this day to atlirin 
that the two things which that Congress deliberately framed, ami 
carried to maturity at the same time, are absolutely inconsistent 
with each other? And does not such affirmation become impu- 
dently absurd when coupled with the other affirmation, from Jthe 
same mouth, that those who did the two things alleged to be in- 
consistent, understood whether they really were inconsistent better 
than we — better than he who affirms that they are inconsistent? 

Tt is surely safe to assume that the ‘‘thirty-nine” framers of 
the original Constitution, and the seventy-six members of the Con- 
gress wliich framial the amendments thereto, taken together, do c^- 
tainly include those who may be fairly called “our fathers who 
framed tlie (lovernmeut under which we live.” And so assuming, I 
defy any man to show that any one of them ever in his whole life 
declared that, m his understanding, any proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or any part of the Constitution, forbade the 
Federal Government to control as to slavery in the Federal Terri- 
tories. 

I go a step further. I defy any one to show that any living 
man in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of the 
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present century (and I raigbt almo.st say prior to the beginnin.. of 
the last half of the present century), declare that, in his imdcr- 
standing, any proper division of local from Federal antliority, or 
any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to 
control as to slavery in tlie Federal Territories. To those who now 
so declare, I give, not only “our fathers who framed the Govern- 
ment under which wo live,” but with them all other living men 
within the century in which it was framed, among whom to search, 
and they shall not be able to find the evidence of a single man 
agreeing with them. 

Now, and here, let me guard against being misunderstood. I 
do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever 
our fathers did. To do so would be to disctird all the lights of 
current experience, to reject all progress, all improvememt. What 
I do say is, that if we would supplant the opinions and policy of 
our fathers in any case, we should do so upon evidence so conclu- 
sive, and argument so clear, that even their great authority, fairly 
considered and weighed, cannot stand; and most nssiiretlly notin 
a case whereof wo ourselves declare they understood the (question 
better than we. 

If any man, at this day, sincerely believes that a ])roper divis- 
ion of local from P^ederal authority, or any part of the Constitution, 
forbids the Federal Government to control as to shivery in the 
Federal Territories, he is right to say so, and to enforce* his position 
by all truthful evidence and fair argument which he can. But he* 
has no right to mislead others, who have less access to history and 
less leisure to study it, into the false belief that “ our fathers, who 
framed the Government under which we live,” were of the same 
opinion, thus substituting falsehood and deception for truthful evi- 
dence and fair argument. If any man at this day sincerely believes 
“our fathers, who framed the Government under wl^ch we live,” 
used and applied principles, in other cases, which ought to have 
led them to understand that a lU'oper division of local from Federal 
authority, or some part of the Constitullon, forbids the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories, ho 
is right to say so. But he should, at the same time, biave the 
responsibility of declaring that, in his opinion, he understands their 
principles better than they did themselves; and especially should he 
not shirk that responsibility by asserting that they “ understood the 
question just as well, and even better, than we do now.” 

But enough. Let all who believe that “ our fathers, who framed 
the Government under which we live, understood this question just 
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as wall, and even better, than we do now,” speak as they spoke, 
and act as they acted upon it. This is all Kepublicaiis ask — all 
Urpublicnns desire — in relation to slavery. As those fathers 
marked it, so let it be again marked, as an evil not to be extended, 
but to b(; tolerated and protected only because of and so far as its 
actual presence among us makes that toleration and protection a 
necessity. Let all the guarantees those fathers gave it, bo, not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairly, maintained. For this, llepubli- 
cans contend, and with this, so far as I know or believe, they will 
be content. 

And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will not — I 
would address 

A FKW WORDS TO THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 

T would say to them : You consider youselvcs a reasonable and 
just people, and I consider that in the general qualities of reason 
and justice 3'ou are not inferior to any other people. Still, when 
you si)eak of us llepublicans, you do so only to donounce us as 
reptiles, or, at the best, as no better than outlaws. You will grant 
a hearing to pirates or murderers, but nothing like it to “Black 
Kepublicans.” In all your contentions with one another, each of 
you deems an unconditional condemnation of ‘ ‘ Black llepublican- 
isra ” as the first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such condemna- 
tion of us seems to be an indispensable prerequisite — license, 
so to speak — among you, to be admitted or permitted to speak 
at all. 

Now, can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and to consider 
whether this is (piite just to us, or even to yourselves? Bi ing for- 
ward 3'our charges and specifications, and then be patient long 
enough to hear us deny or justify. You say we are sectional. We 
‘deny it. That makes an issue; and the burden of proof is upon 
you. You produce your proof; and what is it? Why, that our 
party has no existence in your section — gets no votes in your sec* 
tion. The fact is substantially true; but dws it prove the issue? 
If it does, then, in case we should, without change of principle, 
begin to get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be 
sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you 
willing to abide by it? If you are, you will probably soon find that 
we have ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes in your section 
this very year. You will then -begin to discover, as the truth 
plainly is, that your proof does not touch the issue. 
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Tho fact that we get no votes in your section is a fact of your 
making, and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact that 
fault IS primarily yours, and remains so until you show that wc 
repel you by some wrong principle or practice. If we do repel you 
by any wrong principle or practice, tho fault is ours; but this brin<rs 
you to where you ought to have started— to a discussion of the 
right or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for any other 
object, then our principle, and we with it, are sectional, and are 
justly opposed and denounced as such. 

Meet us, then, on the question of whether our principle, put in 
practice, would wrong your section; and so meet us as if it were 
possible that something may be said on our side. Do you accept 
the challenge? No. Then you really beli(‘vo that the principle 
which our fathers, who framed the Government under which we 
live, thought so clearly right as to adopt it, and indorse it again 
and again, upon their ollicial oaths, is, in fact, so clearly wrong as 
to demand your condemnation without a moment’s consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against 
sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell Address. 
JiCss than eight years before Washington gave that wji ruing, he 
had, as President of the United States, approved and signed an act 
of (ingress enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern 
Territory, which act embodied the policy of the Govcrnmcuit upon 
that subject, up to and at the very moment he penned that warning, 
and about one year after he penned it, he wrote Lafayette that he 
considered that prohibition a wise measure, expressing, in the same 
connection, his hope that we should some time have a confederacy 
of Free States. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since 
arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in your . 
hands against us, or in our hands against you? Could Washington 
himself speak, would he cast the blame of that sectionalism upon 
us, who sustain his policy, or upon you who repudiate it? We re- 
spect that warning of Washington, and wc commend it to you, 
together with his example pointing to the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative^ — ^eminently conservative — 
while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. 
What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to the old and tried, 
against the new and untried? We stick to contend for the identical 
old policy, on the point of controversy, which was adopted by our 
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fathers who framed the Government under which we live; while you 
with one accord reject, and scout, and spit upon that old policy, and 
insist upon substituting something new. True, you disagree among 
yourselves as to what that substitute shall be. You have consider- 
able variety of new propositions and plans, but you are unanimous 
in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the fathers. 

Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave trade; some for 
a Congressional slave code for the Territories; some for Congress 
forbidding the Territories to prohibit slavery within their limits; 
some for maintaining slavery in the Territories tlirough the judiciary; 
some for the “gur-reat pur-rinciple ” that “if one man would 
enslave another, no third man should object,” fantastically called 
“Popular Sovereignty;” but never a man among you in favor of 
Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal Territories, according to 
the practice of our fathers who framed the Government under which 
WT live. Not one of all your various plans can show a precedent or 
an advocate in the century within which our Government originated. 
Consider, then, whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves, 
and your charge of destructiveness against us, are based on the 
most clear and stable foundations. 

Again, you say we have made the slavery (piestion more promin- 
<'nt than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit that it is more 
prominent; but we deny that we made it so. Tt was not we, but 
you, who discarded the old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and 
still resist, your innovation ; and thence comes the greater promin- 
ence of the question. Would you have that question reduced to its 
foriiKU’ proportions ? Go back to that old policy. What has bee^, 
will be again, under the same conditions. If you would have the 
peace of the old times, re-adopt the precepts and policy of the old 
times. 

• You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. 
We deny it; and what is your proof? Harper’s Ferry! John 
Brown 1 John Brown was no Republican; and you have failed t^ 
implicate a single Republican in his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If 
any member of our party is guilty in that matter, you know it or 
you do not know it. If you do know it, you are inexcusable 
not to designate the man and prove the fact. If you do not know 
it, you are ihexcusable to assert it, and especially to persist in the 
assertion after you have tried, and failed, to make the proof. You 
need not be told that persisting in 41 charge which one does not know 
to be true, is simply malicious slander. 
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Some of you admit that no Rcpublic:in dosigiKMlly aidi'd or en- 
couraged the Harper’s Ferry atTair, l):it still insisl Ilia! o.ii' doctrines 
and declarations necessarily lead to siwh results We do not lu*- 
licve it. Wc know we hold to no doctrines, and make no declara- 
tions, which wcuc not held to and made by our fathers who framed 
the Government under which we live, You never dealt fairly by us 
in relation to this alfair. When it occurred, somc^ important State 
elections were near at hand, and you were in evidemt glee with the 
belief that, by charging the blann*, upon us you could gel an advan- 
tage of us in those elections. The elections came, and your ext)ecta- 
tions were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew that, as 
to himself at least, your charge was a slander, and he was not much 
inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. 

Republican doctrines and declarations are accompanied with a 
continual protest against any interference what(‘ver with your slaves, 
or with you about your slaves. Surely this does not encourage them 
to revolt. True, we do, in common with our fathers who framed 
the Government under which we live declare our belief that slavery 
is wrong; but the slaves do not hear us declare even this. For any- 
thing we say or do, the slaves would scarcely know tluu’c' is a Re- 
publican party. I believe they would not, in laet, generally know 
it but for your misrepresentations of us in their hearing. In your 
political contests among yourselves, each faction (fiiarges the other 
with sympathy with Black Republicanism; and then, to give point 
to the charg(‘, defines Black Republicanism to be simi)ly insurrec- 
tion, and blood and thund(*r, among the slav(‘s. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they were be- 
fore the Republican i)arty was organized. What induei‘d the Soutli- 
arnpton insurr(*ction, twcmty-eighl years ago, in wliiedi at least 
three times as many lives were lost as at Harper’s Ferry ? You can 
scarcely stretch your very elastic fancy to the conclusion that South- 
ampton was got up by Black Republicanism. In the present stab; 
of things in the United Btate.s, T do not think a gmieral, or evim a 
very extensive, slave insurrection is possible*. The indispensable 
concert of action (ainnot be attained. The slaves hav(* no means of 
rapid communication; nor can incendiary free men, black oi white, 
supply it. The explosive materials are every wh(‘re in parcels; but 
there neither are, nor can be supplied, the indist)ensable connecting 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of slaves 
for their masters and mistresses; and a part of it, at least, is true 
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A plot for the uprising could scarcely be devised and communicated 
to twenty individuals before some one of them, to save the life of 
a favorite master or mistress, would divulge it. This is the rule; 
and the slave revolution in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a 
case occurring under peculiar circumstances. The gunpowder plot 
of British history, though not connected with slaves, was more in 
point. In that case only about twenty were admitted to the secret; 
and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a friend, betrayed the 
plot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted the calamity. 

Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy 
assassinations in tlie field, and local revolts extending to a score or 
so, will continue to occur as the natural results of slavery; but no 
general insuiToctiou of slaves, as I think, can happen in this coun- 
try for a long time. Whociver much fears, or much hopes, for such 
tin event, will be alike disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, “ It 
is still in our power to direct the process of emancipation and de- 
portation peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that the evil will 
wear off insensibly ; and their places be, pan passu, fdled up by 
free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, 
human nature must shudder at the prospect held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the power of 
emancipation is in the Federal Government. He spoke of Virginia; 
and as to the power of emancipation, I speak of the slaveholding 
States only. 

The Federal Government, however, as we insist, has the power 
of restraining the extension of the institution — the power to insur^ 
that a slave insurrection shall never occur on any American soil 
which is now free from slavery. 

John Brown s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrec- 
tion. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among 
slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was 
so absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, saw plainly 
enough it could not succeed. That affair, in its philosophy, corres- 
ponds with the many attempts, related in history, at the assassina- 
tion of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods over the 
oppression of a people till he fancies himself commissioned by 
Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in 
little else than in his own execution. Orsini’s attempt on Louis 
Napoleon, and John Brown s attempt at Harper’s Ferry, were, in 
their philosophy, precisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame 
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on old England in the one case, and on New England in the other, 
does not disprove the sameness of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you, if you'^could, by the use of 
John Brown, Helper s book, and the like, break up the Republican 
organization? Human action can be modified to some extent, but 
human nature cannot be changed. Tliere is a judgment and a feeling 
against slavery in this .nation, which cast at lenst a million and a 
half of votes! You cannot destroy that judgment and feeling — tiuit 
sentiment— by breaking up the political organization which rallies 
around it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which has 
been formed into order in the face of your h(‘avi(‘st fire; but if you 
could, how much would you gain by forcing the sentiment which cre- 
ated it out ot the peaceful channel of the b‘illol-))ox into some other 
channel? What would that othca* channel probably be? Would the 
number of John Browns be lessened or enlarged by the operation? 

But you will break up the Union, rather than submit to a denial 
of your Constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be palliated, 
if not fully justified, w’'ere we proposing, by the mere force of num- 
bers to deprive you of some right, plainly written down in the Con- 
stitution. But we are proposing no such thing. 

When you make those declarations, you have a specific and well- 
understood allusion to an assumed Constitutional right of yoiiis, to 
take slaves into the Federal Territories, and to hold them thmv as 
property. But no such right is specifically written in the (Constitu- 
tion. That instrument is literally silent about any such right. We, 
on the contrary, deny that such a right has any existence in the Con- 
stitution, even by iraplicatioiK 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will destroy the 
(jovernment unless 3^011 be allowed to construe and enforce the (Con- 
stitution as you please, on all points in dispute between you and us. 
You will rule or ruin in all events. This, plainly stated, is your lan- 
iguage to us. 

Perhaps you will say that the Supreme Court has decided the 
disputed Constitutional question in j^our favor. Not cpiite so. But 
waiving the lawyer’s distinction between dictum and decision, the 
court have decided the question for you in a sort of way. Tin; court 
have substantial!}" said it is your Constitutional right to take slaves 
into the Federal Territories, and to hold them there as property. 

When I say the decision was m uh! in a sort of way, 1 mean it 
was made in a divided court, by a bare majority of the judges, and 
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they not quite agreeing with one another in the reasons for making 
it; that it is so made as that its avowed supporters disagree with 
one another about its meaning; and that it was mainly based upon 
a mistaken statement of fact — the statement in the opinion that 
Mlie right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
ill the (\)iJstitution.'’ 

An iiispootioii of the Constitution will show that the right of 
[)ro[u‘rty in a slave is not distinctly and expressly affirmed in it. 
Hear in mind that the judges do not pledge their judicial opinion 
that such right is implicitly affirmed in the Constitution; but they 
pledge their veracity that it is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
lh(‘re — ‘‘distinctly” — that is, not mingled with anything else — 
“ expressly” — that is, in words meaning just that, without the aid 
of any inference, and susceptible of no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judiiaal opinion, that such right 
is affirmed in the instrument by implication, it would be open to 
others to show that neither the word “ slave” nor shiv(‘ry ” is to 
be found in the Constitution, nor the word “ property ” even, in any 
connection with liinguage alluding to the things slave or slavery ; 
and that wdicrever, in that instrument, the slave is alluded to, he is 
called “a person; ” and wherever his master’s legal right in relation 
to him is alluded to, it is spoken of as “service or labor which may 
be due," — as a debt payable in service or labor. 

Also, it would be open to show, by contemporaneous history, that 
this mode of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose to exclude from the (constitution 
the idea that there could bo property in man. 

* To show all this is easy and certain.. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought to 
their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will withdraw 
the mistaken statement, and reconsider the conclusion based upon it? 

And then it is to be remembered that “ our fathers, who framed 
the (rovernment under which we live” — tlie men wdio made the 
Constitution — decided this same Constitutional question in our 
favor, long ago : decided it without division among themselves 
when making the decision ; without division among themselves 
about the meaning of it after it was made ; and, so far as any evi- 
dence is left, without basing it upon any mistaken statement of 
facts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel yourselves jus- 
tified to break up this Government, unless such a court decision as 
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yours is, shall bo at once submitted to as a conclusive and final rule 
f of political action? But you will not abide the election of a Republi- 
can President. In that supposed event, you say, you will destroy 
the Union, and then, you say, the great crime of having destroy(‘d 
it will be upon us ! That is cool. A higliwnymnn holds a pistol to 
my ear, and mutters through his t(‘eth, '‘Btmid and dt‘liver, or I 
shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer! ” To be sure, what 
the robber demanded of me --my money — was my own, and t had 
a clear right to keep it; but it was no more my own than my vote is 
my own; and the threat of death to me*, to extort my money, and 
the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my vote, can 
scarcely be distinguished in priii(u‘ple. 

“A FEW WORDS NOW TO REPUHLIOANS. ” 

It is exceedingly desirable that all parts of this great confeder- 
acy shall be at peace, and in harmony, one with another. Let us 
Republicans do our part to have it so. E\en though miKth pro- 
voked, let us do nothing through passion and 111 tmapiM-, Even 
though the Southern pco[>Ie will not .so much as listen to u.s, let us 
calmly consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our delibei- 
ate vi(‘vv of our duty, we possibly can flmlging |)y all they s;iy 
and do, and by the subject and nature of then controversy with us, 
l(‘t us determine, if w(‘ can, what will satisfy them. 

Will they he satislied if (he Terriiories he umjonditionally sur- 
rendered to them? We know they will not In all tlu'ir jiresent 
complaints against us, the Territories are scarcely mentioned. In 
yasions and insurrections are the rage now. Will it satisfy them if, 
in the future, we have nothing to do with invasions and iiisurre# 
tions? We know it will not. We so know hecaiise we know wi) 
never had anything to do with invasions and insurrections; and yet 
this total abstaining does not exempt us from the charge and the 
denunciation 

' The question recurs, What will satisfy them? Simply this: We 
must not only let them alone, but we must, somehow, con\ince 
them that we do let them alone. This, we know by experience, is 
no ea.sy task. We have been so trying to convince tlumi from the 
very beginning of our organization, but with no succ(‘sh. In all 
our platforms and speeches, we have constanlly piotesbsl our j)ur- 
])ose to let them alone; but this has had no tendmicy to convince 
them. Alike unavailing to convince them is the faid that they have 
never detected a man of us in any altemj)t to disturb them. 
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These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, what 
will convince them? This, and this only: Cease to call slavery 
wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this must be done 
thoroughly — done in acts as well as in words. Silence will not be 
tolerated — we must place ourselves avowedly with them. Senator 
Douglas’s new sedition law must be enacted and enforced, suppres- 
sing all declarations that slavciy is wrong, whether made in politics, 
in presses, in pulpits, or in private. We must arrest and return 
their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down our 
Free State Constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be disin- 
fected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they will cease 
to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in this 
way. Most of them woiikt probably say to us, “Let us alone, do 
nothing to us, and say what you please about slavery.” Put we do 
let them alone — liave never disturbed them — so that, after all, it 
is what we H<nj which dissatisfies them. They will continue to ac- 
cuse us of (li/nig until we cease sagiiig. 

I am also Jiware they have noi, as yet, in terms, demanded the 
overthrow of our Free State Constitutions. Yi^t those Constitutions 
declare the wrong of slavery with more solemn emphasis than do all 
other sayings against It; and when all these other sayings shall have 
been silenced, the ovi'rthrow of these Constitutions will be demanded, 
and nothing be left to resist the demaftd It is nothing to the con- 
trary that they do not demand the whole of this just now Demand- 
ing what they do, and for the reason they do, they ean voluntarily 
stop nowhere short of this consummation. Holding, as they do, that 
•lavery is morally right and socially elevating, they can not cease 
to demand a full national recognition of it, as a legal right and a 
social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground, save our 
conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all words, 
acts, laws, and Constitutions against it, are themselves wrong, and 
should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, we can not justly 
object to its nationality — its universality : if it is wrong, they can 
not justly insist upon its extension — its enlargement All they 
ask we could readily grant, if we thought slavery right ; all we 
ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it wrong 

Their thinking it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise 
fact upon which depends the whole controversy Thinking it right, 
as they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, 
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as being right; but thinking it wrong, as wc do, can wc yield to 
them? Can we cast our votes with their view and against our own? 
in view of our moral, social, and political responsibilities, can we 
do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, wc can yet alTord to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising 
from its actual presence in the nation; but can we, while our votes 
will prevent it, allow it to spread into the national Territories, and 
to overrun us here in these Free States? 

If onr sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty 
fearlessly and elfeetively. JiCt us be diverted by none of those 
sophistical contrivances wherewith we arc so industriously plied and 
belabored — contrivances such as groping for some middle ground 
between the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who 
should be neither a living man nor a dead man ; such as a [lolicy of 
“don’t care” on a question about which all true men do care ; 
such as Union appeals, beseeching true Union men to yield to dis- 
unionists, reversing the Divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, 
but the righteous to repentance ; — such as invocations to Washing- 
ton — imploring mmi to unsay what Washington said and undo 
what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations 
against us, nor frightened from it by imaiaccs of destruction to the 
Oovernincnt, nor of dungeons to oiirselve.s. 

Let us have faith that right makes might ; and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duly as we understand it. 



LINCOLN AND THE SPEINGFIELD PREACHERS. 

From Holland' » '^Life of Ahraham TAmoln." 


xMr. \(‘wton IJiiUmiiiii, Superinteiidcint of Public Instruction for 
the Suite of Illinois, occupied a. room adjoining and opening into 
the Executive Cluimlier. Freijuently this door was open during ^[r. 
Jjincoln’s receptions ; and throughout the seven months or more of 
his occupation, Mr. Bateman saw him nearly every day. 

Often when Mr. Lincoln was tired lie closed his door against all 
intrusion, and called Mr. Bateman into his room for a quiet talk. 
On one of thesii occasions IMr. Lincoln took up a book containing a 
careful canvass of the city of Springfield in which he lived, showing 
the candidate for whom eai^h citizen had declared it his intention 
to vote in the approacihing election. Mr. Liinjoln’s friends had, 
doubth^ss at his own re(pu‘st, placed the residt of the canvass in 
his hands. This was toward the close of Octobcir, and only a few 
days before tlu^ election. Calling Mr. Bateman to a seat at his 
side, having previously locked all the doors, he said: “ Let ns look 
over this book. 1 wish particularly to see how th(‘ ministi'rs of 
Springfield are going to vote.” The leaves wcn^ turned, one by 
one, and as the naim'S were examined, Mr. Lincoln fn^quently asked 
if this one and tlmt were not a minister, dr an elder, or the mem- 
ber of such or such a church, and sadly expressed his surprise On 
receiving an affirmative answer. In that manner they went through 
the book, and then he closed it and sat silently and for some min- 
utes regarding a memorandum in pimcil which lay before liim. At 
length ho turned to Mr. Bateman with a face full of sadness, and 
said: “Here are twenty-three ministers, of different denominations, 
and all of them are against me but three; and here are a great 
many prominent members of the churches, a very large majority 
of whom are against me. Mr. Bateman, I am not a Christian — - 
(Jod knows I would bo one — but I have carefully read the Bible, 
and I do not so understand this book; ” and he drew from his bosom 
a pocket New Testament. “ These men well know,” he continued, 
“that I am for freedom in the Territories, freedom everywhere as 
far as the Constitution and laws will permit, and that my oppo- 
[ 528 ] 
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nonts are for slavery. They know this, and yet, with this book in 
their hands, in the light of which human Iwndagc cannot live a 
moment, they are going to vote against me. 1 do not understand it 
at all.” 

Here Mr. Lincoln paused — paused for long minutes, his feat- 
ures surcharged with emotion. TIkmi he rose and walked up and 
down the room in the effort to retain or regain his self-possession. 
Stopping at last, he said, with a trembling voice and his cheeks wet 
with tears; ‘Cl know there is a God, and that he hates injustice 
and slavery. I see the storm coming, and 1 know that II is hand 
is in it. If He lias a place and work for me — and I think He lias 
--1 believe I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. 
I know I am right because I know that liluM’ty is right, for Christ 
ti'acLes it, and Christ is God. T liave told them that a house 
dividc'd against itself cannot stand, and Christ and reason say 
the same; and they will find it so. Douglas don’t care whether 
slavery is voted up or voted down, but God cares, and humanity 
cares, and I care; and with God’s help T shall not fail. 1 may 
not see the end; but it will come, and 1 shall be vindic,ated; 
and these men will find that the}" have not read their Bibles 
aright.” 

iMuch of this was uttered as if lie were sfieakiiig to himself, and 
with a sad and earnest solemnity of manner impossible to Ixj de- 
scribed. After a jiaiise, he resumed: “Doesn’t it aj)})ear strange 
that inmi can ignore the moral aspects of this contest? A revela- 
tion could not make it plainer to me that slavery or the Government 
must be destroyed. The future would be something awful, as I 
look at it, Imt for this rock on which 1 stand” (alluding to the 
Testament which he still held in his hand), especially with the 
knowledge of how these ministers are going to vote. Tc seems as 
if God had borne with this thing (slavery) until the very teachers 
of religion have come to deLuid it from the Bible, and to claim for 
it? a divine character and sanction; and now the cup of iniipiity is 
full, and the vials of wrath will be poured out.” 



LINCOLN’S FIKST INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

J)elue7'€d March 4, 1861, at Washington. 

Fellow-Citizens oe the United States: Tn compliance with a 
custom as old as the Government itself, I appear before you to ad- 
dress you briefly, and to bike, in your presence, the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States to be taken by the I’resi- 
dent “before he enters on the execution of his otfleo.’’ 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to discuss 
those matters of administration about which there is no special 
anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seems to exist among 
the people of the Southern States, that, by the accession of a 
Republican administration, their property, and their peace, and 
personal security, arc to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample 
evidence to the contrary has all the while existed, and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
him who now addresses you. 

I ilo but quote from one of those speeches, when I declare that 
“I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so; and I have no inclination to do so. ” Those who 
nominated and elected me did so with the full knowledge that I had 
made this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted 
them. And more than this, they placed in the platform, for my 
acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
emphatic resolution which I now read: — 

c 

licsolccd, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of tlie States, 
and especially the riglit of each State to order and control its own domes- 
tic institutions according to its own judgment exclusivcdy, is essential to 
that balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of our politi- 
cal fabric df'peiid; and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of 
tin; soil of any Stab; or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as among 
the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and in doing so I only press 
upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the 
[ 530 ] 
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case is susceptible, that the property, peace, and security of no sec- 
tion are to be in anywise endangered by the now incoming adminis- 
tration. 

I add, too, that all the protection, which, consistently with the 
Constitution and the laws, cun be given, will be cheerfully given 
to all the States when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause — 
as cheerfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives 
from service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written 
in the Constitution as any other of its provisions: ~ 

“ No person hold to service or labor in one State under tlie laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in con.sequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by 
those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; 
and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 

All nKunbers of Congress swear their support to the whole Con- 
stitution- - to this provision as well as any other. To the proposi- 
tion, then, that slaves whose cases come within the terms of this 
clause “ sliall be delivered up,” theiroatlis are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the effort in good temper, could they not, with 
nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass ii law by means of which to 
keep good that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be 
enforced by National or by State authority; but surely that differ- 
ence is not a very material one. If tlu^ slave is to be surrendered, 
it can be of but little consequence to him or to others, by whidi au- 
thority it is done; and should any one, in any case, be content that 
his oath shall go imkept on a merely unsubstantial controversy us 


to how it shall he kept ? 

Acraiii, in any law upon this subject, ought not all tlie safeguards 
.ofliberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to he intro- 
duced, so that a free man lie not, in any case, surre.iide:vd as a 
slave ? And might it not he well at the same tune to provide >y 
law for tlie enforcement of that clause in the Constitution which 
guarantees that the citizens of each State shall he to all 

the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several b a es 

1 take the ollicial oath to-day with no mental reservations, an 
with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws iiy any hyper- 
critical rules; and while I do not choose now to specify particular 
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acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will 
be much safer for all, both in official and private stations, to con- 
form to and abide by, all those acts which stand unrepealed, than to 
violate any of them trusting to find impunity in having them held 
to be unconstitutional. * 

It is seventy- two years since the first inauguration of a President 
iiiulcr our national Constitution. During that period fifteen differ- 
ent and very distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered 
the executive branch of the Government. They have conducted it 
through many perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with 
all this scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for the 
brief Constitutional term of four years, under great and peculiar 
difficulties. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is 
now formidably attempted. Seven States had already seceded — 
South Carolina, December 20, 1860; Mississippi, January 9; Florida, 
January 10 ; Alabama, January 11 ; Georgia, January 19 ; Louisi- 
ana, January 26, and Texas, February 1, 1861. 1 hold that in the 

contemplation of universal law and of the Constitution, the union 
of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. It is 
safe to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our national Constitution, and the Union will 
endure forever, it being impossible to destroy it except by some 
action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but ap 
association of States in the nature of a contract merely, can it, as a 
contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who 
made it? One party to a contract may violate it — break it, so to 
speak; but does it not require all to lawfully rescind it? Descend- 
ing from these general principles, we find the proposition that in 
legal contemplation the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history, 
of the Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association, in 1774. It was matured 
and continued by the Declaration of Independence, in 1776. It was 
further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States ex- 
pressly plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the 
Articles of the Confederation, in 1778; and, finally, in 1787, one of 
the declared objects for ordaining and establishing the Constitution 
was to “ form a more perfect union.” But if the destruction of the 
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Union by one, or by a part only, of the States be lawfully possible, 
the Union is less perfect than before — the Constitution liaviu^^ lost 
the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, upon its own mere 
motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves aiul ordi- 
nances to that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence 
within any State or States against the authority of the United 
States are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circum- 
stances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the 
laws, the Union is unbroken ; and, to the extent of iny ability, I 
shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, 
that the laws of the Union shall be faithfully executed in all the 
States. Doing this, which I deem to be only a simple duty on 
my part, I shall perfectly perform it, so far as is practicable, 
unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold 
the requisite means, or in some authoritative manner direct the 
contrary. 

I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the 
declared purpose of the Union that it will Constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed nor violence, and there 
shall be none unless it is forced upon the national authority. 

The power confided to me will be use<l to hold, occaipy, and pos- 
sess, the property and places belonging to the (Jovernment, ana lo 
collect the duties and imposts; but be3^ond what may be necessary 
^for these objects there will be no invasion, no using of force against 
or among the people anywhere. 

Where hostility to the United States shall be so grent and so 
universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from liolding 
federal offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious stiangeis 
among the people for that object. While the strict legal rigid may 
^ exist of the Government to enforce the exercise of these ollices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable 
withal, that I deem it best to forego for the time the uses of such 
offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all 
parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that sensii 
of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. 

The course here indicated will be followed, unless current events 
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and experience shall show a modification or change to be proi)or; 
and in every case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised 
according to the circumstances actually existing, and with a view 
and hope of a peaceful solution of the national troubles, and the 
restoration of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons, in one section or another, who seek to 
destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do 
it, I will neither affirm nor deny. But if there be such, T need iid- 
dress no word to them. 

To those, however, who really love the Union, may T not speak? 
Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, 
would it not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you 
hazard so desperate a step, while there is any possibility that any 
portion of the ills you fly from have no real existence? Will you, 
while the certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones 
you fly from? Will you risk the commission of so fearful a mis- 
take? All profess to be content in the Union, if all Constitutional 
rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly 
written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Hap- 
pily, the human mind is so constituted that no party can reach to 
the audacity of doing this. 

Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly-written 
provision of tlie Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere 
force of numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly-written Constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of 
view, justify revolution ; it certainly would, if such right were ^ 
vital one. But such is not our case. 

All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly 
assured to them by affirmations and negations, guaranties and pro- 
hibitions, in the Constitution, that controversies never arise concern- 
ing them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a provision 
specifically applicable to every question which may occur in practi- , 
cal administration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document 
of reasonable length contain, express provisions for all possible 
questions. Shall fugiti-^s from labor be surrendered by national or 
by State authorities? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories ? The Constitution 
does not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in the Terri- 
tories? The Constitution does not expressly say. From questions 
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of this class, spring all our Constitutional controversies, and we 
divide upon them into majorities and minorities. 

If tlie minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the 
Government must cease. There is no alternative for continuing the 
Government without ac(|uiese.en(*e on tlie om^ side or on the other. If 
a minority in such a case will secede rather than acquiesce, they 
make a precedent, which, in turn will divide and ruin them ; for a 
minority of their own will secede from them whenever a majority 
refuses to be controlled by such minority. 

For instance, why may not any portion of a new confederacy, a 
year or two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of 
the present Union now claim to secede from it? All who cherish 
disunion sentiments arc now being educated to the exact temper of 
doing this. Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, and 
prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. 
A majority held in restraint by Constitutional checks and limitations, 
and Always changing easily with deliberate chnng(‘s of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever reqects it, does, of necessity, lly to anarchy or to despot- 
ism. Unanimity is impossible; tlie rule of a minority, as a pcu’ma- 
nent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible. So that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism, in some form, is all that 
is left. 

I do not forg(d the position assumed by some that Constitutional 
questions are to bo decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny 

‘that such decisions must be binding in any case upon the parties to 
a suit, as to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to a 
very high respect and consideration in all parallel cases by all other 
departments of the Government. And while it is obviously possi- 
ble that such decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited to that particular case, with 
the chance that it may be overruled and never become a precedent 
for other cases, can better be borne than could the evils of a differ- 
ent practice. ^ 

At the same time, the candid citizen must confess that if the 
policy of the Government, upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the instant they are made, as in ordinary litigation between parties 
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in personal actions, the people will have ceased to be their own 
rulers, having to tliat extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the court or the 
judges. It is a duty from which they may not shrink, to decide 
cases properly brought before them; and it is no fault of theirs if 
others seek to turn their decisions to political purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and ought 
to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, and ought not 
to be extended. This is the only substantial dispute. The fugi- 
tive^Iave clause of the Constitution, and the law for the suppres- 
sion of the foreign slave trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, 
as any law can ever be in a community where the moral sense of the 
people imperfectly supports the law itself. The great body of the 
people abide by the dry legal obligation in both eases, and a few 
break over in each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured ; and 
it would be worse, in both cases, after the separation of the sections, 
than before. The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed 
would be ultimately revived, without restriction, in one section; 
while fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not be 
surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall 
between them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of 
the presence and beyond the reach of each other ; but the different 
parts of our country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face 
to face; and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue 
between them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse 
more advantageous or more satisfactory after separation than be- 
fore? Gan aliens make treaties easier than friends can make laws ? 
Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens th.an laws 
can among friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight al- 
ways; and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, -the identical questions as to terms of in- 
tercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with ik institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever uley shall grow weary of the existing Gov- 
ernment, they can exercise their Constitutional right of amending it, 
or their revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
desirous of having the national Constitution amended. While I 
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make no recommendation of amendment, I fully recoiriiize the full 
authority of the people over the whole subject, to be exercised in 
either of the modes prescribed in the instrument itself; and I 
should, under existing circumstances, favor rather than oppose a 
fair opiiortunity being afforded the people to act upon it. 

I will venture to add that to me the convention mode seenus 
preferable, in that it allows amendments to originate with the peo- 
ple themselves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject 
propositions originated by others not especially chosen for the pur- 
ix)se, and which might not be precisely such as they would wish 
either to accept or refuse. I understand that a proposial amend- 
ment to the Constitution (which amendment, however, 1 have not 
seen) has passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal (roveniment 
shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of the Stales, 
including that of persons held to servico. To avoid misconstruction 
of what r have said, 1 depart from my purpose not to speak of paiv 
ticular iniK iidments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision 
to now hi) implied Constitutional law, T have no objection to its 
being mad(^ express and irrevocable. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the people, 
and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the sepa- 
ration of the States. The people themselves, alone, can do this if 
they choose ; but the executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. 
His duty is to administer the present Governiiient, as it caimi to his 
hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor. Why 
should there not bo a patient conlideiicc in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or Qi[Wd\ hope in the world? In 
our present differences is either party without iaitli ol being in the 
right? 

If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with his eternal truth and jus- 
tice, boon your side of the North, or on yours ol thehoulli, that truth 
and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment ol this great 
tribunal, the Anlerican people. By the frame of Gie Government 
under which we live, this same people have wisely given their public 
servants but little power for mischief ; and have, with equal wisdom, 
provided for the return of that little to 1*eir own hands at very 
short intervals. While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration, by any exireme of wickedness or folly, can very 
seriously injure the Government in the short space of four years. ^ 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this 
whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. 
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If there cun be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to 
a step which you would never take deliberately, that object will be 
frustrated by taking time: but no good object can be frustrated 
by it. 

Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have the old Constitu- 
tion unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the laws of your own 
framing under it; while the new administration will have no imme- 
diate power, if it would, to change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right 
side in the dispute, there is still no single good reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still com- 
petent to adjust, in the best way, all present difliculties. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. 

You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Government; 
while I shall have the most solemn one to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of alfection. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle field 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LINOOl.N 

At the Dedication of the Gdtysburg National Ccmrfrnf, Nnrmbrr tn, JSOJ. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fatlu'rs brought forward on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in lii)erty, and (U'diealed, to 
the proposition that all men tm) created ecpial. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conc(‘ived and so dedic^ated, can long en- 
dure. 'We are met on a great battle-field of tliat war. AVe have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a linal r(‘sting-plae(‘ for 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. U is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

Rut, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate -w(i cannot conse- 
crate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecratial it far above our 
poor ])ower to add or detract. The world will litth', note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can nevin* f(>ig(‘t what th(‘y 
did h(u-e. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated Ikmc to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far ^o 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us that from these hononal (U'ad wi‘ 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gav(‘ the last 
full measure of devotion ; that we here highly I’esolve that th(?se 
d?ad shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, under Rod, 
shall have a new birth of fr(‘edoin ; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 





LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

DdiMml March 4, at Washington. 

Fellow-Countrymen: At tliis second appearing to take the 
oath of the Presidential oflice, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then a statement, somewhat in 
detail, of a course to be pursm‘d, seemed very fitting and projicr. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during which public declara- 
tions have been constantly called forth on every point and phase of 
the great contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is m^w could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all (‘Ise chiefly depends, 
is as well known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, rea- 
sonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for 
the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four yt‘ars ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impimding civil war. All 
dreaded it; all sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address 
was being delivered from this place, devoted altogether to saving 
the Union without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dussolvo the Union and divide 
the effects by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but one 
of them would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the 
other would acciipt war rather than let it perish. And the war came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not dis- 
tributed generally over the Union, but localized in the southern part 
of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest, 
All knew that this interest was somehow the cause of the war. To 
strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest, was the object for 
which the insurgents would rend the Union even by war, while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the Terri- 
torial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the dura- 
tion which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the 
cause of the conflict might cease with, or even before, the conflict 
[ 510 ] 
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itself should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a re- 
sult less fundamental and astoundiiijr. 

Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes his aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God s assistance in ^vringing their 
bread from the sweat of otlier men’s faces; but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. The prayers of ])oth could not be answered. 
That of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has his 
own purposes. ‘ ‘ Woe unto the world be(;ause of odVnses ! for it must 
needs be that offenses come; but woe to tliat man ])y whom the of- 
fense comet h.’’ If we shall supj)ose that American slavery is one 
of those olbmses, which, in the providence of God, must needs come, 
but which, having continued through his appointed time, lie now 
wills to remove, and that he gives to both North and Houth this 
terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said, “ The Judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

With malice toward none ; with charity for all ; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right ; let us strive on to 
finish me work vre are in ; to bind up the nation’s wounds ; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphans — to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and a 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 
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can only be preserved by maintaining 
fraternal feeling between the North 
and the South, Douglas, 118; is a 
“House divided against Itself,” 181; 
Douglas expresses devotion to, 229; 
why it cannot endure lialf Slave ami 
half Free, Lincoln, 3i)l; how does 
Lincoln propose to save It, Douglas, 
395; slavery the only thing that has 
ever threatened the existence of, Lin- 
coln, 444; is perpetual according to 
the United States Constitution, ,532; 
much older than United States Consti- 
tution, .532; was formed by the Articles 
of Association in 1774, 533. 

Florida, secession of, ,533. 

Freedom, white man’s charter of, in 
danger, 31; if it (!annot be given to all, 
give to as many as possible, 91 ; down- 
trodden people of all the world look t-o 
the United States as the home of free- 
dom and self-government, 3:,’9. 

Free States, should not have advantag(! 
over Shave State.s, 94; Lincoln did not 
intend that the people of the Fr^'(^ 
States should enter the Slave States 
and interfere with slavery, J0:3. 

Free Soil Party, 104. 

Fugitive Slave Law, passed in 1850, 7; part 
of 18.50 Compromise, 7; Douglas states 
Lincoln’s position on, 19.5, 336-2’38; 
Lincoln’s position on, 301, 302. 

Georgia, formerly owned Mis.sissippi, 3; 
secession of, .532. 

Giddings, J. R., Ohio Congres.sman, 3. 

Harper’s Magazine, Stcplien A. Douglas’s 
essay in, 403, 403. 

House Divided Against Itself, Lincoln’s 
speech on, .53-.50: Douglas’s opinion of 
the “house divided against itself” 
argument, 66-68, 100-104, 171-174, 347 -249, 
2.52, 25.3, 416, 417; Lincoln’s argument 
on, 86-83, 138 et seq., 151-1.54, 358, 4'1.5, 4:J0, 
483 ct 86q.; “does the judge say a di- 


vided house can .stand?” Lincoln, 
180-183; “what constitutes a divided 
hou.se?” Lincoln, 181; slavery an ele- 
ment of division in the “house,” Lin- 
coln, 181; the Union is a house divided 
against itself, 181. 

Human Nature, cannot he repealed, 36; 
cannot bo changed, .53:1. 

Illinois, formerly part of Northwestern 
Territory, 2; legislature of, on Mis- 
.souri Compromi.se and slavery, 14; 
Ordinance of ’87 kept slavery out of, 
33; de<;rea,so of slaves in, 33; slaves in, 
when first aetjuired, :i3; came in as a 
Slave State, Dougla.s, ,33; resolution of 
legislature on the right of self-govern- 
ment, 6‘i, 131; Douglas on slavery In, 
136; how the Ordinance of ’87 kept it 
from becoming n. Slave State, 501. 

Indiana, formerly part of Northwestern 
Territory, 3; requests permission to 
violate Ordinance of ’87, and to bring 
in slaves, 473, .500; how the Ordinance 
of ’87 made a Free State, ,500. 

Individual Rights, Lincoln on, 83. 

Institutions, preservation and perpetuity 
of, 34. 

Iowa, formerly part of Louisiana Terri- 
tory, 4; slavery prohibited in, by Mis- 
souri Compromise, 4 ; entered as a Free 
State, 16. 

Jackson, General Andrew, President of the 
United States, disregards the decision of 
the Supreme (knirb In the Nabhmal 
Hank case, 43; conshU'rs mere prece- 
dent a dangerous source of authority, 
4.3; holds that It is the duty of each 
public functionary to support the 
Constitution as ho undorstarul'i it, >13, 
41; vetoes the rechiirti'r of the N '- 
tional Bank, 8.5, 86. 156; opinion ontlje 
sacred ness of judicial decisions, 85, 
86, 1.56. 

Jefferson, Thomas, a slave holder, pre- 
vailed on Virginia legislature to make 
the prohibition of slavery a condition 
of cession of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory to the National Government, 
3, on the power of the courts in Con- 
stitutional questions, 156; letter of, to 
.Tar vis, 156; trembled for his country 
when ho remembered that God was 
just, 350; remarks on liberty, 363; on 
emancipation of slaves in the United 
States, .523. 

Johnson, Colonel R. M., views on the equal- 
ity of negroes and whites, 284. 

Judicial Decisions, have two uses, Lincoln, 
43, 85; Lincoln on the respect ancj 
obedience which should be paid to, 
43; of greater or less authority accord- 
ing to circumstances, 4:1; Douglas on 
the respect and obedience that should 
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6o rendered to, 43, 3t)0-:]{i4, SJKJ 398; 
anjirchy to appeal from, wln-n iiiutJo by 
United States Supremo t'ourt, Douk- 
las, 43; Judge Douglas denounces and 
ai)peals from, 44; two uses of, In regard 
to property, 85 ; the sa,credne ss of. 85, SO ; 
need confirmation l)efore regarded as 
settled law, 85; tiio Deino(!ratic parly 
was not Ixnind by tlunn In tln‘. Na- 
tional Rank case, (5(1; are they a, 
“■Phus salth the Lord?” 191. 193; the 
National Rank d(‘clsion, 193; .Tndg<! 
Douglas’s record concerning, 193; 
Douglas attaejis Lincoln’s position on, 
349 353. 

Kansas, formerly part of Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, 4; slavery proliil)itcd In, l>y 
Missouri Oomproniise, 4; Kansas- 
Nebraska bill pass(;(l, 8; Free Htute 
men in, did not vote at the Constitu- 
tional convention, 4t; 1857 election in. 
41; no Free State Democrats in, 43: at- 
tempt of a minorily to force Int-o the 
Union under Lecomptou Con.stltutlon. 
93; propositiou of (Congress to, 95; 
“bogus” legislature of, 109; Lincoln 
t(nestions Douglas concjcrning his 
views on t.ho admission of, 1^0; confer- 
ence among United States Senators in 
iega.r(l to “eaabUng act,” 3h7 et seq.; 
TrumhuH's charge of plot to form con- 
stitution for, 287 ct seq. ; Douglas re- 
views Trumbull’s arraignment of him 
(Douglas) for participating in a plot to 
force a constitution upon Kansas. 39( 
€ts<'(i,; plot to form a con.stitution for. 
and luMugintotlieUnUm, without sub- 
mitting the ctmstitutlon U) a vote of 
the peopl(‘, 3;M, V/y; “ wlieaievcr Kansas 
ha,s enough population for a Slave 
State she has enough for a Free 
State,” Douglas, 319; rlglit r)f, to be a 
Slave Stale, 340; L«‘Coruptou Constitu- 
tion rejected by the p(‘ople of, 341; 
Douglas on the admission of, under 
the Lecomptou Cons( liution, 430, 431. 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, wlicn p.assod. 8; an- 
alysis of, 8; object of, 17; urged as a 
“ Union-saving” measure, 35; peculiar 
’ structure of, 36; authors of, not salls- 
fied with tlie destruction of the 
Missouri Compromise, JJ8; principle 
souglit to bo established by, 38; sla- 
very would not 1)0 exttMided by, Doug- 
las, 33; what the prineipUs of it 
did for Illinois, 33; Judge Douglas 
compares principles of, to principle 
enunclattid in Kdon, 34; Llm’olu replle . 
to Judge Douglas’s “ Ed(*n ” argument 
on, 34; argument for, likened to old ar- 
gument on divine right of kings, Lin- 
eoln, 34; differs from Utah, New Mex- 
ico uud Washington Territorial acts, 


37 ; “grand, gloomy, and peculiar," 37; 
left the people of the Territories free 
to have or exclude slavc'ry, 53; “the 
pemplewm// exclude slavery," ainend- 
mcTit defeated, .5:1; to carry slavery 
into all tlie Free States, .57; ol)jectof, 
to secure the right of sel f-goveniment, 
Douglas 64; Introduced Into United 
States Senate, 9.3; object of, Douglas, 
9.i; great principles of, (Midorsed i)y 
Republican party, 96; in conformity 
with principles of the Compromise of 
18.50, Douglas, 'iT, 109, 1:34; declared 
Mls.souri Compromise act uiiconstltu- 
titmal and void, Douglas, 133; wliy the 
amendment stating that the people of 
a Territory may (exclude slavery was 
voted down. 186 188; wliy the word 
“State” was in it, Lincoln, 187; the 
Chase amendment to, 198, 199; why 
tl)e word “Si, ate” was in it, Douglas, 
199; why the Chase amendment was 
voted down, Lincoln, 307-311; Dred 
Scott case not on Supremo Court 
dock<*t wlum Nebraska bill passed, 
Douglas, SIO-:?}!; “to put another 
end” to the slavery (jui'stioii, 319; 
“t.he true intent and meaning of the 
act,” 338; its principle not in the 18.50 
C )mprornise, Lincoln, :i, 54; remarks of 
D )uglas upon Its passag(‘, 401, 403; 
Alexander 11. Stephenson, Ilia, 4:36. 

Kentucky, formerly owned by Virginia, 
3; no abolitionist would tmb'r to fight, 
lOJ; wliy a Slave State, Llmtoln, .500. 

Labor and Capital, Lincoln on, 5ft3-506. 

Lawgiver, the intention of the, is the law, 
.531. 

Lecompton Constitution, (juarrel between 
President Hiiclianan and .lodge Doug- 
las as to whether it was made by tlie 
people or not, .54; liMory and analysis 
of, 60-63; basis of .lodge Douglas’sob- 
ji‘c<ionsto,6.5,l«,9:{, 130,431; the Kejnil)- 
licans, not the Demoerals, defesU-ed it. 
Lincoln, 79, ,80; made liy a, minority of 
the people of Kansas, 93; Douglas did 
jint oppose on account of slavery 
i-lause in, 93; yrovl'^ions of the Eng- 
lish hill com;erning. 91. 1.30; a iinestlon 
of fact, not principle, between the 
Ilnchanan and the Douglas men 
and Uepublh’ans, 118; Lincoln tells 
who defeated i(„ 148-151; why not an 
I nianation of tlu) pi'ople, 1.50; Douglas 
htyl(‘s the attempt to force Kansas 
i.ilo (ho. Union under, a gross viola- 
(ioti of the principle enunciated in the 
Compromise M(*asures of 18.50, 338; re- 
jected by the people of Kansas, .341; 
position of President Buchanan on, 
431, 433. 
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Liberties, Linctiln on the preservation 
and perpetuity of, :24. 

Liberty, lias ceased to lie revered as a 
principle, Lincoln,-’!); Lincoln declares 
the teaching? of Douglas will “rub out 
tlio sent inient of liberty,” 90; it is the 
right of tivery human being, Madison, 
91; negroes entitled to, ISO; Lincoln 
declares Douglas not in favor of mak- 
ing any dlfTenmce between slavery 
and liberty, Ijr)(5; Jefferson on, IJn- 
coln thinks tliat tlie white man’s liii- 
erty is tliri'atmicd by th(i black man’s 
slavery, 444. 

Lovejoy, Owen, preainlile and resolutions 
for Republican party in Senatorial 
contest, 2:30. 

Louisiana, entered Union as a Slave State, 
4; secession of, 50:3. 

Louisiana Territory, purchased from 
France. 4; States included in, 4; part 
of, organized as a Territory, 512; (Jon- 
gresslonal regulations concerning 
slaves In, 51:$. 

Madison, James, would not bring “ Bliley ” 
back t.o bondage, 91 ; lil)orty the right 
of every human being, 91. 

Mayo, Judge Z. B., views on the equality of 
blacks and whites, 254, 20,). 

Methodist Church, divided into two parts 
by the slavery ciuestlon, 441. 

Mexico, Mexican Acquisition, etc., war with, 
5; resolutions in House concerning, 5; 
treaty of p(;acc wltli, 5; ac(|ulred Mexi- 
can territory, would be south of Mis- 
souri (V)mpromlso line, if said line 
were extended, (5; New Mexico, Utah, 
and California included in Mexican 
actiulsition, 5; resolutl4)ns concerning 
slavery in Mexic.an acquisition, 6; Lin- 
coln reviews Douglas’s charges In re- 
gard to his (Lincoln’s) position on, 321, 
322. 

Michigan, formerly part of Northwestern 
Territory, 2. 

Ministers of Springfield, position of, on 
slavei-y, .52S, ."129. 

Minnesota, formerly part of Louisiana 
Territory, 4; slavery prohibited in, by 
Missouri Uompromise, 4. 

Minority, when .iu.Miiied in breaking out 
into revolution, .534. 

Mississippi, former ownership of, 2; ter- 
ritorial organization of, 512; regula- 
tions concerning slaves in, 512; succes- 
sion of, ,532. 

Molony, R. S., nominated for Uongress, 
262; views of, on slavery, :36:2, 263; ap- 
pointed to office, 20.1; denounced by 
Douglas, 278. 

Missouri, formerly part of Louisiana 
Territory', 4; may enter as a Slave 
liitato, 4; entered as a Slave State, 11; 


slavery in, 16; the m 

slavery In Nebraska, 26; Increase of 

slaves in, 33; why a Slave State, 601. 

Missouri Compromise, Lincoln on: a part 
of the slavery question, 2; appertained 
to the Northwestern Territory, 2; what 
it was, 4; prohibited slavery In Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, 4; 
repeal of, 8; arguments for repeal of 
and answers to the same, 10 et seq.] 
“Missouri line,” not an extension of 
tlie Ordinance of ’87, 12, 13; principle 
of equivalents in, 13, 14, 3.5; the repeal 
of, intrinsically wrong, 15, 16; reasons 
why it ought to be iHistored, 27, 28; how 
pissed, .'15; the Compromise of ’50; did 
not repeal the old Missouri Compro- 
mise, 2.57; a bill substantially repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, 257. 

Missouri Compromise, Ji/dpc DovglaA on: 
upholds it, 5; admits that it wjis de- 
clared unconstitutional and void by 
K.insas-Nebrnska bill, 132. 

Mulatloes, numl^er of, In United States in 
IsriO, r>0; number of, in Free States in 
1850, 50. 

National Bank, Supreme Court decision 
as to the constiUitionallty of, 43, 44; 
Judge Douglas denounced t-he decision 
on the, 44; President Jackson vetoed 
ri*-(diartcr of, 85, l.)6, 1.57, 158, 19.3. 

Nebraska Bill, See Kansas-Nebrasica 

lUfiL. 

Nsbraska, formerly part of Ix)ulslana 
Ti^rritory, 4; slavery prohibited in, by 
Missouri Compr()mi.so, 4, 8; Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill passed, 8; riglit of the 
National Government to control, 22; 
slavery in, a national question, 23; 
spirit of, antagonistic to the spirit of 
1776,31. ** 

Negroes, Lincoln on: number of free ne- 
groes in the United States, 19; in our 
greedy chase to make profit out of, 
we cancel and tear to pieces even the 
white man’s cliarter of freedom, 31 ; 
how the free negroes in the Slave 
States were counted as voters, ‘35; are 
human, 37; the United States Consti- 
tution was made in part, at least, by 
and for negroes, 44, 45; right of free ne- 
groes to vote taken away In New Jersey 
and North Carolina and abridged in 
New York, 45; free negroes were vot- 
ers in five State.s when United States 
Constitution was made, 45; points in 
which they are equal to white men, 
47; the mixing of. the races, 49-52; 
number of negroes In Now Hampshire 
and in Virginia, 50; slavery means 
anmlgamation, 50; “ counterfeit logic ” 
of Douglas on negroes and their rela- 
tion to whites, 88; “why, Judge, if 
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'We do not lot them [the negroes and 
whltesl get together n the Territories, 
they won’t mix there,” 88; arguments 
for enslaving the negro .same as ar- 
guments used by kings to enslave 
their people, 90; the legal cffe(;ts of 
the Dred Scott decision, such as to 
deprive the negro of the rights of citi- 
zenship, i:{6 et seq.; not necessary to 
sot up a court of negroes in order to 
reverse the Dred Scott decision, irvS; 
rights of the ru'gro, loO, 1(50; Lincoln’s 
whole Idea on tlm equality question, 
178, 179; negroes entitled to all tlu' 
natural rights enumerated in the I)e<‘- 
laratlonof Ind(‘i)enden<*,e, 180; Lincoln 
not in favor of making voters or jurois 
of negroes, !28:{; not in favor of negio 
citizenship, 317; our equals under the 
Declaration of Independence, Iti re- 
spect to rights of ‘‘life, liberty, aixl 
the pursuit of happiness,” 3r>2; Lincoln 
does not belicive in negro suffrage, 
4;5fl; thinks the enslavement of the 
negro is an injury to the white man. 
490; Lincoln revU)ws Douglas’s h*- 
marks on ‘‘the migro and the croco- 
dile,” 490, 491, 

Negroes, Judge Douglas on: each Stat<> 
must decide on the rights that the 
negro is capable of enjoying, 70; o|)- 
posed to giving the negro a voice in 
the Government, 72; he should not 
liavo all the rights that a white man 
ha.s. 111; not equal to the white man, 
115; ‘‘no kin of mine,” 139; the rights 
of the negro, 173, 174; Douglas de- 
' dares that the Almighty did not make 
the negro capable of .self-government. 
250; asserts that the signers of tin* 
Declaration of Independence never 
^dreamed of the negro when writing 
that instrument, 34(5; thinks the n<*gro 
ought to possess every right which he 
can safely exercise consistent with 
the safety of the society in which 
ho lives, 347, 426, 427. 

Negroes, Declaration of Independence 
and United States Constitution not 
jnade for, Taney, 44; Judge Taney’s 
statement as to whether they wore in- 
cluded In the equality clause of the 
Declaration of Independence, 4.5; 
views of Colonel J. M. Johnson on, as 
regards equality with whites, 284. 

New Mexico, a part of the Mexican a<’qui- 
sltloii, 6; slavery laws of, 36; express 
provision of Congress to allow New 
Mexico to enter the Union with slav- 
ery if the people wished it, 36; the 
Compromise of 1850 and the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of New Mexico, 
354; organization as a Territory did 


not establish a general principle in 
regard to slavery, ig)!, 

Northwestern Territjry, Missouri (’on)pro- 
mise applitMl to i(. only, 2; originally 
owned by Virginia, 2; comprised the 
priiu'ipal pari of Olilo, all Indiana, all 
Illinois, all Michigan, all Wisconsin. 

2; slavery prohlhUcd in, 3; the Fa- 
thers of the United States Constitu- 
tion prohlhite<l slavery in, liistory 
of, .500, .501. See also Dhdinancr of 
1787. 

Ohio, part of, was eojnprlsed iri., North- 
western Terriba y. .2; part of, foriiu'rly 
belonged to Cuniu'ctleut. 2; lecinests 
p(!rml.ssl(m to violate tin* Ordinance 
of ’87, and to bring in slavi'S, 472; how 
Ohio became a Frt'e Stat(', 4‘.K>, .500; 
Ordinance of 1787, restrains slavtny, 3. 
470; the prohibition of shotny by. 
acquiesced in till 1818, 3; pet il ion of 
Indiana and Ohio to bring in slaves 
in spibi of tln\ Ordinance of ’87, 172; 
liow it made a Free Stat«‘ of Ohio, 499. 
500; not .so enforced as to destroy tlm 
existing institution of slavery in Tlli- 
nols, 501; Act of lirst. United Stales 
Congress to enforc(‘ tlm Ordinance, 
511; Wasldngton on, .519. 

Oregon, Territory of Washington formed 
a part of, ‘.16. 

Pettit, Senator John, styles ihe “equality ” 
statement of the I »e<’l.ti‘al Ion of Inde- 
])endeneo “a self-evident lie,” lii, 412. 
Pierce, Franklin B., President of United States, 
Lineolii charges him with h(>ing in a 
conspiricy t > nat ionall/.e .slav(‘ry, 197, 
2(0. 2:10, 2*11, :i04 ct SI (/ . :is9. 

Popular Sovereignty, .ludge Douglas on the 
“gieat prlnelple of,” 62; “whatsis 
])opular sovereignly V” Lincoln, 76-78; 
another name for “siiuatter s(»ver- 
eignty,” 76; Douglas insincere in ids 
position on, Lineoln, 76 78; originated 
in tlie Declaration of Independence, 
78; Illinois tlie lirst Htabv to take a 
square position on, 123; “\Miat is the 
matter of popul.ar sovereignty'/” 116 
et scq.i blncoln says that Douglas is 
opi)Osed to, 147; Lincolns deiinitiou 
of, 182; IJncedn styles Douglas’s popu- 
lar .sovereignty theory a “miner and 
sapper,” 461, 4S(); Idneoln’s eiistlnctlou 
between Douglas’s popular sover- 
eignty and true, popular sovereignty, 
461; tlie Douglas popular sovereignty 
applied, 461, 462, .■')(>2. .503; as a principle, 
47S 480; w'hat will follow if it is estab- 
lished, 480; Douglas’s popular sover- 
eignty doctrine means t-he establish- 
ment of the slave trade, 491, 492; Lin- 
coln defines true poi>ular sovereignty, 
502, .503. 
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Precedents, a dangerous source of au- 
thority, 4;{; all precedents against the 
Dred Scott Decision, 44. See also .lir- 
DiciAii Decisions. 

Presbyterian General Assembly, disturbed by 
sl.ivery question, 44f. 

Presidency of United States, Douglas, Demo- 
cratic candidal for. I t') ; Jniicoln, lie- 
publlcan candidate for, It'). 

Principle, slavery struggle, one of, 145. 
Profit, “our gre('dy chase to make profit 
of the negro,” 31. 

Property, United States Supremo (’ourt 
decision in tiic Dred Scott ca.s(‘ ass«*rts 
that the United States Constitution 
recognizes property In slaves, 

Public Sentiment, importance^ of molding. 
191. 

Republican Party, what kind of decision 
the party desired In the Dred S<‘Ol1 
case, 50; opposition to tlio spread of 
slavery the chief plank in the plat- 
form of, 51; the ‘’allied army” of the, 
73; object of tlio ‘‘allied army,” ac- 
cording to D«)ngla.s, 7.3; Lln<*olji on the 
‘‘allied army” of the, 75, 7(5; Lincoln 
says it believes in popular sover- 
eignty, 7H; the Kepublicans not the 
Democrats d(‘foate(l the Lecompton 
Constitution, 79, 80; what th<5 emdorse- 
menb of Judge Douglas would mean 
to tlin, 87; support’d the Crit tenden- 
Montgomery bill, 9(1; cndorsc*d the 
Kausas-Nebraska bill, Douglas, 90; 
Douglas on the ‘‘ liepublfcaii cr(‘ed,” 
1^5; dlsadvantage.s sulTere<l l)y tiu* 
party in Illinois, 143, 144; genesis of 
tlie, 10(5, 1(57; first I'esolutions of, ac‘- 
cordlng to Dougla.s, 107, 108; Douglas 
on the organization of, in 18.>1, 191, lO."); 
platform of, adopted by tln^ Kockford, 
111., ConvcJitlon, In 18il4, 2‘^-325; Ke- 
publlcan party and the Fugitive-Slave 
law, 2520 J2i8; a sectional organization, 
343; Lincoln revlcw.s Judge Douglas’s 
argument that the party Is a sectional 
one, 3.')3-:554; difference between the 
Republican party and Judge Douglas, 
356; think slavery wrong, 384, 443; 
Judge Douglas sa,ys that the party ap- 
peals to the North against the South, 
394; the original and chief purpose of, 
400; Lincoln on the want of a national 
policy, 50(5-509. 

Revolutionary Doctrines, Douglas accuses 
Lincoln of promulgating, 143, 171. 

Right, stand with any one who stands 
right, 28; ‘‘ avc forget right,” 29; Judge 
Douglas says that tlie negro should 
not have all the. rights that the white 
man has. 111; the negro’s, to be on an 
oquiility with tho white man„ a divine 
right, 112; of a people to form their 


own Constitution, 147; of a negro to 
life, liberty, and happiness, 159, 1(50; 
negrotss tuilitled to all tho rights 
cnumeratetl in the Declaration of In- 
d(ipend<ince, ISO; •* right makes might,” 
527. 

Sacred Right of Slavery,” 3D, 31. 

Secession, of seven States, 532. 
Se.f-government, the sacred right of, 30; 
what is .self-government, 20; tho right 
of, belongs to communities, 20; defini- 
tion of, .31; “.sacred right of self-gov- 
ernment” and the slave tiade, 33; us 
related to tlio iiiti'oduetion of slavery 
Into a Territory, 33; slavery a saensl 
right of, 31; doetrineof, for the Terri- 
tories a dcet‘itful prt‘1enso for tlie 
beiKifit of slavery, 40; tlio sacred right 
of, for Utah and polygamists, 40, 41; 
if one man ehoosi's to enslave anotbi'r, 
no third man may interfere, Lincoln 
on, 53; the most sacred principle of, 
Douglas, 00, 1120, 453 el srq . ; right of the 
jieople to decide upon tlunr own laws, 
Ol; Free Stales sliould not intc'rfore 
with Slave States, Lincoln, 83; Illinois 
legislature’s resolutions on sedf-gov- 
eniment, 134; the right of 11m people 
to form tlieir own Constitution, 147; 
the downtrodden peo])le of all tho 
world look to Amc'riea as the home of, 
329; tlio Almighty did not make tlie 
negro capabl(‘ of, Douglas, S.’iO; J(‘ffer- 
.‘.on Davis on, 435. 

Senate. See 1 1 n i'J' ku States S enate. 

Slavery, Lincoln on: Missouri Compromise 
a part of the domestic slavery qiu's- 
tlon, 3; restrained in Northwestern 
'I’errltory by Ordlnanee of ’87, 3; agita- 
tiori <*ommeneed over Missouri, 4; re- 
strained Nort h of 30° 30' nortli latitude 
by Missouri Compromise, 4; Californki 
prohIbite<i from entering tho Union 
becaii.se oppos('<l to, 0; Texas western 
boundary question Involved slavery 
question, 7; Lincoln docs not know 
what to do with tho existing Institu- 
tion of, 9; in tho Territories, 14; liitlu- 
ence of <*limate on, 10; In Missouri, 10; 
introduced without law, 17; admitting, 
to new States perpetuates tho Institu- • 
tioii of, 18; the Fat heirs opposed to car- 
rying It Into new Territories, 21, 22, 25-1, 
255; right of the National Government 
to prohibit slavery In tho Territories, 
23; introduction of, into tlio Territo-- 
rie.s as rclatesl to t he “sacred right of 
solf-governnuMit,” 33; in Territories, a 
National question, 3:1; would rather 
see slavery than a dissolution of the 
Union, 35; what slavery Is founded in, 
26; Kansas-Nebraska bill indefinite as 
a settlement of slavery question, 20; 
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tho Yankees and slavery In Nebraska, 
the Fathers of the Nation obje<;t(‘(I 
to, 29; slavery was Introduced by ihe 
British king, whom the Fathers 
blamed, and they prohibited it in the 
Northwestern Territory, 29; tho word 
“ ii lavo ” not used in tho United States 
Constitution, 29; tho Fathers tc)lerated 
slavery only as a iiceesslty, .*10; enact- 
ments of the United Stales (kjugress 
on, till 1820, :}0;‘ “tho sacred right of," 
IJO, 111; slav(‘ry is undermining the 
spirit of progress and violating th<‘ 
noblest political system, 31; “hd, us 
turn slavery from its claims of moral 
right," 31; a great morjil wrong, 37, K3, 
3.)7, 48.“).; doctrine of self-gov(‘rnmetil. 
for tho Territories a deceitful pre- 
tenso for the benefit of sl.avery, 40; 
Dred Scott Decision decided that the 
IJtdted Stat(‘s Congress had no power 
to prohibit slavery in tho Territories, 
43, 46; slavery means am.algamation of 
tho races, 50; tho Fathers and tin* 
pe(Jple of tlm Nation h.'id rest(‘d in 
tho belief that shi,v(‘ry would In pro- 
< (‘ss of time become extinct, 81, 82; 
Freci States have no right to int<‘r- 
fm-o with, in Slave States, 82: the 
arguments for slavery the sa,me In all 
ages, IK); tho Inst itution of, ought to b(‘ 
pl.aced In tho very at titude wh<*ro the 
framers of tho Constitution placed it, 
l.’)2; on the ultirnato extinct ion of, 153; 
a conspiracy to make It “perpetual, 
national, and iiniv<‘rsal,’' l.t'i, ItK), 182, 
191-194, 2.54; how slavery entered 'tlu* 
•Colonies, 1.57; the Mother Country 
would not prohil)lt It in the Colonies, 
157; the policy to plant slavery In tin* 
Territories tho .same as that which 
fHuntod It in the Colonies, 1.58; should 
not ho Interb'red with in the States 
where it exlst.s, 179; has always failed 
to bo a bond of union, 181; should be 
placed where it would bo in tho course 
of ultimate (ixtinction, 182; why the 
amendment to tho Kaii.sas-Nebraska 
hill, expressly aulhorizlng the people 
of a Territory U) exclude slavery, was 
voted down, 186-188; the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit it in all United States 
Territories, 202; on its abolition In the 
District of Columbia, .203; States Inive 
u right to regulate slavery as they 
please, 2.54; some Democratic resolu- 
tions as to slavtiry, 259-266; cannot bo 
e.xcluded from tln^ Territories In view 
of the Dred Scott Decision, 267; the 
proposition that slavery cannot enter 
a new country without favorable po- 
lice regulations Is historically false, 
268; tho question of slavery stdtled 


"forever,” in 1850, but re-opened by 
Uouglas in four years, 319; its ulti- 
mate extinction will occur in the best 
way for both 'ra, cos, 320; Douglas not, 
ill favor of making any dilfoivnce he- 
tweeii slavery a, nd liberty, :{.5(;; Demo- 
cratic arguments do not allow that 
there Is anything wrong in slavery, 
3.5<5; amoral, social, and political evil, 
357; the Repiihih-an party thinks sla- 
very wrong, 384, 443; Douglas will not 
say tliat slavery Is wrong, 38.5-387, 487; 
the great disturbing eleinenl, In reli- 
gion ;is well as In politics, 441 ; why wo 
ought to keep It out of iii'w Terrl- 
t-orit's, 442; the ri‘:il lssuc‘ In tin; casc‘, 
443; Democrat !<• pjirty does not treat 
sla v<‘ry as a wrong. 414; where slavery 
I must not be talked .about, 415; what 
follows, if sl.avery Is not a wrong, 446; 
tln^ <*ondit,ion of tho country with rof- 
ereiu-e to slavery on .l.anuary 1, 18.54, 
1.59, 4t)(); wlitai there was pea,ce on tho 
question, 463 ft tterj,; not an unimpor- 
tant matter, 46.5, 468; DougIa,s’s posi- 
tion that tho ju'ople of tho Tma ltories 
have pow(‘r to control sl.avery “as 
other propm-ty." 47.5; on tho ultimate 
<*\tiuction of, 183 rl m/. ; no powa'r un- 
d(‘r the United States (lovcu’nnn'nt to 
liitorfm’o with, in tho Sl.ates, 484 
et xeq., 530; the logic of Doiigl.as’s 
.statement that lu5 “do n’teari' wlu'ther 
slavery is voted up or voted down.” 
487; to argue that sl.aviTy Is right ac- 
cording to tho Bll)](‘, an unwise argu- 
ment for the Kentuckl.ans, 489, 490; 
the slavery of tho m*gro an injury to 
tlio white man, 49t); ri'vlew of Doug- 
las’s position oil tlm people of tlio 
Territories “controlling slavery," 494; 
tho Ordinance of ’87 was not so en- 
forced as to destroy the existing Iri- 
.stitution of slavery In Illinois, .501; 
disscrtailon on shivery and hired 
lalMir, .503, .504; “ slavery or tho Gov- 
enimont must bo di'stroyed," .529; 
the United .States (Constitution does 
not expressly stiy that (’ongress mnjf 
prolilbit or rnuat protect slavery in 
tlie TeiTliories, .534. See. also N kcjim^es. 
Slaves, ami Missouri Oo.m promise. 

Slavery, or: resolution in 

the United States Senate to admit sla- 
vi!ry to the southern part of tlio Mexl- 
<’an acquisition, 6; the. object of the 
Kansjis-Nebraska hill not to legislate 
slavery into Terribirit'S or States, 92; 
“who expects to live to see slavery 
abolished ‘i*’’ 103; only one way in 
which slavery can he abolished, 103; 
answer to Lincoln’s argument ihat 
under the Dred Scott decision slavery 
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would outer the Territories, lOJMll; 
slavery cannot exist against the will 
of the people, 109, 110, 1:15; the practi- 
cal <iuestlon of slavcny not affecte<l 
by the Drecl Scott Decision, 110; sla- 
very in Illinois, 130; Whigs and Demo- 
crats agree on the policy coiK'ernlmr, 
166, 339, 310; position of the Fathers 
on, 171-171; the power of a T(‘rritory 
to exclude slavery prior to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, 21.3, 214; a 
furidamejitul article of the Demo- 
cratic creed that there should be non- 
interference and non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the Tc'rri- 
torie.s, 380; cannot be maintained in 
a Territory whore the people are 
unfriendly to it, 283; cannot he intro- 
duced into a Territory without 
friendly legislation, 347 et scq. Set‘ 
also Ne(3uoes, Slaves, and Missouri 
Compromise. 

Slavery, opinion of Preston S. Brooks on, 
1;>3, li)4, 355; Thompson CumpbeJl’s 
views on, 261, 262; lb H. Molony’s views 
on, r263, 263; resolutions of the Demo- 
cratic district convention at Naper- 
ville, 111., on, 264; views of .Tudge 
Mayo on, 364, 365; rosolutloiis concern- 
ing passed by Vermont State Demo- 
cratic convention, 265; the prohibition 
of, by Congress, in T(!rritorh‘s, uncon- 
stitutional, 307; wo could not get our 
Constitution unless we p(‘rniltted .sla- 
very, Henry Olay, 43!}, 434; regulations 
concerning, in Mississippi, 5J2; regu- 
lations concerning, in Louisiana, 513. 
See ahso Neoroes, Slaves, and Mis- 
souri '( ’OMPROMISE. 

Slaves, Lincoln does not know what to 
do with them, 9; would not hold one 
himself, 9; number of, North of Mis- 
souri Compromise line, 16; condition 
of, in Nebraska, 17; number of, would 
bo increased by admitting slavery 
Into Nebraska, 18; decrease of, in 
Illinois, and increase of, in Missouri, 
33; there were slaves in Illinois when 
the land was first acquired, ;13; how 
counted as voters, ,*15; laws forbidding 
emancipation of, 45, 46; lii)eratioii of, 
55; Lincoln docs not want a black or a 
slave for a wife, 88; If some must lie 
slaves, let the numiior be as small as 
possible, 91; possess no legal power In 
Virginia to make a choice, IM; are 
property, 267; if Drcd Scott Decision 
bo 'Correct, a constitutional riglit ex- 
ists to hold slaves In Territories, Lin- 
coln, 448. See Negroes. 

Stave Owners, know that negrix^s have 
natural rights, 19; the way they gov- 
ern, 21. 


Slave States, five north of Missouri ( om- 
promise line, t6; had constitutional 
advantages, 23, 21; their advantage's 
in regard to counting voters, 34, 3.); 
people of the Free .Slates have no 
right to dictate to the people uf tin', 
82; should not have advaiil.iges <Aa‘r 
the Free Stati's, 01; slavery .should not 
1)0 iiiti'rfered v/lth in tin*, Lim-olii, 179; 
Lincoln on the admission of, 201 203; 
Douglas on the admission of, 228; 
“wlienevn'r Kansas has enoiigl) popu- 
lation fora Slave Slate, siie lias enough 
for a Free State,” Douglas, no 
l)ower under tlio Unitc'd Slates Cov- 
<‘rf>ment to Interfere willi slavery In 
the, Lincoln, 484 rt 

Slave Trade, did not end with 1808, 18; 
nor the “sacri'd right of self-govern- 
ment, ”:22; first TTnited Slales Congress 
on the, .30; Jihicolu not pledged ajminst 
Ihe, ))etween dilferent Slates, 2012 201; 
Douglas’s popular sovereignty means 
the revival of the African Slave Trade, 
491, 493. 

South Carolina, “who expc'cts to live to 
.see slavx'ry abolislu'd hi South Caro- 
lina?” Ik)uglas, 103; si'cession of, 532. 

Southern States, Lhu'olii did not intend 
that lln‘ i)eople of t.lu' Noi’tliern Slati's 
should enter to Inti'rfen' with slavery, 
102 . 

Springfield Resolutions, 167. 168, 205, 306, 219, 
220, :r)7 360, 369 372 ; 411, 112. 

Squatter Sovereignty, otherwise cal led “ l lie 
.sacred right of self-goverjimenl,” 53; 
“squatted out of exlsteneo,” under 
the Dred Scott Decision, Tu; another 
name for “ popular sovt'nngnty,” 76; 
the riglit to govern a Territory not 
your own, 77; what has iiecome of 
S(j natter sovereignty, 77. 

State Legislatures, at first, held tin; power 
to aljolish slavery, 46; no wish to have 
them l)l()tte<l out, 81. 

State Rights, admission of Territories 
into tlio Union with or without sla- 
very, 199; sovereign, to decide slavi'iy 
question, 200; to regulate domestic in- 
.stitutlons, 207, 416; sidtlcd by the ('orn- 

! promise Measures of 1850, 23i), 240. 

State Rights under the United States Constitu- 
tion, 161), 167, 171, 172, 186-188, 248, 349, 283, 
317, 361. 

State Rights, Doitgltm on: dtdlnition of, 67, 
68; each State must decidt' on the 
riglitsof the l)lack man, 70; a.sks Lin- 
coln questions on, 168; general re- 
marks on, 174, :?28-230, 373. 

Stephens, Alexander H., opinion of, on the 
Kansas-Nobraska bill, 435, 426. 

Taney, Chief Justice, Insists that the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Oon- 
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stitution of the United States were 
not made for m^Rroes, 44; on the state 
of public opinion concerning neRro(‘.s 
when United States Constitution wns 
made, 45; Lincoln’s charge of con- 
spiracy against, 197, 210, 2:i0, as9; tin' 
first to say that tlie term “all men’’ 
in the Dc’seiaration of Iinh‘pend«‘nc«* 
did not include the negr<i, 4:J2. 

Tennessee, formerly ownc'd hy North 
CuTolina and ceded to the National 
Covernment, 2, ,512. 

Territories, the (luestlon of slavery in, 14 ; 
(Vmgrt'ss on slavery in, 11; relation 
of slavery to self-government in. 2‘{; 
slavery in, a iiaLional (iiiesllon, 2,1; 
doctrimi of self-government for, a de- 
ceitful prid.ence for tin; benefit of sla- 
very, 40; Dred Scott Decision, declared 
that (Vjugress could not prohibit sla- 
very in, 12; “popular sovt'reigniy ’’and 
organization of, Lincoln, (52; If negroes 
are not admitted to the Territories 
they cannot mix with the* whitest here, 
Lliu'olu, SH; Douglas’s aaiswer to Lin- 
coIn’.s argument that under the Dr<Ml 
Scott Decision slavc'ry would enter 
the ’Peiritorles, 109-1(1; Douglas cle- 
<‘Iar«'S that the pracli<*al question of 
slavery in tlm Territ<uies is not af- 
fi'eted by tiu' Dred Scott Decision, 110, 
1:3.5; right of the jx'ople of, to form a 
(‘onstitnt ion for thems('Ives, Douglas. 

1 18; policy to plant slavery In, cx.aclly 
the same as that which planted sla- 
v(‘ry ill tlu' Colonies, 1:58; mustd<*cld<‘ 
what rights and privileges ,aro con- 
sistmit with the public good, 174; wliy 
the aim'udmciit to the Kansas-Nc- 
hraska. hill, expressly authorizing the 
pi'ople of a. Ti'iritoiy to exchule sla- 

n^oiy was voted down, Tdncolii, IMi 
188; Liu(’(du lamt.c'iids that Congress 
lias the right to prohlhit .slavery in, 
202; Douglas on the power of the peo- 
ple of a Territory to exclude slavery 
prior to the formation of their consti- 
tution, 213, 211; policy of the Fathers, 
couceruing slavery in the, Lincoln, 
2.5.5; di'cision of the United States Su- 
preme Court that thi^ prohibition of 
slavery in, hy Congress, is uiieonstitu- 
tional, 207 ; Dred Scott Decision forbids 
exclusion of sl.'ives from the, 207; a, 
fundamental articleof the Democratic 
creed that there should be non-inter- 
ference and non-intorvciitloii by Con- 
gress Avith slavery in the Territories, 
280; slavery cannot bo maintained in 
ji Territory where the people arc un- 
friendly to It, Douglas, 282; Douglas 
on the Dred Scott Decision and slavery 
in the, 347 et neq. ; right of the, to sett le 


slaAvry question for thi'irisi'lvt's, 403- 
40.5; .Jefferson Davis on slavery in, 42.5; 
why keep slavery out uf new’ Terrl- 
toi-ii'.s, Lincoln, 442; Jiciording to the 
Dieil Scott De»‘Kh)u then* isaci.iistl- 
tutioiial right to hold slaves in, 44S 
ft nrq.; have the right to coiilrol 
slaves as oilier propi*ity. 47.5; actions 
of the Faihers in regard to slavery 
la, Llneoln, 510 ft srq.; United States 
Constitution doi‘s not expressly .sny 
Unit Congress am;y [irohiltlt slavery 
ill, 5.51; TTniled Slates < ’onstitutlon 
<loes not expies ly say that Congress 
must jiroti'ct slu\ery in .V)!. 

Texas, Missouri ('onqmmii'e slavmy 
restriction, as (‘xternled. applied lo 
iiorthi'i n T* xas, 1; U'esieiai boundary 
qiu'slion, involvi'd skaiery <iu(‘.stion, 
7; st'ci's.sion of. 532. 

Times, “these an* bad tlrni's,’’ .39. 

Treason, Dongl.is.‘i<*cuses Lincoln of mak- 
ing a treasoiniblc spcc<*h, 14.5. 

Trumbull, Senator Lyman, speech of, against 
the l^ecompton (Constitution, 1.50; 
Douglas’s reminiscences of, 170; Lln- 
e»)ln’s version of his “ba,raain’’ with, 
177; Lincoln indorsi'S, 2H4 et scq.; 
charges Douglas wilh participation 
in a plot to form a (‘onstituMoii for 
Kansas, 281; Douglas chargos Trum- 
bull with forg(*ry, 291 el srq.; Douglas 
dUcusscs Trumbull’s cliarge that hi* 
(Doiighis) parlh'lpsitcd in a ])lot to 
form a constitution for Kansa.s, 297 
301; Lincoln says lie nevi'r knew liim 
to tell a lie, largo or small, 320; Ids 
<*harges against Douglas (m the K.'insas 
Constitution alfair md. forgeru's, Lln- 
4*oln, 3,‘i2 ct ficq.; extract from speech 
of, made at Alton, rt'ferred to by 
Liiu’olii in his opening at Charleston, 
3i.r dSll; Douglas’s spi*ech at Jaekson- 
vllle ill answer to charg(*s of, ID! -3,37. 

Uniformity, parent of des|)otlsrn In ])olitics 
and religion, (58; how only to ho so- 
curid In tlu* TInitt*d ,Statos, (58; Lin- 
coln does md. belh'vo In, of St.ate.s, 81, 
8 . 2 . 

Unitarian Church, disturliod hy slavery 
<luostion, 141. 

Union. Seo Fkdkuai, Union. 

United States, evil inllneiieo of slavery In, 
as a Kepuldican example to the world, 
8; “This ii.it ion is a white people,’’ 
Douglas, i2; down-trodden people of 
all the world look to t he Uniti*d States 
as the home of freedom and s<‘lf-gov- 
ernment, 229; the jieople of the, the 
rightful masters of both congresses 
and courts, .507. 

United States Constitution, Lincoln .stands 
hy, 24; the worus “slavery” and 
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“ slave ” not found in, 20: rc«iuiros the 
suppression of the African Slave 
Trade, a raistji^e in point of fact, Lin- 
coln, ;{4; each pubJii; offio(*r to support 
the C'oustitution as ho inidepstands It, 
President .Jackson, 44; not niado by or 
for nof'roos, Taney, 4i; was inatle in 
part at least, by and for lUigroes, Lin- 
coln, 45; bound to stick to it from be.- 
‘;inninjf to end, liincoln, 84; turn the 
(iovernmentback to whore the framers 
oft lie Constitution ori;?inally placed it, 
Lincoln, 1)1; should bi'iiiainiained a.s to 
equality of Stales, Douj^las, !)J; and 
tlio courts, 105; not tlie d<‘sl«n of the 
franicT's of, to include lU'grocs as citi- 
zens, Douglas, 111; ina.de for ami to be 
admiuistenMl by tin*, white man, Doug- 
la.s, 140; Douglas on tlie only way in 
vvhicli it can lie preserved, 141; .letter- 
son on till* power of tiui .iu<lg<‘S as ulli- 
niatci arbiters of, 155; according to the 
Supreme Court Deci.sion in Dred Scott 
case, recognizes property in slaves, 
257; Lincoln ou tlio oath to support, 
250; (iongr(‘ss bound to give legislative 
support to any right establislied un- 
der, 251); must 1)0 sustained, J)ougla.s, 
282; atllrms the right of property, 1150 
• :]54; tlio right of property in a slave 
not di.silnctiy affirmed by, JIOI; under 
tlie (^institution each State has the 
riglit to do as it pleases on the slavery 
quest ion, Douglas, 305; slavery , at tlio 
time of the United States Constitu- 
tion, 430; constitutional oliligation, 
447-449; Lincoln reviews Douglas’s 
position that there is a constitutional 
riglit to hold slaves in a United States 
Territory, 448 et tteq,; Lincoln reviews 
Douglas’s position that the United 
Stales Constitution applu'S to the 
Territories the same as tt) the States, 
455; Dred Scott court and Fiftli Amend- 
nuMit to, 515, 51(5; Fifth and Tentli 
Amendments to, by whom framed, 
515; tlie union older than tlio, 532; 
does not exprt'ssly say that Congress 
may prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories, 5:J4; tioes not exprt'ssly say that 
Congress 7nmt protect slavery In the 
Territories, .5:14. 

United Stales Congress, the first Congress 
under tlio (.’omstilutlon, on slavery and 
the slave trade, 30; enactments ou 
slavery and tlie slave trade by, till 
18:10, 30; Judge Douglas says that iii- 
terveution by, never prohibited sla- 
very, 3.2; will not continue the pro- 
hibition of slavery new Territories, 
Lincoln, 46; cannot prohibit slavery, 
.57; proposition of, to ICansas, 14, 95; 
Judge Douglas on the Cohstitulion 


and the Courts, 10(1; Lincoln on the 

' duty of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in all United ’Suites Territories, 20:2; 
power of, to prohibit slavery in the 
District of Columbia, 203; bound to 
support by legislation any right estab- 
lished under the Constitution, 259; a 
fundamental article of the Demo- 
cratic creed that there should be non- 
interference and non-intervention by 
(Congress with slavery in the States or 
Territories, 280; the fir.st Congress 
pa.sscs an act to enforce tlui Ordinance 
of 1887, .511, .512; United States Consti- 
tution does not expressly suy that 
Congri;ss may prohibit or mmt pro- 
tect slavery in tlie Tm-ritories, .534. 

United States Government, tbo Supremo 
Court does not control the coordinate • 
iiranclu'.s of the, President .Jai'ksoii, 
44; fdneolu says tliat tin*, cannot en- 
dure half Slave and half Frets .5:2, 483 et 
Keq.; Douglas as.serts that Lincoln to- 
tally misapprehends principlt‘.s nifen 
which it Is founded, 07, 58; Douglas 
states that the, was “ founded on the 
white basts,” 70, 111, 136, 346, 426; op- 
po.sod to giving ibo negro a voice in, 
llouglas, 72; no wish to have one con- 
solidated Government, Lincoln, 84; 
turn It back to the channel wlitu’e the 
framers originally placed it, 91 ; Doug- 
las reviews Lincoln’s argument that 
the Government c.'innot oxi.st half 
Slave and half Free, 171-174; should be 
placed back upon the basis where the 
Fathers originally placed it, 2;)i; made 
upon the great basis of the sovereignty 
of 1 the States, 416; no power under 
the, to interfere with slavery in the 
States, Jdncoln, 484 et seq.; charged 
with the duty of promoting theWTS^S*^ 
oral welfare, 507; “slavery or the Gov- 
ernment must be destroyed,” Lincoln, 
529; if the policy of the Government is 
to be irrevocably fixed by the decis- 
ions of the Supremo Court the people 
have ceased to be their own rulers, 
Lincoln, .53.5. 

United States Senate, Douglas vindicates 
his course in, 9:2; Lincoln and Douglas 
candidates for, 141-146. 

United States Supreme Court, decision of, in 
the Dred Scott case, 42 et mq.; Lin- 
coln’s estimate of the respect that 
should be paid to, 42 et mi. ; Douglas’s 
estimate of the respect due to decis- 
ions of, 43; General Jackson’s estimate 
of respect due to its decisions, 43, 44; 
decision of, on the National Bank 
question, 4.3, 44; relation of, to the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. 
44; Judge Douglas denounces deci.sion 
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of, in National Bank case, 44; docUli's j 
t hat Congress has no right to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, 4(j; Lincoln 
looks for aiioih(‘r Drctl Scott decision 
by, TiT, 5S; Douglas says there Is no ap- 
peal from decisions of, (59, 70, 10.>, 37 j 2-:>7I, 
IjOf), 397; Douglas ift-raigris Lincoln’s 
posllion on, (59, 70; Douglas slyles it 
aiiarcdiy if its decisions are notolieyed, 
10.1; t«) whom would liiricoln appealV - 
Douglas, 10.1, 13:J, 134; no lawful mode 
of reversing tlie de«*i.sions of, Douglas, 
10(5; liow Lincoln intendt'd to appeal 
from de(;lsi«)T» of, Douglas, 10(5, 107,133; 
what Lincoln meant by reversing a 
<lecisiwn, 10(5; and the (’on.slilution,' 
10(5; Douglas says that war should not 
be \vage<i on, lor-I09; individual opin- 
ions must 1 k' .set asides W'hen the Sii- 
preuK' Court speak.s, Douglas, lOS, 109, 
3?d; Douglas sa.ys lie is bound by the 
decisions of, 134; Lincoln’s po.sil Ion on 
o])edienc(' to (Ie<*ision.s of, l.Vj-laS; ,b‘f- 
terst)U on decisions of, l."(i; Dtunocratic 
party w^as not bound by (k'cislons of, 
iiitlu^ NatUuwil llankca.se, 15(5; would 
not violate t-ln^ I’nited Slates <’ousti- 
tution, Dougl.as, 31.5, 31(5; Douglas at- 
tacks Lincoln’s position on decisions 
of, 319-JiVi; di'cided that Congressional 
proliibition of slavery In t he Territo- 
ries is unconstitutional, 3(57; decision 
of, that dm United Slates Constltu- 
t ion recognizes property in slav(‘s, 367; 
Lincoln n'vu'WS Douglas’s argument 
as to wind her tl((‘ people of a Terri- 
tory cjiu exclud(5 shivau-y prior to th<5 
foi'in.alioii of a constUution~a ques- 
tion to be deci(h'd l)y tl>e Supreme 
Court, 3(57, 3(5H; charge of <*on.spiracy 
against tin*, to natloiializci slavery, ;M)4 
^ our only saftdy li(vs in standing 

by t he dis-isions of, 45(5; will decide all 
legisladoii hostile to slavery as un- 
constitutional, 47.5, 476; if the policy of 
tlu; Govt'rnment is to he irrevocably 
fixed by decisions of, the people wdll 
- Ic.i VO ceased to be their own rulers, .m 
Se<' also Dhed Scott Dkcision. 


Utah, partof Mexican acquisition, (5; sla- 
very laws of, 515, 3(5; express proM.siou 
of Congress that Utah might enter the 
Union as a Slave State if the pi'ople 
of, wished it, :K5; rtdjelliou in, 40; “the 
sacred right” of self-govi'ninamt for, 
and polygamy, 40; the Compronii.se of 
l.S.50antl the organ iznt ion of. as a Ter- 
ritory, :r>4; territorial organiziition of, 
did not esiablisli a general i>rlneiple 
on the slavery finest ion, :i51, :j.55. 
Vermont, resfdutions on slavery pass<‘d 
hy Vermont Democrat ie Stale Con- 
vf'ntion, 36.5. 

Virginia, «)vvned tin? Nortlivvf'sleru 'I’ci- 
ritory, 3; owned what lias since heen 
fornusl into Kentucky, 3; slaves pos- 
.scss no legal piiwer to make a choice 
In, 151. 

Washington, Territory of, terrItori.Tl law for, 
did not rciical thi* Urdlnaiice of ’87, 
36; no provision in Its lerrKorlal law 
to allow the ’I'erritory to eiilm* the 
Union us a Slave Slatis .37; i(s terri- 
torial law not Intended to be a copy of 
the Utah and New Me.xlco laws, 37. 
Webster, Daniel, Liiieoln his friend, Doug- 
l.is his enemy, ;J8; supportiMl the Mis- 
soni! (’om promise, 38; the “god-like,” 
117. 

Whig Party, indorse 18.50 Compromise, 7, 
Ku, 1(56; die goofl old Wlilg grouml. 39; 
position not sf'ct ioiial, 165; position of. 
fill slavery prior lo IH51, 339, 316, !UK5 .569. 
Wilmot, David, Dmnocratic reprf'SfSitadve 
at Washington and iuidior of tln‘ 
“ Wilmot Proviso.” .5, 6. 

Wilmot Proviso, to iorliid slavery in terri- 
tory to 1 m' aeijuired from Mexico, 5; 
liislory f»f, 6; did’esitcd by treaty of 
l.St«, 6; iiUeiided to keep slavery out 
of till* Mexican acfiui.sitlon, 13; “lii- 
striictioiis” of, rcqifsili'd by fllinois 
lcgislatirx‘, 6:]; resolutions concf'rri- 
iiig. passed by Democratic (Vmvention 
at Napi rville, III., 361. 

Wisconsin, formerly part of Noidiwest- 
ern 'rerritory, 3. 
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THE AMERICAN SENTINEL. An Eight-page Weekly Journal, do. 

tntion. t.o p„serv.C,„« on.„ 

lition or religious tests, and the maintenance of human rights, both civil and rdigious. 
Edited by Alonzo T. Jonks. 

riK uncompromisingly opposed to anything tending toward a union of 

Church and State, whether in name or in fact. 

Single Copy, per year, post-paid, - . *1.00 

m clubs of hm or more copies, per year, each 75 

To foreign countries, single subscription, post-paid, ha. 

• Address, AMERICAN SENTINEL, 43 Bond Street, New York. 


TAE NATIONAL SUNDAY LAW. This pamphlet contains the ar- 

* gHinenls in behalf of the rights 
of American citizens, and m opposition to the Blair Sunday-rost bill which Alonzo T 
Jones presented before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Dec 13, ‘ 
1888. Mr. Crafts has pronounced the report ns published as “mighty interesting read- 
ing.” And Mr. Jones’s comments make it moroso. His argument is enlarged to wind it 
would have boon without Senator Blair’s interruptions, objections, and countor-argii. 
ments, and is accompanied with answers to all of his objections and counter-arguments 
As the Sunday question is now a living issue, this troatiso will ho interesting to all 
classes, CHpecially legislators, lawyers, judges, and other pulilic men. The argument 
is based on Scripture and history, constitution and law, showing tlie limits of the civil 
power, the unconstUutionality of the Sunday bill, an uimlysis of tlio Sunday laws and 
other religious legislation of tim different States, the Sunday-law movement of the 
fourth century, and the Sunday-law movement of tlie nincteciitli century. The methods 
used in securing indorsements to the petition for the Blair bill, and the workings of such 
Sunday -laws as are proposed for the United States. 

The work contains 192 pages, and will he sent post-paid on receipt of 26 cents. 
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T/iE TWO REPnBLIfS ByALONzoT. Jonk.-.. Of gn at importance to 

‘ • every American cilizrui. A comparative his- 
tory of the two greatest republics, Rome and the L'nited States. Tin- study of years 
and elaboration of many volumes, are presented in a concise and pli-asing manner. In 
reviewing the history of the Roman Republic, the rocks upon whii h she stranded have 
been clearly pointed out. It contrasts tlie princtples underlying enforced religious 
observances, with the true principles of religious freedom for every man, which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. Tlie “ Two Reputdies ” comprises 
896 octavo pages, and is printed from clean, new electrotypes, on flne, tinted paper, 
beautifully and substantially hound, and is illustrated with 07 full-page engravings. 
The work is furnished to subecribers in the following elegant and substantial styles of 
binding: •— 

Thin paper edition, plain edges 1.85 

Cloth, marbled edges 2.50 

Cloth, gilt edges 3.00 

Half Morocco, marbled edges . . 4.00 

Full Morocco, gilt edges 4.75 

^^Issued also in the Oernism language. 
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AMERICAN STATE PAPERS, 


BEARING ON RELIGIOUS LEG- 
ISLATION. — By W. a. Blakely. 


A most valuable work on the subject of religious legislation as considered in the United 
States, from the foundation of the Government to the present time. In it Is found a 
collection of rare and valuable documents on this subject, which have appeared at 
various times during our colonial and national history. Among these are memorials, 
petitions, and remonstrances; House and Senate Reports on Sunday Malls; documcniH 
on “ The Sphere of Civil Government,” “ The Rights of the J^w,” ‘ Religion in the Puldic 
Schools,” “Civil Laws against Blasphemy,” ‘‘Christianity and the Common Law,” 
“Sunday Legislation,” etc. etc.; and the decisions of Supreme Courts on Sunday Laws 
and the Bible in the Public Schools. It also contains, in an appendix, the provi<^ionH in 
the Bills of Rights of all the Slates relating to the rights of conselcnce; and in addition 
to all this the Sunday laws, complete, of all the States and Territories. Ttiese last aie 
corrected up to date. There are also running foot-notes ail through tlie hook, containing 
tile eomments and statements of eminent men. 368 pages. 

Price, best binding S2.5() ‘ (’heap edition Si.yo 


CIUIL GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 


By A. T. JONK.S 
editor of the Awcrl 


can Sentinel. TJiis work shows clearly the relation that should exist hetweiMi the Church 
and the State at the pre-^ent time, as proved by Holy Writ and the historieal evidence of 
twenty-five centuries. Chap, 1 outlines vividly the relation that existed between “ (Miris- 
tianity and tlie Roman Empire;” Chap. H distinguishes between “What is due to God 
and Wliat to Cicsar ; ” Chap. Ill shows for what purpose “The Powers that Be” are 
ordained; Chap. IV ably discusses “The Religions Attack upon tlie United States (Con- 
stitution, and Those who are Making It; Chap. V nninasks “ Religious Legislation.” 
calling special attention to the Blair Sunday hill , Chap. VI is devoted to “ The Sniiday- 
Law Movement in the Fourth Century, and Its Par.iliel in the Nineteenth.” These and 
other topics of equal interest make this treatise hulispensahle to every lover of ehil and 
religious liberty. Scriptural, logical, plain, and forcible. 176 pp. 

Cloth, plain 50 Pamphlet 85 

Also issued in pamphlet form in Danish, Swedish, and Qi'rnuin. 


THF TFCRI SflNHAY* history and character.- bv 

IIIL. LiUUIliM ijunuiil t rp juNoaoLD, of the Baltimore Bar. 

Author of “Law of Sunday,” etc. This work is an open challenge of the right of the 
legal Sunday even to gxist, and the position is maintained upon Christian, constitu- 
tional, and legal^principles. Since the Sunday has obtained legal recognition as a factor 
in •* the salvation of the nation,” the subject personally concerns every one in the nation. 
250 pages. 

Cloth, plain 75 Pamphlet- 40 


AISTORY OF TAE SABBATA 


AND FIRST DAY OF THE WK«!W<‘ 
By John Kevins Anukbws, mission- 


ary at Basel, Switzerland, editor of Lea Sigtiee des Tttmps, and autlior of numerous 
theological liooks and tracts. This great and exhaustive work is tlie result of ten years’ 
hard labor and historical rc'-carch. It is a mine of useful inform.itioii on the Salihath 
question. It treats the subject from a Biblical and historical standpoint. Every passage 
of Scripture which has any connection with the Sabhatli. in the Old Testament or in tlie 
New, is examined at length. The various steps by whieli the change from the seventh 
day to Ae first day was made, and tiie final exaltation of the S.ibhath, are given in iletail. 
The com^ilete testimony of the Fathers, immediately succeeding tlie time of the apostles, 
in regard to the Sabhatli and first day, is presented, and the comparative im'rils of the 
two days are clearly shown. A copious index enables the reader to readily find any 
paxsagu of Senptnie, or the statement ot any historian. From tlie pulpit ana the jiress, 
in social circles and in legislative halls, the great demand of the hour is that the Salihath 
he more strictly observed. The book has been revised and enlarged, and now contains 
548 pages, with steel portrait,of the author. 
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